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BOOK  IV. 

OP    SYSTEMS   OF   POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  science 
of  a  statesman  or  legislator,  proposes  two  distinct  objects: 
first,  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for  the  people, 
or  more  properly  to  enable  them  to  provide  such  a  revenue  or 
subsistence  for  themselves;  and  secondly,  to  supply  the  state  or 
commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  public  services. 
It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the  sovereign.^ 

The  different  progress  of  opulence  in  different  ages  and  nations, 
has  given  occasion  to  two  different  systems  of  political  economy, 
with  regard  to  enriching  the  people.  The  one  may  be  called  the 
system  of  commerce,  the  other  that  of  agriculture.  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain  both  as  fully  and  distinctly  as  I  can,  and  shall 
I)cgin  with  the  system  of  commerce.  It  is  the  modern  system, 
and  is  l)cst  imderstood  in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own  times. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE   COMMEItCIAL  OR  MERCANTILE  STSTEM. 

THAT  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold  and  silver,  is  a 
popular  notion  which  naturally  arises  from  the  double  function 
of  money,  as  the  instrument  of  commerce,  and  as  the  measure  of 


*  The  meaning  which  Adam  Smith 
Mdgned  to  Political  Economy  haa  paned 
away.  The  termi  are  now  nndentood  to 
mean — the  tcienoe  which  diacovera  the 
lawa  which  determine  the  prodnction, 
ooniumption,  and  distribntion  of  wealth. 
Unfortunately,  nearly  all  these  words 
are  ambignons.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  better  definition  is  found  m  the 
following: — ^The  science  of  those  foroee 
which  sA  labour  in  motion,  in  so  far  as 
that  labour  is  employed  on  objects  which 
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thereby  acquire  a  value  in  exchange. 
Adam  Smith's  definition  is  nearly  oo- 
extensiTe  with  the  modem  theory  of 
politics,  from  the  Benthamite  point  of 
riew,  which  seeks  to  establish  the  greatest 
possible  good  for  the  greatest  possible 
number.  Such  a  theory  differs  from  that 
of  morals  only  by  the  greatness  of  the 
object,  and  the  narrowness  with  which 
the  ends  of  that  object  can  be  attained. 
This  fiMst  was  seen  bT  Aristotle,  Nio. 
Eth.  Book  Ti.  caps.  6-8. 
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value.  In  oonseqoeiice  of  its  being  Uie  instrument  of  oonuneroe, 
when  we  have  money  we  can  more  readily  obtain  whatever  else  we 
have  oocafion  for,  than  by  meant  of  any  other  commodity.  The 
great  affair^  we  always  find^  is  to  get  money.  When  that  is  ob- 
tained, there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  subsequent  purchase. 
In  consequence  of  its  being  the  measure  of  value^  we  estimate  that 
of  all  other  commodities  by  the  quantity  of  money  which  they  will 
exchange  for.  We  say  of  a  rich  man  that  he  is  worth  a  great 
deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is  worUi  vary  little  money.  A 
frugal  man^  or  a  man  eager  to  be  rich,  is  said  to  love  money; 
and  a  careless^  a  generous,  or  a  profuse  man,  is  said  to  be  indif- 
ferent about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get  money ;  and  wealth  and 
money,  in  short,  are  in  common  language  considered  as  in  every 
respect  synonymous. 

A  rich  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  rich  man,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  country  abounding  in  money;  and  to  heap  up  gold  and 
silver  in  any  country  is  supposed  to  be  the  readiest  way  to  enrich 
it.  For  some  time  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the  first  inquiry 
of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  arrived  upon  any  unknown  coast,  used 
to  bo,  if  there  was  any  gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?  By  the  information  which  they  received,  they  judged 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  make  a  settlement  there,  or  if  the 
country  was  worth  the  conquering.  Piano  Carpino,^  a  monk  sent 
ambassador  from  the  king  of  France  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
famous  Oengis  Khan,  says  tliat  the  Tartars  used  froc|uently  to 
ask  him  if  there  were  plenty  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  kingdom 
of  France?  Their  inquiry  had  tlie  same  object  with  that  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough 
to  be  worth  the  conquering.  Among  the  Tartars,  as  among  all 
other  nations  of  shepherds,  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  money,  cattle  are  the  instruments  of  commerce  and  the  measures 
of  value.  Wealthy  therefore,  according  to  them,  consisted  in  cattle, 
as  according  to  the  Spaniards  it  consisted  in  gold  and  silver.  Of 
the  two,  the  Tartar  notion  perhaps  was  ihe  near£t<to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke'  remarks  a  distinction  between  money  and  other 

'   Tb«  itory    ii  told   by   Rubruquis,  *  Tbis  appears  to  be  a  general  re- 

wboie  journey  to  T^iAry  ia  contained  in  ference  to  Lock«'it  tbree  eieaya  on  Money 

tbe  aame  rolume  witb  tbat  of  Carpino.  and  Interest.     I  oan  find  no  paasacra  in 

See  Voyage  de  Hubruquis  en  Tartarie,  tliem  wbich  contains  tl»e  words  of  tbe 

p.  14s.  text. 
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moveable  goods.  AH  other  moveable  goods,  he  says,  are  of  so 
consumable  a  nature  that  the  wealth  which  consists  in  them  cannot 
be  much  depended  on,  and  a  nation  which  abounds  in  them  one 
year  may,  without  any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their  own  waste 
and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  them  the  next.  Money,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  steady  friend,  which,  though  it  may  travel  about 
from  hand  to  hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept  from  going  out  of  the 
country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  wasted  and  consumed.  Gold 
and  silver,  therefore,  are,  according  to  him,  the  most  solid  and 
sul)stantial  part  of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  to  multiply 
those  metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account,  to  be  the  great 
object  of  its  political  economy. 

Others  admit  that  if  a  nation  could  l)e  scparate<l  from  all  the 
world,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  how  much  or  how  little 
money  circulated  in  it.  The  consumable  goods  which  were  circu- 
lated by  means  of  this  money,  would  only  be  exchanged  for  a 
greater  or  a  smaller  number  of  pieces;  but  the  real  wealth  or 
poverty  of  the  country,  they  allow,  would  depend  altogether  upon 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  those  consumable  goods.  But  it 
is  otherwise,  they  think,  with  countries  which  have  connections 
with  foreign  nations,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry  on  foreign 
wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in  distant  countries.  This, 
they  say,  cannot  be  done  but  by  sending  abroad  money  to  pay 
them  with ;  and  a  nation  cannot  send  much  money  abroad,  unless 
it  has  a  good  deal  at  home.  Every  such  nation,  therefore,  must  en- 
deavour in  time  of  peace  to  accumulate  gold  and  silver,  that,  when 
occasion  requires,  it  may  have  wherewithal  to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 

In  consequence  of  these  popular  notions,  all  the  diflerent  nations 
of  Europe  have  studied,  though  to  little  purpose,  every  possible 
means  of  accumulating  gold  and  silver  in  their  respective  countries. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  mines  which 
supply  Europe  with  those  metals,  have  either  prohibited  their 
exportation  under  the  severest  penalties,  or  subjected  it  to  a  con- 
siderable duty.  The  like  prohibition  seems  anciently  to  have  made 
a  part  of  the  policy  of  most  other  European  nations.  It  is  even  to 
1x5  found,  where  we  should  least  of  all  expect  to  find  it,  in  some 
old  Scotch  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  forbid  under  heavy  penalties 
the  carrying  gold  or  silver /<7rM  of  the  kingdom.  The  like  policy 
anciently  took  place  lx)th  in  France  and  England. 
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When  those  countries  became  commercial,  the  merchants  found 
this  prohibition,  npon  many  occasions,  extremely  inconvenient. 
They  could  frequently  buy  more  advantageously  with  gold  and 
silver  than  with  any  other  commodity,  the  foreign  goods  which 
they  wanted,  either  to  import  into  their  own,  or  to  carry  to  some 
other  foreign  country.  They  remonstrated,  therefore,  against  this 
prohibition  as  hurtful  to  trade. 

They  represented,  first,  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver 
in  order  to  purchase  foreign  goods,  did  not  always  diminish  the 
quantity  of  those  metals  in  the  kingdom.  That,  on  the  contrary, 
it  might  frequently  increase  that  quantity;  because,  if  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  goods  was  not  thereby  increased  in  the  country, 
those  goods  might  be  re-exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  being 
there  sold  for  a  large  profit,  might  bring  back  much  more  treasure 
than  was  originally  sent  out  to  purchase  them.  Mr.  Mun  compares 
this  operation  of  foreign  trade  to  the  seed-time  and  harvest  of  agri- 
culture. '  If  we  only  behold,'  says  he,  '  the  actions  of  the  husband- 
man in  the  seed-time,  when  he  casteth  away  much  good  corn  into 
the  ground,  we  shall  account  him  rather  a  madman  than  a  husband- 
man. But  when  we  consider  his  labours  in  the  harvest,  which  is 
the  end  of  his  endeavours,  we  shall  find  the  wortli  and  plentifnl 
increase  of  his  actions.'^ 

They  represented,  secondly,  that  this  prohibition  could  not  hinder 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  their  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  could  easily  be 
smuggled  abroad.  That  this  exportation  could  only  be  prevented 
by  a  proper  attention  to  what  they  called  the  balance  of  trade. 
That  when  the  country  exported  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported, 
a  balance  became  due  to  it  from  foreign  nations,  which  was  neces- 
sarily paid  to  it  in  gold  and  silver,  and  thereby  increased  the 
quantity  of  those  metals  in  the  kingdom.  But  that  when  it 
imported  to  a  greater  value  than  it  exported,  a  contrary  balance 
became  due  to  foreign  nations,  which  was  necessarily  paid  to  them 
in  the  same  manner,  and  thereby  diminished  that  quantity.  That 
in  this  case  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  those  metals  could  not 
prevent  it,  but  only,  by  making  it  more  dangerous,  render  it  more 
expensive.     That  the  exchange  was  thereby  turned  more  against 

*  TreMure  Uy  Foreign  ThMie,  p.  50. 
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the  country  which  owed  the  balance  than  it  otherwise  might  have 
been ;  the  merchant  who  purchased  a  bill  upon  the  foreign  country 
being  obliged  to  pay  the  banker  who  sold  it,  not  only  for  the 
natural  risk^  trouble^  and  expense  of  sending  the  money  thither^ 
but  for  the  extraordinary  risk  arising  from  the  prohibition.  But 
that  the  more  the  exchange  was  against  any  country^  the  more 
the  balance  of  trade  became  necessarily  against  it;  the  money  of 
that  country  becoming  necessarily  of  so  much  less  value^  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  country  to  which  the  balance  was  due. 
Tliat  if  the  exchange  between  England  and  Holland^  for  example^ 
was  (ive  per  cent,  against  England^  it  would  require  a  hundred  and 
five  ounces  of  silver  in  England  to  purchase  a  bill  for  a  hundred 
oimces  of  silver  in  Holland :  that  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  of 
silver  in  England^  therefore,  would  be  worth  only  a  hundred  ounces 
of  silver  in  Holland,  and  would  purchase  only  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  Dutch  goods :  but  that  a  hundred  ounces  of  silver  in 
Holland,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  worth  a  hundred  and  five 
ounces  in  England,  and  would  purchase  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  English  goods:  that  the  English  goods  which  were  sold  to 
Holland  would  be  sold  so  much  cheaper;  and  the  Dutch  goods 
which  were  sold  t.o  England,  so  much  dearer,  by  the  difFcrcnce  of 
the  exchange ;  that  the  one  would  draw  so  much  less  Dutch  money 
to  England,  and  the  other  so  much  more  English  money  to  Holland, 
as  this  difference  amounted  to :  and  that  the  balance  of  trade,  there- 
fore, would  necessarily  be  so  much  more  against  England,  and 
would  require  a  greater  balance  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  exported 
to  Holland. 

Those  arguments  were  partly  solid  and  partly  sophistical.  They 
were  solid  so  far  as  they  asserted  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver  in  trade  might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the  country. 
They  were  solid  too  in  asserting  that  no  prohibition  could  prevent 
their  exportation,  when  private  people  found  any  advantage  in 
exporting  them.  But  they  were  sophistical  in  supposing,  that 
either  to  preserve  or  to  augment  the  quantity  of  those  metals 
required  more  the  attention  of  Government,  than  to  preserve  or 
to  augment  the  quantity  of  any  other  useful  commodities,  which 
the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any  such  attention,  never  fails  to 
supply  in  the  proper  quantity.  They  were  sophistical  too,  perhaps, 
in  asserting  that  the  high  price  of  exchange  necessarily  increased 
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what  they  called  the  un&vourable  balance  of  trade,  or  occasioned 
k^the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  That 
high  price,  indeed,  was  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the  mer- 
chants who  had  any  money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They 
paid  so  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  bankers  granted 
them  upon  those  countries.  But  though  the  risk  arising  from 
the  prohibition  might  occasion  some  extraordinary  expense  to  the 
bankers,  it  would  not  necessarily  carry  any  more  money  out  of 
the  country.  This  expense  would  generally  be  all  laid  out  in 
the  country,  in  smuggling  the  money  out  of  it,  and  could  seldom 
occasion  the  exportation  of  a  single  sixpence  beyond  the  precise 
sum  drawn  for.  The  high  price  of  exchange  too  would  naturally 
dispose  the  merchants  to  endeavour  to  make  their  exports  nearly 
balance  their  imports,  in  order  that  they  might  have  this  high 
exchange  to  pay  upon  as  small  a  sum  as  possible.  The  high 
price  of  exchange,  besides,  must  necessarily  have  operated  as  a 
tax,  in  raising  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  and  thereby  diminishing 
their  consumption.  It  would  tend,  therefore,  not  to  increase  but 
to  diminish  what  they  called  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  and 
consequently  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver^ 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  tliose  arguments  convinced  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  They  were  addressed  by 
merchants  to  parliaments,  and  to  the  councils  of  princes,  to  nobles 
and  to  country  gentlemen ;  by  those  who  were  supposed  to  under- 
stand trade,  to  those  who  were  conscious  to  themselves  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  That  foreign  trade  enriched 
the  country,  experience  demonstrated  to  the  nobles  and  country 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  the  merchants;  but  how,  or  in  what 
manner,  none  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants  knew  perfectly 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  themselves.  It  was  their  business 
to  know  it.  But  to  know  in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country, 
was  no  part  of  their  business.  This  subject  never  came  into  their 
consideration  but  when  they  had  occasion  to  apply  to  their  country 
for  some  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  foreign  trade.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  say  something  about  the  beneficial  effects  of 
foreign  trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  efiects  were  obstructed 
by  the  laws  as  they  then  stood.  To  the  judges  who  were  to  decide 
the  business,  it  appeared  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter, 
when  they  were  told  that  foreign  trade  brouglit  money  into  the 
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country,  but  that  the  laws  in  question  hiiulcrcd  it  from  bringing 
so  much  as  it  otherwise  would  do.  Those  arguments  therefore 
produced  the  wished-for  eflect.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold 
and  silver  was  in  France  and  England  confined  to  the  coin  of 
those  respective  countries.  The  exportation  of  foreign  coin  and 
of  bullion  was  made  free.  In  Holland^  and  in  some  other  places, 
this  liberty  was  extended  even  to  the  coin  of  the  country.  The 
attention  of  Government  was  turned  away  from  guarding  against 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  to  watch  over  the  balance  of 
trade,  as  the  only  cause  which  could  occasion  any  augmentation 
or  diminution  of  those  metals.  From  one  fruitless  care  it  was 
turned  away  to  another  care  much  more  intricate,  much  more 
embarrassing,  and  just  equally  fruitless.  The  title  of  Mun^s  book, 
England^s  Treasure  in  Foreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  tlie  political  economy,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  other 
commercial  countries.  Tlie  inland  or  home  trade,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  afibrds  the 
greatest  revenue,  and  creates  the  greatest  employment  to  thd 
people  of  the  country,  was  considered  as  subsidiary  only  to  foreign 
trade.  It  neither  brought  money  into  the  country,  it  was  said, 
nor  carried  any  out  of  it.  The  country,  therefore,  could  never 
Ijecomc  either  richer  or  poorer  by  means  of  it,  except  so  far  as 
its  prosperity  or  decay  might  indirectly  influence  the  state  of 
foreign  trade. 

A  country  that  .has  no  mines  of  its  own  must  undoubtedly  draw 
its  gold  and  silver  from  foreign  countries,  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  that  has  no  vineyards  of  its  own  must  draw  its  wines. 
It  does  not  seem  necessary,  however,  that  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  more  turned  towards  the  one  than  towards  the 
other  object.  A  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy  wine,  will 
always  get  the  wine  which  it  has  occasion  for;  and  a  country! 
that  has  wherewithal  to  buy  gold  and  silver,  will  never  be  in  want 
of  those  metals.  Tliey  are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price  like 
ail  other  commodities,  and  as  they  are  the  price  of  all  other  com- 
modities, so  all  other  commodities  are  the  price  of  those  motals. 
We  trust  with  perfect  security  that  the  freedom  of  trade,  without 
any  attention  of  Government,  will  always  supply  us  with  the  wine 
which  we  have  occasion  for ;  and  we  may  trust  with  equal  security 
that  it  will  always  supply  us  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  which 
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we  can  afford  to  purchase  or  to  employ,  either  in  circulating  our 
commodities,  or  in  other  uses. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  hunum  industry  can  either 
purchase  or  produce,  naturally  regulates  itself  in  every  country  accord- 
ing to  the  effectual  demand,  or  according  to  the  demand  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  labour,  and  profits  which  must 
be  paid  in  order  to  prepare  and  bring  it  to  market.  But  no  com- 
modities regulate  themselves  more  easily  or  more  exactly  according 
to  this  effectual  demand  than  gold  and  silver;  because,  on  account 
of  the  small  bulk  and  great  value  of  those  metals,  no  commodities 
can  be  more  easily  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  from 
the  places  where  they  are  cheap  to  those  where  they  are  dear, 
from  the  places  where  they  exceed,  to  those  where  they  fall  short 
of  this  effectual  demand.  If  there  was  in  England,  for  example, 
an  effectual  demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a  packet- 
boat  could  bring  from  Lisbon,  or  from  wherever  else  it  was  to  be 
had,  fifty  tons  of  gold,  which  could  be  coined  into  more  than 
five  millions  of  guineas.  But  if  there  was  an  effectual  demand 
for  grain  to  the  same  value,  to  imiK)rt  it  would  rccjuiro,  at  fivo 
guineas  a  ton,  a  million  of  tons  of  shipping,  or  a  thousand  ships 
of  a  thousand  tons  each.  The  navy  of  England  would  not  be 
sufficient. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  imported  into  any  country 
exceeds  the  effectual  demand,  no  vigilance  of  Qovernment  can  pre- 
vent their  exportation.  All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  tlicir  gold  and  silver  at  home.  The 
continual  importations  from  Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  effectual 
demand  of  those  countries,  and  sink  the  price  of  those  metals 
there  below  that  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  any  particular  country  their  quantity  fell  short  of  the 
effectual  demand,  so  as  to  raise  their  price  above  that  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  (Jovemment  would  have  no  occasion 
to  take  any  pains  to  import  them.  If  it  was  even  to  take  pains 
to  prevent  their  importation,  it  would  not  be  able  to  effectuate  it. 
Those  metals,  when  the  Spartans  had  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
them,  broke  through  all  the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
opposed  to  their  entrance  into  Lacedemon,  All  the  sanguinary 
laws  of  the  customs  are  not  able  to  prevent  tlie  importation  of 
the  teas  of  the   Dutch  and   Uottenburg  East  India  Companies, 
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because  somewhat  cheaper  ihau  those  of  the  British  Company. 
A  pound  of  tea,  however,  is  about  a  hundred  times  the  bulk  of 
one  of  the  highest  prices,  sixteen  shilHngs,  that  is  commonly 
paid  for  it  in  silver^  and  more  than  two  thousand  times  the  bulk 
of  the  same  price  in  gold^  and  consequently  just  so  many  times 
more  diflScult  to  smuggle. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  easy  transportation  of  gold  and  silver 
from  the  places  where  they  abound  to  those  where  they  nre  wanted^ 
that  the  price  of  those  metals  does  not  fluctuate  continually  like 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  which  are  hindered 
by  their  bulk  from  shifbing  their  -  situation^  when  the  market 
happens  to  be  either  over  or  understocked  with  them.  The  price 
of  those  metals,  indeed^  is  not  altogether  exempted  from  variation, 
but  the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable  are  generally  slow,  gradual, 
and  uniform.  In  Europe,  for  example,  it  is  supposed,  without 
much  foundation,  perhaps,  that,  during  the  course  of  the  present 
and  preceding  century,  they  have  been  constantly,  but  gradually, 
sinking  in  their  value,  on  account  of  the  continual  importations 
from  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  But  to  make  any  sudden  change 
in  the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  at  once, 
sensibly  and  remarkably,  the  money  price  of  all  other  commodities, 
requires  such  a  revolution  in  commerce  as  that  occasioned  by  the 
discovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  gold  and  silver  should  at  any  time 
fall  short  in  a  country  which  has  wherewithal  to  purchase  them, 
there  are  more  expedients  for  supplying  their  place  than  tliat  of 
almost  any  other  conmiodity.  If  the  materials  of  manufacture 
are  wanted,  industry  must  stop.  If  provisions  are  wanted,  the 
people  must  starve.  But  if  money  is  wanted,  barter  will  supply 
its  place,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  inconveniency.  Buying  and 
selling  upon  credit,  and  the  different  dealers  compensating  their 
credits  with  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once  a  year,  will  supply 
it  with  less  inconveniency.  A  well-regulated  paper  money  will 
supply  it,  not  only  without  inconveniency,  but,  in  some  cases,  with 
some  advantages.  Upon  every  account,  therefore,  the  attention 
.  of  Government  never  was  so  unnecessarily  employed  as  when 
j  directed  to  watch  over  the  preservation  or  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than  that  of  a  scarcity 
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of  money.     Money^  like  wine,  must  always  be  scarce  with  those 
who  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it. 
Those  who  have  either,  will  seldom  be  in  want  either  of  the  money 
or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  occasion  for.     This  complaint, 
however,  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  is  not  always  confined  to  im- 
provident spendthrifts.     It  is  sometimes  general  through  a  whole 
mercantile  town,  and  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.     Over- 
trading is  the  common  cause  of  it.     Sober  men,  whose  projects 
have  been  disproportioned  to  their  capitals,  are  as  likely  to  have 
neither  wherewithal  to  buy  money,  nor  credit   to  borrow  it,  as 
prodigals  whose  expense  has  been  disproportioned  to  their  revenue. 
Before  their  projects  can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  stock  is  gone, 
and  their  credit  with  it.     They  run  about  everywhere  to  borrow 
money,  and  everybody  tells   them  that  they  luive  none  to  lend. 
Even  such  general  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money  do  not 
always  prove  that  the  usual  number  of  gold  and  silver  pieces  are 
not  circulating  in  the  country,  but  that  many  people  want  those 
pieces  who  have  nothing  to   give  for  them.     When  the  profits 
of  trade  happen  to  bo  greater  than  ordinary,  over-trading  becomes 
a  general  error  both  among  great  and  small  dealers.     They  do 
not  always  send  more  money  abroad  than  usual,  but  they  buy 
upon   credit  both   at  home  and  abroad,  an  unusual  quantity  of 
goods,  which  they  send  to  some  distant  market,  in  hopes  that  the 
returns  will  come  in  before  the  demand  for  payment.    The  demand 
comes  before  the  returns,  and  they  have  nothing  at  hand  with 
which  they  can  either  purchase  money,  or  give  solid  security  for 
borrowing.     It  is  not  any  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the 
difficulty  which  such  people  find  iu  lx>rrowing,  and  which  their 
creditors  find  in  getting  payment,  that  occasions  the  general  com- 

I  plaint  of  the  scarcity  of  money. 

II  It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  seriously  to  prove  that 
wealth  does  not  consist  in  money,  or  in  gold  and  silver,  but  in 
what  money  purchases,  and  is  valuable  only  for  purchasing.  Money, 
no  doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of  the  national  capital ;  but  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  it  generally  makes  but  a  small  part,  and 
always  the  most  unprofitable  part  of  it 

It  is  not  because  wealth  consists  more  essentially  in  money  than 
in  goods,  that  the  merchant  finds  it  generally  more  easy  to  buy 
goods  with  money  than  to  buy  money  with  goods;  but  because 
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money  is  the  known  and  established  instrument  of  commerce,  for 
which  everything  is  readily  given  in  exchange,  but  which  is  not 
always  with  equal  readiness  to  be  got  in  exchange  for  everything. 
The  greater  part  of  g^oods  besides  are  more  perishable  than  money^ 
and  he  may  frequently  sustain  a  much  greater  loss  by  keeping 
tliem.  When  his  goods  are  uiK)n  hand  too,  he  is  more  liable  to 
such  demands  for  money  as  he  may  not  be  able  to  answer^  than 
when  he  has  got  their  price  in  his  coffers.  Over  and  above  all  this, 
his  profit  arises  more  directly  from  selling  than  from  buying,  and 
he  is  upon  all  these  accounts  generally  much  more  anxious  to 
exchange  his  goods  for  money  than  his  money  for  goods.  But 
though  a  particular  merchant,  with  abundance  of  goods  in  his 
warehouse,  may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  not  being  able  to  sell  them 
in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  not  liable  to  the  same  accident. 
The  whole  capital  of  a  merchant  frequently  consists  in  perishable 
goods  destined  for  purchasing  money.  But  it  is  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  a  country 
which  can  ever  be  destined  for  purchasing  gold  and  silver  from 
their  neighbours.  The  far  greater  part  is  circulated  and  consumed 
among  themselves ;  and  even  of  the  sur})lus  which  is  sent  abroad, 
the  greater  part  is  generally  destined  for  the  purchase  of  other 
foreign  goods.  Though  gold  and  silver,  therefore,  could  not  be 
had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  destined  to  purchase  them,  the 
nation  would  not  be  ruined.  It  might,  indeed,  suffer  some  loss 
and  inconvcniency,  and  be  forced  upon  some  of  those  expedients 
which  are  necessary  for  supplying  the  place  of  money.  The  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  however,  would  be  the  same,  or  very 
nearly  the  same,  as  usual,  because  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same  consumable  capital  would  be  employed  in  maintaining  it. 
And  though  goods  do  not  always  draw  money  so  readily  as  money 
draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw  it  more  necessarily  than 
even  it  draws  them.  Goods  can  serve  many  other  purposes  besides 
purchasing  money,  but  money  can  serve  no  other  purpose  besides 
purchasing  goods.  Money,  therefore,  necessarily  nms  after  goods, 
but  goods  do  not  always  or  necessarily  run  after  money.  The  man 
who  buys,  does  not  always  mean  to  sell  again,  but  frequently  to  use 
or  to  consume ;  whereas  he  who  sells  always  means  to  buy  again. 
The  one  may  frequently  have  done  the  whole,  but  the  other  can 
never  have  done  more  than  the  one-half  of  his  business.     It  is  not 
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for  its  own  sake  that  men  desire  money,  but  for  the  sake  of  what 
they  can  purchase  with  it. 

Consumable  commodities,  it  is  said,  are  soon  destroyed ;  whereas 
gold  and  silver  are  of  a  more  durable  nature,  and,  were  it  not  for 
this  continual  exportation,  might  be  accumulated  for  ages  together, 
to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  country. 
Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  pretended,  can  be  more  disadvantageous  to 
any  country  than  the  trade  which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  such 
lasting  for  such  perishable  commodities.  We  do  not,  however, 
reckon  that  trade  disadvantageous  which  consists  in  the  exchange 
of  the  hardware  of  England  for  the  wines  of  France;  and  yet 
hardware  is  a  very  durable  commodity,  and  was  it  not  for  this 
continual  exportation,  might  too  be  accumulated  for  ages  together, 
to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  country. 
But  it  readily  occurs  that  the  number  of  such  utensils  is  in  every 
country  necessarily  limited  by  the  use  which  there  is  for  them; 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  have  more  pots  and  pans  than  were 
i^ecessary  for  cooking  the  victuals  usually  consumed  there;  and 
that  if  the  quantity  of  victuals  wore  to  increase,  the  number  of 
pots  and  pans  would  readily  increase  along  with  it,  a  part  of  the 
increased  quantity  of  victuals  being  employed  in  purchasing  them, 
or  in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of  workmen  whose  business 
it  was  to  make  them.  It  should  as  readily  occur  that  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  is  in  every  country  limited  by  the  use  which 
there  is  for  those  metals;  that  their  use  consists  in  circulating 
commodities  as  coin,  and  in  affording  a  species  of  household 
furniture  as  plate;  that  the  quantity  of  coin  in  every  country  is 
regulated  by  the  value  of  the  commodities  which  are  to  be  circu- 
llited  by  it :  increase  that  value,  and  immediately  a  part  of  it  will 
be  sent  abroad  to  purchase,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  additional 
quantity  of  coin  requisite  for  circuhitiug  them :  that  the  quantity 
of  plate  is  regulated  by  the  number  and  wealth  of  those  private 
fiamilies  who  choose  to  indulge  themselves  in  that  sort  of  magni- 
ficence: increase  the  number  and  wealth  of  such  families,  and  a 
part  of  this  increased  wealth  will  most  probably  be  employed  in 
purchasing,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  an  additional  quantity  of 
plate :  that  to  attempt  to  increase  the  wealth  of  any  country,  either 
by  introducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  an  unnecessary  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  increase 
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the  good  clicer  of  private  families,  by  obliging  them  to  keep  an 
unnecessary   number  of    kitchen   utensils.      As    the    expense    ot^ 
purchasing  those  unnecessary  utensils  would  diminish  instead  of^ 
increasing   either   the   quantity   or  goodness   of  the   family  pro-  \ 
visions,  so  the  expense  of  purchasing  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  - 
gold  and  silver  must,  in  every  country,  as  necessarily  diminish  the 
wealth   which   feeds,   clothes,   and  lodges,   which    maintains   and 
employs  the  people.     Gold   and  silver,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
coin  or  of  plate,  are  utensils,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  much  as 
the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.    Increase  the  use  for  them,  increase 
the  consumable  conmiodities  which  are  to  be  circulated,  managed, 
and  prepared  by  means  of  them,  and  you  will  infallibly  increase 
the  quantity ;  but  if  you  attempt,  by  extraordinary  means,  to  in- 
crease  the  quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly  diminish  the  use  and 
even  the  quantity  too,  which  in  those  metals  can  never  be  greater 
than  what  the  use  requires.     Were  they  ever  to  be  accumulated 
beyond   this   quantity,   their   transportation   is   so  easy,  and  the 
loss  which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  unemployed  so  great,  that 
no   law  could   prevent  their   being  immediately  sent  out  of  the 
country. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  accumulate  gold  and  silver  in  onler 
to  enable  a  coimtry  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets 
and  armies  in  distant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies  are  maintained, 
not  with  gold  and  silver,  but  with  consumable  goods.  The  nation 
which,  from  the  annual  produce  of  its  domestic  industry,  from  the 
annual  revenue  arising  out  of  its  lands,  labour,  and  consumable 
stock,  has  wherewithal  to  purchase  those  consumable  goods  in 
distant  countries,  can  maintain  foreign  wars  there. 

A  nation  may  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  army  in 
a  distant  country  three  different  ways :  by  sending  abroad  either, 
first,  some  part  of  its  accumulated  gold  and  silver ;  or,  secondly, 
some  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  manufactures ;  or,  last  of  all, 
some  part  of  its  annual  rude  produce. 

The  gold  and  silver  which  can  properly  be  considered  as  accu- 
mulated or  stored  up  in  any  country,  may  be  distinguished  into 
three  parts :  first,  the  circulating  money ;  secondly,  the  plate  of 
private  families ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  money  which  may  have  been 
collected  by  many  years^  parsimony,  and  laid  up  in  the  treasury  of 
the  prince. 
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It  can  seldom  happen  thai  much  can  be  spared  from  the  circu-  - 
lating  money  of  the  country ;  because  in  that  tliere  can  seldom  be 
much  redundancy.  The  value  of  goods  annually  bought  and  sold 
in  any  country  requii*es  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to  circulate 
and  distribute  them  to  their  proper  consumers,  and  can  give 
employment  to  no  more.  The  channel  of  circulation  necessarily 
draws  to  itself  a  sum  sufficient  to  fill  it^  and  never  admits  any 
more.  Something,  however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from  this 
channel  in  the  case  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great  number  of 
people  who  are  maintained  abroad,  few  are  maintained  at  home. 
Fewer  goods  arc  circulated  there,  and  less  money  l>ccc>mc8  necessary 
to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  paper  money,  of 
some  sort  or  other  too,  such  as  Exchequer  notes,  navy  bills,  and 
bank  bills  in  England,  is  generally  issued  uix)n  such  occasions, 
and,  by  supplying  the  place  of  circulating  gold  and  silver,  gives  an 
opportunity  of  sending  a  greater  quantity  of  it  abroad.  All  this, 
however,  could  afford  but  a  poor  resource  for  maintaining  a  foreign 
war,  of  great  expense  and  several  years'  duration. 

The  melting  down  the  plate  of  private  families  has  upon  every 
occasion  been  found  a  still  more  insignificant  one.  The  French,  in 
the  banning  of  tlie  last  war,  did  not  derive  so  much  advantage 
from  this  expedient  as  to  compensate  the  loss  of  the  fashion. 

The  accumulated  treasures  of  the  prince  have,  in  former  times, 
afforded  a  much  greater  and  more  lusting  resource.  In  the  present 
times,  if  you  except  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  accumulate  treasure 
seems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  European  princes. 

The  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars  of  the  present 
century,  the  most  expensive  perhaps  which  history  records,  seem 
to  have  had  little  dependency  upon  the  exportation  either  of  the 
circulating  money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private  families,  or  of  the 
treasure  of  the  prince.  The  last  French  war  cost  Oreat  Britain 
upwards  of  ninety  millions,  including  not  only  the  seventy-five 
millions^  of  new  debt  that  was  contracted,  but  the  additional  two 
shillings  in  the  pound  land-tax,  and  what  was  annually  borrowed  of 
the  sinking  fund.  More  than  two-tliirds  of  this  expense  was  laid 
out  in  foreign  countries;  in  Germany,  Portugal,  America,  in  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  tlie  East  and  West  Indies.     The 

*  Tlie  aotaa]  addition,  nooording  to  Qrellier's  History  of  the  National  Debt,  p.  161, 
WAS  jC63,oao,7i6. 
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kings  of  England  bad  no  accnmnlatcil  treasure.  We  never  hear 
of  any  extraordinaiy  quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down,  l^e 
circulating  gold  and  silver  of  tbe  country  bad  not  been  supposed 
to  exceed  eigbteen  millions.  Since  tbe  late  re-coinage  of  tbe  gold, 
bowever,  it  is  believed  to  bave  been  a  good  deal  underrated.  Let 
us  suppose,  tberefore,  according  to  tbe  most  exaggerated  compu- 
tation wbicb  I  remember  to  bave  eitber  seen  or  beard  of,  tbat,  gold 
and  silver  together,  it  amounted  to  thirty  millions.  Had  tbe  war 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  our  money,  tbe  whole  of  it  must,  even 
according  to  this  computation,  bave  been  sent  out  and  returned 
again  at  least  twice,  in  a  period  of  between  six  and  seven  years. 
Should  this  l)e  supposed,  it  would  afford  tbe  most  decisive  argu- 
ment to  demonstrate  bow  unnecessary  it  is  for  Oovernment  to 
watch  over  the  preservation  of  money,  since  upon  this  supposition 
tbe  whole  money  of  tbe  country  must  bave  gone  from  it  and 
returned  to  it  again,  two  diflTerent  times  in  so  short  a  period, 
without  anybody^s  knowing  anything  of  the  matter.  Tbe  channel 
of  circulation,  however,  never  appeared  more  empty  than  usual 
during  any  part  of  this  period.  Few  people  wanted  money  who 
bad  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  Tbe  profits  of  foreign  trade,  indeed, 
were  greater  than  usual  during  the  whole  war,  but  e8})ecially 
towards  the  end  of  it.  This  occasioned,  what  it  always  occasions, 
a  general  overtrading  in  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this 
again  occasioned  the  usual  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  money, 
which  always  follows  overtrading.  Many  people  wanted  it,  who 
had  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it;  and 
because  tbe  debtors  found  it  difficult  to  borrow,  tbe  creditors  found 
it  difficult  to  get  payment.  Gold  and  silver,  however,  were 
generally  to  be  bad  for  their  value,  by  those  who  bad  that  value 
to  give  for  them. 

The  enormous  expense  of  tbe  late  war,  therefore,  must  bave  been 
chiefly  defrayed,  not  by  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  but  by 
that  of  British  commodities  of  some  kind  or  other.  When  tbe 
Government,  or  those  who  acted  under  them,  contracted  with  a 
merchant  for  a  remittance  to  some  foreign  country,  he  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  pay  his  foreign  correspondent,  upon  whom 
he  had  granted  a  bill,  by  sending  abroad  rather  commodities  than 
gold  and  silver.  If  tbe  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  not  in 
demand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  to  send  them  to  some 
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other  country,  in  which  he  could  purchase  a  bill  upon  that  country. 
The  transportation  of  commodities,  when  properly  suited  to  the 
market,  is  always  attended  with  a  considerable  profit;  whereas  that 
of  gold  and  silver  is  scarce  ever  attended  with  any.  When  those 
metals  are  sent  abroad  in  order  to  purchase  foreign  commoditiesj 
the  merchant's  profit  arises,  not  from  the  purchase,  but  from  the 
sale  of  the  returns.  But  when  they  are  sent  abroad  merely  to  pay 
a  debt,  he  gets  no  returns,  and  consequently  no  profit.  He 
naturally,  therefore,  exerts  his  invention  to  find  out  a  way  of  paying 
his  foreign  debts,  rather  by  the  exportation  of  conmiodities  than 
by  that  of  gold  and  silver.  The  great  quantity  of  British  goods 
exported  during  the  course  of  the  late  war,  without  bring^g  back 
any  returns,  is  accordingly  remarked  by  the  author  of  The  Present 
State  of  the  Nation.^ 

Besides  the  three  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  above  mentioned,  there 
is  in  all  g^reat  commercial  countries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately 
imported  and  exported  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade.  This 
bullion,  as  it  circulates  among  diflerent  commercial  countries  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  national  coin  circulates  in  every  particular 
country,  may  be  considered  as  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile 
republic.  The  national  coin  receives  its  movement  and  direction 
from  the  conmiodities  circulated  within  the  precincts  of  each  par- 
ticular country :  the  inoney  of  the  mercantile  republic,  from  those 
circulated  between  diirerent  countries.  Botli  arc  employed  iu 
facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  different  individuals  of  the 
same,  the  other  between  those  of  difierent  nations.  Part  of  this 
money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic  may  have  been,  and  prob- 
ably was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the  late  war.  In  time  of  a 
general  war,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  movement  and  direction 
should  be  impressed  upon  it  different  from  what  it  usually  follows  in 
profound  peace;  that  it  should  circulate  more  about  the  seat  of  the 
war,  and  be  more  employed  in  purchasing  there,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  the  pay  and  provisions  of  the  difierent  armies. 
But  whatever  part  of  this  money  of  the  mercantile  republic,  Great 
Britain  may  have  annually  employed  in  this  manner,  it  must  have 
been  annually  purchased,  either  with  British  commodities,  or  with 
something  else  that  had  been  purchased  with  them;  which  still 
brings  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 

I  Tbo  author  of  this  tract  is  said  to  have  beui  Rrasnius  Philips. 
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and  labour  of  the  coimtiy,  as  the  ultimate  resources  which  enabled 
ns  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  natural  indeed  to  suppose  that  so 
great  an  annual  expense  must  have  been  defrayed  from  a  great 
annual  produce.  The  expense  of  1761,  for  example^  amounted  to 
more  tiian  nineteen  millions.  No  accumulation  could  have  sup- 
ported so  g^eat  an  annual  profusion.  There  is  no  annual  produce 
even  of  gold  and  silver  which  could  have  supported  it.  The  whole 
gold  and  silver  annually  imported  into  both  Spain  and  Portugal, 
ncconling  to  the  best  accounts,  does  not  commonly  much  exceed  six 
millions  sterling,  which,  in  some  years,  would  scarce  have  paid  four 
months'  expense  of  the  late  war.       ^  / 

Tlie  commodities  most  proper  for  being  transported  to  distant 
countries,  in  order  to  purchase  there,  either  the  pay  and  provisions 
of  an  army,  or  some  part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republic 
to  be  employed  in  purchasing  them,  seem  to  be  the  finer  and  more 
improved  manufactures ;  such  as  contain  a  great  value  in  a  small 
bulk,  and  can,  therefore,  be  exported  to  a  great  distance  at  little 
expense.  A  country  whose  industry  produces  a  great  annual  sur- 
plus of  such  manufactures,  which  are  usually  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  may  carry  on  for  many  years  a  very  expensive  foreign 
war,  without  either  exporting  any  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  even  having  any  such  quantity  to  export.  A  consicmable 
part  of  tlie  annual  surplus  of  its  manufactures  must,  indeed,  in  this 
case  be  exported,  without  bringing  back  any  returns  to  the  country, 
though  it  does  to  the  merchant ;  the  government  purchasing  of  the 
merchant  his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  purchase 
there  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  army.  Some  part  of  this  sur- 
plus, however,  may  still  continue  to  bring  back  a  return.  The 
manufacturers,  during  the  war,  will  have  a  double  demand  upon 
them,  and  be  called  upon,  first,  to  work  up  goods  to  be  sent  abroad, 
for  paying  the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  countries  for  the  pay  and 
provisions  of  the  army;  and,  secondly,  to  work  up  such  as  are 
necessary  for  purchasing  the  common  returns  that  had  usimlly  been 
consiuned  in  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  destructive 
foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  manufactures  may  fre- 
quently flourish  greatly ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decline 
on  the  return  of  the  peace.  They  may  flourish  amidst  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  and  begin  to  decay  upon  the  return  of  its  prosperity. 
The  different  state  of  many  difierent  branches  of  the  British  manu- 
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factures  during  the  late  war,  and  for  some  time  after  the  peace, 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  just  now  said.^ 

No  foreign  war  of  great  expense  or  duration  could  conveniently 
be  carried  on  by  the  exportation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil. 
The  expense  of  sending  such  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  foreign  country 
as  might  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  army,  would  be  too 
great.'  Few  countries  too  produce  much  more  rude  produce  than 
what  is  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  their  own  inhabitants. 
To  send  abroad  any  gpreat  quantity  of  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  send 
abroad  a  part  of  the  necessary  subsistence  of  the  people.  It  is  other- 
wise with  the  exportation  of  manufactures.  The  maintenance  of 
the  people  employed  in  them  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the  surplus 
part  of  their  work  is  exported.  Mr.  Hume  frequently  takes  notice 
of  the  inability  of  the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  without 
interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  duration.  The  English,  in 
those  days,  had  nothing  wherewithal  to  purchase  the  pay  and  pro- 
visions of  their  armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  either  the  rude 
produce  of  the  soil,  of  which  no  considerable  part  could  be  spared 
from  the  home  consumption,  or  a  few  manufactures  of  the  coarsest 
kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude  produce,  the  transportation 
was  too  expensive.  This  inability  did  not  arise  from  the  want  of 
mpniy,  but  of  the  finer  and  more  improved  manufactures.  Bujring 
and  selling  was  transacted  by  means  of  money  in  England  then, 
as  well  as  now.  The  quantity  of  circulating  money  must  have 
borne  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of  purchases 


*  Noihiog  if  more  freqaenily  com- 
mented  on,  daring  the  oontinuanoe  of  a 
great  war,  than  the  apparent  proaperity 
of  oeriain  manufiusturee.  and  the  seneral 
activity  of  industry.  During  the  late 
American  war,  there  were  people  who 
bclicTcd  that  the  country  was  richer  for 
its  watte.  The  fiust  ii,  there  ia  great 
acttrity  in  production,  for  armies  must 
be  maintained  under  drcumstanoes  in 
which  proftision  is  inevitable,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  a  great  demand  for  the 
Sroduction  of  commodities.  The  charge 
icorred  is  generaUy  met  in  modem 
times  by  loans,  the  raising  of  which  do 
not  require  any  immediate  sacrifice.  But 
when  the  demand  ceases,  a  reaction 
•nsaes,  and  the  manufacturer  has  to 
oo&tead  against  a  fiuling  market  and  in- 
creased taxation.  Were  it  not  for  the 
practice  of  carrying  on  war  by  incurring 


debt,  no  country  would  ever  faU  into  the 
error  of  believing  that  a  season  of  war 
could  ever  be  a  season  of  prosperity. 

'  This  depencb  on  the  character  of  the 
rude  produce.  It  would  be  possible,  did 
the  country  in  question  supply  a  lam 
amount  of  precious  or  valuable  metals 
from  its  mines.  It  would  be  posrible,  if 
the  rude  produce  were  of  great  niue  and 
in  great  demand.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
wool  of  Bnffland  was  a  rude  produee 
in  the  middle  ases,  which  undoubtedly 
gave  a  monarch  Tike  Edward  the  Third 
great  fiusilities  for  carrying  on  has  oam- 

Saigns.  So  the  cotton  of  the  United 
tates  was,  and  would  stiU  be^  as  im- 
portant an  article  of  export  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  bills  drawn  on  foreign 
countries  by  those  who  negotiate  loans, 
as  the  manufactures  of  many  oflier 
countries  would  be. 
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and  sales  usually  transacted  at  tliat  time,  which  it  does  to  those 
transacted  at  present ;  or  rather  it  must  have  borne  a  greater  pro- 
portion, because  there  was  then  no  paper,  which  now  occupies  a 
great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold  and  silver.  Among  nations 
to  whom  conmicrce  and  manufactures  are  little  known,  the  sove- 
reign, upon  extraordinary  occasions,  can  seldom  draw  any  consider- 
able aid  from  his  subjects,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  explained 
hereafter.  It  is  in  such  countries,  therefore,  that  he  generally 
endeavours  to  accumulate  a  treasure,  as  the  only  resource  against 
such  emergencies.  Independent  of  this  necessity,  he  is  in  such  a 
situation  naturally  disposed  to  the  pareimony  requisite  for  accu- 
mulation. In  that  simple  state,  the  expense  even  of  a  sovereign 
is  not  directed  by  the  vanity  which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of 
a  court,  but  is  employed  in  bounty  to  his  tenants  and  hospitality 
to  his  retainere.  But  bounty  and  hospitality  very  seldom  lead  to 
extravagance,  though  vanity  almost  always  docs,  livery  Tartar 
chief,  accordingly,  has  a  treasure.  The  treasures  of  Mazeppa,  chief 
of  the  Cossacks  in  the  Ukraine,  the  famous  ally  of  Charles  XII, 
are  said  to  have  been  very  great.  The  French  kings  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race  had  all  treasures.  When  they  divided  their  kingdom 
among  their  different  children,  they  divided  their  treasure  too. 
The  Saxon  princes,  and  the  first  kings  after  the  Conquest,  seem 
likewise  to  have  accumulated  treasures.  The  first  exploit  of  every 
new  reign  was  commonly  to  seize  the  treasure  of  the  preceding 
king,  as  the  most  essential  measure  for  securing  the  succession. 
The  sovereigns  of  improved  and  commercial  countries  are  not  under  ; 
the  same  necessity  of  accumulating  treasures,  because  they  can 
generally  draw  from  their  subjects  extraordinary  aids  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  They  are  likewise  less  disposed  to  do  so. 
They  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  follow  the  mode  of  the  times, 
and  their  expense  comes  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  extravagant 
vanity  which  directs  that  of  all  the  other  great  proprietore  in  their 
dominions.  The  insignificant  pageantry  of  their  court  becomes 
every  day  more  brilliant,  and  the  expense  of  it  not  only  prevents 
accumulation,  but  frequently  encroaches  upon  the  funds  destined 
for  more  necessary  expenses.  What  Dercyllidas  said  of  the  court 
of  Persia  may  be  applied  to  that  of  several  European  princes,  that 
he  saw  there  much  splendour  but  little  strength,  and  many  servants 
but  few  soldiers. 

c   2 
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The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  is  not  the  principal,  much 
less  the  sole  benefit  which  a  nation  derives  from  its  foreign  trade. 
Between  whatever  places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they  all  of 
them  derive  two  distinct  benefits  from  it.  It  carries  out  that  sur- 
plus  part  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  labour  for  which  there 
is  no  demand  among  them,  and  brings  back  in  return  for  it  some- 
thing else  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives  a  value  to  their 
superfluities,  by  exchanging  them  for  something  else,  which  may 
satisfy  a  part  of  their  wants,  and  increase  their  enjoyments.  By 
means  of  it,  the  narrowness  of  the  home  market  does  not  hinder 
the  division  of  labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  manufacture 
from  being  carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  By  opening  a  more 
extensive  market  for  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 
may  exceed  the  home  consumption,  it  encourages  them  to  improve 
its  productive  powers,  and  to  augment  its  annual  produce  to  the 
utmost,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the 
society.  These  great  and  important  services  foreign  trade  is  con- 
tinually occupied  in  performing,  to  all  the  different  countries 
between  which  it  is  carried  on.  They  all  derive  great  benefit  from 
it,  though  that  in  which  the  merchant  resides  generally  derives  the 
greatest,  as  he  is  generally  more  employed  in  supplying  the  wants 
and  carrying  out  the  superfluities  of  his  own,  than  of  any  other 
particular  country.  To  import  the  gold  and  silver  which  may  be 
wanted,  into  the  countries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a  part 
of  the  business  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is,  however,  a  most  in- 
significant part  of  it.  A  country  which  carried  on  foreign  trade 
merely  upon  this  account,  could  scarce  have  occasion  to  freight  a 
ship  in  a  century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  that  the  discovery 
of  America  has  enriched  Europe.  By  the  abundance  of  the  American 
mines,  those  metals  have  become  cheaper.  A  service  of  plate  can 
now  be  purchased  for  about  a  third  part  of  the  corn,  or  a  third  part 
of  the  labour,  which  it  would  have  cost  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
With  the  same  annual  expense  of  labour  and  commodities,  Europe 
can  annually  purchase  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  plate 
which  it  could  have  purchased  at  that  time.  But  when  a  com- 
modity comes  to  be  sold  for  a  third  part  of  what  had  been  its  usual 
price,  not  only  those  who  purchased  it  before  can  purchase  three 
times  their  former  quantity,  but  it  is  brought  down  to  tlie  level  of 
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a  mnch  greater  numl)er  of  purchasers ;  i)erhaps  to  more  than  ten, 
perhaps  to  more  than  twenty  times  the  former  number.  So  that 
there  may  be  in  Europe  at  present  not  only  more  than  three  times^ 
but  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  plate  which 
would  have  been  in  it,  even  in  its  present  state  of  improvement, 
had  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines  never  been  made.  So  far 
Europe  has,  no  doubt,  gained  a  real  conveniency,  though  surely  a 
very  trifling  one.  The  cheapness  of  gold  and  silver  renders  those 
metals  rather  less  fit  for  the  purposes  of  money  than  they  were 
before.  In  order  to  make  the  same  purchases,  we  must  load  our- 
selves with  a  greater  quantity  of  them,  and  carry  about  a  shilling 
in  our  pocket  where  a  groat  would  have  done  l)€fore.  It  is  difUcult 
to  say  which  is  most  trifling — this  inconvcniency,  or  the  opposite 
conveniency.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made  any 
very  essential  change  in  the  state  of  Europe.  The  discovery  of 
America,  however,  certainly  made  a  most  essential  one.  By  opening 
a  new  and  inexhaustible  market  to  all  the  commodities  of  Europe, 
it  gave  occasion  to  new  divisions  of  labour  and  improvements  of  art, 
which,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  commerce,  could  never 
have  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to  take  off  the  greater  part 
of  their  produce.  The  pnxluctive  powers  of  labour  were  improved, 
and  its  produce  increased  in  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe^ 
and  together  with  it  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  commodities  of  Europe  were  almost  all  new  to  America,  and 
many  of  those  of  America  were  new  to  Europe.  A  new  set  of 
exchanges,  therefore,  began  to  take  place  which  had  never  l>een 
thought  of  before,  and  which  should  naturally  have  proved  as 
advantageous  to  the  new,  as  it  certainly  did  to  the  old  continent. 
The  savage  injustice  of  the  15uropcans  rendered  an  event,  which 
onght  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruinous  and  destructive  to 
several  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  happened  much  about  the  same  time,  opened, 
perhaps,  a  still  more  extensive  range  to  foreign  commerce  than  even 
that  of  America,  notwithstanding  the  greater  distance.  There  were 
but  two  nations  in  America,  in  any  respect  superior  to  savages,  and 
these  were  destroyed  almost  as  soon  as  discovered.  The  rest  were 
mere  savages.  But  the  empires  of  China,  Hindostan,  Japan,  as  well 
as  several  others  in  the  East  Indies,  without  having  richer  mines  of 
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gold  or  silver,  were  in  every  other  respect  much  richer,  better  cul- 
tivated,  and  more  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manufiM^tures  than  either 
Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we  should  credit,  what  plainly  deserves 
no  credit,  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Spanish  writers  concern- 
ing the  ancient  state  of  those  empires.  But  rich  and  civilised 
nations  can  always  exchange  to  a  much  greater  value  with  one 
another  than  with  savages  and  barbarians.  Europe,  however,  has 
hitherto  derived  much  less  advantage  from  its  commerce  with  the 
East  Indies  than  from  that  with  America.  The  Portuguese  mono* 
polised  the  East  India  trade  to  themselves  for  about  a  century,  and 
it  was  only  indirectly  and  through  them  that  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  could  either  send  out  or  receive  any  goods  from  that 
country.  When  the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
began  to  encroach  upon  them,  they  vested  their  whole  East  India 
commerce  in  an  exclusive  company.  The  English,  French,  Swedes, 
and  Danes  have  all  followed  their  example,  so  that  no  great  nation 
in  Europe  has  ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  free  commerce  to  the 
East  Indies.  No  other  reason  need  be  assigned  why  it  has  never 
been  so  advantageous  as  tlio  trade  to  America,  which,  between 
almost  every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colonies,  is  free  to  all  its 
subjects.  The  exclusive  privileges  of  those  East  India  companies, 
their  great  riches,  the  great  favour  and  protection  which  these  have 
procured  them  from  their  respective  governments,  have  excited 
much  envy  against  tliem.  Tliis  envy  has  frequently  represented 
their  trade  as  altogether  pernicious,  on  account  of  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  silver  which  it  every  year  exports  from  the  countries  from 
which  it  is  carried  on.  The  parties  concerned  have  replied,  that 
their  trade,  by  this  continual  exportation  of  silver,  might,  indeed, 
tend  to  impoverish  Europe  in  general,  but  not  the  particular  country 
from  which  it  was  carried  on ;  because,  by  the  exportation  of  a  part 
of  the  returns  to  other  European  countries,  it  annually  brought 
home  a  much  greater  quantity  of  that  metal  than  it  carried  out. 
Both  the  objection  and  the  reply  are  founded  in  the  popular  notion 
which  I  have  been  just  now  examining.  It  is,  therefore,  unneces- 
sary to  say  anything  ftirther  about  either.  By  the  annual  exi)orta- 
tion  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies,  plate  is  probably  somewhat  dearer 
in  Europe  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been,  and  coined  silver 
probably  purchases  a  larger  quantity  both  of  labour  and  commodi- 
ties.   The  former  of  these  two  9(ieots  is  a  very  small  loss,  Uie  latter 
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fi  very  Rmall  mlvnnbifi^c ;  l)olli  too  inRip^niiicnnt  to  dcscrvo  miy  part 
of  the  public  attention.  The  trade  to  the  East  Indies^  by  opening  a 
market  to  the  commodities  of  Europe^  or,  what  comes  nearly  to  the 
same  thing,  to  the  gold  and  silver  which  is  purchased  with  those 
commodities,  must  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  annual  production 
of  European  commodities,  and  consequently  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  Europe.  That  it  has  hitherto  increased  them  so  little, 
is  probably  owing  to  the  restraints  which  it  everywhere  labours 
under. 

I  thought  it  necessary,  though  at  the  hazard  of  being  tedious,  to 
examine  at  full  length  this  popular  notion,  that  wealth  consists  in 
money,  or  in  gold  and  silver.  Money  in  common  language,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  frequently  signifies  wealth ;  and  this  ambi- 
guity of  expression  has  rendered  this  popular  notion  so  ikmiliar  to 
us,  that  even  they  who  are  convinced  of  its  absurdity  are  very  apt 
to  forget  their  own  principles,  and  in  the  course  of  their  reasonings 
to  take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain  and  undeniable  truth.  Some  of  the 
best  English  writers  upon  commerce  set  out  with  observing,  that 
the  wealth  of  a  country  consists,  not  in  its  gold  and  silver  only,  but 
in  its  lands,  houses,  and  consumable  goods  of  all  different  kinds.  In 
the  course  of  their  reasonings,  however,  the  lands,  houses,  and  con- 
sumable goods  seem  to  slip  out  of  their  memory,  and  the  strain  of 
their  argument  frequently  supposes  that  all  wealth  consists  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  that  to  multiply  those  metals  is  the  great  object  of 
national  industry  and  commerce. 

Tlie  two  principles  being  established,  however,  that  wealth  con- 
sisted in  gold  and  silver,  and  that  those  metals  could  be  brought 
into  a  coimtry  which  had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance  of  trade,  or 
by  exporting  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported,  it  necessarily 
became  the  great  object  of  political  economy  to  diminish  as  much  as 
possible  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption, 
and  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  exportation  of  the  produce 
of  domestic  industry.  Its  two  g^reat  engines  for  enriching  the 
country,  therefore,  were  restraints  upon  importation,  and  encourage- 
ments to  exportation. 

The  restraints  upon  importation  were  of  two  kinds. 

First,  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  such  foreign  goods  for 
home  consumption  as  could  be  produced  at  home,  from  whatever 
country  they  were  imported. 
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Secondly^  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods  of  almost  all 
kinds  from  those  particular  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade 
was  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous. 

Those  different  restraints  consisted  sometimes  in  high  duties^  and 
sometimes  in  absolute  prohibitions. 

Exportation  was  encouraged  sometimes  by  drawbacks,  sometimes 
by  bounties,  sometimes  by  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce  with 
sovereign  states,  and  sometimes  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
distant  countries. 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different  occasions.  When  the 
home  manufactures  were  subject  to  any  duty  or  excise,  eitlier  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their  ex- 
portation ;  and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to  a  duty  were  imported 
in  order  to  be  exported  again,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this 
duty  was  sometimes  given  back  upon  such  exportations. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement  either  of  some  begin- 
ning manufactures,  or  of  such  sorts  of  industry  of  other  kinds  as 
were  supposed  to  deserve  particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  imrticular  privileges  were 
procured  in  some  foreign  state  for  the  goods  and  merchants  of  the 
country,  beyond  what  were  granted  to  those  of  otlier  countries. 

By  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  distant  countries,  not  only 
particular  privileges  but  a  monopoly  was  frequently  prooured  for 
the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country  which  established  them. 

The  two  sorts  of  restraints  upon  importation  above  mentioned, 
togetlier  wiUi  tlicse  four  encouragements  to  exi)ortation,  constitute 
the  six  principal  means  by  which  the  commercial  system  proposes 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  any  country  by  turning 
the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour.  I  shall  consider  each  of  them  in 
a  particular  diapter,  and,  without  taking  much  ftirther  notice  of 
their  supposed  tendency  to  bring  money  into  the  country,  I  shall 
examine  chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be  the  effects  of  each  of  them 
upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  industry.  According  as  they  tend 
either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  value  of  this  annual  produce,  they 
must  evidently  tend  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  real  wealth 
and  revenue  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

OF   RESTRAINTS   UPON   TUB   IMPORTATION    FROM    FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 
OF  SUCH   GOODS   AS   CAN   BB   PRODUCED   AT   HOME. 

T>  Y  restiraiuing,  either  by  high  duties^  or  by  absolute  prohibitions, 
-■-^  the  iini)ortatioii  of  such  goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can 
be  produced  at  home^  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  is  more  or 
less  secured  to  the  domestic  industry  employed  in  producing  them. 
Thus  the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live  cattle  or  salt  provisions 
from  foreign  countries  secures  to  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  for  butcher's-meat.  The  high  duties 
upon  tlic  imiM)rtation  of  corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  give  a  like  advantage  to  the  growers  of 
that  commodity.  The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
woollens  is  equally  favourable  to  the  woollen  manufacturers.  The 
silk  manufacture,  though  altogether  employed  upon  foreign  ma- 
terials, has  lately  obtained  the  same  advantage.  The  linen  manu- 
factnre  has  not  yet  obtained  it,  but  is  making  great  strides  towards 
it.  Many  other  sorts  of  manufacturers  have,  in  the  same  manner, 
obtained  in  Great  Britain,  either  altogether,  or  very  nearly  a 
monopoly  against  their  countrymen.  The  variety  of  goods  of  which 
the  importation  into  Great  Britain  is  prohibited,  either  absolutely, 
or  under  certain  circumstances,  greatly  exceeds  what  can  easily  be 
suspected  by  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
the  customs. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home  market  frequently  gives  great 
encouragement  to  that  particular  species  of  industry  which  enjoys 
it,  and  frequently  turns  towards  that  employment  a  greater  share  of 
both  the  labour  and  stock  of  the  society  than  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  it,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  whether  it  tends  either  to 
increase  the  general  industry  of  the  society,  or  to  give  it  the  most 
advantageous  direction,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  evident. 

The  general  industry  of  the  society  never  can  exceed  what  the 
capital  of  the  society  can  employ.  As  the  number  of  workmen  that 
can  be  kept  ia  employment  by  any  particular  person  must  bear 
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a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital^  so  the  number  of  those  that  can 
be  continually  employed  by  all  the  members  of  a  great  society, 
must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  whole  capital  of  that  society, 
and  never  can  exceed  that  proix>rtion.  No  regulation  of  commerce 
lean  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  in  any  society  beyond  what 
its  capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a 
direction  into  which  it  might  not  otherwise  have  gone ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  artificial  direction  is  likely  to  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  society  than  that  into  which  it  would  have 
gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himself  to  find  out  the 
most  advantageous  employment  for  whatever  capital  he  can  de- 
mand. It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of  the  society, 
which  he  has  in  view.  But  the  study  of  his  own  advantage 
naturally,  or  rather  neccssaiily,  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employment 
which  is  most  advantageous  to  the  society. 

First,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ  his  capital  as  near 
home  OS  he  can,  and  consequently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  support 
of  domestic  industry ;  provided  always  that  he  can  thereby  obtain 
the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal  less  than  the  ordinary,  profits 
of  stock. 

Thus,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  every  wholesale  merchant 
naturally  prefers  the  home  trade  to  the  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion, and  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  to  the  carrying  trado.^ 
In  the  home  trade  his  capital  is  never  so  long  out  of  his  sight  as  it 
frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption.  He  can  know 
better  the  character  and  situation  of  the  persons  whom  he  trusts, 
and,  if  he  should  hapi>cn  to  1m)  deceived,  he  knows  better  the  laws 
of  the  country  from  which  he  must  seek  redress.  In  the  carrying 
trade,  the  capital  of  the  merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided  between 
two  foreign  countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  necessarily  brought 
home,  or  placed  under  his  own  immediate  view  and  command. 
The  capital  which  an  Amsterdam  merchant  employs  in  carrying 
com  from  Konigsberg  to  Lisbon,  and  fruit  and  wine  from  Lisbon 
to  Konigsberg,  must  generally  be  the  one  half  of  it  at  Konigs* 
berg  and  tlie  other  half  at  Lisbon.     No  part  of  it  need  ever  come 

*  '  Dmnt  un  gnuid  4i4t,  le  oommeroe      des    produoiioiu   imiioniil««.'      Tui|^i, 
•lUriaun  forme  un  objei  ir^s-modiqae      Commeroe  dct  Qnunii,  p.  187. 
•a  oompiinUaon  da  coiuiu«roo  iuUrieuns 
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to  Amstcnlam.  The  natural  resideucc  of  such  a  mcrcliant  should 
either  be  at  Konigsberg  or  Lisbon^  and  it  can  only  be  some  very 
particular  circumstance  which  can  make  him  prefer  the  residence  of 
Amsterdam.  The  uneasiness^  however,  which  he  feels  at  l^ing 
separated  so  far  from  his  capital^  generally  determines  him  to  bring 
part  both  of  the  Konigsberg  goods  which  he  destines  for  the 
market  of  Lisbon,  and  of  the  Lisbon  goods  which  he  destines  for 
that  of  Konigsberg,  to  Amsterdam;  and  though  this  necessarily 
subjects  him  to  a  double  charge  of  loading  and  unloading,  as  well  as 
to  the  payment  of  some  duties  and  customs,  yet  for  the  sake  of 
having  some  part  of  his  capital  always  under  his  own  view  and 
command,  he  willingly  submits  to  this  extraordinary  charge;  and 
it  is  in  this  manner  that  every  country  which  has  any  considerable 
share  of  the  carrying  trade,  becomes  always  the  emporium,  or 
general  market,  for  the  goods  of  all  the  different  countries  whose 
tnule  it  carries  on.  The  merchant,  in  order  to  save  a  second 
loading  and  unloading,  endeavours  always  to  sell  in  the  home 
market  as  much  of  the  goods  of  all  those  different  countries  as 
he  can,  and  thus,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  convert  his  carrying  trade 
into  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption.  A  merchant,  in  the  same 
manner,  who  is  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  when 
he  collects  goods  for  foreign  markets,  will  always  be  glad,  upon 
equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to  sell  as  g^eat  a  part  of  them  at  home 
as  he  can.  He  saves  himself  the  risk  and  trouble  of  exportation, 
when,  so  far  as  he  can,  he  thus  converts  his  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  into  a  home  trade.  Home  is  in  this  manner  the 
centre,  if  I  may  say  so,  round  which  the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country  are  continually  circulating,  and  towards  which 
they  are  always  tending,  though  by  particular  causes  they  may 
sometimes  be  driven  off  and  repelled  from  it  towards  more  distant 
employments.  But  a  capital  employed  in  the  home  trade,  it  has 
already  1)een  shown,  necessarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  domestic  industry,  and  gives  revenue  and  employment  to  a 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  than  an  equal 
capital  employed  in  the  foi*eign  trade  of  consumption;  and  one 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  has  the  same  ad- 
vantage over  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the  carrying  trade. 
Upon  equal,  or  only  nearly  equal  profits,  therefore,  every  individual 
naturally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital  in  the  manner  in  which 
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I    it  18  likely  to  afford  the  greatest  support  to  domestic  industry,  and 
to  give  revenue  and  employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  people 
;    of  his  own  country. 

>  Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his  capital  in  the  support 
of  domestic  industry,  necessarily  endeavours  so  to  direct  that 
industry,  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 

The  produce  of  industry  is  what  it  adds  to  the  subject  or  ma- 
terials upon  which  it  is  employed.  In  proportion  as  the  value  of 
this  produce  is  great  or  small,  so  will  likewise  l>e  the  profits  of  the 
employer.  But  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  profit  that  any  man 
employs  a  capital  in  the  support  of  industry ;  and  he  will  always, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  employ  it  in  the  support  of  that  industry  of 
which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  or  to 
exchange  for  the  greatest  quantity  either  of  money  or  of  other 
goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  society  is  always  precisely  equal 
to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its 
industry,  or  rather  is  precisely  the  same  thing  with  that  exchange- 
able value.  As  every  individual,  therefore,  endeavours  as  much 
as  he  can  boUi  to  employ  his  capital  in  the  support  of  domestic 
industry,  and  so  to  direct  that  industry  that  its  produce  may  be  of 
the  greatest  value,  every  individual  necessarily  labours  to  render 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  society  as  great  as  he  can.  He  gene- 
rally, indeed,  neither  intends  to  promote  the  public  interest,  nor 
knows  how  much  he  is  promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  support  of 
domestic  to  that  of  foreign  industry,  he  intends  only  his  own 
security ;  and  by  directing  that  industry  in  such  a  manner  as  its 
produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  value^  he  intends  only  his  own  gain, 
and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  led  by  an  invisible  hand 
to  promote  an  end  which  was  no  part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it 
always  the  worse  for  the  society  that  it  was  no  part  of  it.  By 
pursuing  his  own  interest  he  frequently  promotes  that  of  the 
society  more  effectually  than  when  he  really  intends  to  promote  it. 
I  have  never  known  much  good  done  by  those  who  affected  to 
trade  for  the  public  good.  It  is  an  affectation,  indeed,  not  very 
common  among  merchants,  and  very  few  words  need  be  employed 
in  dissuading  them  from  it. 

What  is  the  species  of  domestic  industry  which  his  capital  can 
employ,  and  of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest 
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valuc^  every  individual^  it  is  evident^  can^  in  his  loeal  situation, 
judge  much  better  than  any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him. 
Tlic  statesman,  who  should  attempt  to  direct  private  people  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load 
himself  with  a  most  unnecessary  attention,  but  assume  an  authority 
which  could  safely  be  trusted,  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to 
no  council  or  senate  whatever,  and  which  would  nowhere  be  so 
dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  presumption 
enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  produce  of  domestic 
industry,  in  any  particular  art  or  manufacture,  is  in  some  measure 
to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their 
capitals,  and  must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  either  a  useless  or  a 
hurtful  regulation.  If  the  produce  of  domestic  can  be  brought 
there  as  cheap  as  that  of  foreign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evidently 
useless.  If  it  cannot,  it  must  generally  be  hurtful.  It  is  the  maxim 
of  every  prudent  master  of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at 
home  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to  buy.  The  tailor 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the 
shoemaker.  The  shoemaker  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own 
clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor.  The  fanner  attempts  to  make 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  employs  those  different  artificers. 
All  of  them  find  it  for  their  interest  to  employ  their  whole  industry 
in  a  way  in  which  they  have  some  advantage  over  their  neighbours, 
and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  else  they  have  occa- 
sion for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  family,  can 
\  t^  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.  If  a  fereign  country 
J  can  supply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can 

make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  our 
own  industry,  employed  in  a  way  in  which  we  have  some  advantage. 
The  general  industry  of  the  country,  being  always  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  which  employs  it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminished,  no 
more  than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  artificers,  but  only  left 
to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  It  is  certainly  not  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  an  object  which  it  can  buy  cheaper 
than  it  can  make.     Tlie  value  of  its  annual  produce  is  certainly 
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more  or  less  diminished,  when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from  producing 
commodities  evidently  of  more  value  than  the  commodity  which  it 
is  directed  to  produce.  According  to  the  supposition,  that  com- 
modity could  be  purchased  from  foreign  countries  cheai)er  than 
it  can  be  made  at  home.  It  could,  therefore,  have  been  purchased 
with  a  part  only  of  the  commodities,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
with  a  part  only  of  the  price  of  the  commodities,  which  the  industry 
employed  by  an  equal  capital  would  have  produced  at  home,  had  it 
been  left  to  follow  its  natural  course.  The  industry  of  the  country, 
therefore,  is  thus  turned  away  from  a  more  to  a  less  advan- 
tageous employment,  and  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual 
produce,  instead  of  being  increased,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  lawgiver,  must  necessarily  be  diminished  by  every  such  regu- 
lation. 

By  means  of  such  regulations,  indeed,  a  particular  manufacture 
may  sometimes  be  acquired  sooner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwise, 
and  after  a  certain  time  4nay  be  made  at  home  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  in  the  foreign  country.  But  though  the  industry  of  the 
society  may  be  thus  carried  with  advantage  into  a  particular 
channel  sooner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwise,  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  that  the  sum  total,  either  of  its  industry  or  of  its 
I  revenue,  can  ever  be  augmented  by  any  such  regulation.     The 

(industry  of  the  society  can  augment  only  in  proportion  as  its 
capital  augments,  and  its  capital  can  augment  only  in  proportion  to 
what  can  be  gradually  saved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the  immediate 
eflTect  of  every  such  regulation  is  to  diminish  its  revenue,  and  what 
diminishes  its  revenue  is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its 
capital  faster  than  it  would  have  augmented  of  its  own  accord, 
had  both  capital  and  industry  been  left  to  find  out  their  natural 
employments. 

Though  for  want  of  such  regulations  the  society  should  never 
acquire  the  proposed  manufacture,  it  would  not,  upon  that  account, 
necessarily  be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its  duration.  In 
every  period  of  its  duration  its  whole  capital  and  industry  might 
still  have  boon  employed,  though  upon  different  objects,  in  tlie 
manner  that  was  most  advantageous  at  the  time.  In  every  period 
its  revenue  might  have  been  the  greatest  which  its  capital  oould 
afford,  and  both  capital  and  revenue  might  have  been  augmented 
witli  the  greatust  [HMisiblo  rapidity. 
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'riic  nalural  advantages  which  one  country  has  over  another  in 
producing  particular  commodities  are  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  struggle  with  them. 
By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  very  good  grapes  can 
be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of  them, 
at  about  thirty  times  the  expense  for  which  at  least  equally  good 
can  be  brought  (rom  foreign  countries.     Would  it  be  a  reasonable 
law  to  prohibit  the  importation   of  all  foreign  wines,  merely  to 
encourage  the  making  of  claret  and  burgundy  in  Scotland  ?     But  if 
there  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  in  turning  towards  any  employ- 
ment thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country 
than  would   be  necessary  to   purchase  from  foreign  countries  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  must  be  an  ab- 
surdity, though  not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet  exactly  of  the  same 
kind,  in  turning  towards  any  such  employment  a  thirtieth  or  even 
a  throe-hundredth  part  more  of  either.     Whether  the  advantages 
which  one  country  has  over  another  be  natural  or  acquired,  is  in  this 
}  respect  of  no  consequence.     As  long  as  the  one  country  has  those 
advantages  and   the  other   wants   them,  it  will  always  be  more 
advantageous  for  the  latter  rather  to  buy  of  the  former  than  to 
make.     It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only  which  one  artificer  has 
over  his  neighbour  who  exercises  another  trade ;  and  yet  they  both 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  another  than  to  make  what 
does  not  belong  to  their  particular  trades. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  arc  the  people  who  derive  the 
greatest  advantage  from  this  monopoly  of  the  home  market.^  The 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  and  of  salt  pro- 
visions, together  with  the  high  duties  upon  foreign  com,  which  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  are  not  near  so 
advantageous  to  the  graziers  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain  as  other 
regulations  of  the  same  kind  are  to  its  merchants  and  manufac- 


'  A  marchfuii  or  mAnufncittrer  will  ^i 
no  ipeoial  adTantage  from  the  monopoly 
alluaed  to,  nolan  the  trade  or  production 
ia  limited  to  a  fixed  number  of  persons. 
If  the  trade  it  aided  by  the  monopoly, 
and  competition  within  the  trade  it  free, 
the  increaned  rale  of  profit  will  attract 
other  traders  to  the  occupation,  and  re- 
duce the  actual  profit  to  the  ordinary 
level.  Upon  each  transaction  the  trader 
may  procure  an  advanced  rate  of  profit. 


but  hit  agffregate  profit  wiU  be  no  hiffher 
than  that  m  unprotected  tradee,  if  indeed 
they  be  not  reduced  below  it,  owing  to 
the  over-estimate  people  ordinarily  make 
about  the  advantages  of  a  protected 
trade.  It  wns  becauFe  the  monopoly  of 
Protection  was  found  to  lie  no  advantage 
to  the  raanufecturers,  that  these  persons 
early  moved  against  it.  The  case  was 
different  with  the  landowners. 
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turers.  Manufactui*e8,  those  of  tho  finer  kind  especiallyj  are  more 
easily  transported  from  one  country  to  another  than  com  or  cattle. 
It  is  in  the  fetching  and  carrying  manufactures,  accordingly,  that 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  employed.  In  manufactures,  a  very  small 
advantage  will  enable  foreigners  to  undersell  our  own  workmen, 
even  in  the  home  market.  It  will  require  a  very  great  one  to 
enable  them  to  do  so  in  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil.  If  the  free 
importation  of  foreign  manufactures  was  permitted,  several  of  the 
home  manufactures  would  probably  suffer,  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  stock 
and  industry  at  present  employed  in  them  would  be  forced  to  find 
out  some  other  employment.  But  the  freest  importation  of  the 
rude  produce  of  the  soil  could  have  no  such  effect  upon  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  example,  was  made  ever 
so  free,  so  few  could  be  imported  that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great 
Britain  could  be  little  affected  by  it.  Live  cattle  are,  perhaps,  the 
only  commodity  of  which  the  transportation  is  more  expensive  by 
sea  than  by  land.  By  land,  they  carry  themselves  to  market.  By 
sea,  not  only  the  cattle  but  their  food  and  their  water  too  must  be 
carried  at  no  small  expense  and  inconveniency.  The  short  sea 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  indeed,  renders  the  importation 
of  Irish  cattle  more  easy.  But  though  the  free  importation  of  them, 
which  was  lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  time,  were  rendered 
perpetual,  it  could  have  no  considerable  effect  upon  the  interest  of 
the  graziers  of  Great  Britain.  Tliose  juirts  of  Great  Britain  which 
border  upon  the  Irish  Sea  are  all  grazing  countries.  Irish  cattle 
could  never  be  imported  for  their  use,  but  must  be  drove  through 
those  veiy  extensive  countries,  at  no  small  expense  and  inconveni- 
ency, before  they  could  arrive  at  their  proper  market.  Fat  cattle 
could  not  be  drove  so  fiur.  lican  cattle  therefore  only  could  be 
imported,  and  such  importation  could  interfere,  not  with  the 
interest  of  the  feeding  or  fattening  countries,  to  which,  by  reducing 
the  price  of  lean  cattle,  it  would  rather  be  advantageous,  but  with 
that  of  the  breeding  countries  only.  Tlie  small  number  of  Irish 
cattle  imported  since  their  importation  was  permitted,  together 
with  the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle  continue  to  sell,  seem  to 
demonstrate  that  even  the  breeding  countries  of  Great  Britain  are 
never  likely  to  be  much  affcct^Ml  by  the  free  importation  of  Irish 
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cattle.  Tlic  common  people  of  Ireland^  indeed^  are  said  to  have 
sometimes  opposed  with  violence  the  exportation  of  their  cattle. 
But  if  the  exporters  had  found  any  great  advantage  in  continuing 
the  trade^  they  could  easily^  when  the  law  was  on  their  side^  have 
conquered  this  mobbish  opposition. 

Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  besides,  must  always  be  highly 
improved,  whereas  breeding  countries  are  generally  uncultivated. 
The  high  price  of  lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value  of  unculti- 
vated land,  is  like  a  boimty  against  improvement.  To  any  country 
which  was  highly  improved  throughout,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  import  its  lean  cattle  than  to  breed  them.  The  province 
of  Holland,  accordingly,  is  said  to  follow  this  maxim  at  present. 
The  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Northumberland,  indeed, 
are  countries  not  capable  of  much  improvement,  and  seem  destined  V 
by  nature  to  be  the  breeding  countries  of  Great  Britain.  The 
freest  importation  of  foreign  cattle  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  hinder  those  breeding  countries  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
increasing  population  and  improvement  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
from  raising  their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height,  and  from  laying 
a  real  tax  upon  all  the  more  improved  and  cultivated  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  freest  importation  of  salt  provisions,  in  the  same  manner, 
could  have  as  little  effect  upon  the  interest  of  the  graziers  of  Great 
Britain  as  that  of  live  cattle.  Salt  provisions  are  not  only  a  very 
bulky  commodity,  but  when  compared  with  fresh  meat  they  are  a 
commodity  both  of  worse  quality,  and  as  they  cost  more  labour  and 
expense,  of  higher  price.  They  could  never,  therefore,  come  into 
competition  with  the  fresh  meat,  though  they  might  with  the  salt 
provisions  of  the  country.  They  might  be  used  for  victualling 
ships  for  distant  voyages,  and  such  like  uses,  but  could  never  make 
any  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The  small  quantity 
of  salt  provisions  imported  from  Ireland  since  their  importation 
was  rendered  free,  is  an  experimental  proof  that  our  graziers  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  price  of 
butchcr's-meat  has  ever  been  sensibly  affected  by  it. 

Even  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn  could  very  little  affect 
the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain.  Corn  is  a  much  more 
bulky  commodity  than  butcher's-mcat.  A  poimd  of  wheat  at  a 
penny  is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  butcher's-meat  at  fourpence.     The 
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small  quantity  of  foreign  com  imported  even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  scarcity,  may  satisfy  our  farmers  that  they  can  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  freest  importation.  The  average  quantity 
imported,  one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according  to  the 
very  well-informed  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the  oom-tradCj  to 
twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  quarters  of 
all  sorts  of  grain,  and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
first  part  of  the  annual  consumption.^  But  as  the  bounty  upon 
com  occasions  a  greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty,  so  it  must  of 
consequence  occasion  a  greater  importation  in  years  of  scarcity,  than 
in  the  actual  state  of  tillage  would  otherwise  take  place.  By  means 
of  it^  the  plenty  of  one  year  does  not  compensate  the  scarcity  of 
another,  and  as  the  average  quantity  exported  is  necessarily  aug- 
mented by  it,  so  must  likewiBe,  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage^  the 
average  quantity  imported.  If  there  was  no  bounty^  as  less  com 
would  be  exported,  so  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with  another, 
less  would  be  imported  than  at  present.  The  coru-mercliants,  the 
fetchers  and  carriers  of  corn  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign 
countries,  would  huve  much  less  employment,  and  might  sufTer 
considerably ;  but  the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  could  suffer 
veiy  little.  It  is  in  the  corn-merchants,  accordingly,  rather  than 
in  the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I  have  observed  the 
g^reatest  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and  continuation  of  the  bounty.' 
Country  gentlemen  and  formers  are,  to  their  great  honour,  of 
^'^y>  all  people  the  least  subject  to  the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly. 
The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufactory  is  sometimes  alarmed  if 
another  work  of  the  same  kind  is  established  within  twenty  miles 


^  Th«  chance  which  hai  Ukcn  place 
in  our  time,  when  aa  much  aa  18,000,000 
quartera  of  corn  have  been  imported  in 
one  year,  ia  due  partlpr  to  the  demand  of 
an  increaaed  popuUtion,  much  more  to 
the  cheapening  of  freighta.  Thia  cheepen- 
ing,  again,  ia  partly  due  to  the  luMi- 
tntion  of  canals  for  rivers,  and  railways 
for  land  transport,  partly  to  improve- 
ments in  the  building  and  navigation  of 
ships,  partly  to  the  practical  information 
which  is  posiBssiJ  by  mariners  in  our 
time  in  hydromphy  and  the  physical 
characters  of  the  sea.  The  eoonomies 
which  have  been  induced  by  the  latter 
cauae  are  well  described  in  Ca|>tain 
Mauiy's  asoelkMit  work  ou  the  Phy^cal 


Geography  of  the  Sea.  At  the  present 
tame,  imported  com  is  probably  about 
one-third  to  one-fourth  <^  that  produced 
at  houio. 

'  The  continuance  of  nrotection  to 
home  agriculture  during  toe  crisis  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  great  con- 
tinental war,  must,  if  Smith's  estimate  of 
what  the  countrv  gentlemen  and  fitrmers 
were  in  his  Ume  be  true,  have  de- 
moralised these  people.  It  is  certain 
that  at  and  after  the  agitation  which 
brought  about  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  the  cUwes  refernMi  to  were  violent 
beyond  eiprsssion  in  their  advocacy  of 
jirotection,  when  the  mercantile  classes 

il  tlioroughly  ruiHidiatod  It. 
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of  liim.  Tlic  Dutch  undertaker  of  the  woollen  manufacture  at 
Abbeville  stipulated  that  no  work  of  the  same  kind  should  be 
established  within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city.  Farmers  and  country 
gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  disposed  rather  to  pro- 
mote than  to  obstruct  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  their 
neighbours'  farms  and  estates.  Tliey  have  no  secrets,  such  as  those 
of  the  greater  part  of  manufacturers,  but  are  generally  rather  fond 
of  communicating  to  their  neighbours,  and  of  extending  as  far  as 
possible,  any  new  practice  which  they  have  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous. Piu9  Questufj  says  old  Cato,^  stabilissimusque,  minimeqtie 
invidio9M ;  minimeque  male  cogitantes  sunt,  qui  in  eo  studio  occupati 
sunt.  Country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  dispersed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  cannot  so  easily  combine  as  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, who,  being  collected  into  towns  and  accustomed  to  that 
exclusive  corporation  spirit  which  prevails  in  them,  naturally  en- 
deavour to  obtain  against  all  their  countrymen  the  same  exclusive 
privilege  which  they  generally  possess  against  the  inhabitonts  of 
their  respective  towns.  They  accordingly  seem  to  have  been  the 
original  inventors  of  those  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  which  secure  to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  It 
was  probably  in  imitation  of  them,  and  to  put  themselves  upon  a 
level  with  those  who  they  found  were  disposed  to  oppress  them,  that 
the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain  so  far  forgot 
the  generosity  which  is  natural  to  their  station  as  to  demand  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  their  countrymen  with  com  and 
butcherVmeat.  They  did  not  perhaps  take  time  to  consider  how 
much  less  their  interest  could  be  affected  by  the  freedom  of  trade 
than  that  of  the  people  whose  example  they  followed. 

To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
and  cattle  is,  in  reality,  to  enact  that  the  population  and  industry  of 
the  country  shall  at  no  time  exceed  what  the  rude  produce  of  its 
own  soil  can  maintain. 

There  seem,  however,  to  be  two  cases  in  which  it  will  generally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  industry.  • 

The  first  is,  when  some  particular  sort  of  industry  is  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  defence  of  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  depends  very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  sailors  and 
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shipping^r  Hie  Act  of  Navigation,  therefore,  very  properly  en- 
give  the  sailors  and  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  the 
Ay  of  the  trade  of  their  own  country,  in  some  cases  by  abse- 
il prohibitions,  and  in  others  by  heavy  burdens  upon  the  shipping 

foreign  countries.  The  following  are  ihe  principal  dispositions 
of  this  Act. 

First,  all  ships,  of  which  the  ^ners,,hiaster8,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners  are  not  British  si^ects,  are  prohibited,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  ship  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the  British  settlements 
and  plantations,  or  from  being  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
Great  Britain. 

Secondly,  a  great  variety  of  the  most  bulky  articles  of  importation 
can  be  brought  into  Great  Britain  only,  either  in  such  ships  as  are 
above  described,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  where  those  goods  are 
produced,  and  of  which  the  owners,  masters,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  mariners  are  of  that  particular  country;  and  when  imported 
even  in  ships  of  this  latter  kind,  they  are  subject  to  double  aliens- 
duty.  If  imported  in  ships  of  any  other  country,  the  penalty  is 
forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.  When  this  Act  was  made,  the  Dutch 
were,  what  they  still  are,  the  great  carriers  of  Europe,  and  by  this 
regulation  they  were  entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to 
Great  Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods  of  any  other 
European  country. 

Thirdly,  a  great  variety  of  the  most  bulky  articles  of  importation 
are  prohibited  from  being  imported,  even  in  British  ships,  from 
any  country  but  that  in  which  they  are  produced,  under  juiiu  of 
forfeiting  ship  and  cargo.  This  regulation  too  was  probably  in- 
tended against  the  Dutch.  Holland  was  then,  as  now,  the  groat 
emporium  for  all  European  goods,  and  by  this  regulation,  British 
ships  were  hindered  from  loading  in  Holland  the  goods  of  any  other 
European  country. 

Fourthly,  salt  fish  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins,  whale-bone,  oil,  and 
blubber,  not  caught  by  and  cured  on  board  British  vessels,  when 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  are  subjected  to  double  aliens-duty. 
The  Dutch,  as  they  are  still  the  principal,  were  then  the  only 
fishers  in  Europe  that  attempted  to  supply  foreign  nations  with 
fish.  By  this  regulation  a  very  heavy  burden  was  laid  upon  their 
supplying  Great  Britain. 

When  the  Act  of  Navigation  was  nuide,  though  England  and 
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Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the  most  violent  animosity 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  It  had  beg^n  during  the 
government  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  first  framed  this  Act, 
and  it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the 
Protector  and  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  not  impossible,  there- 
fore,  that  some  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous  Act  may  have 
proceeded  from  national  animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  however, 
as  if  they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom. 
National  animosity  at  that  particular  time  aimed  at  the  very  same 
object  which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would  have  recommended, 
the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only  naval  power 
which  could  endanger  the  security  of  England.^ 

The  Act  of  Navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign  commerce, 
or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arise  from  it.  The 
interest  of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations 
is,  like  that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  diflrerent  people  with 
whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap  and  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible. 
But  it  will  be  most  likely  to  buy  cheap,  when  by  the  most  perfect 
freedom  of  trade  it  encourages  all  nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods 
which  it  has  occasion  to  purchase ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  will 
l)e  most  likely  to  sell  dear,  when  its  markets  are  thus  filled  with 
the  greatest  number  of  buyers.  The  Act  of  Navigation,  it  is  true, 
lays  no  burden  upon  foreign  ships  that  come  to  export  the  produce 
of  British  industry.  Even  the  ancient  aliens-duty,  which  used  to 
be  paid  upon  all  goods  exported  as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  several 
subsecjuent  Acts,  been  taken  off  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
articles  of  exportation.  But  if  foreigners,  either  by  prohibitions  or 
high  duties,  are  hindered  from  coming  to  sell,  they  cannot  always 
aflbrd  to  come  to  buy ;  because,  coming  without  a  cargo,  they  must 
lose  the  freight  from  their  own  country  to  Great  Britain.  By 
diminishing  the  number  of  sellers,  therefore,  we  necessarily  diminish 
that  of  buyers,  and  are  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods 


/ 


*  It  is  singular  ihAt  Smith  should  have 
deferred  so  much  io  municipal  prejudice 
as  to  have  lauded  the  navigation  laws. 
On  his  own  principles,  the  adoption  of 
the  carrying  trade  will  be  determined 
bj  the  ordinary  rules  of  profit  and  loss, 
mod  need  not  be  stimulated  by  positive 
eoaotments.  The  abandonment  of  these 
laws  In  1849,  as  far  as  foreign  trade  was 
oonoemed,  and  in  1854,  as  regards  the 


coasting  trade,  has  neither  checked  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mercantile  marine,  nor 
lessened  tlie  supply  of  sailors  available 
for  purposes  of  national  defence.  One  of 
the  g^atest  hindrances  to  th^  develop- 
ment of  the  former  was  a  system  which 
prevailed  during  the  time  in  which  Smith 
wrote,  and,  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
the  press-gang. 
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dearer^  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more 
perfect  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  is,  perhaps,  the 
wisest  of  all  commercial  regulations  of  England. 

The  second  case,  in  which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to 
lay  some  burden  upon  foreign  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
industry,  is,  when  some  tax  is  imposed  at  home  upon  the  produce 
\  of  the  latter.  In  this  case,  it  seems  reasonable  that  an  equal  tax 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  like  produce  of  the  former.  This  would 
not  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  domestic  industryj 
nor  turn  towards  a  particular  employment  a  greater  share  of  the 
stock  and  labour  of  the  country  than  what  would  naturally  go 
M  to  it.     It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what  would  naturally 

go  to  it  from  being  turned  away  by  the  tax  into  a  less  natural 

I  direction,  and  would  leave  the  competition  between  foreign  and 
domestic  industry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the 
same  footing  as  before  it.  In  Great  Britain,  when  any  such  tax 
is  laid  upon  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  it  is  usual  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  stop  the  clamorous  complaints  of  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  that  they  will  be  undersold  at  home, 
to  lay  a  much  heavier  duty  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign 
^>ods  of  the  same  kind. 

_^  /f  This  second  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  trade,  according  to  some 
^  (k people  should,  upon  some  occasions,  be  extended  much  further  than 
\  to  the  precise  foreign  commodities  which  could  come  into  com- 
petition with  those  which  had  been  taxed  at  home.  When  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  been  taxed  in  any  country,  it  becomes 
proper,  they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only  the  like  necessaries  of  life 
imported  from  other  countries,  but  all  sorts  of  foreign  goods  which 
can  come  into  competition  with  anything  that  is  the  produce  of 
domestic  industry.  Subsistence,  they  say,  becomes  necessarily 
dearer  in  consequence  of  such  taxes  ;  and  the  price  of  labour  must 
always  rise  with  the  price  of  the  labourer's  subsistence.  Every 
commodity,  therefore,  which  is  the  produce  of  domestic  industry, 
though  not  immediately  taxed  itself,  becomes  dearer  in  consequence 
of  such  taxes,  because  the  labour  which  produces  it  becomes  so. 
Such  taxes,  therefore,  are  really  equivalent,  they  say,  to  a  tax  upon 
every  particular  commodity  produced  at  home.  In  order  to  put 
domestic  upon  the  same  footing  with  foreign  industry,  therefore, 
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it  l)Ocomc8  necessary^  they  thinks  to  lay  some  duty  upon  every 
foreign  commodity,  equal  to  this  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the 
home  commodities  with  which  it  can  come  into  competition. 

Whether  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  those  in 
Great  Britain  upon  soap,  salt,  leather,  candles,  &c.  necessarily  raise 
the  price  of  labour,  and  consequently  that  of  all  other  commodities, 
I  shall  consider  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Sup- 
posing, however,  in  the  meantime,  that  they  have  this  effect,  and 
they  have  it  undoubtedly,  this  general  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  all  commodities,  in  consequence  of  that  of  lalx)ur,  is  a  case  which 
differs  in  the  two  following  respects  from  that  of  a  particular 
commodity,  of  which  the  price  was  enhanced  by  a  particular  tax 
immediately  imposed  upon  it. 

First,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great  exactness  how  far 
the  price  of  such  a  commodity  could  be  enhanced  by  such  a  tax ; 
but  how  far  the  general  enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour  might 
affect  that  of  every  different  commodity,  about  which  labour  was 
employed,  could  never  be  known  with  any  tolerable  exactness.  It 
would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  proportion  with  any  tolerable 
exactness  the  tax  upon  every  foreign,  to  this  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  every  home  commodity. 

Secondly,  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  have  nearly  the  same 
effect  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  people  as  a  poor  soil  and  a 
bad  climate.  Provisions  are  thereby  rendered  dearer  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  required  extraordinary  labour  and  expense  to  raise 
them.  As  in  the  natural  scarcity  arising  from  soil  and  climate, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  direct  the  people  in  what  manner  they  ought 
to  employ  their  capitals  and  industry,  so  is  it  likewise  in  the 
artificial  scarcity  arising  from  such  taxes.  To  be  leil  to  accom- 
modate, as  well  as  they  could,  their  industry  to  their  situation,  and 
to  find  out  those  employments  in  which,  notwithstanding  their 
unfiivourable  circumstances,  they  might  have  some  advantage  either 
in  the  home  or  in  the  foreign  market,  is  what  in  both  cases  would 
evidently  be  most  for  their  advantage.  To  lay  a  new  tax  upon 
them,  because  they  are  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  and  because 
they  already  pay  too  dear  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  make  them 
likewise  pay  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  is 
certainly  a  most  absurd  way  of  making  amends. 

Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  4o  a  certain  height,  are  a 
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ourso  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the  earth  and  the  indemency  of  the 
heavens ;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  richest  and  must  industrious  countries 
that  they  have  been  most  generally  imposed.  No  other  countries 
could  support  so  great  a  disorder.  As  the  strongest  bodies  only 
can  live  and  enjoy  health  under  an  unwholesome  regimen^  so  the 
nations  only,  that  in  every  sort  of  industry  Imve  tlio  greatest  natural 
and  acquired  advantages,  can  subsist  and  prosper  under  such  taxes. 
Holland  is  the  country  in  Europe  in  which  they  abound  most,  and 
which  from  peculiar  circumstances  continues  to  prosper,  not  by  means 
of  them,  as  has  been  most  absurdly  supposed,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cases  in  which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous 
to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
industry,  so  there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation  :  in  the  one,  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue 
the  free  im]K)rtation  of  certain  foreign  goods;  and  in  the  other, 
how  fiir  or  in  what  manner  it  may  be  proper  to  restore  that  free 
importation  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  interrupted. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation 
how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  oertiun 
foreign  goods,  is,  when  some  foreign  nation  restrains  by  high  duties 
or  prohibitions  the  importation  of  some  of  our  manufactures  into 
their  country.  Revenge  in  this  case  naturally  dictates  retaliation, 
and  that  we  should  impose  the  like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon 
the  im})ortation  of  some  or  all  of  their  munufactures  into  ours. 
Nations,  accordingly,  seldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this  manner.  Hie 
French  have  been  particularly  forward  to  favour  their  own  manu- 
fisuitures  by  restraining  the  importation  of  such  foreign  goods  as 
could  come  into  competition  with  them.  In  this  consisted  a  great 
part  of  the  policy  of  M.  Colbert,  who,  notwithstanding  his  great 
abilities,  seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the 
sophistry  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  are  always  de« 
manding  a  monopoly  against  their  countrymen.  It  is  at  present 
the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  France  that  his  operations 
of  this  kind  have  not  been  beneficial  to  his  country.  That  minister, 
by  the  tarilTof  1667,  im|K)sctl  very  high  duties  \x\K>Vi  a  great  number 
of  foreign  manufactures.  Ujion  his  refusing  to  moderate  them  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch,  they  in  1671  prohibited  the  importation  of 
the  wines,  brandies,  and  manufactures  of  France.  The  war  of  167a 
seems  to  have  been  in  part  occasioned  by  this  commercial  dispute. 
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llie  i)cacc  ol*  Nimegucii  put  an  ciul  to  il  in  1678,  by  tnodemiing 
some  of  those  duties  in  favour  of  the  Dutch^  who  in  consequence 
took  off  their  prohibition.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the 
French  and  English  began  mutually  to  oppress  each  other's  industry^ 
by  the  like  duties  and  prohibitions^  of  which  the  French,  however^ 
seem  to  have  set  the  first  example.  The  spirit  of  hostility  which 
has  subsisted  between  the  two  nations  ever  since,  has  hitherto 
hindered  them  from  being  moderated  on  either  side.  In  1697  the 
English  prohibited  the  importation  of  bone-lace^  the  manufacture  of 
Flanders.  The  Government  of  that  country^  at  that  time  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain^  prohibited  in  return  the  importation  of  English 
woollens.  In  1 700^  the  prohibition  of  importing  bone-lace  into  Eng- 
land was  taken  oflT,  upon  condition  that  the  importation  of  English 
woollens  into  Flanders  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 
There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of  this  kind^  when  there 
is  a  probability  that  they  will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties 
or  prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a  great  foreign 
market  will  generally  more  than  compensate  the  transitory  incon- 
venicncy  of  paying  dearer  during  a  short  time  for  some  sorts  of 
goods.  To  judge  whether  such  retaliations  are  likely  to  produce 
such  an  eficct,  does  not,  perhaps^  belong  so  much  to  the  science  of 
a  legislator^  whose  deliberations  ought  to  be  governed  by  general 
principles  which  are  always  the  same,  as  to  the  skill  of  that  in- 
sidious and  crafty  animal^  vulgarly  called  a  statesman  or  politician, 
whose  councils  are  directed  by  the  momentary  fluctuations  of  aflairs. 
When  there  is  no  probability  that  any  such  repeal  can  be  procured^ 
it  seems  a  bad  method  of  compensating  the  injury  done  to  certain 
classes  of  our  people^  to  do  another  injury  ourselves^  not  only  to 
those  classes,  but  to  almost  all  the  other  classes  of  them.  When 
our  neighbours  prohibit  some  manufacture  of  ours,  wo  generally 
prohibit,  not  only  the  same^  for  that  alone  would  seldom  affect  them 
considerably^  but  some  other  manufacture  of  theirs.  This  may  no 
doubt  give  encouragement  to  some  particular  class  of  workmen 
among  ourselves^  and  by  excluding  some  of  their  rivals,  may  enable 
them  to  raise  their  price  in  the  home  market.  Those  workmen^ 
however,  who  suffered  by  our  neighbours'  prohibition  will  not  be 
benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contrary,  they  and  almost  all  the  other 
classes  of  our  citizens  will  thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than 
before  for  certain  goods.     Every  such  law,  therefore,  imposes  a  real 
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tax  open  the  whole  ooontiy,  not  in  &voiir  <^  that  particalar  dan 
of  workmen  who  were  injured  by  our  neighbours'  prohibition^  but 
of  some  other  cksa. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation^ 
how  &r  or  in  what  manner  it  is  proper  to  restore  the  free  import- 
ation of  foreign  goods,  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  interrupted, 
is,  when  partieuhur  manufactures,  by  means  of  high  duties  or  pro- 
hibitions upon  all  foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  them,  have  been  so  far  extended  as  to  employ  a  g^^eat  multi- 
tude of  hands.  Humanity  may  in  this  case  require  that  the  free- 
dom of  trade  should  be  restored  only  by  slow  gradations^  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  reserve  and  circumspection.  Were  those  high  duties 
and  prohibitions  taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign  goods  of 
the  same  kind  might  be  poured  so  fast  into  the  home  market^  as  to 
deprive  all  at  once  many  thousands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinary 
employment  and  means  of  subsistence.  The  disorder  which  this 
*  would  occasion  might  no  doubt  be  very  considerable.  It  would  in 
all  probability,  however,  be  much  less  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
for  the  two  following  reasons : — 

First,  all  those  manufiictures,  of  which  any  part  is  commonly  ex- 
ported to  other  £uro|)ean  countries  without  a  liounty,  could  be  very 
little  affected  by  the  freest  importation  of  foreign  goods.  Such 
manufactures  must  be  sold  as  cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign  goods 
of  the  same  quality  and  kind,  and  consequently  must  be  sold 
cheaper  at  home.  They  would  still,  therefore,  keep  possession  of  the 
home  market,  and  though  a  capricious  man  of  fiishion  might  some- 
times prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  because  they  were  foreign,  to 
cheaixir  and  better  goods  of  the  same  kind  that  were  made  at  home, 
this  folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  things,  extend  to  so  few,  that  it 
could  make  no  sensible  impression  upon  the  general  employment  of 
the  people.  But  a  great  part  of  all  the  different  branches  of  our 
woollen  manufacture,  of  our  tanned  leather,  and  of  our  hardware,  are 
annually  exported  to  other  European  countries  without  any  bounty, 
and  these  are  the  manufactures  which  employ  tlie  greatest  number 
of  hands.  Hie  silk,  periutpe,  is  the  manufacture  which  would  suffer 
the  most  by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  after  it  the  linen,  although 
the  latter  much  less  than  the  former.  ^ 

*  AtUm   Smith   hM   bit  on  the  pre-      tnteU  the  oontingenov  to  which  he  refen. 
dee  inttance  which  han,  iii  |Mirt.  illiie-      Dp  to   Uie  negotiiUion  of  the  Vrenoli 
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Secondly^  though  a  great  number  of  people  should^  by  thus  re- 
storing the  freedom  of  trade,  be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their 
ordinary  employment  and  common  method  of  subsistence,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  they  would  thereby  be  deprived  either  of 
employment  or  subsistence.  By  the  reduction  of  the  army  and 
navy  at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  and  seamen,  a  number  equal  to  what  is  employed  in  the 
greatest  manufactures,  were  all  at  once  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary 
employment;  but,  though  they  no  doubt  suffered  some  inconve- 
niency,  Uiey  were  not  thereby  deprived  of  all  employment  and  sub- 
sistence. The  greater  part  of  the  seamen,  it  is  probable,  gradually 
betook  themselves  to  the  merchant-service  as  they  could  find  occa- 
sion, and  in  the  meantime  both  they  and  the  soldiers  were  absorbed 
in  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  employed  in  a  great  variety 
of  occupations.  Not  only  no  great  convulsion,  but  no  sensible  dis- 
order arose  from  so  great  a  change  in  the  situation  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  all  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
many  of  them  to  rapine  and  plunder.  The  number  of  vagrants  was 
scarce  anywhere  sensibly  incrcase<l  by  it,  even  the  wages  of  labour 
were  not  reduced  by  it  in  any  occupation,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  except  in  that  of  seamen  in  the  merchant-service.  But  if  we 
com]mrc  together  the  habits  of  a  soldier  and  of  any  sort  of  manu^ 
facturcr,  we  shall  find  that  those  of  the  latter  do  not  tend  so  much 
to  disqualify  him  from  being  employed  in  a  new  trade,  as  those  of 
the  former  from  being  employed  in  any.  The  manufacturer  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  look  for  his  subsistence  from  his  labour 
only ;  the  soldier  to  expect  it  from  his  pay.  Application  and  in- 
dustry have  been  familiar  to  tiie  one ;  idleness  and  dissipation  to 
the  other.  But  it  is  surely  much  easier  to  change  the  direction  of 
industry  from  one  sort  of  labour  to  another,  than  to  turn  idleness 
and  dissipation  to  any.  To  the  greater  part  of  manufactures  be- 
sides, it  has  already  been  observed,  there  are  other  collateral  manu- 
factures of  so  similar  a  nature,  that  a  workman  can  easily  transfer 
his  industry  from  one  of  them  to  another.   The  greater  part  of  such 


ireiity  of  f  86i,  foreign  silks  were  londed 
with  an  Md  yalorem  duty  of  fifteen  per 
cent.,  Mid  it  is  said  that  the  home  trade 
hai  been  aeriously  injared  by  the  com- 
petition. But  the  Enffliflh  silk  trade  was 
neTer  healthy.  The  chmate  of  this  coun- 
try is  not  so  suitable  for  this  manufacture 


as  that  of  France  is,  and,  besides,  there 
is  no  occupation  in  which  trade  disputes 
have  been  more  destructive  than  in  this. 
It  is  certain  too  that  the  English  silk 
manufiksture  was  on  the  decline  long  be- 
fore the  treaty  in  question  was  negotiated, 
or  the  duty  on  foreign  goods  omitted. 
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workmen  too  are  occasionally  employed  in  country  labour.  The 
stock  which  employed  them  in  a  particular  manufacture  before,  will 
still  remain  in  the  country  to  employ  an  equal  number  of  people  in 
some  other  way.  The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the  same, 
the  demand  for  labour  will  likewise  be  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same,  though  it  may  be  exerted  in  different  places  and  for  different 
occupations.  Soldiers  and  seamen,  indeed,  when  discharged  from 
the  king's  service,  arc  at  liberty  to  exercise  any  trade,  within  any 
town  or  place  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Let  the  same  natural 
liberty  of  exercising  what  species  of  industry  they  please  be  re- 
stored to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
soldiers  and  seamen  ;  that  is,  break  down  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
corporations,  and  repeal  the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  both  which 
are  real  encroachments  upon  natural  Iil)erty,  and  add  to  these  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  settlements,^  so  that  a  poor  workman,  when 
thrown  out  of  employment,  either  in  one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may 
seek  for  it  in  another  trade  or  in  another  place,  without  the  fear 
either  of  a  prosecution  or  of  a  removal,  and  neither  the  public  nor 
the  individuals  will  suffer  much  more  from  the  occasional  disband- 
ing some  particular  class  of  manufacturers,  than  from  that  of  sol- 
diers. Our  manufacturers  have  no  doubt  great  merit  with  their 
country,  but  they  cannot  have  more  than  those  who  defend  it  with 
their  blood,  nor  deserve  to  be  treated  with  more  delicacy. 

To  expect,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade  should  ever  be  en- 
tirely restored  in  Great  Britain,  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  that  an 
Oceana  or  Utopia  should  ever  be  established  in  it.^  Not  only  the 
prejudices  of  the  public,  but  what  is  much  more  unconquerable,  the 
private  interests  of  many  individuals,  irresistibly  opi)ose  it.  Were 
the  officers  of  the  army  to  oppose  with  the  same  zcnl  and  unanimity 
any  reduction  in  the  number  of  forces,  with  which  master  manufac- 
turers set  themselves  against  every  law  tluit  is  likely  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  rivals  in  the  home  market;  were  the  former  to 


'All  these  reHtrictioM  nrv  now  abro- 
gated, oxcc|>t  in  HO  far  a8  tho  regulaUona 
of  tradu*. unions  forhi<l  ur  (littoourage  ilio 
emplovmeDi  of  artibaiis  who  have  not 
■erred  an  ap|>ruiiticetihii».  The  right  of 
carryin;;  on  certain   {irofvainoni   ia   alao 

{>ut  under  the  condition  of  incorporation 
n  aome  aociety.     Tint  tbia  roatricUoii  ia 
always  julftifiod    uiidur  tho  pU;a  of  tho 


public  good. 

*  Thia  pronbccy  baa  been  nullified. 
Since  1830,  when  Vanaittirt*a  laat  vicioua 
budf^et  waa  promulgated,  the  country  ham 
made  rapid  atridea  in  the  |>oUoy  of  tn% 
trade,  and  aince  1846  baa  adopted  it  on 
principle.  No  person,  perhaps,  has  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  Uiia  result  as  the 
uuthor  of  tbu  Wiiuitb  uf  Nations. 
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animate  tlicir  soldiers^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hitter  inflame 
their  workmen,  to  attack  with  violence  and  outrage  the  proposers 
of  any  such  regulation ;  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as 
dangerous  as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminish  in  any  re- 
s|)ect  tlie  mono|)oly  which  our  manufacturers  have  obtained  against 
us.  This  monopoly  has  so  much  increased  the  number  of  some 
particular  tribes  of  them^  that,  like  an  overgrown  standing  army, 
they  have  become  formidable  to  the  (Jovemment,  and  upon  many 
occasions  intimidate  the  Legislature.  Tlie  member  of  Parliament 
who  supports  every  proposal  for  strengthening  this  monopoly,  is 
sure  to  acquire  not  only  the  reputation  of  understanding  trade,  but 
great  popularity  and  influence  with  an  order  of  men  whose  numbers 
and  wealth  render  them  of  great  importance.  If  he  opposes  them, 
on  the  contrary,  and  still  more  if  he  has  authority  enough  to  be 
able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the  most  acknowledged  probity,  nor 
the  highest  rank,  nor  the  greatest  public  services  can  protect  him 
from  the  most  infamous  abuse  and  detraction,  from  personal  insults, 
nor  sometimes  from  real  danger,  arising  from  the  insolent  outrage 
of  furious  and  disappointed  monopolists. 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufacture  who,  by  the  home  markets 
being  suddenly  laid  open  to  the  competition  of  foreigners,  should  be 
obliged  to  abandon  his  trade,  would  no  doubt  suflTer  very  con- 
siderably. That  part  of  his  capital  which  had  usually  been  em- 
ployed in  purchasing  materials  and  in  paying  his  workmen  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  perhaps,  find  another  employment.  But 
that  part  of  it  which  was  fixed  in  workhouses,'  and  in  the  instru- 
ments of  trade,  could  scarce  be  disposed  of  without  considerable 
loss.  Tlie  equitable  regard,  therefore,  to  his  interest  requires  that 
changes  of  this  kind  should  never  be  introduced  suddenly,  but 
slowly,  gradually,  and  afler  a  very  long  warning.  The  Legislature, 
were  it  possible  that  its  deliberations  could  be  always  directed,  not 
by  the  clamorous  importunity  of  partial  interests,  but  by  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  general  good,  ought  upon  this  very  account,  perhaps, 
to  be  particularly  careful  neither  to  establish  any  new  monopolies  of 
this  kind,  nor  to  extend  further  those  which  are  already  established. 
Every  such  regulation  introduces  some  degree  of  real  disorder  into 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  which  it  will  be  difficult  hereafter  to 
cure  without  occasioning  another  disorder. 

'  Thif  uno  of  tho  word,  like  thmt  of  *  unileriaker/  if  obsolete. 
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How  for  it  may  be  proper  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  goodsi  in  order,  not  to  prevent  their  importation,  but  to 
raise  a  revenue  for  Government,  I  shall  consider  hereafter  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes  imposed  with  a  view  to  prevent,  or 
even  to  diminish  importation,  are  evidently  as  destructive  of  the 
revenue  of  the  customs  as  of  the  freedom  of  trade. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

OP  TUB  EXTRAORDINARY  RESTRAINTS  UPON  THS  IMPORTATION  O? 
GOODS  OP  ALMOST  ALL  KINDS,  PROM  THOSE  COUNTRIES  WITH 
WHICH  THE  BALANCE  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  DISADVANTAGEOUS. 

PART  I. 

0/  the  Unreoionableneu  of  those  Restraints^  even  upon  the  Principles 

of  the  Commercial  System. 

TO  lay  extraordinary  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods 
of  almost  all  kinds,  from  those  particular  countries  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous,  is 
the  second  expedient  by  which  the  commercial  system  proposes 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  Thus  in  Great  Britain, 
Silesia  lawns  may  be  imported  for  home  consumption,  upon  paying 
certain  duties.  But  French  cambrics  and  lawns  are  prohibited  to 
be  imported,  except  into  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be  ware- 
housed for  exportation.  Higher  duties  are  imposed  upon  the  wines 
of  France  than  upon  those  of  Portugal,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
country.  By  what  is  called  the  impost  1692,  a  duty  of  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent.,  of  the  rate  or  value,  was  laid  upon  all  French 
goods ;  while  the  goods  of  other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  subjected  to  much  lighter  duties,  seldom  exceeding  five  per 
cent.  The  wine,  brandy,  salt  and  vinegar  of  France  were  indeed 
excepted ;  these  commodities  being  subjected  to  other  heavy  dutiesj 
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cither  by  oilier  laws,  or  by  particular  clauses  of  the  same  law.  In 
1696,  a  second  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  first  not  having 
been  thought  a  sufficient  discouragement,  was  imposed  upon  all 
French  goods,  except  brandy ;  together  with  a  new  duty  of  five- 
and-twenty  pounds  upon  the  tun  of  French  wine,  and  another  of 
/  fifteen  pounds  upon  the  tun  of  French  vinegar.  French  goods 
Iiave  never  been  omitted  in  any  of  those  general  subsidies,  or  duties 
of  five  per  cent.,  which  have  been  imposed  upon  all,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  goods  enumerated  in  the  book  of  rates.  K  we  count 
the  one-third  and  two-third  subsidies  as  making  a  complete  subsidy 
between  them,  there  have  been  five  of  these  general  subsidies ;  so 
that  l)cforc  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  seventy-five  per 
cent,  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  duty,  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  France 
were  liable.  But  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  those  duties  are 
equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  The  French  in  their  turn  have,  I 
believe,  treated  our  goods  and  manufactures  just  as  hardly ;  though 
I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  particular  hardships  which 
they  have  imposed  upon  them.  Those  mutual  restraints  have  put 
an  end  to  almost  all  fair  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  and 
smugglers  are  now  the  princ]|)al  im|)ortcrs,  either  of  British  goods 
into  France,  or  of  French  goods  into  Great  Britain.  The  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  been  examining  in  the  foregoing  chapter  took 
their  origin  from  private  interest  and  the  spirit  of  monopoly ;  those 
which  I  am  going  to  examine  in  this,  from  national  prejudice  and 
animosity.  They  are,  accordingly,  as  might  well  be  expected,  still 
more  unreasonable.  They  are  so,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the 
commercial  system. 

First,  though  it  were  certain  that  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade 
between  France  and  England,  for  example,  the  balance  would  be 
in  fiivour  of  France,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  such  a  trade 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  England,  or  that  the  general  balance 
of  its  whole  trade  would  thereby  be  turned  more  against  it.  If 
the  wines  of  France  are  better  and  cheaper  than  those  of  Portugal, 
or  its  linens  than  those  of  (Germany,  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  Great  Britain  to  purchase  both  the  wine  and  the  foreign  linen 
which  it  had  occasion  for  of  France,  than  of  Portugal  and  Germany. 
Though  the  value  of  the  annual  importations  from  France  would 
thereby   be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of  the   whole  annual 
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importations  would  be  diminislied,  in  proportion  as  the  French 
goods  of  the  same  quality  were  cheaper  than  those  of  the  other 
two  countries.^  This  would  be  the  case^  even  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  whole  French  goods  imported  were  to  be  consumed  in 
Oreat  Britain. 

But^  secondly^  a  great  part  of  them  might  be  re-exported  to 
other  countries,  where,  being  sold  with  profit,  they  might  bring 
back  a  return  equal  in  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  cost  of  the 
whole  French  goods  imported.  What  has  frequently  been  said 
of  the  East  India  trade  might  possibly  be  true  of  the  French; 
that  though  the  greater  part  of  East  India  goods  were  bought  with 
gold  and  silver,  the  re-exportation  of  a  part  of  tliem  to  other 
countries,  brought  back  more  gold  and  silver  to  that  which  carried 
on  the  trade  than  the  prime  cost  of  the  whole  amounted  to.  One 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade,  at  present, 
consists  in  the  carriage  of  French  goods  to  other  European  coun- 
tries. Some  part  even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in  Great  Britain 
is  clandestinely  imported  from  Holland  and  Zealand.  If  there  was 
cither  a  free  trade  between  France  and  England,  or  if  French  goods 
could  be  imported  upon  paying  only  the  same  duties  as  those  of 
other  European  nations,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation, 
England  might  have  some  share  of  a  trade  which  is  found  so 
advantageous  to  Holland. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  there  is  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we  can 
determine  on  which  side  what  is  called  the  balance  between  any 
two  countries  lies,  or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  greatest  value. 
National  prejudice  and  animosity,  prompted  always  by  the  private 
interest  of  particular  traders,  are  the  principles  which  generally 
direct  our  judgment  upon  all  questions  concerning  it.  There  are 
two  criterions,  however,  which  have  frequently  been  appealed  to 
upon  such  occasions,  the  Custom-house  books  and  the  course  of 
exchange.    The  Custom-house  books,  I  think,  it  is  now  generally 


'  Hie  author  it  here  distinguUhinK  be- 
tween what  is  called  an  adverse  balance 
between  one  oountrv  and  any  other,  and 
an  adverse  balance  between  one  country 
and  all  others.  The  fonnur  may  and  in- 
deed does  indicate  that  the  trade  carried 
on  with  that  individual  country  is  atl* 
▼antageous  and  even  on  the  principles  uf 
the  mercantile  system,  occasions  a  less  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver  than  the  pro- 


hibition t>f  such  a  trade.  The  latter  may 
be,  apart  from  the  operation  of  any  sjra- 
tem,  an  indication  that  a  country  is  spend- 
ing more  than  it  earns  or  has  the  meaaa 
to  pay  for,  except  by  incurring  debts,  or. 
as  is  the  case  when  a  country  baa  a 
balance  of  consumption  against  it,  fay 
exporting  securities  in  order  to  squart 
the  balance. 
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acknowledged,  are  a  very  uncertain  criterion^  on  account  of  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  valuation  at  which  the  greater  part  of  goods  are  rated 
in  tliem.    The  course  of  exchange  is,  perhaps^  almost  equally  so. 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places^  such  bb  London  and 
Paris^  is  at  par^  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  that  the  debts  due  from 
Loudon  to  Paris  are  compensated  by  those  due  from  Paris  to 
London.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is  paid  at  London 
for  a  bill  upon  Paris,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  that  the  debts  due 
from  London  to  Paris  are  not  compensated  by  those  due  from 
Paris  to  London,  but  that  a  balance  in  money  must  be  sent  out 
from  the  latter  place;  for  the  risk,  trouble,  and  expense  of  ex- 
porting which,  the  premium  is  both  demanded  and  given.  But 
the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between  those  two  cities  must 
necessarily  be  regulated,  it  is  said,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
dealings  with  one  another.  When  neither  of  them  imports  from 
the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the 
debts  and  credits  of  each  may  compensate  one  another.  But  when 
one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  value  than  it  exports 
to  that  other,  the  former  necessarily  becomes  indebt^ed  to  the  latter 
in  a  greater  sum  than  the  latter  becomes  indebted  to  it :  the  debts 
and  credits  of  each  do  not  compensate  one  another,  and  money  must 
be  sent  out  from  that  place  of  which  the  debts  overbalance  the 
credits.  The  ordinary  course  of  exchange,  therefore,  being  an  indi- 
cation of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between  two  places, 
must  likewise  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
exports  and  imports,  as  these  necessarily  regulate  that  state. 

But  though  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  should  be  allowed  to 
be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit 
between  any  two  places,  it  would  not  from  thence  follow  that  the 
balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  that  place  which  had  the  ordinary 
state  of  debt  and  credit  in  its  favour.  The  ordinary  state  of  debt 
and  credit  between  any  two  places  is  not  always  entirely  regulated 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  their  dealings  witli  one  another,  but  is 
often  influenced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of  either  with  many  other 
places.  If  it  is  usual,  for  example,  for  the  merchants  of  England 
to  pay  for  the  goods  which  they  buy  of  Hamburg,  Dantzic,  Riga, 
&c.  by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit 
between  England  and  HoUand  will  not  be  regulated  entirely  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  dealings  of  those  two  countries  with  one 
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another^  but  will  be  influenoed  by  that  of  the  dealings  of  England 
with  those  other  places.  England  may  be  obliged  to  send  out 
every  year  money  to  Holland^  though  its  annual  exports  to  that 
country  may  exceed  very  much  the  annual  value  of  its  imports 
from  thence^  and  though  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  may 
be  very  much  in  favour  of  England. 

In  the  way  besides  in  which  the  par  of  exchange  has  hitherto 
been  computed,  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  can  afford  no  suffi- 
cient indication  that  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  is  in 
favour  of  that  country  which  seems  to  have^  or  which  is  supposed 
to  have^  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  in  its  favour ;  orj  in  other 
words^  the  real  exchange  may  be^  and^  in  factj  often  is  so  very 
different  from  the  computed  one,  that  frt)m  the  course  of  the  latter 
no  certain  conclusion  can,  upon  many  occasions,  be  drawn  con- 
cerning that  of  the  former. 

When  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  England,  containing,  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  English  mint,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of 
pure  silver,  you  receive  a  bill  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in 
France,  containing,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  French  mint, 
an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  exchange  is  said  to  be 
at  par  between  England  and  France.  When  you  pay  more,  you 
are  supposed  to  give  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  said  to  be  against 
England,  and  in  favour  of  France.  When  you  pay  less,  you  are 
supposed  to  get  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  said  to  be  against 
France,  and  in  &vour  of  England. 

But,  first,  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value  of  the  current 
money  of  different  countries  by  the  standard  of  their  respective 
mints.  In  some  it  is  more,  in  others  it  is  less  worn,  dipt,  and 
otherwise  degenerated  from  that  standard.  But  the  value  of  the 
current  coin  of  every  country,  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
country,  is  in  proportion  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  whidi 
it  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  which  it  actually  does  contain* 
Before  the  reformation  of  the  silver  coin  in  King  William's  time, 
exchange  between  England  and  Holland,  computed,  in  the  usual 
manner,  according  to  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints,  was 
five-and-twenty  per  cent,  against  England.^    But  the  value  of  the 

^  A  limilarly  pemuuient  ttate  of  the  States.     In  mercMitile  and  bill  trmaaao- 

esohange  between  country  and  country,  tiont,  layt  Mr.  Tait,  the  dollar  ii  Tallied 

teeming  adveme  to  one,  b  that  be-  at  the  fixed  par  of  4«.  6<i,  444dollan  44 

tween    Great    Britain  and  the  United  centa  being  equal  to  £100.    jBui  ia  taa 
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current  coin  of  England^  as  we  learu  from  Mr.  Lowndes^^  was  at 
that  time  rather  more  than  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  below  its 
standard  value.  The  real  exchange^  therefore,  may  even  at  that 
time  have  been  in  favour  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
puted exchange  was  so  much  against  it;  a  smaller  number  of 
ounces  of  pure  silver,  actually  paid  in  England,  may  have  pur- 
chased a  bill  for  a  greater  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver  to  be 
paid  in  Holland,  and  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  give,  may 
in  reality  have  got  the  premium.  The  French  coin  was,  before  the 
late  reformation  of  the  English  gold  coin,  much  less  worn  than  the 
English,  and  was,  perhaps,  two  or  three  per  cent,  nearer  its 
standard.  If  the  computed  exchange  with  France,  therefore,  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  against  England,  the  real 
exchange  might  have  been  in  its  favour.  Since  the  reformation 
of  the  gold  coin,  the  exchange  has  been  constantly  in  favour  of 
England,  and  against  France. 

Secondly,  in  some  countries  the  expense  of  coinage  is  defrayed 
by  the  Government ;  in  others,  it  is  defrayed  by  the  private  people 
who  carry  their  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  Government  even 
derives  some  revenue  from  the  coinage.  In  England,  it  is  de- 
frayed by  the  Government,  and  if  you  carry  a  pound  weight  of 
standard  silver  to  the  mint,  you  get  back  sixty-two  shillings,  con- 
taining a  pound  weight  of  the  like  standard  silver.^  In  France,  a 
duty  of  eight  per  cent,  is  deducted  for  the  coinage,  which  not  only 
defrays  the  expense  of  it,  but  affords  a  small  revenue  to  the  Go- 
vernment. In  England,  as  the  coinage  costs  nothing,  the  current 
coin  can  never  be  much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion 
which  it  actually  contains.  In  France,  the  workmanship  as  you 
pay  for  it,  adds  to  the  value,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  that  of 
wrought  plate.  A  sum  of  French  money,  therefore,  containing  a 
certain  weight  of  pure  silver,  is  more  valuable  than  a  sum  of 


Cattom^house  Taluations  the  pound  ster- 
ling is  Talued  at  4  dollars  80  cents,  and 
the  dollar  at  44.  id,,  which  gives  the  ap- 
Dearance  of  a  permanent  premium  m 
AToar  of  England  of  8{  per  cent.  In 
reality,  of  course,  this  obscurity  is  merely 
suDerficial. 

^  Essay  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Silyer  Coins.  Tlie  author  wished  to  make 
the  crown  pass  at  6«.  5(1.  The  essay  was 
answered  by  Locke. 

'  A  pound  weight  of  silver  since  1816 


has  been  coined  into  66  shillings,  so  that, 
at  five  shillings  the  ounce,  the  silver  coin 
of  this  countary  pays  a  seignorage  of  10 
per  cent.  But  nlver  is  not  a  legal  tender 
to  a  greater  amount  than  forty  shillings. 
Gold  still  pays  no  seignorage.  In  France, 
the  seignorage  on  gold  and  silver  coin  is 
much  less  Uian  in  Smith*s  time.  Hie 
charge  for  coinage  called  Retenue  is  6 
francs  per  kilogramme  for  gold,  and  1 
francs  per  kilogramme  for  silver.  Yait's 
Modem  Oambist. 
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English  money  containing  an  equal  weight  of  pore  silver,  and 
must  require  more  bullion^  or  other  commodities  to  purchase  it. 
Though  the  current  coin  of  the  two  countries,  thereforCj  were 
equally  near  the  standards  of  their  respective  mints,  a  sum  of 
English  money  could  not  well  purchase  a  sum  of  French  money 
containing  an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver^  nor  con- 
sequently a  bill  upon  France  for  such  a  sum.  If  for  such  a  bill 
no  more  additional  money  was  paid  than  what  was  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  expense  of  the  French  coinage,  the  real  exchange 
might  be  at  par  between  the  two  countries,  their  debts  and  credits 
might  mutually  compensate  one  another,  while  the  computed  ex- 
change was  considerably  in  fieivour  of  France.  If  less  than  this 
was  paid,  the  real  exchange  might  be  in  fiivour  of  England,  while 
the  computed  was  in  fiivour  of  France. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  in  some  places,  as  at  Amsterdam,  Hamburg, 
Venice,  &c.,  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  what  they  call 
Bank  Money;  while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lisbon,  Antwerp, 
Leghorn,  &c.,  they  are  paid  in  the  common  currency  of  the  country. 
What  is  called  bank  money  is  always  of  more  value  than  the  same 
nominal  sum  of  common  currency.  A  thousand  guilders  in  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam,  for  example,  are  of  more  value  than  a  thousand 
guilders  of  Amsterdam  currency.  The  difference  between  them  is 
called  the  agio  of  the  bank,  which,  at  Amsterdam,  is  generally 
about  five  per  cent.  Supposing  the  current  money  of  the  two 
countries  equally  near  to  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints,  and 
that  the  one  pays  foreign  bills  in  this  common  currency,  while  the 
other  pajTs  them  in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the  computed 
exchange  may  bo  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  bank  money, 
though  the  real  exchange  should  be  in  fiivour  of  that  which  pays 
in  current  money ;  for  the  same  reason  that  the  computed  exchange 
may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  \yajs  in  better  money,  or  in  money 
nearer  to  its  own  standard,  though  the  real  exchange  should  be  in 
fiivour  of  that  which  pays  in  worse*  The  computed  exchange, 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  againrt 
London  with  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Venice,  and,  I  believe,  with 
all  other  places  which  pay  in  what  is  called  bank  money.'     It  will 

*  TIm  iMuik  motMy  of  these  inttitutiona  mmrk  is  ITJM^  ^  OaiTHiej  mftik  i4|iL 

kfts  ptffiabed  with  them.    The  diilioction.  cterUag.    The  Agio  ii  alwmp  fluotaAtii^ 

however,  bet  ween  Danco  ami  Currvncy  Uwauee  the  luariiei  prioe  of  «lv«r 

■liU  bohli  at  llMuburg,  whoro  the  Ddnco  etautlj  variee ;  at  theaa 
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by  no  means  follow,  however,  that  the  real  exchange  was  against  it. 
Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  it  has  been  in  &vour  of 
London,  even  with  those  places.  The  computed  exchange  has 
generally  been  in  favour  of  London  with  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Leg- 
horn, and,  if  you  except  France,  I  believe,  with  most  other  parts  of 
Europe  that  pay  in  common  currency;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
tliat  the  real  exchange  was  so  too. 

Digression  concerning  Banks  of  Deposit,  particularly  concerning  tkat 

of  Amsterdam. 

Thb  currency  of  a  great  state,  such  as  France  or  England, 
generally  consists  almost  entirely  of  its  own  coin.  Should  this 
currency,  therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  clipt,  or  otherwise  de- 
graded below  its  standard  value,  the  state  by  a  reformation  of  its 
coin  can  effectually  re-establish  its  currency.  But  the  currency  of 
a  small  state,  such  as  Genoa  or  Hamburg,  can  seldom  consist  alto- 
gether in  its  own  coin,  but  must  be  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  with  which  its  inhabitants 
have  a  continual  intercourse.  Such  a  state,  therefore,  by  reforming 
its  coin,  will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency.  If  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  arc  paid  in  this  currency,  the  uncertain  value  of  any 
sum,  of  what  is  in  its  own  nature  so  uncertain,  must  render  the  ex- 
change always  very  much  against  such  a  state,  its  currency  being,  in 
all  foreign  states,  necessarily  valued  even  below  what  it  is  worth. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which  this  disadvan- 
tageous exchange  must  have  subjected  their  merchants,  such  small 
states,  when  they  began  to  attend  to  the  interest  of  trade,  have 
frequently  enacted  that  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  certain  value 
should  be  paid,  not  in  common  currency,  but  by  an  order  upon  or 
by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  certain  bank,  established  upon  the 
credit  and  under  the  protection  of  the  state;  this  bank  being 
always  obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exactly  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  state.  The  banks  of  Venice,  Gtenoa,  Amster- 
dam, Hamburg,  and  Nuremberg,  seem  to  have  been  all  originally 
established  with  this  view,  though  some  of  them  may  have  after- 
wards been  made  subservient  to  other  purposes.     The  money  of 

it  amoants  to  nearly  laX  per  cent.  It  deposit  and  transfer,  and  that  no  person 
may  be  observed  here,  that  the  Bank  of  who  is  not  a  burgher  can  hare  an  account 
Hamburg  is  not  a  bank  of  issue,  but  of      opened  with  it. 
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such  banks  being  better  than  the  common  currency  of  the  oountiy, 
necessarily  bore  an  agioj  which  was  greater  or  smaller^  according  ae 
the  currency  was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  deg^raded  below  the 
standard  of  the  state.  The  agio  of  the  bauk  of  Hamburgh  for 
example^  which  is  said  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen  *  per  cent., 
is  the  supposed  difference  between  the  good  standard  money  of  the 
state  and  the  dipt,  worn,  and  diminished  currency  poured  into  it 
from  all  the  neighbouring  states. 

Before  1609  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign  coin, 
which  the  extensive  trade  of  Amsterdam  brought  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about  nine  per  cent, 
below  that  of  good  money  fresh  from  the  mint.  Such  money  no 
sooner  appeared  than  it  was  mdted  down  or  carried  away,  as  it 
always  is  in  such  circumstances.  The  merchants,  with  plenty  of 
currency,  could  not  always  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  money 
to  pay  their  bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  value  of  those  bills,  in  ^ite 
of  several  regulations  which  were  made  to  prevent  it,  became  in  a 
great  measure  uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  a  bank  was  established 
in  1609  ui^dei*  the  guarantee  of  the  dty.  This  bank  received  both 
foreign  coin  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country  at  its  real 
intrinsic  value  in  the  good  standard  money  of  the  country,  deducting 
only  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense  of  coinage, 
and  the  other  necessary  expense  of  management.  For  the  value 
which  remained,  after  this  small  deduction  was  made,  it  gave  a 
credit  in  its  books.  This  credit  was  called  bank  money,  which,  as 
it  represented  money  exactly  according  to  the  standard  of  the  mint, 
was  always  of  the  same  real  value,  and  intrinsically  worth  more 
than  current  money.  It  was  at  the  same  time  enacted,  that  all 
bills  drawn  upon  or  negotiated  at  Amsterdam  of  the  value  of  six 
hundred  guilders  and  upwards  should  be  paid  in  bank  money,  which 
at  once  took  away  all  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  those  bills.  Every 
merchant,  in  consequence  of  this  regulation,  was  obliged  to  keep  an 
account  with  the  bank  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of  exchange, 
which  necessarily  occasioned  a  certain  demand  for  bank  money. 

Bank  money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrinsic  superiority  to 
currency,  and  the  additional  value  which  this  demand  necessarily 
gives  it,  has  likewise  some  other  advantages.     It  is  secure  fiom 

'  Soe  abovoi  note  to  p.  5a. 
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fire,  robbery^  and  other  aecidents ;  the  city  of  Amsterdam  is  bound 
for  it;  it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  simple  transfer^  without  the  trouble 
of  countings  or  the  risk  of  transporting  it  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  consequence  of  those  difierent  advantages^  it  seems  from  the 
beginning  to  have  borne  an  agio^  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
all  the  money  originally  deposited  in  the  bank  was  allowed  to 
remain  there^  nobody  caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt  which  he 
could  sell  for  a  premium  in  the  market.  By  demanding  payment 
of  the  bank,  the  owner  of  a  bank  credit  would  lose  this  premium. 
As  a  shilling  fresh  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more  goods  in  the 
market  than  one  of  our  common  worn  shillings,  so  the  good  and 
true  money  which  might  be  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the  bank 
into  those  of  a  private  person,  being  mixed  and  confounded  with 
the  common  currency  of  the  country,  would  be  of  no  more  value 
than  that  currency,  from  which  it  could  no  longer  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished. While  it  remained  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its 
superiority  was  known  and  ascertained ;  when  it  had  come  into 
tiiose  of  a  private  person,  its  superiority  could  not  well  be  ascer- 
tained without  more  trou))le  than  perhaps  the  difference  was  worth. 
By  being  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  besides,  it  lost  all 
the  other  advantages  of  bank  money ;  its  security,  its  easy  and  safe 
transferribility,  its  use  in  paying  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Over 
and  above  all  this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from  those  coffers,  as  it 
will  appear  by-and-by,  without  previously  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  deposits  of  coin,  or  those  deposits  which  the  bank  was 
bound  to  restore  in  coin,  constituted  the  original  capital  of  the  bank, 
or  the  whole  value  of  what  was  represented  by  what  is  called  bank 
money.  At  present  they  are  supposed  to  constitute  but  a  very 
small  part  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  bullion,  the 
bank  has  been  for  these  many  years  in  the  practice  of  giving  credit 
in  its  books  upon  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bullion.  This  credit  is 
generally  about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  such  bullion. 
The  bank  grants  at  the  same  time  what  is  called  a  recipice  or  receipt, 
entitling  the  person  who  makes  the  deposit,  or  the  bearer,  to  take 
out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  six  months,  upon  re-trans- 
ferring to  the  bank  a  quantity  of  bank  money  equal  to  that  for 
which  credit  had  been  g^ven  in  its  books  when  the  deposit  was 
made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping,  if  the 
deposit  was  in  silver,  and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold;  but 
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at  the  same  time  declaring,  that  in  default  of  such  payment,  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  thia  term,  the  deposit  should  belong  to  the 
bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or  for  which  credit 
had  been  given  in  the  transfer  books.    What  is  thus  paid  for  the 
keeping  of  the  deposit  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  warehouse 
rent ;  and  why  this  warehouse  rent  should  be  so  much  dearer  for 
gold  than  for  silver,  several  different  reasons  have  been  assigned. 
The  fineness  of  gold,  it  has  been  said,  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained than  that  of  silver.     Frauds  are  more  easily  practised,  and 
occasion  a  greater  loss  in  the  more  precious  metal.     Silver,  besides, 
being  the  standard  metal,  the  state,  it  has  been  said,  wishes  to 
encourage  more  the  making  of  deposits  of  silver  than  of  those  of  gold. 
Deposits  of  bullion  are  most  commonly  made  when  the  price  is 
somewhat  lower  than  ordinary ;  and  tliey  are  taken  out  again  when 
it) happens  to  rise.     In  Holland,  the  market  price  of  bullion  is 
generally  above  the  mint  price,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  so 
in  England  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin.    The 
difference  is  said  to  be  commonly  from  about  six  to  sixteen  stivers 
upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  silver  of  cloven  parts  fine  and 
one  part  alloy.     The  bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives 
for  deposits  of  such  silver  (when  made  in  foreign  coin,  of  which  the 
fineness  is  well  known  and  ascertained,  such  as  Mexico  dollars),  is 
twenty-two  guilders  the  mark;   the  mint  price  is  about  twenty- 
three  guilders,  and  the  market  price  is  from  twenty-tliruo  guilders 
six,  to  twenty-three  guilders  sixteen  stivers,  or  from  two  to  three 
per  cent  above  the  mint  price.*^    The  proix>rtions  between  the  bank 
price,  the  mint  price,  and  the  market  price  of  gold  bullion,  are 

*  The  following  aro  ilio  pricos  at  which  the  bank  of  AmatorJam  at  preaeni  (Sap* 
tember,  1775)  reoeives  bullion  and  ooin  of  different  kinds : — 

SILVER. 

Mexioo  dollara         \       Guildun.  Mexico  dollara  now  ooln  -  11  10  p.  mrk. 

Frenoh  crowns  >    D — la  per  mark.         Ducaioons 30 

Knylish  silver  ooin  )  liix  dollars a    8 

Bar  silver  containing  \^  fine  silver  31  per  mark,  and  in  this  proportion  down  to  \ 
fine,  on  which  5  guilders  are  given. 
Fine  bars,  aj  per  mark. 

GOLD. 

Portugal  ooin         )  Ditto  old  •    -    -    -  300  per  mark. 

Guineas  >  B— 310  per  mark.  New  ducats  •     •     -      4  19  8  perdnoal. 

Louis  d*ors  new     1 

Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  fineness  oomparod  with  tlia  aboTS 
foreign  gold  ooin.  Upon  fine  bars  the  bank  gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  howeTtTt 
something  more  is  given  upon  coin  uf  a  known  fineness  than  upon  gold  and  silver  bai% 
of  whidi  the  fineness  cannot  l>e  aacoi'l;iine<l  but  by  a  process  of  molting  and  assajiBg . 
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nearly  ilic  wimc.  A  ix»rson  can  generally  sell  liis  receipt  for  the 
cliflTercnce  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion  and  the  market  price. 
A  receipt  for  bullion  is  almost  always  worth  something,  and  it  very 
seldom  happens^  therefore^  that  anybody  suffers  his  receipt  to  expire, 
or  allows  his  bullion  to  fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had 
been  received^  either  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  or  by  neglecting  to  pay  the  one-fourth  or  one-half  per  cent, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another  six  months.  This^ 
however,  though  it  happens  seldom,  is  said  to  happen  sometimes, 
and  more  frequently  with  regard  to  gold  than  with  regard  to  silver, 
on  account  of  the  higher  warehouse-rent  which  is  paid  for  the  keep- 
.ing  of  the  more  precious  metal. 

The  person  who  by  making  a  deposit  of  bullion  obtains  both  a 
bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his  bills  of  exchange  as  they  become 
due  with  his  bank  credit,  and  either  sells  or  keeps  his  receipt 
according  as  he  judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely  to  rise  or 
to  (all.  The  receipt  and  the  bank  credit  seldom  keep  long  together, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  that  they  should.  The  person  who  has 
a  receipt,  and  who  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  always  plenty  of 
bank  credits,  or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the  ordinary  price ;  and  the 
person  who  has  bank  money,  and  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds 
receipts  always  in  equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders  of  receipts,  constitute 
two  different  sorts  of  creditors  against  the  bank.  The  holder  of  a 
receipt  cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is  granted,  without 
re-assigning  to  the  bank  a  sum  of  bank  money  equal  to  the  price 
at  which  the  bullion  had  been  received.  If  he  has  no  bank  money 
of  his  own,  he  must  purchase  it  of  those  who  have  it.  The  owner 
of  banV  money  cannot  draw  out  bullion  without  producing  to  the 
bank  receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants.  If  he  has  none  of 
his  own,  he  must  buy  them  of  those  who  have  them.  The  holder 
of  a  receipt,  when  he  purchases  bank  money,  purchases  the  power 
of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the  mint  price  is  five 
per  cent,  above  the  bank  price.  The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore, 
which  he  commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imaginary  but 
for  a  real  value.  The  owner  of  bank  money,  when  he  purchases  a 
receipt,  purchases  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion  of 
which  the  market  price  is  commonly  from  two  to  three  per  cent, 
above  the  mint  price.     Tlie  price  which  he  pays  for  it,  therefoi^, 
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is  paid  likewise  for  a  real  value.  The  price  of  the  receipt^  and  the 
price  of  the  bank  monej^  compound  or  make  up  between  them  the 
full  value  or  price  of  the  bullion. 

Upon  deposits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country^  the  bank  grants 
receipts  likewise  as  well  as  bank  credits;  but  those  receipts  are 
frequently  of  no  valuCj  and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  market. 
Upon  ducatoonsj  for  example^  which  in  the  currency  pass  for  three 
gilders  three  stivers  each,  the  bank  gives  a  credit  of  three  guilders 
only,  or  five  per  cent,  below  their  current  value.  It  grants  a  receipt 
likewise  entitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons 
deposited  at  any  time  within  six  months^  upon  paying  one-fourth 
per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt  will  frequently  bring  no 
price  in  the  market.  Three  guilders  bank  money  generally  sell  in 
the  market  for  three  guilders  three  stivers,  the  full  value  of  the 
ducatoons,  if  they  were  taken  out  of  the  bank ;  and  before  they  can 
be  taken  out,  one-fourth  per  cent,  must  be  paid  for  the  keeping, 
which  would  be  mere  loss  to  the  holder  of  the  receipt.  If  the  agio 
of  the  bank,  however,  should  at  any  time  fiill  to  three  per  cent,  such 
receipts  might  bring  some  price  in  the  market,  aud  might  sell  for 
one  and  three-fourths  per  cent.  But  the  agio  of  the  bank  being 
now  generally  about  five  per  cent.,  such  receipts  are  frequently 
allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  express  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.  The 
receipts  which  are  given  for  deposits  of  gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet 
more  frequently,  because  a  higher  warehouse-rent,  or  one-half  per 
cent.,  must  be  paid  for  the  keeping  of  them  before  they  can  be  taken 
out  again.  The  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank  gains,  when  deposits 
either  of  coin  or  bullion  are  allowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be  considered 
as  the  warehouse-rent  for  the  perpetual  keeping  of  such  deposits. 

The  sum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  receipts  are  expired  must 
be  very  considerable.  It  must  comprehend  the  whole  original 
capital  of  the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  lias  been 
allowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time  it  was  first  deposited,  nobody 
caring  either  to  renew  his  receipt  or  to  take  out  his  deposit,  as,  for 
the  reasons  already  assigned,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be 
done  without  loss.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  sum, 
the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mass  of  bank  money  is 
supposed  to  be  very  small.  The  bank  of  Amsterdam  has  for  these 
many  years  past  been  the  great  warehouse  of  Europe  for  bullion, 
for  which  the  receipts  are  very  seldom  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they 
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express  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank 
money,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  created,  for  these  many  years  past,  by  such  deposits  whioh 
the  dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  making  and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  bo  made  upon  the  bank  but  by  means  of  a 
recipice  or  receipt.  The  smaller  mass  of  bank  money,  for  which  the 
receipts  are  expired,  is  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  much  greater 
mass  for  which  they  are  still  in  force ;  so  that,  though  there  may 
bo  a  considerable  sum  of  bank  money,  for  which  there  are  no 
receipts,  there  is  no  specific  sum  or  portion  of  it  which  may  not  at 
any  time  be  demanded  by  one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two 
persons  for  the  same  thing ;  and  the  owner  of  bank  money  who  has 
no  receipt,  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one. 
In  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
one  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally  corresponds  with 
the  price  at  which  he  can  sell  the  coin  or  bullion  it  entitles  him  to 
take  out  of  the  bank. 

It  might  be  otherwise  during  a  public  calamity ;  an  invasion,  for 
example,  such  as  that  of  the  French  in  1672.  The  owners  of  bank 
money  being  then  all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the  bank,  in  order  to 
have  it  in  their  own  keeping,  the  demand  for  receipts  might  raise 
their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height.  The  holders  of  them  might 
form  extravagant  expectations,  and,  instead  of  two  or  three  per 
cent.,  demand  half  the  bank  money  for  which  credit  had  been  given 
upon  the  deposits  that  the  receipts  had  respectively  been  granted 
for.  The  enemy,  informed  of  the  constitution  of  the  bank,  might 
even  buy  them  up  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  away  of  the 
treasure.  In  such  emergencies,  the  bank,  it  is  supposed,  would 
break  through  its  ordinary  rule  of  making  payment  only  to  the 
holders  of  receipts.  The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no  bank 
money,  must  have  received  within  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  deposit  for  which  their  respective  receipts  had  been 
granted.  The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  said,  would  in  this  case  make 
no  scruple  of  paying,  cither  with  money  or  bullion,  the  full  value 
of  what  the  owners  of  bank  money  who  could  get  no  receipts  were 
credited  for  in  its  books;  paying  at  the  same  time  two  or  three 
per  cent,  to  such  holders  of  receipts  as  had  no  bank  money,  that 
being  the  whole  value  which  in  this  state  of  things  could  justly  be 
supposed  due  to  them. 
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Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  holders 
of  receipts  to  depress  the  agio^  in  order  either  to  buy  bank  money 
(and  consequently  the  bullion,  which  their  receipts  would  then  enable 
tlicm  to  take  out  of  the  bank)  so  much  cheai)er,  or  to  sell  Uioir 
receipts  to  those  who  have  bank  money,  and  who  want  to  take  out 
bullion,  so  much  dearer;  the  price  of  a  receipt  being  generally 
equal  to  the  diflerence  between  the  market  price  of  bank  money 
and  that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for  which  the  receipt  had  been 
granted.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  bank  money,  on  the 
contrary,  to  raise  the  agio,  in  order  either  to  sell  their  bank  money 
so  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  so  much  cheaper.  To  preyent 
the  stock-jobbing  tricks  which  those  opposite  interests  might  some- 
times occasion,  the  bank  has  of  late  years  come  to  the  resolution  to 
sell  at  all  times  bank  money  for  currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio, 
and  to  buy  it  in  ag^n  at  four  per  cent.  agio.  In  consequence  of 
this  resolution,  the  agio  can  never  either  rise  above  five,  or  sink 
below  four  percent.,  and  the  proportion  between  the  market  price 
of  bank  and  that  of  current  money  is  kept  at  all  times  very  near  to 
the  proportion  between  their  intrinsic  values.  Before  this  resolution 
was  taken,  the  market  price  of  bank  money  used  sometimes  to  rise 
so  high  as  nine  per  cent,  agio,  and  sometimes  to  sink  so  low  as  par, 
according  as  opposite  interests  happened  to  influence  the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  professes  to  lend  out  no  part  of  what  is 
deposited  with  it,  but,  for  every  guilder  for  which  it  gives  credit  in 
its  books,  to  keep  in  its  repositories  the  value  of  a  guilder  either  in 
money  or  bullion.  That  it  keeps  in  its  repositories  all  the  money 
or  bullion  for  which  there  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is  at  all 
times  liable  to  be  called  upon,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  continually 
going  from  it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well  be  doubted. 
But  whether  it  does  so  likewise  with  regard  to  that  part  of  its 
capital,  for  which  the  receipts  are  long  ago  expired,  for  which  in 
ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  cannot  be  called  upon,  and  which  in 
reality  is  very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever,  or  as  long  as  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces  subsist,  may  perhaps  appear  more 
uncertain.  At  Amsterdam,  however,  no  point  of  faith  is  better 
established  than  that  lor  every  guilder  circulated  as  bank  money 
there  is  a  corresx>ondent  guilder  in  gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in  the 
treasure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is  guarantee  that  it  should  be  so. 
Tlie  bank  is  under  the  direction  of  the  four  reigning  burgomasters^ 
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who  are  changed  every  year.  Each  new  set  of  burgomasters  visits 
the  treasure,  compares  it  with  the  books^  receives  it  upon  oath^  and 
delivers  it  over,  with  the  same  awful  solemnity,  to  the  set  which 
succeeds ;  and  in  that  sober  and  religious  country  oaths  are  not  yet 
disregarded.^  A  rotation  of  this  kind  seems  alone  a  sufficient 
security  against  any  practices  which  cannot  be  avowed.  Amidst  all ' 
the  revolutions  which  faction  has  ever  occasioned  in  the  government 
of  Amsterdam,  the  prevailing  party  has  at  no  time  accused  their 
predecessors  of  infidelity  in  the  administration  of  the  bank.  No 
accusation  could  have  affected  more  deeply  the  reputation  and 
fortune  of  the  disgraced  party,  and  if  such  an  accusation  could  have 
been  supported,  we  may  be  assured  that  it  would  have  been  brought. 
In  1672,  when  the  French  king  was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of 
Amsterdam  paid  so  readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  it  had  observed  its  engagements.  Some  of  the  pieces  which 
were  then  brought  from  its  repositories  appeared  to  have  been 
scorched  with  the  fire  which  happened  in  the  town-house  soon  after 
the  bank  was  established.  Those  pieces,  therefore,  must  have  Iain 
there  from  that  time. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treasure  in  the  bank  is  a  question 
which  has  long  employed  the  speculations  of  the  curious.  Nothing 
but  conjecture  can  be  offered  concerning  it.  It  is  generally  reckoned 
that  there  are  about  two  thousand  people  who  keep  accounts  with 
the  bank,  and  allowing  them  to  have,  one  with  another,  the  value 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  lying  upon  their  respective 
accounts  (a  very  large  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  of  bank 
money,  and  consequently  of  treasure  in  the  bank,  will  amount  to 
about  three  millions  sterling,  or,  at  eleven  guilders  the  pound 
sterling,  thirty-three  millions  of  guilders;  a  great  sum,  and  suf- 
ficient to  carry  on  a  very  extensive  circulation ;  but  vastly  below  the 
extravagant  ideas  which  some  people  have  formed  of  this  treasure. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  derives  a  considerable  revenue  from  the 
bank.  Besides  what  may  be  called  the  warehouse-rent  above 
mentioned,  each  person,  upon  first  opening  an  account  with  the 
bank,  pays  a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  and  for  every  new  account  three 

*  Thej  were,  however ;  for  when   the  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Compan j.    In 

arniiea  of  the  Revolution  overrun    the  point  of  fact,  the  secreoj  which  formed 

Low  Countries,  it  was  found,  as  had  been  the  oharacteristio,  and,  as  some    people 

suspected,  that  the    bank    was   utterly  thought,  the  security  of  the  bank,  became, 

insolvent.    It  is  supposed  that  the  losses  as  is  generally  the  case  with  such  secrecy, 

of  the  bank  were  uue  to  advances  made  a  cloak  for  fraud. 
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guilders  three  stiyers ;  for  every  transfer  two  stivers ;  and  if  the 
transfer  is  for  less  than  three  hundred  guilders^  six  stivers,  in  ordar 
to  disoourage  the  multiplicity  of  small  transactions.    The  person 
who  neglects  to  balance  his  account  twice  in  the  year  forteitB 
twenty-five  guilders.    The  person  who  orders  a  transfer  for  more 
than  is  upon  his  aocount,  is  obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent  for  the 
sum  overdrawn,  and  hb  order  is  set  aside  into  the  bargain.    The 
bank  is  supposed  too  to  make  a  considerable  profit  by  the  sale 
of  the  foreign  coin  or  bullion  which  sometimes  falls  to  it  by  the 
expiring  of  receipts,  and  which  is  always  kept  till  it  can  be  sold 
with  advantage.     It  makes  a  profit  likewise  by  selling  bank  money 
at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  bujring  it  in  at  four.    These  different 
emoluments  amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than  what  b  neocMary 
for  paying  the  salaries  of  ofiicers  and  defraying  the  expense  of 
management.     What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  bullion  upon 
receipts  is  alone  supposed  to  amount  to  a  neat  annual  revenue  of 
between  one  hundred  and  fifLy  Uiousond  and  two  hundred  Uiousand 
guilders.    Public  utility,  however,  and  not  revenue,  was  tlie  original 
object  of  this  institution.    Its  object  was  to  relieve  the  merchants 
from  the  inconvenience  of  a  disadvantageous  exchange.    The  revenue 
which  has  arisen  from  it  was  unforeseen,  and  may  be  considered  as 
accidental.     But  it  is  now  time  to  return  from  this  long  digres- 
sion, into  which  I  have  been  insensibly  led  in  endeavouring  to 
explain  the  reasons  why  the  exchange  between  tlie  countries  which 
pay  in  what  is    called  bank    money,   and  those  which  pay  in 
common  currency,  should  generally  appear  to  be  in  fiivour  of  the 
former,  and  against  the  latter.    The  former  pay  in  a  species  of 
money  of  which  the  intrinsic  value  is  always  the  same,  and  exactly 
agreeable  to  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints ;  the  latter  in 
a  species  of  money  of  which  the  intrinsic  value  is  continually 
varying,  and  is  almost  always  more  or  less  below  that  standard. 

PART  IL 

Of  He  Unreasanabltmess  of  Hose  extraordinary  ReetrainU  upon  oiisr 

Principles. 

In  the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial  system,  how  un- 
necessary it  is  to  lay  extraordinary  restraints  upon  the  im|)ortation 
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of  goods  from  those  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is 
supposed  to  be  disadvantageous. 

Nothings  however^  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  whole  doctrine 
of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon  which  not  only  these  restraints,  but 
almost  all  the  other  regulations  of  commerce  are  founded.  When 
two  places  trade  with  one  another,  this  doctrine  supposes  that, 
if  the  balance  be  even,  neither  of  them  either  loses  or  gains ;  but 
if  it  leans  in  any  degree  to  one  side,  that  one  of  them  loses  and 
the  other  gains  in  proportion  to  its  declension  from  the  exact  equi- 
librium. Both  suppositions  are  fidse.  A  trade  which  is  forced  by 
means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  may  be  and  commonly  is  dis- 
advantageous to  the  country  in  whose  favour  it  is  meant  to  be 
established,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafler.  But  that  trade 
which,  without  force  or  constraint,  is  naturally  and  regularly  carried 
on  between  any  two  places,  is  always  advantageous,  though  not 
always  equally  so,  to  both.^ 

By  advant^ige  or  gain,  I  understand  not  the  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  that  of  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  or  the 
increase  of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  between  the  two  places 
consist  altogether  in  the  exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  they 
will,  upon  most  occasions,  not  only  both  gain,  but  they  will  gain 
equally,  or  very  near  equally :  each  will  in  this  case  afford  a  market 
for  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  other :  each  will  replace  a 
capital  which  had  been  employed  in  raising  and  preparing  for  the 
market  this  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  other,  and  which  had 
been  distributed  among,  and  given  revenue  and  maintenance  to  a 
certain  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Some  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each,  therefore,  will  indirectly  derive  their  revenue  and  main- 
tenance from  the  other.  As  the  commodities  exchanged  too  are 
supposed  to  be  of  equal  value,  so  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the 


*  There  ii  generally  a  baiis  of  truth  in 
every  fallacy.  Bat  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  truth  at  aU  in  the  doctrine  which 
Smith  combats,  that  in  Toluntary  trade 
one  man's  gain  is  another's  loss.  It  is 
plain  that  the  dlTision  of  occupations  and 
employments  was  originated  m  order  to 

S've  greater  efficiency  to  each  person  in 
B  own  calling,  and  that  trade  is  the 


equation  of  all  employments.  But  gross 
as  the  fallacy  was,  it  possessed  the  mind 
of  such  a  man  as  Bacon,  and  when  Smith 
wrote,  it  was  all  but  universally  received. 
If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  theory, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  thooe  *  sneaking  arts 
of  underling  tradesmen,*  to  which  Smith 
refers  lower  down. 
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trade  willj  upon  most  occasionB,  be  equals  or  very  nearly  equal ; 
and  both  being  employed  in  raising  the  native  commodities  of  the 
two  countries^  the  revenue  and  maintenance  which  their  distribution 
will  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will  be  equals  or  very  nearly 
equal.  This  revenue  and  maintenance,  thus  mutually  afforded,  will 
be  greater  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  dealings. 
If  these  should  annually  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
for  oxumiilc,  or  to  a  million  on  each  sido^  each  of  them  would  alford 
an  annual  revenue^  in  the  one  case,  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
in  the  other,  of  a  million,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

If  their  trade  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  one  of  them  ex- 
ported to  the  other  nothing  but  native  commodities,  while  the 
returns  of  that  other  consisted  altogether  in  foreigpa  goods,  the 
balance  in  this  case  would  still  be  supposed  even,  commodities  being 
paid  for  with  commodities.  They  would,  in  this  case  too,  both 
gain,  but  they  would  not  gain  equally ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  which  exported  nothing  but  native  commodities  would 
derive  the  greatest  revenue  from  the  trade.  If  England,  for 
example,  should  import  from  Fi*auce  nothing  but  the  native  com- 
modities of  that  country,  and,  not  having  such  commodities  of  its 
own  as  were  in  demand  there,  should  aimually  repay  them  by 
sending  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods,  tobacco,  we  shall 
suppose,  and  East  India  goods;  this  trade,  though  it  would  give 
some  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give  more 
to  those  of  France  than  to  those  of  England.  The  whole  French 
capital  annually  employed  in  it  would  annually  be  distributed 
among  the  people  of  France.  But  that  part  of  the  English  capital 
only  which  was  employed  in  producing  the  English  commodities 
with  which  those  foreign  goods  were  purchased,  would  be  annually 
distributed  among  the  people  of  England,  'phe  greater  part  of  it 
would  replace  the  capitals  which  had  been  employed  in  Virginia, 
Ilindostan,  and  China,  and  which  had  given  revenue  and  maintenance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  countries.  If  the  capitals  were 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  therefore,  this  employment  of  the  French 
capital  would  augment  much  more  the  revenue  of  the  people  of 
France  than  that  of  the  English  capital  would  the  revenue  of  the 
people  of  England.  France  would  in  this  case  carry  on  a  direct 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  with  England;  whereas  England 
would  carry  on  a  round-about  trade  of  the  same  kind  with  Fmnoe. 
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The  diflcrcnt  cflccts  of  a  capiUil  eni}>loycil  iu  the  dii*cci,  and  of  one 
employcil  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption^  have 
already  been  fully  explained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two  countries,  a  trade  which 
consists  altogether  in  the  exchange  either  of  native  commodities 
on  both  sides,  or  of  native  commodities  on  one  side  and  of  foreign 
goods  on  the  other.  Almost  all  countries  exchange  with  one 
another  partly  native  and  partly  foreign  goods.  That  country, 
however,  in  whose  cargoes  there  is  the  greatest  proportion  of  na- 
tive, and  the  least  of  foreign  goods,  will  always  be  the  principal 
gainer. 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  East  India  goods,  but  with  gold 
and  silver,  that  England  paid  for  the  commodities  annually  imported 
from  France,  the  balance  in  this  case  would  be  supposed  uneven, 
commodities  not  being  paid  for  with  commodities,  but  with  gold 
and  silver.     The  trade,  however,  would  in  this  case,  as  in  the  fore- 
going, give  some  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  but 
more  to  those  of  France  than  to  those  of  England.     It  would  give 
some  revenue  to  those  of  England.     The  capital  which  had  been 
employed  in  producing  the  English  goods  that  purchased  this  gold 
and  silver,  the  capital  which  had  been  distributed  among,  and  given 
revenue  to  certain  inhabitants  of  England,  would  thereby  be  re- 
placed, and  enabled  to   continue   that  employment.     The  whole 
capital  of  England  would  no  more  be  diminished  by  this  exportation 
^f  gold  and  silver  than   by  the  exportation  of  an  equal  value  of 
ny  other  goods.     On  the  contrary,  it  would   in   most  cases  be 
ugmented.     No  goods  are  sent  abroad  but  those  for  which  the 
>mand  is  supposed  to  be  greater  abroad  than  at  home,  and  of 
lich  the  returns  consequently,  it  is  expected,  will  be  of  more 
luo  at  home  than  the  commodities  exported.     If  the  tobacco 
icli  in  England  is  worth  only  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  when 
\  to  France  will  purchase  wine  which  is  in  England  worth  a 
Ired  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  exchange  will  augment  the 
lal  of  England  by  ten  thousand  pounds.    If  a  hundred  thousand 
ds  of  English  gold,  in  the  same  manner,  purchase  French  wine, 
I  in  England  is  worth  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  this  ex- 
"e  will  equally  augment  the  capital  of  England  by  ten  thousand 
8.     As  a  merchant  who  has  a  hundred  and   ten  thousand 
9'  worth  of  wine  in  his  cellar  is  a  richer  man  than  he  who 
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has  only  a  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  tobacco  in  his  ware- 
house, so  is  he  likewise  a  richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  gold  in  his  coffers.  He  can 
put  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  industry^  and  give  revenue, 
maintenance,  and  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  But  the  capital  of  the  country  is  equal 
to  the  capitals  of  all  its  different  inhabitants,  and  the  quantity  of 
industry  which  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it,  is  equal  to  what 
all  those  different  capitals  can  maintain.  Both  the  capital  of  the 
country^  therefore,  and  the  (|uautity  of  industry  which  can  be 
annually  maintained  in  it^  must  generally  be  augmented  by  tliis 
exdiange.  It  would,  indeed,  be  more  advantageous  for  England 
that  it  could  purchase  the  wines  of  France  with  its  own  luirdware 
and  broadcloth,  than  with  either  Uie  tobacco  of  Virginia,  or  the 
gold  and  silver  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  A  direct  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a  round-about 
one.  But  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  which  is 
carried  on  with  gold  and  silver,  does  not  seem  to  l)e  less  ad- 
vantageous than  any  other  equally  round-about  one.  Neither  is 
a  country  which  has  no  mines  more  likely  to  be  exhausted  of  gold 
and  silver  by  this  annual  cx[K>rtation  of  those  metals,  tlian  one 
which  does  not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like  annual  exportation  of 
that  plant.  As  a  country  which  has  wherewithal  to  buy  tobacco 
will  never  be  long  in  want  of  it,  so  neither  will  one  be  long  in 
want  of  gold  and  silver  which  has  wherewitliul  to  purchase  tliose 
metals. 

It  is  a  losing  trade,  it  is  said,  which  a  worknuin  carries  on  wiUi 
tlie  alehouse ;  and  the  trade  which  a  manufacturing  nation  would 
naturally  carry  on  with  a  wine  country,  may  be  considered  as  a 
trade  of  the  same  nature.  I  answer,  that  the  trade  with  the  ale- 
house is  not  necessarily  a  losing  tmde.  In  its  own  nature  it  is  just 
as  advantageous  as  any  other,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat  more 
liable  to  be  abused.  The  employment  of  a  brewer,  and  even  that  of 
a  retailer  of  fermented  liquors,  are  as  necessary  divisions  of  labour 
as  any  oUier.  It  will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for  a  work- 
man to  buy  of  the  brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occasion  for,  than  to 
brew  it  himself,  and,  if  he  is  a  \yooT  workman,  it  will  generally  be 
more  advantiigeous  for  him  to  buy  it,  by  little  and  little  of  the 
retailor,  than  a  hw*^  quantity  of  the  brewer.     He  may  no  doubt 
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buy  too  imicli  of  either,  as  he  may  of  any  other  dealcwi  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  of  the  butcher,  if  he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the  draper,  if  he 
aifeets  to  be  a  beau  among  his  companions.  It  is  advantageous  to 
the  great  Ixxly  of  workmen,  notwithstanding,  that  all  these  trades 
should  1)0  free,  though  this  freedom  may  be  abused  in  all  of  them, 
and  is  more  likely  to  be  so,  perhaps,  in  some  tlian  in  others.  Tliough 
individuals,  besides,  may  sometimes  ruin  their  fortunes  by  an 
excessive  consumption  of  fermented  liquors,  there  seems  to  be  no 
risk  that  a  nation  should  do  so.  Though  in  every  country  there 
are  many  people  who  spend  upon  such  liquors  more  than  they  can 
aflford,  there  are  always  many  more  who  spend  less.  It  deserves  to 
l>e  remarked  too  that,  if  we  consult  experience,  the  cheapness  of 
wine  seems  to  be  a  cause,  not  of  drunkenness,  but  of  sobriety.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  wine  countries  are  in  general  the  soberest  people 
in  Europe ;  witness  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  Fmnce.  People  are  seldom  guilty  of 
excess  in  what  is  their  daily  fare.  Nobody  affects  the  character  of 
liberality  and  good  fellowship,  by  being  profuse  of  a  liquor  which  is 
as  cheap  as  small  beer.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  countries  which, 
either  from  excessive  heat  or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,  and  where 
wine  consequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity,  drunkenness  is  a  common 
vice,  as  among  the  northern  nations,  and  all  those  who  live  between 
the  tropics,  the  negroes,  for  example,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  When 
a  French  regiment  comes  from  some  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
France,  where  wine  is  somewhat  dear,  to  be  quartered  in  the 
southeni,  where  it  is  very  cheap,  the  soldiers,  I  have  frequently 
heard  it  observed,  are  at  iirat  debauched  by  the  cheapness  and 
novelty  of  good  wine ;  but  after  a  few  months'  residence,  the  greater 
part  of  them  become  as  sober  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Were 
the  duties  upon  foreign  wines,  and  the  excises  upon  malt,  beer,  and 
ale,  to  be  taken  away  all  at  once,  it  might,  in  the  same  manner, 
occasion  in  Great  Britain  a  pretty  general  and  temporary  drunken- 
ness among  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of  people,  which  would 
probably  be  soon  followed  by  a  permanent  and  almost  universal 
sobriety.  At  present,  drunkenness  is  by  no  means  the  vice  of  people 
of  fashion,  or  of  those  who  can  easily  afford  the  most  exj)ensive 
liquors.  A  gentleman  dnmk  with  ale  has  scarce  ever  been  seen 
among  us.  The  restraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great  Britain, 
besides,  do  not  so  much  seem  calculated  to  hinder  the  people  from 
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going,  if  I  may  say  so^  to  the  alehouse^  as  from  going  where  they 
can  buy  the  best  and  cheapest  liquor.  They  favour  the  wine  trade 
of  Portugal^  and  discourage  that  of  France.  The  Portuguese,  it  is 
said,  indeed,  are  better  customers  for  our  manufactures  than  the 
French,  and  should  therefore  be  encouraged  in  preference  to  them. 
As  thoy  give  us  their  custom,  it  is  pretended,  we  should  give  them 
ours.  The  sneaking  arts  of  underling  tradesmen  are  thus  erected 
into  political  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  a  great  empire ;  for  it  is 
the  most  underling  tradesmen  only  who  make  it  a  rule  to  employ 
chiefly  their  own  customers.  A  great  trader  purchases  his  goods 
always  where  Uiey  are  cheapest  and  best,  without  regard  to  any 
little  interest  of  this  kind. 

By  such  maxims  as  these,  however,  nations  have  been  taught 
that  their  interest  consisted  in  beggaring  all  their  neighbours. 
Each  nation  has  been  made  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye  upon  the 
prosperity  of  all  the  nations  with  which  it  trades,  and  to  consider 
their  gain  as  its  own  loss.  Commerce,  which  ought  naturally  to 
be,  among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  a  bond  of  union  and 
friendship,  has  l>cconie  the  most  fertile  source  of  disconl  and  ani- 
mosity. The  capricious  ambition  of  kings  and  ministers  has  not, 
during  the  present  and  the  preceding  century,  been  more  fatal  to 
the  repose  of  Europe  than  the  impertinent  jealousy  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  The  violence  and  injustice  of  the  rulers  of 
nmnkind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which,  I  am  alraid,  the  nature  of 
human  afiairs  can  scarce  .admit  of  a  remedy.  But  the  mean  rapacity^ 
the  monopolizing  spirit  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  neither 
are  nor  ought  to  be  the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps 
be  corrected,  may  very  easily  be  preventeil  from  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  anybody  but  themselves. 

That  it  was  the  spirit  of  mono[>oly  which  originally  boUi  invented 
and  propagated  this  doctnne,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  they  who 
first  taught  it  were  by  no  means  such  fools  as  they  who  believed  it. 
In  every  country  it  always  is  and  must  be  the  interest  of  the  great 
body  of  the  i>eople  to  buy  whatever  they  want  of  those  who  sell  it 
cheapest.  The  proposition  is  so  very  manifest,  that  it  Beems 
ridiculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove  it ;  nor  could  it  ever  have 
been  called  in  question,  had  not  the  interested  sophistry  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  confounded  the  common  sense  of  mankind* 
Their  interest  is,  in  this  rcsi)cc(,  directly  opjiosite  to  that  of  the 
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great  Ixxly  of  the  jieople.  As  it  is  the  interest  of  the  freemen  of  a 
corporation  to  hinder  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  from  employing 
any  workmen  but  themselves^  so  it  is  the  interest  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  every  country  t-o  secure  to  themselves  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market.  Hence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
most  other  European  countries,  the  extraordinary  duties  upon  almost 
all  goods  imports  by  alien  merchants.  Hence  the  high  duties  and 
prohibitions  upon  all  those  foreign  manufactures  which  can  come 
into  competition  with  our  own.  Hence  too  the  extraordinary  re- 
straints upon  the  importation  of  almost  all  sorts  of  goods  from  those 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed  to  be  dis- 
advantageous ;  that  is,  from  those  against  whom  national  animosity 
happens  to  be  most  violently  inflamed. 

Tlie  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  however,  though  dangerous 
in  war  and  politics,  is  certainly  advantageous  in  trade.  In  a  state 
of  hostility,  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies 
superior  to  our  own ;  but  in  a  state  of  peace  and  commerce,  it  must 
likewise  enable  them  to  exchange  with  us  to  a  greater  value,  and  to 
aflbrd  a  better  market,  either  for  the  immediate  produce  of  our  own 
industry,  or  for  whatever  is  purchased  with  that  produce.  As  a 
rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  better  customer  to  the  industrious  i^eoplo 
in  his  neighbourhood  than  a  poor,  so  is  likewise  a  rich  nation.  A 
rich  man,  indeed,  who  is  himself  a  manufacturer,  is  a  very  dangerous 
neighbour  to  all  those  who  deal  in  the  same  way.  All  the  rest  of 
the  neighbourhood,  however,  by  far  the  greatest  number,  profit  by 
the  good  market  which  his  expense  affords  them.  They  even  profit 
by  liis  underselling  the  poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the  same  way 
with  him.  The  manufacturers  of  a  rich  nation,  in  the  same  manner, 
may  no  doubt  be  very  dangerous  rivals  to  those  of  their  neighbours. 
This  very  competition,  however,  is  advantageous  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  who  profit  greatly  besides  by  the  good  market  which 
the  great  expense  of  such  a  nation  affords  them  in  every  other  way. 
Private  people  who  want  to  make  a  fortune,  never  think  of  retiring 
to  the  remote  and  poor  provinces  of  the  country,  but  resort  either 
to  the  capital  or  to  some  of  the  great  commercial  towns.  They 
know  that,  where  little  wealth  circulates,  there  is  little  to  be  got, 
but  that  where  a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  some  share  of  it  may  fall 
to  them.  The  same  maxims  which  would  in  this  manner  direct  the 
common  sense  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  individuals,  should  regulate 
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the  judgment  of  one^  or  ten^  or  twenty  millions,  and  should  make  a 
whole  nation  regard  the  riehes  of  its  neighbours  as  a  probable  cause 
and  occasion  for  itself  to  acquire  riches.  A  nation  that  would  en- 
rich itself  by  foreign  trade  is  certainly  most  likely  to  do  so  when  its 
neighbours  are  all  rich,  industrious,  and  commercial  nations.  A 
great  nation  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wandering  savages  and  i)oor 
barbarians  might,  no  doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its 
own  lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  commerce,  but  not  by  foreign 
trade.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  manner  that  tlie  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  modem  Chinese  acquired  their  great  wealth. 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  said,  neglected  foreign  commei*ce,  and 
the  modern  Chinese,  it  is  known,  hold  it  in  the  utmost  contempt, 
and  scarce  deign  to  afford  it  the  decent  protection  of  the  laws.  The 
modem  maxims  of  foreign  commerce,  by  aiming  at  the  impoverish- 
ment of  all  our  neighbours,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  producing 
their  intended  effect,  tend  to  render  that  very  commerce  insignificant 
and  contemptible. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  maxims  that  the  commerce  between 
France  and  England  has  in  both  countries  been  subjected  to  so 
many  discouragements  and  restraints.  If  those  two  countries,  how- 
ever, were  to  consider  their  real  interest,  without  either  mercantile 
jealousy  or  national  animosity,  the  commerce  of  France  might  be 
more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  that  of  any  other  country^ 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  of  (ireat  Britain  to  Finnce.  Fi-anoe 
is  the  nearest  neighbour  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  trade  between 
the  southern  coast  of  England  and  the  northern  and  north-western 
coasts  of  France,  the  returns  might  be  expected,  in  tlie  same  manner 
as  in  the  inland  trade,  four,  five,  or  six  times  in  the  year.  The 
capital,  therefore,  employed  in  this  trade,  could  in  each  of  the  two 
countries  keep  in  motion  four,  five,  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  in- 
dustry, and  afford  employment  and  subsistence  to  four,  five,  or  six 
times  the  number  of  people,  which  an  equal  capital  could  do  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  branches  of  foreign  trade.  Between  the 
parts  of  France  and  Great  Britain  most  remote  from  one  another, 
the  returns  mi^ht  be  cx[)eeteil,  at  least,  once  in  the  year,  and  even 
this  trade  would  so  far  be  at  least  equally  advantageous  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  branches  of  our  foreign  European  trade. 
It  would  be,  at  least,  three  times  more  advantageous  tlian  the 
boasted  trade  with  our   North   Americiui   colonies,  in  which    Uie 
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returns  were  seldom  made  in  less  than  three  years^  frequently  not  in 
less  than  four  or  five  years.  France,  besides,  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants.  Our  North  American 
colonies  were  never  supposed  to  contain  more  than  three  millions : 
and  France  is  a  much  richer  country  than  North  America ;  though, 
on  account  of  the  more  unequal  distribution  of  riches,  there  is  much 
more  poverty  and  beggary  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other. 
France,  therefore,  could  afford  a  market  at  least  eight  times  more 
extensive,  and,  on  account  of  the  superior  frequency  of  the  returns, 
four-and-twenty  times  more  advantageous,  than  that  which  our 
North  American  colonies  ever  afibrded.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain 
would  Yk!  just  as  advantageous  to  France,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth,  population,  and  proximity  of  the  respective  countries,  would 
have  the  same  superiority  over  that  which  France  carries  on  with 
her  own  colonics.  Such  is  the  very  great  difference  between  that 
trade  which  the  wisdom  of  botli  nations  has  thought  proi)er  to  dis- 
courage, and  that  which  it  has  favoured  the  most. 

But  the  very  same  circumstances  which  would  have  rendered  an 
open  and  free  commerce  between  the  two  countries  so  advantageous 
to  l)oth,  have  occasioned  the  principal  obstructions  to  that  com- 
merce. lk»ing  neighbours,  they  ai-c  necessarily  enemies,  and  the 
wealth  and  power  of  each  becomes,  upon  that  account,  more  for- 
midable to  the  other ;  and  what  would  increase  the  advantage  of 
national  friendship,  serves  only  to  inflame  the  violence  of  national 
animosity,  lliey  are  both  rich  and  industrious  nations ;  and  the 
merchants  and  Rianufacturers  of  each  dread  the  competition  of  the 
skill  and  activity  of  those  of  the  other.  Mercantile  jealousy  is  ex- 
cited, and  both  inflames,  and  is  itself  inflamed,  by  the  violence  of 
national  animosity  :  and  the  traders  of  both  countries  have  an- 
nounced, with  all  the  passionate  confidence  of  interested  falsehood, 
the  certain  ruin  of  each,  in  consequence  of  that  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade,  which,  they  pretend,  would  be  the  infallible  effect  of  an 
unrestrained  commerce  with  the  other. 

There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe  of  which  the  approach- 
ing ruin  has  not  frequently  been  foretold  by  the  pretended  doctors 
of  this  system,  from  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  After  all 
the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  have  excited  about  this,  afler  all 
the  vain  attempts  of  almost  all  trading  nations  to  turn  that  balance 
in   their  own   favour,  and  against   their  neighbours,  it  does  not 
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appear  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe  has  been  in  any  reqpeet  im- 
poverished by  this  cause.  Every  town  and  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  proportion  as  they  have  opened  their  ports  to  all  nations ; 
instead  of  being  ruined  by  this  free  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the 
commercial  system  would  lead  us  to  expect,  have  been  enridied  by 
it.  Though  there  are  in  Europe,  indeed,  a  few  towns  vrhich  in  some 
respects  deserve  the  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no  country  which 
does  so.  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches  the  nearest  to  this  character 
of  any,  though  still  very  remote  from  it;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  only  derives  its  whole  wealth,  but  a  great  part  of  its 
necessary  snl)8i8tence,  from  foreign  trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has  already '  been  ex- 
plained, very  different  from  the  balance  of  trade,  and  which,  accord- 
ing as  it  happens  to  be  either  favourable  or  un&vourable,  necessarily 
occasions  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  every  nation.  This  is  the 
balance  of  the  annual  produce  and  consumption.  If  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  annual  produce,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
exceeds  that  of  the  annual  consumption,  the  capital  of  the  society 
must  annually  increase  in  pro{)ortion  to  this  excess.  Tlie  society 
in  this  case  lives  within  its  revenue,  and  what  is  annually  saved  out 
of  its  revenue  is  naturally  added  to  its  capital,  and  employed  so  as 
to  increase  still  further  the  annual  produce.  If  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce,  on  the  contrary,  fiiU  short  of  the  annual 
consumption,  the  capital  of  the  society  must  annually  decay  in  pro- 
portion to  this  deficiency.  The  expense  of  the  society  in  this  case 
exceeds  its  revenue,  and  necessarily  encroaches  upon  its  capital. 
Its  capital,  therefore,  must  necessarily  decay,  and,  together  with  it, 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  industry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  is  entirely  different 
from  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a 
nation  which  had  no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  entirely  separated 
from  all  the  world.  It  may  take  place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  population,  and  improvement  may  be 
either  gradually  increasing  or  gradually  decaying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  may  be  constantly  in 
favour  of  a  nation,  though  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  be 
generally  against  it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater  value  than 
it  exports  for  half  a  century,  perhaps,  together;  the  gold  and  silver 

*  See  n<M)k  II.  chap,  iii 
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which  comes  into  it  during  all  this  time  may  be  all  immediately 
sent  out  of  it;  its  circulating  coin  may  gradually  decay^  different 
sorts  of  paper  money  being  substituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the 
debts  too  which  it  contracts  in  the  principal  nations  with  whom  it 
deals,  may  be  gradually  increasing;  and  yet  its  real  wealth,  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  lalK)ur, 
may,  during  the  same  period,  have  been  increasing  in  a  much 
greater  proportion.  The  state  of  our  North  American  colonies,  and 
of  the  trade  which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  dislurbances,*  may  serve  as  a  proof 
that  this  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  supposition. 

y 
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OP    DRAWBACKS.* 

MERCHANTS  and  manufacturers  are  not  contented  with  the 
monoj^oly  of  the  home  market,  but  desire  likewise  the  most 
extensive  foreign  sale  for  their  goods.  Their  country  has  no  juris- 
diction in  foreign  nations,  and  therefore  can  seldom  procure  them 
any  monopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged,  therefore,  to 
content  themselves  with  petitioning  for  certain  encouragements 
to  exportation. 

Of  these  encouragements,  what  are  called  drawbacks  seem  to  be 
the  most  reasonable.  To  allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon 
exportation,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  excise  or  inland 
duty  is  imposed  upon  domestic  industry,  can  never  occasion  the  ex« 
portation  of  a  gpreater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  would  have  been 
exported  had  no  duty  been  imposed.  Such  encouragements  do  not 
tend  to  turn  towards  any  particular  employment  a  greater  share  of 


*  This  parai^ph  war  written  in  the 
year  1775. 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  machinery 
employed  to  aid  this  process  for  encourag- 
ing foreign  trade  has  been  rendered  obso- 
lete by  the  establishment  of  bonded  ware- 
houses for  duty-paying  and  exciseable 
articles.    The  employment  of  such  ware- 


houses, in  which  goods  are  stowed,  prior 
to  consumption,  is  an  advantage  to  the 
tax-payer,  and  can  be  no  loss  to  the  reve- 
nue. But  when  the  plan  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Walpole,  the  London  merchants 
resisted  it  successfully,  and  it  was  finally 
established  by  the  younger  Pitt. 
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the  capitAl  of  the  country  than  what  would  go  to  that  employment 
of  its  own  accord^  but  only  to  hinder  the  duty  fi'om  driving  away 
any  part  of  that  share  to  other  employments.  They  tend  not  to 
overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  establishes  itself  among  all 
the  various  employments  of  the  society,  but  to  hinder  it  from  being 
overturned  by  the  duty.  Tlicy  tend  not  to  dcstniy,  but  to  presorvci 
what  it  is  in  most  cases  advantageous  to  preserve,  tlie  natural  di- 
vision and  distribution  of  labour  in  the  society. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re- 
exportation of  foreign  goods  impoi'ted  ;  which  in  Great  Britain 
generally  amount  to  by  much  the  largest  part  of  the  duty  nix>n 
importation.  By  the  second  of  the  rules,  annexed  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  imposed  what  is  now  called  the  old  subsidy, 
every  merchant,  whether  English  or  alien,  was  allowed  to  draw  back 
half  that  duty  upon  exportation  :  the  English  merchant,  provided 
the  exportation  took  place  within  twelve  months ;  the  alien,  pro- 
vided it  took  place  within  nine  months.  Wines,  currants,  and 
wrought  silks  were  the  only  goods  which  did  not  fall  within  this 
rule,  having  other  and  more  advantageous  allowances.  The  duties 
imi)Osed  by  this  Act  of  Parliament  were,  at  that  time,  the  only 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods.  The  term  within 
which  this  and  all  other  drawbacks  could  be  claimed,  was  after- 
wards (by  7  Geo.  I,  chap.  21,  sect,  id)  extcndcil  to  three  yeai*s. 

The  duties  which  have  been  imi)Osed  since  the  old  subsidy,  are, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
This  general  rule,  however,  is  liable  to  a  great  number  of  exceptions, 
and  the  doctrine  of  drawbacks  has  become  a  much  less  simple 
matter  than  it  was  at  their  rii*st  institution. 

Upon  the  exportation  of  some  foreign  goods,  of  which  it  was 
expected  that  the  importation  would  greatly  exceed  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  home  consumption,  the  whole  duties  are  drawn  back, 
without  retaining  even  half  the  old  subsidy.  Before  the  revolt  of 
our  North  American  colonies,  we  had  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  We  imported  about  ninety-six  thousand 
hogsheads,  and  the  home  consumption  was  not  supposed  to  exceed 
fourteen  thousand.  To  facilitate  the  groat  exportation  which  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  rid  us  of  the  rest,  the  whole  duties  were 
drawn  back,  provided  the  exportation  took  place  within  three  years. 

Wc   htill    have,  though    not   all^»gethor,   yet   very   nearly,   Uie 
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nioiiojwiy  of  the  sugjvrs  of  our  West  Indian  Islands.  If  sugars  aro 
ex|)orted  within  a  year,  therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation 
are  drawn  back,  and  if  exported  within  three  years,  all  the  duties, 
except  half  the  old  subsidy,  which  still  continues  to  be  retained 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  goods.  Tliough  the 
importation  of  sugar  exceeds,  a  good  deal,  what  is  necessary  for  the 
home  consumption,. the  excess  is  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of 
what  it  used  to  be  in  tobacco. 

Some  goods,  Ihc  particular  objects  of  the  jealousy  of  our  own 
manufacturers,  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  for  home  consumption. 
They  may,  however,  upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  imported  and 
warehoused  for  exportation.  Hut  ujwn  such  exportation,  no  part  of 
these  duties  arc  drawn  back.  Our  manufacturers  are  unwilling,  it 
seems,  that  even  this  restricted  im]>ortation  should  be  encouraged, 
and  are  afraid  lest  some  part  of  these  goods  should  be  stolen  out  of 
the  warohonse,  and  thus  come  ini^)  com})otiti()n  with  their  own.  It 
is  under  these  reguhitions  only  that  we  can  import  wrought  silks, 
French  cambrics  and  lawns,  calicoes  painted,  printed,  stained,  or 
dyed,  &c. 

We  are  unwilling  even  to  l)e  the  carriers  of  French  goods,  and 
choose  rather  to  forego  a  profit  to  ourselves  than  to  suffer  those 
whom  we  consider  as  our  enemies  to  make  any  proRt  by  our  means. 
Not  only  half  the  old  subsidy,  but  the  second  twenty-five  per  cent., 
is  retained  upon  the  exportation  of  all  French  goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old  subsidy,  the  draw- 
back allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  all  wines  amounted  to  a  great 
deal  more  than  half  the  duties  which  were,  at  that  time,  paid  upon 
their  importation ;  and  it  seems,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  the 
object  of  the  Legislature  to  give  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  en- 
couragement to  the  carrying  trade  in  wine.  Several  of  the  other 
duties  too,  which  were  imposed,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  subse- 
quent to  the  old  subsidy ;  what  is  called  the  additional  duty,  the 
new  subsidy,  the  one-third  and  two-thirds  subsidies,  the  impost 
1692,  the  coinage  on  wine,  were  allowed  to  bo  wholly  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.  All  those  duties,  however,  except  the  additional 
duty  and  impost  1692,  l)cing  paid  down  in  ready  money,  upon  im- 
portation, the  interest  of  so  large  a  sum  occasioned  an  expense, 
which  made  it  unreasonable  to  expect  any  pix)fitablc  carrying  trade 
in  this  article.     Only  a  part,  therefore,   of  the  duty  called   the 
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impost  on  wine,  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five  pounds  the  tun 
upon  French  wines^  or  of  the  duties  imposed  in  17451  in  1763,  and 
in  1778,  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  The 
two  imposts  of  five  per  cent.^  imposed  in  1779  and  1 781,  upon  all 
the  former  duties  of  customs^  being  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn 
back  upon  the  exportation  of  all  other  goods^  were  likewise  allowed 
to  be  drawn  back  upon  that  of  wine.  The  last  duty  that  has  been 
particularly  imposed  upon  winc^  that  of  1780^  is  allowed  to  be 
wholly  drawn  back — ^an  indulgence  which^  when  so  many  heavy 
duties  are  retained,  most  probably  could  never  occasion  the  exporta- 
tion of  a  single  tun  of  wine.  These  rules  take  place  with  regard 
to  all  places  of  lawful  exportation^  except  the  British  colonies  in 
America. 

The  15th  Charles  11^  chap.  7,  called  an  Act  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Trade^  had  given  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the 
colonies  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
Europe ;  and  consequently  with  wines.  In  a  country  of  so  extensive 
a  coast  as  our  North  American  and  West  Indian  colonies,  where 
our  authority  was  always  so  very  slender,  and  where  the  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  carry  out,  in  their  own  ships,  their  non-enumerated 
commodities,  at  first,  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  aflerwards,  to  all 
parts  of  Europe  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  this  monopoly  could  ever  be  much  respected ;  and  they  pro- 
bably, at  all  times,  found  means  of  bringing  back  some  cargo  from 
the  countries  to  which  they  were  allowed  to  carry  out  one.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  found  some  difficulty  in  importing  European 
wines  from  the  places  of  their  growth,  and  they  could  not  well  im- 
port them  from  Great  Britain,  where  they  were  loaded  wiUi  many 
heavy  duties,  of  which  a  considerable  part  was  not  drawn  back  u{)on 
exportation.  Madeira  wine,  not  being  a  European  commodity, 
could  be  imported  directly  into  America  and  the  West  Indies — 
countries  which,  in  all  their  non-enumerated  commodities,  enjoyed 
a  free  trade  to  the  island  of  Madeira.  These  circumstances  had 
probably  introduced  that  general  taste  for  Madeira  wine,  which  our 
ofRcers  found  established  in  nil  our  colonics  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  which  l)egun  in  1 755,  and  which  they  brought  back 
with  them  to  the  mother  country,  where  that  wine  had  not  been 
much  in  fashion  before.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  that  war,  in  1763 
(by  the  4th  Geo.  Ill,  chap.   15,  sect.   12),  all  the  duties,  except 
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^*3  lo*.,  were  allowed  to  bo  drawn  back^  upon  the  exportation  to 
the  colonies  of  all  wines^  except  French  wines^  to  the  commerce  and 
consumption  of  which^  national  prejudice  would  allow  no  sort  of 
encouragement.  The  j)criod  between  the  granting  of  this  in- 
dulgence and  the  revolt  of  our  North  American  colonics  was  pro- 
bably too  short  to  admit  of  any  considerable  change  in  the  customs 
of  those  countries. 

The  same  Act^  which^  in  the  drawback  upon  all  wines^  except 
French  wines^  thus  favoured  the  colonies  so  much  more  than  other 
countries;  in  those^  upon  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities^ 
favoured  them  much  less.  Upon  the  exportation  of  the  greater 
part  of  commoilities  to  other  countries,  half  the  old  subsidy  was 
drawn  back.  But  this  law  enacted^  that  no  part  of  that  duty 
should  be  drawn  back  upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of  any 
commodities,  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  either  of  Europe  or  the 
East  Indies,  except  wines,  white  calicoes,  and  muslins. 

Drawbacks  wore,  perhaps,  originally  granted  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  carrying  trade,  which,  as  the  freight  of  the  ships 
is  frequently  paid  by  foreigners  in  money,  was  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  gold  and  silver  into  the  country.  But 
though  the  carrying  trade  certainly  deserves  no  peculiar  encourage- 
ments, though  the  motive  of  the  institution  was  perhaps  abundantly 
foolish,  the  institution  itself  seems  reasonable  enough.  Such  draw- 
backs cannot  force  into  this  trade  a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of 
the  country  than  what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had 
there  been  no  duties  upon  importation.  They  only  prevent  its 
being  excluded  altogether  by  those  duties.  The  carrying  trade, 
though  it  deserves  no  preference,  ought  not  to  be  precluded,  but  to 
be  led  free  like  all  other  trades.  It  is  a  necessary  resource  for 
those  capitals  which  cannot  find  employment  either  in  the  agricul- 
ture or  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  either  in  its  home  trade 
or  in  its  foreign  trade  of  consumption. 

The  revenue  of  the  customs,  instead  of  suffering,  profits  from 
such  drawbacks,  by  that  part  of  the  duty  which  is  retained.  If  the 
whole  duties  had  been  retained,  the  foreign  goods  upon  which  they 
are  paid  could  seldom  have  been  exported,  nor  consequently  im- 
ported, for  want  of  a  market.  The  duties,  therefore,  of  which 
a  part  is  retained,  would  never  have  been  paid. 

These  reasons  seem  sufficiently  to  justify  drawbacks,  and  would 
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justify  them,  thoiig'h  the  whole  duties,  whether  upon  the  produce 
of  domestic  industry,  or  upon  foreign  goods,  were  always  drawn 
back  upon  exportation.  The  revenue  of  excise  would  in  tliis  case, 
indeed,  suffer  a  little,  and  that  of  the  customs  a  good  deal  more ; 
but  the  natural  balance  of  industry,  the  natural  division  and  dis- 
tribution of  lal)0ur,  which  is  always  more  or  less  disturbed  by  such 
duties,  would  be  more  nearly  re-established  by  such  a  regulation.^ 

These  reasons,  however,  will  justify  drawbacks  only  upon  ex- 
porting goods  to  those  countries  which  are  altogether  foreign  and 
independent,  not  to  those  in  which  our  merchant43  and  manufac- 
turers enjoy  a  monopoly.  A  drawback,  for  example,  uix)n  the 
exportation  of  European  goods  to  our  American  colonies,  will 
not  always  occasion  a  greater  exportation  than  what  would  have 
taken  place  without  it.^  By  means  of  the  monopoly  which  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  there,  the  same  quantity  might 
frequently,  perhaps,  be  sent  thither,  though  the  whole  duties  were 
retained.  The  drawback,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  pure  loss  to 
the  revenue  of  excise  or  customs,  without  altering  the  state  of 
the  trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  respect  more  extensive.  How  far 
such  drawbacks  can  be  justified,  as  a  proper  encouragement  to  the 
industry  of  our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  is  advantageous  to  the 
mother  country  that  they  should  be  exempted  from  taxes  which 
are  paid  by  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow -subjects,  will  appear  hereafter 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  colonics. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  must  always  be  understood,  are  useful 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  goods  for  the  ex|K)rtation  of  which 
they  are  given,  are  really  exported  to  some  foreign  country,  and  not 
clandestinely  re-imported  into  our  own.  That  some  drawbacks, 
particularly  those  upon  tobacco,  have  frequently  been  abused  in  this 
manner,  and  have  given  occasion  to  many  frauds  equally  hurtful 
l)oth  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  fair  trader,  is  well  known. 

'  Indirectly,  too,  the  whole  revenue  rent  in  densely-peopled  countries)  is  rare 
would  be  benefited  in  so  far  iia  all  earnings  to  be  nugatory,  because  it  reduces  the 
come  under  the  review  of  public  finance,  fertility  of  labour  and  diminbhes  the  rs- 
and  are  made  to  contribute  to  a  fiscal  sources  of  the  public 
system.  All  liberty  means  additional  '  The  corrective  of  course  was  smug- 
force,  adjustctl  rathur  th.-tn  controlled  by  gling,  which,  as  Adam  Smith  admits 
other  forces  ;  and  it  is  ui>on  the  earnings  above  (p.  76),  under  the  emphemSsm  Uisi 
of  free  labour  that  a  government  is  best  *it  is  not  very  probable  that  this  mono- 
able  to  levy  its  revenue.  Hence  it  is  poly  could  ever  be  much  respected/  was 
that  all  attempts  to  benefit  a  {Mirticular  more  than  a  counterpoise  to  the  draw- 
class  by  exceptional  legislation  (unless  it  back,  and  would  have  been  absolutsly 
be  that  which  relieves  the  receivers  of  dominant  in  the  aliicucc  «if  it. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF   nOUNTIKS. 


BOUNTIES  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  Britain^  frequently 
petitioned  for,  and  sometimes  granted  to  the  produce  of 
particular  brnnclics  of  domestic  industry.  By  means  of  them  our 
mcrchanlB  and  manufacturers,  it  is  pretended,  will  be  enabled  to  sell 
their  goods  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  their  rivals  in  the  foreign 
market.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  said,  will  thus  be  exported,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  conse<picntly  turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own 
country.  We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  monopoly  in  the  foreign, 
as  we  have  done  in  the  home  market.  We  cannot  force  foreigners 
to  buy  their  goods,  as  we  have  done  our  own  countrymen.  The 
next  best  exi>edicnt,  it  has  been  thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay  them 
for  bujring.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mercantile  system 
proposes  to  enrich  the  whole  country,  and  to  put  money  into  all 
our  pockets  by  means  of  the  Ixilance  of  trade. 

Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to  those  branches 
of  trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them.  But  every 
branch  of  trade  in  which  the  merchant  can  sell  his  goods  for  a  price 
which  replaces  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  the  whole 
capital  employed  in  preparing  and  sending  them  to  market,  can  be 
carried  on  without  a  bounty.  Every  such  branch  is  evidently  upon 
a  level  with  all  the  other  branches  of  trade  which  are  carried 
on  without  bounties,  and  cannot  therefore  require  one  more  than 
they.  Those  tmdes  only  require  bounties  in  which  the  merchant  is 
obliged  to  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replace  to 
him  his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit;  or  in  which 
he  is  obliged  to  sell  them  for  less  than  it  really  costs  him  to  send 
them  to  market.  Tlie  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this 
loss,  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  perhaps  to  begin,  a  trade 
of  which  the  expense  is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  the  returns,  of 
which  every  operation  eats  up  a  part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it, 
and  which  is  of  such  a  nature,  that,  if  all  other  trades  resembled  it, 
there  would  soon  be  no  capital  left  in  the  country. 

The  trades,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  are  carried  on  by  means  of 
l)ounties,  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  carried  on  between  two 
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nations  for  any  considerable  time  togetlier,  in  sudi  a  numner  as 
that  one  of  them  shall  always  and  regularly  lose,  or  sell  its  goods 
for  less  than  it  really  costs  to  send  them  to  market.  But  if  the 
bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he  would  otherwise 
lose  upon  the  price  of  his  goods,  his  own  interest  would  soon  oblige 
him  to  employ  his  stock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a  trade  in 
which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  replace  to  him,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profit,  the  capital  employed  in  sending  tliem  to  market.  Tlio 
efiect  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the  other  expedients  of  the 
mercantile  system,  can  only  be  to  force  the  trade  of  a  country 
into  a  channel  much  less  advantageous  thsiu  that  in  which  it  would 
naturally  run  of  its  own  accord. 

The  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of  the  tracts  upon 
the  com  trade '  has  shown  very  clearly,  that  since  the  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  corn  was  first  established,  the  price  of  the  corn 
exported,  valued  moderately  enough,  has  exceeded  that  of  the  com 
imported,  valued  very  high,  by  a  much  greater  sum  than  the 
amount  of  the  whole  bounties  which  have  been  paid  during  that 
period.  This,  he  imagines,  \x\iO\\  tlie  tme  principles  of  the  mercan- 
tile system,  is  a  clear  proof  that  this  forced  com  trade  is  beneficial 
to  the  nation ;  the  value  of  the  exportation  exceeding  that  of  the 
importation  by  a  much  greater  sum  than  the  whole  extraordinary 
ex^jense  which  the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it  exported, 
lie  docs  not  consider  that  this  extraordinary  expense,  or  the  bounty, 
is  the  smallest  part  of  the  expense  which  the  exportation  of  com 
reuUy  costs  the  society.  The  capital  which  the  farmer  employed  in 
raising  it  must  likewise  be  taken  into  the  account.^  Unless  the 
price  of  the  corn  when  suld  in  the  ibrcigu  markets  rcphicos,  not 


'  Hie  author  of  these  tracts,  which 
Smith  UuiU  bo  highly,  wm  Charles  Smitli, 
a  miller  in  an  ei tensive  way  of  husiness 
in  Barking.    See  Chalment*  edition,  1804. 

'  On  the  principles  of  the  mercantile 
system,  and  in  accordance  with  the  theory, 
Uukt  the  only  trade  worth  encourage- 
ment is  that  which  assists  the  accunm- 
latiun  of  gold  and  nilwr  in  cuiiii  tries 
which  do  not  naturally  |MJSHess  them  ;  and 
on  the  assumption  that  the  exported  com 
sold  at  a  higher  price,  independent  of  the 
bounty,  than  it  would  have  'sold  for  if  no 
such  stimulus  had  been  applied  to  trade, 
it  is  difficult  to  argue  tliat  the  bounty  «lid 


not  create  a  new  market^  iinoe  prioM  on 
an  emergency,  and  00  the  tliMty  that 
the  01  mi  was  exchanged  for  tb«  |»recious 
metals,  increase  the  stock  of  these  ArUckst. 
But  the  real  significance  of  this  ezpedi«ni 
is,  that  it  was  intended  to  bc*hitflr  up  Um 
rents  of  the  landlords  bj  nnUcting  the 
general  public,  who  were  made  to  dat. 
first,  for  the  machinery  by  which  Umst 
home-grown  stock  of  provsiiuiia  waa  di- 
minished ;  next,  for  the  unnatural  in- 
crvase  in  the  price  of  that  which  tkaj 
consumed.  The  gain  of  the  bounty,  t4io^ 
for  obvious  reasons,  was  a|i|ico|<rlatad 
solely  by  the  landownoni. 
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only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital^  together  with  the  ordinary  profits 
of  stocky  the  society  is  a  loser  by  the  difference^  or  the  national 
stock  is  so  much  diminished.  But  the  very  reason  for  which  it  has 
been  thoug-lit  necessary  to  grant  a  bounty,  is  the  su])po6ed  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  price  to  do  this. 

The  average  price  of  com^  it  has  been  said^  has  fallen  considerably 
since  the  establishment  of  the  bounty.  That  the  average  price  of 
com  began  to  fall  somewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  during  the  course  of  the  sixty- four  first 
years  of  the  present,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show.  But 
this  event,  supposing  it  to  be  as  real  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  must  have 
happened  in  spite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  possibly  have  hap- 
pened in  consequence  of  it.  It  has  happened  in  France,  as  well 
as  in  England,  though  in  France  there  was  not  only  no  bounty, 
but,  till  1764,  the  exportation  of  corn  was  subjected  to  a  general 
prohibition.  This  gradual  fall  in  the  average  price  of  grain,  it 
is  probable,  therefore,  is  ultimately  owing  neither  to  the  one  regu- 
lation nor  to  the  other,  but  to  that  gradual  and  insensible  rise 
in  the  real  value  of  silver,  which,  in  the  first  book  of  this  discourse, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  has  taken  place  in  the  general  market 
of  Europe  during  the  course  of  the  present  century.*  It  seems 
to  be  altogether  impossible  that  the  l)ounty  could  ever  contribute 
to  lower  the  price  of  grain. 


'  It  does  not  neem  that  Adam  Smith 
had  any  other  reason  on  which  to  ex* 
plain  this  low  price  of  com  during  the 
period  referred  to,  except  the  fact  itself, 
riiere  docs  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
any  evidence  that  the  supply  of  silver  de- 
cline<l  lH>lnw  the  wants  of  the  European 
market  at  this  time,  still  less  that  it  was 
insufficient  to  fill  up  the  void  created  by 
wear.  On  the  contrary,  the  silver  cur- 
rency seems  to  have  been  considerably 
supplemented  by  the  u^e  of  gold. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  fact  com- 
mented on  is,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  art  of  agriculture 
was  rapidlv  developed.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  employment  of  winter  roots 
became  general,  and  that  artificial  grasses 
were  discovered  and  adapted  to  English 
agriculture.  The  new>paper8  of  the  time 
contain  numerous  advertisements  of  the 
seeds  of  these  roots  and  grasses,  in  which 
attention  is  invited  to  their  value  and 
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novelty.  These  improvements  were  as- 
sisted  by  a  cycle  of  exceedingly  &vonr- 
ablo  Hcasons.  That  such  was  the  fact  is 
plain,  partly  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  England  and  Wales ;  for  it 
is  calculated  on  very  substantia]  grounds, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  king- 
dom  were  not  much  more  than  5/x>o,ooo 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
reached  nearly  10,000,000  at  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  During  this 
period  too,  notwithstanding  the  low  iirioe 
of  com,  rents  rose  considerably,  and  the 
landed  gentry  became  much  more  opu- 
lent than  before.  Now  the  facts  of  a 
low  price  of  com,  an  increased  rate  of 
wages,  a  rapidly  incrcasinff  population, 
and  a  great  enlargement  of  rent,  cannot 
be  the  result  of  an  enhanced  price  of 
silver,  but  must  have  been  caused  by  a 
great  and  sudden  development  in  the  art 
of  agriculture. 
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In  years  of  plenty^  it  has  already  been  observed^  the  bounty^ 
by  oecasioning  an  extraordinary  exportation^  necessarily  keeps  up 
the  price  of  corn  in  the  home  market  above  what  it  would  naturally 
fall  to.  To  do  so  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  institutiou.  In 
years  of  scarcity,  though  the  bounty  is  frequently  suspended^  yet 
the  great  exportation  which  it  occasions  in  years  of  plenty  must 
frequently  hinder  more  or  less  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving 
the  scarcity  of  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty  and  in  yeara 
of  scarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  necessarily  tends  to  raise  the 
money  price  of  corn  somewhat  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be  in 
the  home  market. 

That,  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  the  bounty  must  necessarily 
have  this  tendency,  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  disputed  by  any 
reasonable  person.  But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people  that 
it  tends  to  encourage  tillage,  and  that  in  two  different  ways :  first, 
by  opening  a  more  extensive  foreign  market  to  the  corn  of  the 
farmer,  it  tends,  they  imagine,  to  increase  the  demand  for,  and 
consequently  the  production  of  that  commodity ;  and  secondly,  by 
securing  to  him  a  better  price  than  he  could  otherwise  expect  in  the 
actual  state  of  tillage,  it  tends,  they  suppose,  to  encourage  tillage. 
This  double  encouragement  must,  they  imagine,  in  a  long  period  of 
years,  occasion  such  an  increase  in  the  production  of  corn  as  may 
lower  its  price  in  the  home  market,  much  more  than  the  bounty 
can  raise  it,  in  the  actual  state  which  tillage  may,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  happen  to  be  in. 

I  answer,  that  whatever  extension  of  the  foreign  market  can  be 
occasioned  by  the  bounty,  must,  in  every  particular  year,  be  alto- 
gether at  the  expense  of  the  home  niurkct;  as  every  bushel  of 
corn  which  is  exported  by  means  of  the  bounty,  and  which  would 
not  have  been  exported  without  the  bounty,  would  have  remained 
in  the  home  market  to  increase  the  consumption  and  to  lower  the 
price  of  that  commodity.  The  com  bounty,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as 
well  as  every  other  bounty  upon  exportation,  imposes  two  different 
taxes  upon  the  people :  first,  the  tax  which  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
tribute, in  order  to  pay  the  bounty  ;  and  secondly,  the  tax  which 
arises  from  the  advanced  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home 
market,  and  which,  as  the  whole  body  of  the  people  are  purchasers 
of  corn,  must,  in  this  particular  commodity,  be  paid  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  |>eople.     In  this  particular  commoility,  therefore,  this 
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second  tax  is  by  much  the  heaviest  of  the  two.  Let  us  suppose 
that,  taking  one  year  with  another^  the  bounty  of  five  shillings 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  raises  the  price  of 
that  commodity  in  the  home  market  only  sixpence  the  bushel^  or 
four  shillings  tlie  quarter,  higher  than  it  othei-ways  would  have 
been  in  the  actual  state  of  the  crop.  Even  upon  this  very  mode* 
rate  supposition^  the  great  body  of  the  people,  over  and  above 
contributing  the  tax  which  pays  the  bounty  of  five  shillings  upon 
every  cpiartiu*  of  wheat  cxi)or(<jd,  must  ]):iy  another  of  four  shillings 
ujwn  every  quarter  which  they  themselves  consume.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  very  well-informed  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the  corn- 
trade,  the  average  projwriion  of  the  corn  exported  to  that  consumed 
at  home,  is  not  more  than  that  of  one  to  thirty-one.  For  every 
five  shillings,  therefore,  which  they  contribute  to  the  payment  of 
the  first  tax,  they  must  contribute  six  pounds  four  shillings  to  the 
payment  of  the  second.  So  very  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  first  neces- 
sary of  life,  must  either  reduce  the  subsistence  of  the  labouring  poor, 
or  it  must  occasion  some  augmentation  in  their  pecuniary  wages, 
proportionable  to  that  in  the  i)ecuniary  ])rice  of  their  subsistence. 
So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  one  way,  it  must  reduce  the  ability  of 
the  labouring  poor  to  educate  and  bring  up  their  children,  and 
must,  so  far,  tend  to  restrain  the  population  of  the  country.  So  far 
as  it  operates  in  the  other,  it  must  reduce  the  ability  of  the  em- 
ployers of  the  poor  to  employ  so  great  a  number  as  they  otherwise 
might  do,  and  must,  so  far,  tend  to  restrain  the  industry  of  the 
country.  Tlie  extraordinary  exportation  of  corn,  therefore,  occa- 
sioned by  the  bounty,  not  only,  in  every  particular  year,  diminishes 
the  home,  just  as  much  as  it  extends  the  foreign  market  and  con- 
sumption, but,  by  restraining  the  population  and  industry  of  the 
country,  its  final  tendency  is  to  stunt  and  restrain  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  home  market ;  and  thereby,  in  the  long  run,  rather 
to  diminish  than  to  augment  the  whole  market  and  consumption 
of  corn. 

Tliis  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of  corn  however,  it  has 
been  thought,  by  rendering  that  commodity  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer,  must  necessarily  encourage  its  production. 

I  answer,  that  this  might  be  the  case  if  the  effect  of  the  bounty 
was  to  raise  the  real  price  of  corn,  or  to  enable  the  farmer,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  it,  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  labourers  in 
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the  same  manner^  whether  liberal^  moderate,  or  scanty^  that  other 
labourers  are  commonly  maintained  in  his  neighbourhood.  But 
neither  the  bounty^  it  is  evident^  nor  any  other  human  institution, 
can  have  any  such  effect.  It  is  not  the  real  but  the  nominal  price 
of  com,  which  can  in  any  considerable  degree  be  affected  by  the 
bounty.  And  though  the  tax  which  that  institution  imi)oses 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people^  may  be  very  burdensome 
to  those  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  little  advantage  to  Uiose  who 
receive  it. 

The  real  effect  of  the  bounty  is  not  so  much  to  raise  the  real 
value  of  corui  as  to  degrade  the  real  value  of  silver ;  or  to  make  an 
equal  quantity  of  it  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity,  not  only  of 
com,  but  of  all  other  home-made  commodities :  for  the  money  price 
of  com  regulates  that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour^  which  must  always  be 
such  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  com  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  him  and  his  family  either  in  the  liberal^  moderate, 
or  scanty  manner  in  which  the  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining 
circumstances  of  the  society  oblige  his  employers  to  maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  tlie  other  parts  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land^  which,  in  every  period  of  improvement,  must  bear 
a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  com,  though  this  proportion  is 
different  in  different  }>eriods.  It  regulates,  for  example,  the  money 
price  of  grass  and  hay,  of  butcher's-mcat,  of  horses,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  horses,  of  land  carriage  consequently,  or  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country.^ 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that  of  the  materials  of  almost  all 
manufactures.  By  regulating  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  regu- 
lates that  of  manufacturing  art  and  industry.  And  by  regulating 
lx)th,  it  regulates  that  of  the  complete  manufacture.  The  money 
price  of  labour,  and  of  everything  that  is  the   produce  either  of 


^  If  the  bounty  on  com  heightened 
iU  price,  the  tendency  of  the  bounty 
would  be  to  diminUh  the  price  of  other 
agricultural  produce,  by  narrowing  the 
area  of  consumption.  When  brend  is 
dear,  meat  ii  generally  cheap.  It  is  pro- 
bable therefore  that,  as  far  as  the  bounty 
operated,  it  was  a  heavy  tax  on  the  con- 
sumer, and  no  groat  Imhui,  if  it  were  not. 
on  the  other  hand,  .1  real  injury  to  the 


producer.    If  therefore  it  reguUtad  oth«r 

(trices,  it  did  so  adversely.  It  artificially 
owere<l  the  value  of  silver  in  one  direct 
tion,  to  artificially  heighten  it  in  otber 
directions.  Hie  effect  of  this  unnatural 
disturbance  of  prices  was  all  tlie  mors  in- 
iquitous, as  the  enhancement  was  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  tho  depreciation  of  its 
luxuries. 
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IiiimI  or  liilN)iir,  must  nei^ossjirily  either  rise  or  fnll  in  proi>ortion  to 
the  money  price  of  corn. 

Though  in  consequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore,  the  farmer 
should  be  enabled  to  sell  his  corn  for  four  shillings  the  bushel 
instead  of  three  and  sixpence^  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money  rent 
proportionable  to  this  rise  in  the  money  price  of  his  produce;  yet 
if,  in  consequence  of  this  rise  in  the  price  of  com,  four  shillings 
will  purchase  no  more  home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind  than 
three  and  sixpence  would  have  done  before,  neither  the  circum- 
stances of  the  farmer,  nor  those  of  the  landlord,  will  be  much 
mended  by  this  change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate 
much  better :  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to  live  much  better.  In 
the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  this  enhancement  in  the  price 
of  corn  may  give  them  some  little  advantage.  In  that  of  home- 
mmlc  commodities  it  can  give  them  none  at  all.  And  almost  the 
whole  cxpenpc  of  the  farmer,  and  the  far  greater  part,  even  of  that 
of  the  landlord,  is  in  home-made  commodities. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
fertility  of  the  mines,  and  which  operates  equally,  or  very  near 
equally,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world,  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  any  particular  country.  The 
consequent  rise  of  all  money  prices,  though  it  does  not  make  those 
who  receive  them  really  richer,  does  not  make  them  really  poorer. 
A  service  of  plate  becomes  really  cheaper,  and  everything  else 
remains  precisely  of  the  same  real  value  as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver  which,  being  the 
eflTect  either  of  the  peculiar  situation,  or  of  the  political  institutions 
of  a  particular  country,  takes  place  only  in  that  country,  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  consecpience,  which,  far  from  tending  to  make  any- 
body really  richer,  tends  to  make  everybody  really  poorer.  The 
rise  in  the  money  price  of  all  commodities,  which  is  in  this  case 
peculiar  to  that  country,  tends  to  discourage  more  or  less  every  sort 
of  industry  which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to  enable  foreign 
nations,  by  furnishing  almost  all  sorts  of  goods  for  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  silver  than  its  own  workmen  can  afford  to  do,  to  undersell 
them,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  in  the  home  market.* 

'  The  vaIuo  of  silver  in  relation  to  all  rest  of  the  world.     No  regulation  can 

comnioditioB  cannot  be  degraded  l>y  any  enhance  the  price  of  all  articles.     But  it 

legislative   procesn  phort   of  that  which  is  possihle   for  regulations  to  make  all 

cfrects   a   coniplrt<«   innnlation    from    the  kinds  df  lalx>ur  less  cflective,  and  th^re- 
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It  is  the  peculiar  situation  of  Spain  and  Portugal  as  proprietors 
of  the  mines,  to  be  the  distributors  of  gold  and  silver  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Those  metals  ought  naturally,  therefore, 
to  be  somewhat  cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  diflTerenee^  however^  should  be  no  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  freight  and  insurance;  and^  on  account  of  tlie 
great  value  and  small  bulk  of  those  metals^  their  freight  is  no  great 
matter^  and  their  insurance  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  goods 
of  equal  value.  Spain  and  Portugal^  therefoi-e^  could  suffer  very 
little  from  their  peculiar  situation,  if  they  did  not  aggravate  its 
disadvantages  by  their  political  institutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver,  load  that  exportation  with  the  expense  of  smug- 
gling, and  raise  the  value  of  those  metals  in  other  countries  so  much 
more  above  what  it  is  in  their  own^  by  the  whole  amount  of  this 
expense.  When  you  dam  up  a  stream  of  watcr^  as  soon  as  the  dam 
is  full^  as  much  water  must  run  over  the  dam-head  as  if  there  was 
no  dam  at  all.  The  prohibition  of  exportation  cannot  detain  a 
greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than 
what  they  can  afford  to  employ^  than  what  the  pnnual  produce  of 
their  land  and  labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in  coin,  plate, 
gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  When  they  have 
got  this  quantity  the  dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  stream  which  Hows 
in  afterwards  must  run  over.  The  annual  exportation  of  gt)ld  and 
silver  from  Spain  and  Portugal  accordingly  is^  by  all  accounts,  not- 
withstanding these  restraints,  very  near  equal  to  the  whole  annual 
importation.  As  the  water,  however^  must  always  be  deeper  l>ehind 
the  dam-head  than  before  it,  so  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
which  these  restraints  detain  in  Spain  and  Portugal  must,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  be  greater  than 
what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  The  higher  and  stronger 
the  dam-head,  the  greater  must  be  the  difference  in  the  depth  of 
water  behind  and  before  it.  Tlie  higher  the  tax,  the  higher  the 
penalties  with  which  the  prohibition  is  guarded  ;  the  more  vigilant 
and  severe  the  police  which  looks  afler  the  execution  of  the  law,  the 

fore  to  bring  about  a  general  decline  in  money  price  of  com,  I  rei>eAt,  does  not 

the  productive  power  of  a  country.     It  determine  or  regulate  the  money  price  of 

was  not  then  in  tlie  general  il^^radation  anything  else  except  it  l>e  labour,  and 

of  the  value  of  silver,  that  the  folly  and  then    only   when    the   labourers*    wages 

injustice  of  the  bounty  consisted,  but  in  satisfy    only    the    biirust    nect*-ssarius    of 

the  practical  effects  of  tlie  meanuro.    I1ie  lifu. 
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jjrcalcr  iniist  be  ilic  (lifrorencc  in  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  to  that  of  other  countries.     It  is  said  accordingly  to  be 
very  considerable^  and  that  you  frequently  find  there  a  profusion 
of  plate  in  houses^  where  there  is  nothing  else  which  would,  in 
other  countries,  be  thought  suitable  or  correspondent  to  this  soit 
of  magnificence.     The  cheapness  of  gold  and  silver,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  dearness  of  all  commodities,  which  is  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  this  redundancy  of  the  precious  metals,  discourages 
both  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
enables  foreign  nations  to  supply  them  with  many  sorts  of  rude, 
and  with  almoKt  all  sorts  of  manufactured  produce,  for  a  smaller 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  what  they  themselves  can  either 
raise  or  make  them  for  at  home.^    Tlie  tax  and  prohibition  operate  in 
two  different  ways.    Tliey  not  only  lower  very  much  the  yalue  of  the 
precious  metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  by  detaining  there  a 
certain  quantity  of  those  metals  which  would  otherwise  flow  over 
other  countries,  they  keep  up  their  value  in  those  other  countries 
somewhat  above  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  thereby  give  those 
countries  a  double  advantage  in  their  commerce  with  Spain  and 
Portugal.     OiKjn  the  (lood-gjiics,  and  there  will  presently  be  less 
water  above,  and  more  below,  the  dam-head,  and  it  will  soon  come 
to  a  level  in  both  places.     Remove  the  tax  and  the  prohibition,  and 
as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  will  diminish  considerably  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  so  it  will  increase  somewhat  in  other  countries, 
and  the  value  of  those  metals,  their  proportion  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour,  will  soon  come  to  a  level,  or  very  near  to  a 
level,  in  all.     The  loss  which  Spain  and  Portugal  could  sustain  by 
this  exportation  of  their  gold  and  silver  would  be  altogether  nominal 
and  imaginary.     The  nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and   of  the 
annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  would  fall,  and  would  be 
expressed  or  ^presented  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  before  ; 


'  AlMtmi  wi  thw»e  proliihitionfi  were, 
this  effort  in  Spain  nnd  J'ortugal  could 
have  been  only  very  partial.  Smith  bean 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  no  prohibition 
can  prevent  smugglinfif,  and  that  nothing 
is  smuggled  moro  easily  than  gold  and 
silver.  The  two  countries  alluded  to 
suffered  a  decline,  partly  because  the 
energies  of  the  people  were  wasted  in 
the   wild    race   after   the  discovery    and 


appropriation  of  the  precious  metals,  to 
the  omission  of  other  industries,  partly 
to  the  grinding  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment  in  each  country,  most  of  all  to  the 
debasement  which  religious  intolerance 
and  savage  persecution  induccil  in  the 
national  mind.  As  liberty  and  tolera- 
tion have  been  granted  and  adopted, 
these  countries  have  made  progress. 
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but  their  real  value  would  be  the  same  as  before,  and  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain^  command^  and  employ  the  same  quantity  of 
labour.     As  the  nominal  value  of  their  goods  would  fall^  the  real 
value  of  what  remained  of  their  gold  and  silver  would  rise,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  those  metals  would  answer  all  the  same  purpose^ 
of  commerce  and  circulation  which  had  employed  a  greater  quantity 
before.     The  gold  and  silver  which  would  go  abroad  would  not  go 
abroad  for  nothing,  but  would  bring  back  an  equal  value  of  goods 
of  some  kind  or  another.     Those  goods  too  would  not  be  all  matters 
of  mere  luxury  and  expense,  to  be  consumed  by  idle  people,  who 
produce   nothing   in  return  for  their  consumption.     As   the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  idle  people  would  not  be  augmented  by  this 
extraordinary  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  so  neither  would  their 
consumption  be  much  augmented  by  it.     Those  goods  would,  pro- 
bably, the  greater  part  of  them^  and  certainly  some  part  of  them, 
consist  in  materials,  tools,  and  provisions,  for  the  employment  and 
maintenance  of  industrious   people,  who  would  reproduce,  with  a 
profit,  the  full  value  of  their  consumption.     A  part  of  the  dead 
stock  of  the  society  would  thus  be  turned  into  active  stock,  and 
would  put  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  industiy  than  had  been 
employed  before.     The  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  IalM>ur 
would  immediately  be  augmented  a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would, 
probably,  be  augmented  a  great  deal ;   their  industry  being  thus 
relieved  from  one  of  the  most  oppressive  buixlens  which  it  at  pre- 
sent labours  under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  ex[X)rtation  of  com  necessarily  operates 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  this  absurd  ix)licy  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Whatever  be  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  it  renders  our 
corn  somewhat  dearer  in  the  home  market  than  it  otherwise  would 
be  in  that  state,  and  somewhat  cheaper  in  the  foreign ;  and  as  tho 
average  money  price  of  corn  regulates  more  or  less  that  of  all 
other  commodities,  it  lowers  the  value  of  silver  considerably  in 
the  one,  and  tends  to  raise  it  a  little  in  the  other.  In  enables 
foreigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not  only  to  eat  our  corn  cheai)cr 
than  they  otherwise  could  do,  but  sometimes  to  eat  it  cheaper  than 
even  our  own  people  can  do  upon  the  same  occasions;  as  wo  are 
assured  by  an  excellent  authority,  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.^ 

'  Dticker  in  reputed  to  have  written  an       Foreign  Trade.     See  Maccullitcli'tt  Lit«- 
EiMay  on  the  Caiuon  of  tho    Decline  of      ratiiro  of  roUtic;d  Economy,  |t.  ji8. 
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It  liiiiclcrs  our  own  workmen  from  furiiisbiug  their  goods  for  so  small 
a  quantity  of  silver  as  they  otherwise  might  do ;  and  enables  the 
Dutch  to  furnish  theirs  for  a  smaller.  It  tends  to  render  our 
manufactures  somewhat  dearer  in  every  market^  and  theirs  some- 
what cheaper  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  and  consequently  to 
give  their  industry  a  double  advantage  over  our  own. 

The  bounty^  as  it  raises  in  the  home  market,  not  so  much  the 
real  as  the  nominal  price  of  our  corn^  as  it  augments,  not  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain 
and  employ,  but  only  the  quantity  of  silver  which  it  will  exchange 
for,  it  discourages  our  manufactures,  without  rendering  any  con- 
siderable service  either  to  our  farmers  or  country  gcntlcmep.  It 
puts,  indeed,  a  little  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  both,  and 
it  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  difficult  to  persuade  the  greater  part 
of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very  considerable  service. 
But  if  this  money  sinks  in  its  value,  in  the  cpuiiitity  of  lalx)ur, 
provisions,  and  home-made  commodities  of  all  different  kinds  which 
it  is  capable  of  purchasing,  as  much  as  it  rises  in  its  quantity,  the 
service  will  bo  little  more  than  nominal  and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  set  of  men  in  the  whole  common- 
wealth to  whom  the  bounty  either  was  or  could  be  essentially 
scrvic<!able.  Tlicse  were  the  corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and 
im})orters  of  corn.  In  years  of  plenty,  the  bounty  necessarily  oc- 
casioned a  greater  exportation  than  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place;  and  by  hindering  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the 
scarcity  of  another,  it  occasioned  in  years  of  scarcity  a  greater 
importation  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  It  in- 
creased the  business  of  the  corn  merchant  in  both ;  and  in  years 
of  scarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import  a  greater  quantity, 
but  to  sell  it  for  a  better  price,  and  consequently  with  a  greater 
profit  than  he  could  otherwise  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  less  hindered  from  relieving  the  scarcity 
of  another.  It  is  in  this  set  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I  have 
observed  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  the 
bounty.* 

'  No  doubt.     Adam  Smith  is  stating  that  his  inteqiosition  is  a  service  to  pro- 

what  he  had  personal  ex  iMsrience  of.    But  ducer  and   consumer,   this   profit  being 

the  interest  of  corn  merchants  was  not  reduce<l  to  the  minimum  by  the  comne- 

furthered  by  the  bounty.     The  profit  of  tition  of  other  corn  merchants.     Berides 

a  com  merchant  is  derived  from  the  fact,  this,  he  gets  an  insurance  against   the 
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Our  country  gentlemen^  when  they  imposed  the  higli  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  com^  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty 
amount  to  a  prohibition^  and  when  they  established  the  bounty, 
seem  to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  our  manufacturers.  By  tlie 
one  institution^  they  secured  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market,  and  by  the  other  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  that 
market  from  ever  being  overstocked  with  their  commodity.^  By 
both  they  endeavoured  to  raise  its  real  value,  in  the  same  manner 
as  our  manufacturers  had,  by  the  like  institutions^  raised  the  real 
value  of  many  different  sorts  of  manufactured  goods.  They  did  not 
perhaps  attend  to  the  great  and  essential  difference  which  nature 
has  established  between  corn  and  almost  every  other  sort  of  goods. 
When  either  by  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  or  by  a  bounty 
upon  exportation,  you  enable  our  woollen  or  linen  manufacturers  to 
sell  their  goods  for  somewhat  a  better  price  than  they  otherwise 
could  get  for  them,  you  raise  not  only  the  nominal  but^the  real 
price  of  those  goods.  You  render  them  equivalent  to  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour  and  subsistence,  you  increase  not  only  the 
nominal  but  the  real  profit,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  tlioso 
manufacturers,  and  you  enable  them  either  to  live  better  themselves, 
or  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  lalK)ur  iu  those  particular  manu- 
factures. You  really  encourage  those  manufactures,  and  direct 
towards  them  a  greater  quantity  of  the  industry  of  the  country, 
than  what  would  probably  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  But 
when  by  the  like  institutions  you  raise  the  nominal  or  money -price 
of  com,  you  do  not  raise  its  real  value.  You  do  not  increase  the 
real   wealth,  the   real   revenue  cither  of  our  farmei-s  or  country 


ordinary  risks  of  bis  calling.  The  more 
ike  risk,  the  greater  the  insurance.  But 
his  gains  as  a  speculator  are  not  oi)tained 
at  the  expense  of  the  nublic,  but  at  the 
expense  of  other  s|>ecuUtor!i,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  a  man  who  wins  wagers 
at  horse  races  wins  them  not  from  the 
general  public,  but  from  other  persons 
who  lose  wagers.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unfair  than  the  prijudicv  (igainnt  corn- 
<lcaloni  and  Hiniihir  HitccidatorH,  when 
they  enter  into  bonajide  trausuctions. 
In  effect  they  do  a  service  to  society, 
apart  from  that  which  they  render  the 
producer  and  consumer,  in  shortening  the 
extremes  of  high  and  low  prices.  See 
below,  p.  99. 


*  But  with  this  difference,  that  the  use 
of  manufactured  commodities  is  more  or 
less  optional,  always  in  degree,  generally 
in  the  article  altogether,  lience  the 
inonoiMily  of  the  mAuufacturur  is  cor- 
rected by  the  will  of  the  consumer.  But 
the  case  of  food  is  wholly  different ;  the 
use  b  not  optional  at  all.  and  the  quan- 
tity used  hardly  so.  Tlie  injury  then  in- 
flictiid  by  a  prohibition  of  foreign  com, 
is  in('OHi|»ambly  greater  than  that  of  a 
piohibitiou  of  foreign  manufactures,  and 
the  immediate  advantage  which  the  land- 
lord gets  by  the  pnthihition  is  far  greater 
than  that  which  tlie  manufacturer  can 
get. 
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fipciitlcmcii.  You  do  not  encourage  the  gi'owlh  of  corn,  1)eeausc 
you  do  not  enable  them  to  maintain  and  employ  more  labourers 
in  raising  it.  The  nature  of  thingps  has  stamped  upon  com  a  real 
value  which  cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering  its  money  price. 
No  l)ounty  upon  exportation,  no  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
can  raise  that  value.  The  freest  competition  cannot  lower  it. 
Through  the  world  in  general  that  value  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  it  can  maintain,  and  in  every  particular  place  it  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain  in  the  way, 
whether  libenil,  mo<leratc,  or  scanty,  in  which  labour  is  commonly 
maintained  in  that  place.  Woollen  or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  regu- 
lating commodities  by  which  the  real  value  of  all  other  commodities 
must  be  finally  measured  and  determined.  Corn  is.  The  real  value 
of  every  other  commodity  is  finally  measured  and  determined  by 
the  proportion  which  its  average  money  price  bears  to  the  average 
money  price  of  corn.  The  real  value  of  corn  docs  not  vary  with 
those  variations  in  its  average  money  price,  which  sometimes  occur 
from  one  century  to  another.  It  is  the  real  value  of  silver  which 
varies  with  them.* 

Bounties  upon  the  ex{X)rtation  of  any  home-made  commodity  are 
liable,  fii'st,  to  that  general  objection  which  m.iy  be  made  to  all 
the  diflcrent  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system — the  objection  of 
forcing  some  part  of  the  industry  of  the  country  into  a  channel 
less  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its  own 
accord ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  particular  objection  of  forcing  it,  not 
only  into  a  channel  that  is  less  advantageous,  but  into  one  that 
is  actually  disadvantageous ;  the  trade  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being  necessarily  a  losing  tnule.  The 
bounty   upon   the   exportation   of  corn  is  liable   to   this   further 


*  The  price  of  com  depends  on  the 
proportion  which  the  efficiency  of  agri- 
cultural industry  bears  to  the  demand 
for  its  produce.  Increase  the  efficiency, 
and  keep  the  population  at  the  same 
amount,  and  the  price  falls,  though  it 
does  not  follow  by  the  way,  as  Mr.  Mill 
argues,  that  rent  will  fall  with  improve- 
ment. The  relation  of  com  prices  to 
labonr  and  rent  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  conclusive  on  this 
point.  At  this  time  the  value  of  corn 
was  low,  owing  to  causes  referred  to  in  a 
preceding  note.     Nor  does  the  price  of 


labour  depend  on  the  price  of  food, 
thouffh  the  former  cannot  fall  perm*- 
nentnr  below  the  power  of  purchamnff 
sufficient  food.  But  this  being  satisfied, 
— and  the  wages  of  the  lowest-priced  la- 
bour are  almost  always  a  good  deal  above 
the  necessary  food  of  the  lalK>urer — the 
rate  of  wages  depends  on  the  ratio  sub- 
sisting between  population  and  capitnl. 
The  real  value  of  com  has  raised  mate- 
rially, with  variations  in  other  money 
prices,  not  only  from  year  to  year,  as 
every  one  admits,  but  on  an  average  of 
couKiderable  duration. 
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objection,  that  it  can  in  no  respect  promote  the  raising  of  that 
particular  commodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to  encourage  tlie 
production.  When  our  country  gentlemen,  therefore,  demandeil 
the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  though  they  acted  in  imitation 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  they  did  not  act  with  that 
complete  comprehension  of  Uicir  own  intcrcbt  which  commonly 
directs  the  conduct  of  those  two  other  orders  of  i)eople.  They 
loaded  the  public  revenue  with  a  very  considemble  expense;  tliey 
imposed  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  but 
they  did  not,  in  any  sensible  degree,  increase  the  real  value  of  their 
own  commodity;  and  by  lowering  somewhat  the  real  value  of 
silver,  they  discouraged,  in  some  degree,  the  general  industry  of 
the  country,  and,  instead  of  advancing,  retarded  more  or  less  the 
improvement  of  their  own  lands,  which  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  general  industry  of  the  country.^ 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  commodity,  a  bounty  upon 
production,  one  should  imagine,  would  have  a  more  direct  operation 
than  one  upon  exportation.  It  would,  besides,  impose  only  one  tax 
upon  the  i)eople,  that  which  they  must  contribute  in  order  to  \iViy 
the  bounty.  Instead  of  raising,  it  would  tend  to  lower  tlie  price 
of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market;  and  thereby,  instead  of 
imposing  a  second  tax  upon  tlie  people,  it  might,  at  least  in  part, 
repay  them  for  what  they  had  contributed  to  the  6rst.  Bounties 
ujwn  production,  however,  have  been  very  rarely  grantcil.^  The 
prejudices  established  by  the  commercial  system  have  taught  us  to 
believe,  that  national  wealth  arises  more  immediately  from  exporta- 
tion than  from  production.  It  has  been  more  favoured  accordingly, 
as  the  more  immediate  means  of  bringing  money  into  the  country. 
Bounties  uj)on  production,  it  has  been  said  too,  have  been  found  by 
experience  more  liable  to  frauds  than  those  upon  exportation.  How 
far  this  is  true,  I  know  not.  That  bounties  upon  exportation  have 
been  abused  to  many  fraudulent  purposes,  is  very  well  known.  But 
it  is  not  the  interest  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  gi*oat 
inventors  of  all  these  expedients,  that  the  home  market  should  bo 

'  It  in  mure  correct  to  tuiy  that  t!ie  *  They  hAve»  from  time  to  time,  on  flnx 
country  geDtleiiien  in  striving  to  gut,  and  culture.  Smith  alluilei  to  tlmt  on  her- 
in  rually  getting,  an  incro<isc(l  price  for  rings.  Tliere  was  a  similar  l>ounty  ou 
their  wheat,  gainetl  a  loss  un  other  agri-  the  whale  fishery.  It  is  almost  super- 
cultural  pruiluce,  the  use  of  which  was  fluous  to  oaU  tliat  all  havo  been  ulian- 
nioru  or  less  voluntary.  donoil. 
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ovcrstockwl  with  their  goods^  an  event  which  a  bonnty  npon  pro- 
duction might  sometimes  occasion.  A  bounty  upon  exportation, 
by  enabling  them  to  send  abroad  the  surplus  part,  and  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  what  remains  in  the  home  market,  cfTectually  prevents 
tin's.  Of  all  the  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  accordingly, 
it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fondest.  I  have  known  the 
diflTerent  undertakers  of  some  particular  works  agree  privately 
nmong  themselves  to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon 
the  ex])ortation  of  a  certain  proiK)rtion  of  the  goods  which  they 
dealt  in.  This  expedient  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  more  than 
doubled  the  price  of  their  goods  in  the  home  market,  notwith- 
standing n  very  considerable  increase  in  the  produce.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  bounty  upon  corn  must  have  been  wonderfully  diflTerent, 
if  it  has  lowered  the  money  price  of  that  commoclity. 

Something  like  a  bounty  upon  production,  however,  has  been 
granted  u}X)n  some  particular  occasions.  The  tonnage  bounties  given 
to  the  white-herring  and  whale  fisheries  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
as  somewhat  of  this  nature.  They  tend  directly,  it  may  be  supposed, 
to  render  the  goods  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they  otherwise 
would  l)e.  In  other  respects  their  cflTects,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
arc  the  same  as  those  of  bounties  ui>on  ex}>ortation.  By  means  of 
them  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  employed  in  bringing 
gocKls  to  market,  of  which  the  price  does  not  repay  the  cost,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  those  fisheries  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  opulence  of  the  nation,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
that  they  contribute  to  its  defence,  by  augmenting  the  number  of 
its  sailors  and  shipping.  This,  it  may  be  alleged,  may  sometimes 
be  done  by  means  of  such  bounties  at  a  much  smaller  expense,  than 
by  keeping  up  a  great  standing  navy,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expres- 
sion, in  the  same  way  as  a  standing  army. 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  allegations,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  dispose  me  to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  least 
one  of  these  bounties,  the  Legislature  has  been  very  grossly  imposed 
upon. 

First,  The  herring  buss  bounty  seems  too  large. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fishing  177 1  to  the  end  of 
the  winter  fishing  1781,  the  tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring  buss 
fishery  has  been  at  thirty  shillings  the  ton.     During  tliese  eleven 
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years  the  whole  number  of  barrels  caught  by  the  herring  buss 
fishery  of  Scotland  amounted  to  378,347.  The  herrings  caught  and 
cured  at  sea^  are  called  sea  sticks.  In  order  to  render  them  what 
are  called  merchantable  herrings^  it  is  necessary  to  repack  tliem 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  salt ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  reckoned 
tliat  three  barrels  of  sea  sticks  are  usually  repacked  into  two  barrels 
of  merchantable  herrings.  The  number  of  barrels  of  merchantable 
herrings,  therefore^  caught  during  these  eleven  years^  will  amount 
only,  according  to  this  account^  to  252^231  J.  During  these  eleven 
years  the  tonnage  bounties  paid  amounted  to  ^iSSA^i  i\9,^  or  to 
8^.  2{d,  upon  every  barrel  of  sea  sticks,  and  to  12^.  3)^/.  ui>on  every 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 

The  salt  with  which  these  herrings  are  cured  is  sometimes  Scotch, 
and  sometimes  foreign  salt;  both  which  are  delivered  free  of  all 
excise  duty  to  the  fish-curers.  The  excise  duty  upon  Scotch  salt  is 
at  present  \8,  6(1,^  that  upon  foreign  salt  lo^.  the  bushel.  A  barrel 
of  herrings  is  supposed  to  require  about  one  bushel  and  one-fourth 
of  a  bushel  foreign  salt.  Two  bushels  arc  the  supposed  average  of 
Scotch  suit  If  the  herrings  are  entered  for  exportation,  no  part  of 
this  duty  is  paid  up  ;  if  entered  for  home  consumption,  whether  the 
herrings  were  cured  with  foreign  or  with  Scotch  salt,  only  one 
shilling  the  barrel  is  paid  up.  It  was  the  old  Scotch  duty  upon 
a  bushel  of  salt,  the  quantity  which,  at  a  low  estimation,  had  been 
supposed  necessary  for  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings.  In  Scotland, 
foi*eign  salt  is  very  little  used  for  any  other  purpose  but  the  curing 
offish.  But  from  the  5th  April  1771,  to  the  5th  April  1782,  tlie 
quantity  of  foreign  salt  imported  amounted  to  936,974  bushels,  at 
eighty-four  pounds  the  bushel :  the  quantity  of  Scotch  salt,  delivered 
from  the  works  to  the  fish-curers,  to  no  more  than  168,226,  at 
fifby-six  ])ounds  the  bushel  only.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  tbat 
it  is  princi])ally  foreign  salt  that  is  used  in  the  fisheries.  Ui)on 
every  barrel  of  herrings  exported  tliere  is,  besides,  a  bounty  of  2*.  8rf., 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  buss-caught  herrings  are  exported. 
Put  all  these  things  together,  and  you  will  find  that,  during  these 
eleven  years,  every  barrel  of  buss-caught  herrings,  cured  with  Scotch 
salt  when  exported,  has  a>st  Government  ijs.  ii^d.;  and  when 
entered  for  home  consumption  14*.  3?^. ;  and  that  every  barrol 
cured  with  foi-eign  salt,  when  exported,  has  cost  Government 
.£*i  7«.  5''(J.  ;  and  when  entered  for  home  consumption,.i'i  3^.  9)//. 
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The  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable  herrings  runs  from 
seventeen  and  eighteen  to  four  and  five  and  twenty  shillings ;  about 
a  guinea  at  an  average.''^ 

Secondly,  Tlie  bounty  to  the  white- herring  fishery  is  a  tonnage 
bounty,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  burden  of  the  ship,  not  to  her 
diligence  or  success  in  the  fishery ;  and  it  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  too 
common  for  vessels  to  fit  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching,  not 
the  fish,  but  the  bounty.  In  the  year  1759,  when  the  bounty  was 
at  fifty  shillings  the  ton,  the  whole  buss  fishery  of  Scotland  brought  in 
only  four  barrels  of  sea  sticks.  In  that  year  each  barrel  of  sea  sticks 
cost  Government  in  bounties  alone  ^113  15*.;  each  barrel  of  mer- 
chantable herrings  .-^159  7*.  M, 

Thirdly,  Tlic  mode  of  fishing  for  which  this  tonnage  bounty  in 
the  whifce-lierring  fishery  has  been  given  (by  busses  or  decked  vessels 
from  twenty  to  eighty  tons  buixlcn),  seems  not  so  well  adapted  to 
the  situation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of  Holland,  from  the  practice  of 
which  country  it  appears  to  have  been  borrowed.  Holland  lies  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  seas  to  which  herringps  are  known  prin- 
cipally to  resort  \  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on  that  fishery  only  in 
dcckc<l  vessels,  which  can  carry  water  and  provisions  sufliicicnt  for 
a  voyage  to  a  disUmt  sea.  ihit  the  Hebrides  or  western  islands,  the 
islands  of  Shetland,  and  the  northern  and  north-western  coasts  of 
Scotland,  the  countries  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  herring  fishery 
18  principally  carried  on,  are  everywhere  intersected  by  arms  of  the 
sea  which  run  up  a  considerable  way  into  the  land,  and  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  are  called  sea-lochs.  It  is  to  these  sea- 
lochs  that  the  herrings  principally  resort  during  the  seasons  in 
which  they  visit  those  seas ;  for  the  visits  of  this,  and,  I  am  assured, 
of  many  other  sorts  of  fish,  are  not  cpiite  regular  and  constant.  A 
boat  fishery,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  mode  of  fishing  best  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Scotland ;  the  fishers  carrying  the  her- 
rings on  shore,  as  fast  as  they  ai*e  taken,  to  be  either  cured  or  con- 
sumed fresh.  But  the  great  encouragement,  which  a  bounty  of 
thirty  shillings  a  ton  gives  to  the  buss  fishery,  is  necessarily  a  dis- 
couragement to  the  boat  fishery;  which,  having  no  such  bounty, 
ctuinot  bring  its  curcil  fish  to  market  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
buss  fishery.  The  boat  fishery,  accordingly,  which,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  buss  bounty,  was  very  considerable,  and  is  said  to 

*  Se«  the  iuxM>ont8  at  the  end  of  tlie  chapter. 
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have  employed  a  number  of  seamen,  not  inferior  to  what  the  boas 
fishery  employs  at  present,  is  now  gone  almost  entirely  to  decay. 
Of  the  former  extent,  however,  of  this  now  ruined  and  abandoned 
fishery^  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  with 
mucli  precision.  As  no  bounty  was  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the  boat 
fishery,  no  account  was  taken  of  it  by  the  officers  of  the  customs  or 
salt  duties. 

Fourthly^  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  herrings  make  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the 
common  people.  A  bounty,  which  tended  to  lower  their  price  in  the 
home  market,  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the  relief  of  a  great 
number  of  our  fellow-subjects,  whose  circumstances  are  by  no  means 
affluent.  But  the  herring  buss  bounty  contributes  to  no  such  good 
purpose.  It  has  ruined  the  boat  fishery,  which  is  by  far  the  beat 
adapted  for  the  supply  of  the  home  market,  and  the  additional 
bounty  of  ^8.  Sd.  the  barrel  upon  exportation,  carries  the  greater 
part,  more  than  two-thirds,  of  the  produce  of  the  buss  fishery  abroad. 
Between  thiiiy  and  forty  years  ago,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
buss  bounty,  sixteen  shillings  the  barrel,  I  have  been  assured,  was  the 
common  price  of  white  herrings.  Between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago, 
before  the  boat  fishery  was  entirely  ruined,  Uie  price  is  said  to  have 
run  from  seventeen  to  twenty  shillings  the  barrel.  For  these  last 
five  years,  it  has,  at  an  average,  been  at  twenty-five  shillings  tlie 
barrel.  This  high  price,  however,  may  have  been  owing  to  the  real 
scarcity  of  tlie  herrings  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland.  I  must  observe 
too,  that  the  cask  or  barrel,  which  is  usually  sold  with  tlie  herrings, 
and  of  which  the  price  is  included  in  all  the  foregoing  prices,  has, 
since  tlie  commencement  of  the  American  war,  risen  to  about  double 
its  former  ]>rice,  or  from  about  three  shillings  to  about  six  shillings. 
I  must  likewise  observe,  that  the  accounts  I  have  received  of  the 
prices  of  former  times  have  been  by  no  means  quite  uniform  and 
consistent ;  and  an  old  man  of  great  accuracy  and  exi>erience  has 
assured  me,  that  more  tlian  fifty  years  ago,  a  guinea  was  the  usual 
price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable  herrings;  and  this,  I  imagine, 
may  still  l>e  IcKikcil  ui>on  as  the  average  price.  All  accounts  how- 
ever, I  think,  agree  that  the  price  has  not  been  lowered  in  tlie  home 
market,  in  conse(|uence  of  the  buss  bounty.^ 

'  Sinitli  wai  a  tjcoivh  Coiniiiiiurionor  of      nutliority  on  ilio  facta.      Iliu  infcreucut 
('ustoiim,  antl  coulil  tlivrufuru  ■|MNik  with      aru  cuiifiniicd  by  tlic  circuiuniimco  thai 
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Wlicii  the  undertakers  of  fisheries,  aller  siieh  liberal  bounties  have 
been  bestowed  upon  them,  continue  to  sell  their  commodity  at  the  same, 
or  even  at  a  higher  price  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do  before,  it 
might  be  expected  that  their  profits  should  be  very  great ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  those  of  some  individuals  may  have  been  so. 
In  general,  however,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  they  have  been 
quite  otherwise.     The  usual  effect  of  such  bounties  is  to  encourage 
rash   undertakers  to  adventure  in  a  business  which   they  do  not 
understand,  and  what  they  lose  by  their  own  negligence  and  igno- 
rance, more  than  compensates  all  that  they  can  gain  by  the  utmost 
liberality  of  Government.     In  1750,  by  the  same  Act  which  first 
gave  the  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  the  ton  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  white-herring  fishery  (the  23  Geo.  II,  chap.  24),  a  joint>-stock 
company  was   erected,  with  a  capital   of  five   hundred   thousand 
pounds,  to  which  the  subscribers  (over  and  above  all  other  encourage- 
ments, the  tonnage  bounty  just  now  mentioned,  the  exportation 
bounty  of  two  shillings  and  eightpence  the  barrel,  the  delivery  of 
Ijoth  British  and  foreign  salt  duty  free)  were,  during  the  space  of 
fourteen  years,  for  every  hundnMl  pounds  which  they  subscribed  and 
paid  in  to  the  stock  of  the  society,  entitled  to  three  pounds  a  year,  to  be 
paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  customs  in  ecjual  half-yearly  pay- 
ments. Besides  this  great  company,  the  residence  of  whose  governor 
and  dinxjtors  was  to  be  in  London,  it  was  declared  lawful  to  erect 
fishing-chambers  in  all  the  different  outports  of  the  kingdom,  pro- 
vided a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  was  subscribed  into 
the  capital  of  each,  to  be  managed  at  its  own  risk,  and  for  its  own 
profit  and  loss.     The  same  annuity,  and  the  same  encouragement  of 
all  kinds,  were  given  to  the  trade  of  those  inferior  chambers,  as  to 
that  of  the  great  company.     The  subscription  of  the  g^eat  company 
was  soon  filled    up,  and   several   different  fishing-chambers   were 
erected  in  the  different  outports  of  the  kingdom.     In  spite  of  all 
these  encouragements,  almost  all  those  different  companies,  both 
great  and  small,  lost  either  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their 
capitals;   scarce  a  vestige  now  remains  of  any  of  them,  and  the 
white-herring  fishery  is  now  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  carried  on 
by  private  adventurers. 

the  Scotch  custoins  constantlj  produced  lUlowanoeA,  during  great  part  of  the 
nothing  to  the  Exchequer,  but  were  com-  eighteenth  century.  See  Macphereon*! 
pletely  f wnllowed  up   by   bounties   and       fourth  volume,  pamim, 
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If  any  particular  manufactiirc  was  necessary,  indeed,  for  the 
defence  of  the  society,  it  might  not  always  be  prudent  to  depend 
upon  our  neighbours  for  the  supply ;  and  if  such  manufacture  could 
not  otherways  be  supported  at  home^  it  might  not  be  unreasonable 
that  all  the  other  branches  of  industry  should  be  taxed  in  order  to 
support  it.  Tlic  bounties  u))on  the  exportation  of  British-made  sail- 
cloth and  British-made  gmipowder  may,  perhaps,  lx>th  be  vindi- 
cated upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  seldom  be  reasonable  to  tax  the  industry 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  ordei*  to  supjioi-t  that  of  some 
particular  class  of  manufaciurci's ;  yet  in  the  wuntoiuiess  of  great 
prosperity,  when  the  public  enjoys  a  greater  revenue  tlian  it  knows 
well  what  to  do  with,  to  give  such  bounties  to  favourite  manufac- 
tures may,  perhaps,  be  as  natural  as  to  incur  any  other  idle  expense. 
In  public^  as  well  as  in  private  expenses^  great  wealth  may^  perhaps, 
frequently  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for  great  folly.  But  there  must 
surely  be  something  more  than  ordinary  absurdity  in  continuing 
such  profusion  in  times  of  general  difRculty  and  distress. 

What  is  called  a  bounty  is  sometimes  no  more  than  a  draw1)ack, 
and  consequently  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  what  is 
pro|)erIy  a  bounty.  The  bounty,  for  example,  u[K>n  refined  sugar 
exported,  m^y  be  considered  as  a  drawback  of  the  duties  uiion  the 
brown  and  muscovado  sugars,  from  which  it  is  made ;  Uie  bounty 
upon  wiought  silk  ex}K)rted,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  u})on  i*aw  and 
thrown  silk  imported;  the  bounty  ujx)n  gun})owder  exi)ort^, 
a  drawback  of  the  duties  u])on  brimstone  and  salti)etre  inij>oi*teil. 
In  the  language  of  the  customs,  those  allowances  only  are  called 
drawbacks  which  are  given  u|M)n  goods  exi>orted  in  the  same  form 
in  which  they  are  imported.  When  that  form  has  been  so  altered 
by  manufacture  of  any  kind^  as  to  come  under  a  new  denomination, 
they  are  called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artists  and  manufacturers  who 
excel  in  their  particular  occupations,  are  not  liable  to  the  same 
objections  as  bounties.  By  encouraging  extraordinary  dexterity 
and  ingenuity^  they  serve  to  keep  up  the  emulation  of  the  work- 
men actually  employed  in  those  resi)ective  occuj>ations^  and  are  not 
considerable  enough  to  turn  towards  any  one  of  tliem  a  greater 
share  of  the  capital  of  the  country  Uian  what  would  go  to  it  of  its 
own  ac(K)rd.     Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural  balance 
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of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work  which  is  done  in  each  as 
jicrfect  and  complete  as  possible.*  The  expense  of  premiums, 
besides,  is  very  trifling;  that  of  bounties  very  great.  The 
bounty  upon  corn  alone  has  sometimes  cost  the  public,  in  one 
year,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Bounties  are  sometimes  called  premiums,  as  drawbacks  are  some- 
times called  bounties.  But  we  must  in  all  cases  attend  to  the 
nature  of  the  things,  without  payings  any  regard  to  the  word. 

Digression  concerning  the  Com  Trade  and  Com  Laws. 

1  CANNOT  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  bounties  without 
observing  that  the  pmises  which  have  been  bestowed  ujion  the 
law  which  establishes  the  bounty  ujwn  the  exiwrtation  of  com,  and 
ujH>n  that  system  of  regulat  ms  which  is  connected  with  it,  are 
altogether  unmerited.  A  pai  jicular  examination  of  the  nature  of 
the  com  trade,  and  of  the  principal  British  laws  which  relaf.e  to 
it,  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Tlie 
great  importance  of  this  subject  must  justify  the  length  of  the 
digression. 

The  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  composcil  of  four  diflcrent 
branches,  which,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the 
same  person,  are  in  their  own  nature  four  separate  and  distinct  trades. 
These  are,  first,  the  trade  of  the  inland  dealer;  secondly,  that  of 
the  merchant  importer  for  home  consumption  ;  thirdly,  that  of  the 
merchant  exporter  of  home  pi-oducc  for  foreign  consumption ;  and, 
fourthly,  that  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of  corn  in 
order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  how  opposite  soever  they  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
are,  even  in  years  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  exactly  the  same.  It  is 
his  interest  to  raise  the  price  of  his  corn  as  high  as  the  real  scarcity 
of  the  season  requires,  and  it  can  never  be  his  interest  to  raise  it 
higher.  By  raising  the  price  he  discourages  the  consumption,  and 
puts  everybody  more  or  less,  but  particularly  the  inferior  ranks  of 


^  No  qucftion  is  pcrliapn  more  vcxctl  occasion,  however,  to  comment  on  th 

than  that  of  the  value  of  such  encourage-  instances  and  circumstances  in  dealing 

men  is  to  invention  as  those   for  which  with  the  subjecta  treated  of  in  the  Fifth 

Smith  apolo^ses,  and  admits,  at  least  by  Book, 
contrast,  to  be  excusable.    We  shall  have 
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people^  upon  thrift  and  good  management.  If^  by  raising  it  too 
high^  he  discourages  the  consumption  so  much  that  the  supply  of 
the  season  is  likely  to  go  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  season, 
and  to  last  for  some  time  after  the  next  crop  begins  to  come  in,  he 
runs  the  hazard^  not  only  of  losing  a  considerable  part  of  his  com 
by  natural  causes^  but  of  being  obliged  to  sell  what  remains  of  it 
for  much  less  than  what  he  might  have  had  for  it  several  months 
before.  If  by  not  raising  the  price  high  enough  he  discourages  the 
consumption  so  little,  that  the  supply  of  the  season  is  likely  to  fall 
short  of  the  consumption  of  the  season,  he  not  only  loses  a  part  of 
the  profit  which  ho  might  otherwise  have  made,  but  he  cx|K>8es  the 
people  to  suffer  before  the  end  of  the  season,  instead  of  the  hardslii|)B 
of  a  dearth,  the  dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  people  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  consumption 
should  be  proportioned  as  exactly  as  possible  to  the  supply  of 
the  season.  The  interest  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  is  tlie  same. 
By  supplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in  this  proportion, 
he  is  likely  to  sell  all  his  corn  for  the  highest  price,  and  with  the 
greatest  profit ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  crop,  and  of 
his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  sales,  enable  him  to  judge,  witli 
more  or  less  accuracy,  how  fur  tlicy  really  are  supplied  in  Uiis 
manner.  Without  intending  the  interest  of  the  people,  he  is 
necessarily  led,  by  a  regard  to  his  own  interest,  to  treat  them, 
even  in  years  of  scarcity,  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
prudent  master  of  a  vessel  is  sometimes  obliged  to  treat  his  crew. 
When  he  foresees  that  provisions  are  likely  to  run  shorty  he  puts 
them  upon  short  allowance.  Tliough  from  excess  of  caution  he 
should  sometimes  do  this  without  any  real  necessity,  yet  all  the 
inconveniences  which  his  crew  can  thereby  suffer  are  inconsiderable 
in  comparison  of  the  danger,  misery,  and  ruin  to  which  they  might 
sometimes  bo  exposed  by  a  less  provident  conduct.  Though  fiom 
excess  of  avarice,  in  the  same  manner,  the  inland  corn  merchant 
should  sometimes  raise  the  price  of  his  corn  somewhat  higher  than 
the  scarcity  of  the  season  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniences  which 
the  people  can  suffer  from  this  conduct,  which  eflbctually  secures 
them  from  a  famine  in  the  end  of  the  season,  are  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  of  what  they  might  have  been  exposed  to  by  a  more 
liberal  way  of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of  it.  Tlie  corn  merchant 
himself  is  likely  to  suffer  the  most  by  tliis  excess  of  avarice ;  not 
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only  from  tlic  iiulignaiion  wliidi  it  generally  cxcii<M3  against  him, 
but,  though  he  should  escape  the  effects  of  this  indignation,  from 
the  quantity  of  com  which  it  necessarily  leaves  upon  his  hands  in 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  which,  if  the  next  season  happens  to 
prove  favourable,  he  must  always  sell  for  a  much  lower  price  than 
he  might  otherwise  have  had.* 

Were  it  possible,  indeed,  for  one  great  company  of  merchants  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  whole  crop  of  an  extensive  country,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  their  interest  to  deal  with  it  as  the  Dutch  are 
said  to  do  with  the  spicerics  of  the  Moluccas — ^to  destroy  or  throw 
away  a  considerable  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the 
rest.  But  it  is  scarce  possible,  even  by  the  violence  of  law,  to 
establish  such  an  extensive  monopoly  with  regard  to  corn;  and, 
wherever  the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commodities  the 
least  liable  to  be  engrossed  or  monopolised  by  the  force  of  a  few 
largo  nipilnls,  whirh  buy  up  the  greater  pnrt  of  it.  Not  only 
its  value  far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  few  private  men 
are  capable  of  purchasing,  but,  supposing  they  were  capable  of 
purchasing  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced  renders  this 
purchase  altogether  impracticable.  As  in  every  civilised  country 
it  is  the  commodity  of  which  the  annual  consumption  is  the 
greatest,  so  a  greater  quantity  of  industry  is  annually  employed 
in  produoing  corn  than  in  producing  any  other  commodity.  When 
it  first  comes  from  the  ground  too,  it  is  necessarily  divided  among 
a  greater  numl)cr  of  owners  than  any  other  commodity  ;  and  these 
owners  can  never  be  collected  into  one  place  like  a  number  of 
indejiendent  manufacturers,  but  are  necessarily  scattered  through 
all  the  different  corners  of  the  country.  These  first  owners  either 
immo<liatcly  supply  the  consumers  in  their  own  neigh lK>urliood,  or 
they  supply  other  inland  dealers  who  supply  those  consumers.  The 
inland  dealers  in  corn,  therefore,  including  both  the  farmer  and  the 
baker,  are  necessarily  more  numerous  than  the  dealers  in  any  other 
commodity,   and   their   dispersed   situation    renders   it  altogether 

'  1'lio   tx'M  (linTiciilty  hofort)  llio  com*  in  lliin  |»u1»1io  l<iw<  a  Iwnofii  t«)  llio  pro- 

clenler   in    to   interpret    the   amount    of  ducer,  for  it  is  Absorbed,  as  I  sAid  Above, 

■upply.  And  so  to  eliminAte  the  risk  of  in    the    inramnce   or   risk   pAid  to   the 

miRcunccivine  it      Of  connie  the  public  inland  deAler.     The  reASon,  no  doubt, 

must  insure  Tilm  againnt  this  risk,  by  An  why    the    informAtion    is    withheld,    or 

extra  price.     It  is  therefore  folly  on  the  g^dgingly  conceded,  is  thAt,  under  pre- 

port  of  the  home  producer,  and   a  loes  carious  tenures,  landlord  and  tenant  Are 

to  the  public,   when    informAtion  as   to  perpetuAlly  plnying  At  a  gArae  of  hide* 

Agricnltural  statiHtics  is  withheld.     Nor  nnd-seok. 
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impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any  general  combination.  If, 
in  a  year  of  scarcity  therefore^  any  of  them  should  find  that  be 
had  a  good  deal  more  com  upon  hand  than,  at  the  current  price^  be 
could  hope  to  dispose  of  before  the  end  of  the  season^  he  would 
never  think  of  keeping  up  this  price  to  bis  own  loss^  and  to  the  sole 
benefit  of  his  rivals  and  competitors^  but  would  immediately  lower 
it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  corn  before  the  new  crop  began  to  come 
in.  The  same  motives^  the  same  interests^  which  would  thus 
regulate  the  conduct  of  any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of 
every  other^  and  oblige  them  all  in  general  to  sell  their  corn  at 
the  price  which>  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment^  was  most 
suitable  to  the  scarcity  or  plenty  of  the  season. 

Whoever  examines^  with  attention^  the  history  of  the  dearths  and 
famines  which  have  af&ictcd  any  pai-t  of  Europe,  during  either  the 
course  of  the  present  or  that  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  (of 
several  of  which  we  have  pretty  exact  accounts),  will  find^  I  believe^ 
that  a  dearth  never  has  arisen  from  any  combination  among  tlio 
inland  dealers  in  corn,  nor  from  any  other  cause  but  a  real  scarcity, 
occasioned  sometimes  perhaps^  and  in  some  particular  j)laccs^  by  the 
waste  of  war^  but  in  by  far  the  gi'oatcst  number  of  cases,  by  the 
fault  of  the  seasons ;  and  that  a  famine  has  never  arisen  from  any 
other  cause  but  the  violence  of  Government  attempting,  by  improper 
means,  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  of  a  detirth.^ 

In  an  extensive  corn  country,  between  all  the  diflercnt  f arte  of 
which  there  is  a  free  commerce  and  communication,  the  scarcity 
occasioned  by  the  most  unfavouniblo  seasons  can  never  be  so  great 
as  to  produce  a  famine ;  and  the  scantiest  crop,  if  managed  with 
frugality  and  economy,  will  maintain,  through  the  year,  the  same 
number  of  i)eople  that  are  commonly  fed  in  a  more  atiluent  manner 
by  one  of  mo<lerate  plenty.^     The  seasons  most  unfavourable  to  the 


'  Faiiiinu  in  thu  country  liati  been  very 
rare.  The  iK>licy  of  Oovernmeni  in  pro- 
hibiting or  restraining  the  dctilen'  trade, 
and  in  a  lew  dein*ee  by  confiuing  markets 
to  particular  pTaceH,  may  have  induced 
local  faminen.  liut  the  latit  real  famine 
in  £nj;lun<l  wan  that  of  the  years  1315, 
1 316,  when  wheat,  to  interpret  the  highest 
prices  of  the  time  in  modern  money  at 
the  rate  of  9}  times,  sold  for  £11  I3«.  ^d, 
the  quarter  in  one  or  two  places.  (See 
the  i£dit4>r*s  Agriculture  and  Prices.) 
Next  to  this  scarcity,  in  iHiint  of  severity. 


was  that  which  ruled  at  the  licginniug  of 
the  present  century.  l*he  chief  risk  of 
famine  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  com- 
munity is  content  to  live  on  a  low  de- 
scription of  food. 

*  This  is  a  little  overstated.  It  is  » 
hkW  in  prices,  that  when  the  supply  of 
any  article  of  prime  necessity  falls  short, 
the  actual  supply  selU  for  a  far  higher 
price  than  the  whole  average  amount 
would  sell  at.  In  other  words,  the 
difference  between  abundance  tuid  sear- 
city    is   far  greater    than    tliat   lietweeu 
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crop  arc  those  of  excessive  drought  or  excessive  rain.  But,  as  com 
grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands — upon  grounds  that  are 
disposed  to  he  too  wet,  and  upon  those  that  are  disposed 
to  be  too  dry — either  the  drought  or  the  rain  which  is  hurtful 
to  one  part  of  the  country  is  favourable  to  another;  and  tliough 
}K)th  in  the  wet  and  in  the  dry  season  the  crop  is  a  good  deal 
less  than  in  one  more  properly  temjicred,  yet  in  both  what  is  lost 
in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
what  is  gainwl  in  the  other.  In  rice  countries,  whero  the  crop  not 
only  rcfiuircs  a  very  moist  soil,  but  whero  in  a  certain  j>eriod  of  its 
growing  it  must  be  laid  under  water,  the  effects  of  a  drought  are 
much  more  dismal.  Even  in  such  countries,  however,  the  drought 
is,  perhaps,  scarce  ever  so  universal  as  necessarily  to  occasion  a 
famine,  if  the  Government  would  allow  a  free  tiiule.  Tlie  drought 
in  Bengal,  a  few  years  ago,  might  probably  have  occasioned  a  very 
great  dearth.  Some  improper  regulations,  some  injudicious  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  upon 
♦he  rice  trade,  contributed,  |)erhaps,  to  turn  that  dearth  into  a 
famine.* 

When  the  Government,  in  oixler  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  of 
a  <lcjuth,  ordoi^s  all  the  dcalere  to  sell  their  corn  at  what  it  supposes 
a  reasonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from  bringing  it  to  market, 
which  may  sometimes  produce  a  famine  even  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season;  or,  if  they  bring  it  thither,  it  enables  tlie  people,  and 
thereby  encourages  them  to  consume  it  so  fast,  as  must  necessarily 
pi*odnce  a  famine  before  the  end  of  the  season.  Tlie  unlimited, 
unrestrained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  as  it  is  the  only  effectual 
preventative  of  the  miseries  of  a  famine,  so  it  is  the  best  palliative 
of  the  inconveniences  of  a  dearth ;  for  the  inconveniences  of  a  real 
scarcity  cannot  be  remedied ;  they  can  only  be  palliated.  No  trade 
deserves  more  the  full  protection  of  the  law,  and  no  trade  requires 
it  so  much ;  because  no  trade  is  so  much  exposed  to  popular  odium. 


Bcnrcily  and  f>are  Rubsiflience.  Thin  law, 
firnt  noticed  by  Gregory  King  (Dnvon.int's 
works),  bns  been  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Tooke, 
History  of  Prices,  vol.  i. 

*  The  incompetence  of  the  East  India 
Coni[>any  was  a  prominent  fact  at  the 
time  in  which  Smith  wrote.  As  far  as 
reganis  that  supervision,  which,  in  a 
country  like  Intlia,  a  Government  must 
needs  exercise,  the  charge  may  still  l>o 


made,  the  modem  lack  of  judgment 
consisting  in  total  indifference  to  pro- 
viding adequate  means  of  communication 
between  region  and  region.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  in  llindostan 
feed  on  rice,  a  kind  of  grain  which, 
being  the  cheapest,  allows  no  adoption 
of  a  lower  article  of  food  in  periods  of 
scarcity. 
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In  years  of  soaroity^  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  iinpiito  ilicir 
distress  to  the  avarice  of  the  com  mercliant^  wlio  becomes  the  object 
of  their  hatred  and  indignation.     Instead  of  making  profit  upon 
such  occasions,  therefore,  he  is  often  in  danger  of  being  utterly 
ruined,  and  of  having  his  magazines  plundered  and  destroyed  by 
their  violence.     It  is  in  years  of  scarcity,  however,  when  prices  are 
high,  that  the  com  merchant  expects  to  make  his  principal  profit, 
lie  is  generally  in  contract  with  some  farmers  to  furnish  him  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  at  a 
certain  price.    This  contract  price  is  settled  according  to  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reasonable,  that  is,  the  ordinary 
or  average  price,  which,  l>eforc  the  late  years  of  scarcity,   was 
commonly  about  cight-and-twenty  shillings  for  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  for  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.     In  years  of  scarcity, 
therefore,  the  corn  merchant  buys  a  great  part  of  his  com  for  the 
ordinary  price,  and  sells  it  for  a  much  higher.     That  this  extra- 
ordinary profit,  however,  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  put  his  trade 
upon  a  fair  level  with  other  tirades,  and  to  compensate  the  many 
losses  which  he  sustains  xk\H)ii  other  occasions,  both  from  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  commodity  itself,  and  from  the  fre<[uent  and 
unforeseen  fluctuations  of  its  price,  seems  evident  enough,   from 
this  single  circumstance,  that  great  fortunes  are  as  seldom  made 
in  this  as  in  any  other  trade.     The  popular  odium,  however,  which 
attends  it  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  only  years  in  which  it  can  bo 
very  profitable,  renders  people  of  character  and  fortune  averse  to 
enter  into  it.     It  is  abandoned  to  an  inferior  set  of  dealera ;  and 
millers,  bakers,  mealmcn,  and  meal  factors,  together  with  a  number 
of  wretched  hucksters,  are  almost  the  only  middle  people  that,  in 
the  home  market,  come  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  instead  of  discountenancing  this 
popular  odium  against  a  trade  so  beneficial  to  the  public,  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  authorised  and  encouraged  it 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI,  chap.  14,  it  was  enacted. 
That  whoever  should  buy  any  corn  or  grain  with  intent  to  sell  it 
again,  should  be  reputed  an  unlawful  engrosser,  and  should,  for  the 
first  fault,  suifer  two  months'  imprisonment,  and  forfeit  the  value 
of  the  com ;  for  the  second,  sutfer  six  montlis'  imprisonment,  and 
forfeit  double  the  value ;  and  for  the  third,  l)e  set  in  the  pillory, 
suffer  imprisonment,  during  the  kind's  pleasuiv,  and  forfrit  all  bin 
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pKwlfi  ami  clmttcls.     The  ancient  policy  of  most  other  ]>art8  of 
£uro|)C  was  no  better  than  that  of  England. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the  people  would  buy 
their  corn  clieaper  of  the  farmer  than  of  the  corn  merchant^  who, 
they  were  afraid,  would  require,  over  and  above  the  price  which  he 
paid  to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant  profit  to  himself.  They  en- 
deavoured, therefore,  to  annihilate  his  trade  altogether.  They  even 
endeavoured  to  hinder  as  much  as  possible  any  middle  man  of  any 
kind  from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer ;  and 
this  was  the  meaning  of  the  many  restraints  which  they  imposed 
upon  the  trade  of  those  whom  they  called  kidders  or  carriers  of  corn, 
a  trade  which  nobody  was  allowed  to  exercise  without  a  licence 
ascertaining  his  qualifications  as  a  man  of  probity  and  fair  dealing. 
The  authority  of  three  justices  of  the  peace  was,  by  the  statute  of 
Edward  VI,  necessary,  in  order  to  grant  this  licence.  But  even 
this  restraint  was  afterwards  thought  insufficient,  and  by  a  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  the  privilege  of  granting  it  was  confined  to  the 
quarter- sessions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in  this  manner  to 
regulate  agriculture,  the  great  trade  of  the  country,  by  maxims 
cpiite  difierent  from  those  which  it  established  with  regard  to 
manufactures,  the  great  trade  of  the  towns.  By  leaving  the  farmer 
no  otiier  customers  but  either  the  consumers  or  their  immediate 
factors,  the  kidders  and  carriers  of  corn,  it  endeavoured  to  force 
him  to  exercise  the  trade,  not  only  of  a  farmer,  but  of  a  corn 
merchant  or  com  retailer.  On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cases  pro- 
hibited the  manufacturer  from  exercising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper, 
or  from  selling  his  own  goods  by  retail.  It  meant  by  the  one  law 
to  promote  the  general  interest  of  the  country,  or  to  render  com 
cheap,  without,  perhaps,  it>s  being  well  understood  how  this  was 
to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to  promote  that  of  a  particular 
order  of  men,  the  shopkeepers,  who  would  be  so  much  undersold 
by  the  manufacturer,  it  was  supposed,  that  their  trade  would  bo 
ruined  if  he  was  allowed  to  retail  at  all. 

The  manufacturer,  however,  though  he  had  been  allowed  to  keep 
a  shop,  and  to  sell  his  own  goods  by  retail,  conld  not  have  undersold 
the  common  shopkcejKjr.  Whatever  part  of  his  capital  he  might 
have  placed  in  his  shop,  he  must  have  withdrawn  it  from  his 
manufacture.     In   order  to  carry  on  his  business  on  a  level  with 
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that  of  other  people^  as  he  must  have  had  the  profit  of  a  manufac- 
turer on  the  one  part,  so  he  must  have  had  that  of  a  shopkeeper 
upon  the  other.  Let  us  suppose^  for  example^  that  in  the  particuhir 
town  where  he  livedo  ten  per  cent,  was  the  ordinary  profit  botli  of 
manufacturing  and  shopkeeping  stock ;  he  must  in  this  case  have 
charged,  upon  every  piece  of  his  own  goods  which  he  sold  in  his 
shop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  When  lie  carried  them  from  his 
workhouse  to  his  shop,  lie  uiust  have  valued  them  at  the  price  for 
which  he  could  have  sold  them  to  a  dealer  or  shopkeeper^  who 
would  have  bought  them  by  wholesale.  If  he  valued  them  lower^ 
he  lost  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  manufacturing  capital.  When 
again  he  sold  them  from  his  shop,  unless  he  got  the  same  price  at 
which  a  shopkeeper  would  have  sold  them,  he  lost  a  part  of  the 
profit  of  his  shopkeeping  capital.  Though  he  might  appear,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  double  profit  upon  the  same  pieoe  of  goods,  yet  as 
these  goods  made  successively  a  part  of  two  distinct  capitals,  ho 
made  but  a  single  profit  upon  the  whole  capital  employed  about 
them ;  and  if  he  made  less  than  this  profit,  he  was  a  loeer,  or  did 
not  employ  his  whole  capital  with  the  same  advantage  as  the  greater 
part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufacturer  was  prohibited  to  do,  tlie  farmer  was  in 
some  measure  enjoined  to  do :  to  divide  his  capital  between  two 
difierent  employments ;  to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  granaries  and 
st.'ick-yanl,  for  supplying  ilic  occ;u>ional  demands  of  the  market; 
and  to  employ  the  other  in  the  cultivuiion  of  his  land.  But  as  he 
could  not  aflbrd  to  employ  the  latter  for  less  than  the  ordinary 
profits  of  fiirming  stock,  so  he  could  as  little  afford  to  employ  tlie 
former  for  less  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercantile  stock. 
Whether  the  stock  which  really  carrieil  on  the  business  of  the  com 
merchant  belonged  to  the  person  who  was  called  a  farmer,  or  to  the 
person  who  was  called  a  com  merchant,  an  equal  profit  was  in  both 
cases  rc<|uisite,  in  order  to  indemnify  its  owner  for  employing  it  in 
this  manner;  in  order  to  put  his  business  upon  a  level  with  other 
trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  having  an  interest  to 
change  it  as  soon  as  iK)ssiblc  for  some  other.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
who  was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  com  merchant,  could  not 
afford  to  84;11  his  corn  cheaper  than  any  other  corn  merchant  would 
have  been  obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  free  competition. 

Tlic  dealer  who  csm  employ  his  whole  stock  in  one  single  branch 
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of  business^  Iin^  an  ndvantnge  of  the  samo  kind  with  tho  workman 
who  can  employ  his  whole  labour  in  one  single  operation.  As  the 
latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him^  with  tho  same  two 
hands^  to  jxirform  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work,  so  the  former 
acquires  so  easy  and  ready  a  method  of  transacting  his  business^  of 
buj-ing  and  disposing  of  his  g^ods^  that  with  the  same  capital  he 
can  transact  a  much  greater  quantity  of  business.  As  the  one  can 
commonly  afford  his  work  a  good  deal  cheaper,  so  the  other  can 
commonly  aflbnl  his  goods  somewhat  cheaper  than  if  his  stock  and 
attention  were  I>oUi  cmploycil  about  a  greater  variety  of  objects. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  manufacturers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their 
own  goods  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  shopkeeper,  whoso  sole 
business  it  was  to  buy  them  by  wholesale^  and  to  retail  them  again. 
Hie  greater  part  of  farmers  could  still  less  adbixl  to  retail  their  own 
corn,  or  to  supply  tho  inhabitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five 
miles  dislnnro  from  tlio  p^roat-er  part  of  them,  so  chea]>  as  a  vigilant 
and  active  com  merchant,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  purchase 
com  by  wholesale,  to  collect  it  into  a  great  magazine,  and  to  retail 
it  ng:iin. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufacturer  from  exercising  the 
trade  of  a  shopkcoiKjr,  endeavoured  to  force  this  division  in  tho 
employment  of  stock  to  g^  on  faster  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
done.  The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a 
com  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it  from  going  on  so  fast. 
Both  laws  were  evident  violations  of  natural  liberty,  and  therefore 
unjust ;  and  they  were  both  too  as  impolitic  as  they  were  unjust. 
It  is  the  interest  of  every  society,  that  things  of  this  kind  should 
never  either  be  forced  or  obstructed.  The  man  who  employs  either 
his  labour  or  his  stock  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  situation 
renders  necessary,  can  never  hurt  his  neighbour  by  underselling 
him.  He  may  hurt  himself,  and  he  generally  does  so.  Jack  of  all 
trades  will  never  be  rich,  says  the  proverb.  But  the  law  ought 
always  to  trast  people  with  the  care  of  their  own  interest,  as  in  their 
local  situations  they  must  generally  be  able  to  judge  Ixjtter  of  it 
than  the  legislator  can  do.  The  law,  however,  which  obliged  the 
farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  corn  merchant,  was  by  far  the  most 
pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  oljstructed,  not  only  that  division  in  the  employment  of  stock 
which  is  so  advantageous  tr»  every  society,  but  it  olwtructed  likewise 
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the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By  obliging  the 
farmer  to  carry  on  two  trades  instead  of  one>  it  forced  him  to  divide 
his  capital  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  could  be  employed  in 
cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  sell  his  whole  crop 
to  a  com  merchant  as  fast  as  he  could  thresh  it  out,  his  whole 
capital  might  have  returned  immediately  to  the  land^  and  have  been 
employed  in  buying  more  cattle,  and  hiring  more  servants^  in  order 
to  improve  and  cultivate  it  better.  But  by  being  obliged  to  sell 
his  com  by  retail^  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  g^reat  part  of  his  capital 
in  his  granaries  and  stack-yard  through  the  year^  and  could  not, 
therefore^  cultivate  so  well  as  with  the  same  capital  he  might  otlicr- 
wise  have  done.  This  law^  therefore^  necessarily  obstructed  Uie 
improvement  of  the  land,  and,  instead  of  tending  to  render  com 
cheai>er^  must  have  tended  to  render  it  scarcer^  and  therefore  dearer^ 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

After  the  business  of  the  farmer^  that  of  the  com  merchant  is  in 
reality  the  trade  which^  if  properly  protected  and  encouraged^  would 
contribute  the  most  to  the  raising  of  com.  It  would  support  the 
trade  of  the  farmer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trade  of  the  wholesale 
dealer  supports  that  of  the  manufacturer. 

Tlic  wholesale  dealer^  by  affording  a  ready  market  to  the  manu- 
facturer, by  taking  his  goods  off  his  hand  as  fast  as  he  can  make 
them,  and  by  sometimes  even  advancing  their  price  to  him  before 
ho  has  made  them,  enables  him  to  keep  his  whole  capital,  and 
sometimes  even  more  than  his  whole  capital,  constantly  employed 
in  manufacturing,  and  consequently  to  manufacture  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  goods  than  if  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  himself 
to  the  immediate  consumers,  or  even  to  the  retailers.  As  the 
capital  of  the  wholesale  merchant  too  is  generally  sufficient  to 
raplace  that  of  many  manufacturers,  this  intercourse  between  him 
and  them  interests  the  owner  of  a  large  capital  to  support  tlio 
owners  of  a  great  numl>er  of  small  oncs^  and  to  assist  them  in 
those  losses  and  misfortunes  which  might  otherwise  prove  ruinous 
to  them. 

An  intercourse  of  the  same  kind  universally  established  between 
the  farmers  and  the  corn  merchants  would  be  attended  with  effects 
equally  beneficial  tr  the  farmers.  They  would  be  enabled  to  keep 
their  whole  capitals,  and  even  more  than  their  whole  capitals, 
constantly   cniploycHl    in    cultivation.     In   case   of    any   of    those 
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accidents^  to  wliicli  no  trade  is  more  liable  ilian  theirs,  ilicy  would 
find  in  their  ordinary  customer,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant,  a  person 
who  had  both  an  interest  to  support  them  and  the  ability  to  do  it, 
and  they  would  not,  as  at  present,  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
forbearance  of  their  landlord,  or  the  mercy  of  his  steward.  Were 
it  possible,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  establish  this  intercourse  uni- 
versally, and  all  at  once,  were  it  possible  to  turn  all  at  once  the 
whole  farming  stock  of  the  kingdom  to  its  proper  business,  the 
cultivation  of  land,  withdrawing  it  from  every  other  employment 
into  which  any  part  of  it  may  be  at  present  diverted,  and  were  it 
possible,  in  order  to  support  and  assist  upon  occasion  the  operations 
of  this  great  stock,  to  provide  all  at  once  another  stock  almost 
equally  great,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  imagine  how  great, 
how  extensive,  and  how  sudden  would  be  the  improvement  which 
this  change  of  circumstances  would  alone  produce  upon  the  whole 
face  of  the  country. 

The  statute  of  Edward  VI,  therefore,  by  prohibiting  as  much  as 
possible  any  middle  man  from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and 
the  consumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade,  of  which  the  free 
exercise  is  not  only  the  best  palliative  of  the  inconveniences  of  a 
dearth,  but  the  best  preventative  of  that  calamity :  after  the  trade 
of  the  farmer,  no  trade  contributing  so  much  to  the  growing  of  corn 
as  that  of  the  com  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  softened  by  several  sub- 
sequent statutes,  which  successively  permitted  tlie  engrossing  of  com 
when  the  price  of  wheat  should  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty-four, 
thirty-two,  and  forty  shilling^  the  quarter.  At  last,  by  the  15th  of 
Charles  II,  c.  7,  the  engrossing  or  buying  of  com  in  order  to  sell 
it  again,  as  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty-eight 
shillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion,  was 
declarcfl  lawful  to  all  persons  not  being  forestallers,  that  is,  not 
selling  again  in  the  same  market  within  three  months.  All  the 
freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland  com  dealer  has  ever  yet 
enjoyed,  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  this  statute.  The  statute  of  the 
12th  of  the  present  king,  which  repeals  almost  all  the  other  ancient 
laws  against  engrossers  and  forestallers,  docs  not  repeal  the  restric- 
tions of  this  particular  statute,  which  therefore  still  continue  in  force. 

This  statute,  however,  authorises  in  some  measure  two  very  absurd 
popular  prejudices. 
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Firsts  it  supposes  that  wlicn  the  prico  of  wheat  has  risen  so 
high  as  foriy-eight  shillings  the  quarter^  and  that  of  other  grain 
in  proportion^  com  is  likely  to  be  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt  the 
people.  But  from  what  has  been  already  said^  it  seems  evident 
enough  that  corn  can  at  no  price  be  so  engrossed  by  the  inland 
dealers  as  to  hurt  the  people ;  and  forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter 
besides^  though  it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  high  price,  yet  in 
years  of  scarcity  it  is  a  price  which  frequently  takes  place  imme<» 
diately  after  harvest,  when  scarce  any  part  of  the  new  crop  can  be 
sold  off,  and  when  it  is  impossible  even  for  ignorance  to  suppose 
that  any  part  of  it  can  be  so  engrossed  as  to  huH  the  people. 

Secondly,  it  supposes  that  there  is  a  certain  price  at  which  corn 
is  likely  to  be  forestalled,  that  is,  brought  up  in  order  to  be  sold 
again  soon  after  in  the  same  market,  so  as  to  hurt  the  people. 
But  if  a  merchant  ever  buys  up  corn,  either  going  to  a  particular 
market  or  in  a  particular  market,  in  order  to  sell  it  again  soon 
after  in  the  same  market,  it  must  be  because  he  judges  that  the 
market  cannot  be  so  liberally  supplied  through  the  whole  season 
as  upon  that  particular  occasion,  and  that  the  price,  therefore,  must 
soon  rise.  If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,  and  if  the  price  does  not 
rise,  he  not  only  loses  the  whole  profit  of  the  stock  which  ho 
employs  in  this  manner,  but  a  part  of  the  stock  itself,  by  the 
expense  and  loss  which  necessarily  attend  the  storing  and  keeping 
of  com.  He  hurts  himself,  therefore,  much  more  essentially  than 
he  can  hurt  even  the  particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder  from 
supplying  themselves  upon  that  particular  market  day,  because  they 
may  afterwards  supply  themselves  just  as  cheap  upon  any  other 
market  day.  If  he  judges  right,  instead  of  hurting  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  most  impoi'tant  service. 
By  making  them  feel  the  inconveniences  of  a  dearth  somewhat 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  might  do,  he  prevents  their  feeling 
them  afterwards  so  severely  as  they  certainly  would  do,  if  the 
cheapness  of  price  encouraged  them  to  consume  faster  than  suited 
the  real  scarcity  of  the  season.  When  the  scarcity  is  real,  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  people  is  to  divide  the  incon- 
veniences of  it  as  equally  as  possible  tlirough  all  the  diflerent 
months,  and  weeks,  and  days  of  the  year.  The  interest  of  the  com 
merchant  makes  him  study  to  do  tliis  as  exactly  as  he  can;  and 
as  no  other  iierson  can  have  either  the  same  interest,  or  the  sumo 
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knowleclfi^,  or  the  s:unc  abilities  to  do  it  so  exactly  as  he^  tbis  most 
important  operation  of  commerce  ougbt  to  be  trusted  entirely  to 
him ;  or^  in  other  words,  the  corn  trade^  so  far  at  least  as  concerns 
the  supply  of  the  home  market^  ought  to  be  left  perfectly  free. 

The  |)opular  fear  of  engrossing  and  forestalling  may  be  compared 
to  the  popular  terrors  and  suspicions  of  witchcraft.  The  unfor- 
tunate wretches  accused  of  this  latter  crime  were  not  more  innocent 
of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to  thcm^  than  those  who  have  been 
accused  of  the  former.  The  law  which  put  an  end  to  all  prosecu- 
tions against  witchci-aft,  which  put  it  out  of  any  man's  power  to 
gratify  his  own  malice  by  accusing  his  neighbour  of  that  imaginary 
crime^  seems  eflcctually  to  have  put  an  end  to  those  fears  and 
suspicions^  by  taking  away  the  great  cause  which  encoumgcd  and 
supported  them.  The  law  which  should  restore  entire  freedom  to 
the  inland  trade  of  corn^  would  probably  prove  as  eOectual  to  put 
an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of  engrossing  and  forestalling. 

Tlie  15th  of  Charles  II,  c.  7,  however,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
has  i)erhaps  contributed  more  both  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the 
home  market,  and  to  the  increase  of  tillage,  than  any  other  law 
in  the  statute-book.  It  is  from  this  law  that  the  inland  corn  trade 
lias  derived  all  the  liberty  and  protection  which  it  has  over  yet 
enjoyed ;  and  both  the  supply  of  the  home  market  and  the  interest 
of  tillage  are  much  more  efTectually  promoted  by  the  inland  than 
cither  by  the  importation  or  exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  grain 
imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that  of  all  sorts  of  grain  consumed, 
it  has  been  computed  by  the  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the  com 
trade,  docs  not  exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hundred  and  seventy. 
For  supplying  the  home  market,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the 
inland  trade  must  be  to  that  of  the  importation  trade  as  five 
hundred  and  seventy  to  one. 

Tlie  average  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  grain  cx^wrted  from  Great 
Hritain  docs  not,  according  to  the  same  author,  exceed  the  one- 
and-thirtieth  part  of  the  annual  produce.  For  the  encouragement 
of  tillage,  therefore,  by  providing  a  market  for  the  home  produce, 
the  importance  of  the  inland  trade  must  be  to  that  of  the  exportation 
trade  as  thirty  to  one. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic,  and  I  mean  not  to 
warrant  the  exactness  of  either  of  these  computations.     I  mention 
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them  only  in  order  to  show  of  how  much  less  consequence,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  experienced  persons,  the  foreign 
trade  of  corn  is  than  the  homo  trade.  The  gi*eat  cheapness  of  com 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  bounty 
may,  perhaps  with  reason,  be  ascribed  in  some  measure  to  the 
operation  of  this  statute  of  Charles  II,  wliich  had  been  enacted 
about  five-and-twenty  years  1>cfore,  and  which  had  therefore  full 
time  to  produce  its  effect. 

A  very  few  words  will  sufficiently  explain  all  that  I  have  to  say 
concerning  the  other  three  branches  of  the  corn  trade. 

II.  The  ti'ade  of  the  merchant  importer  of  foreign  corn  for  home 
consumption  evidently  contributes  to  the  immediate  supply  of  the 
home  market,  and  must  so  far  be  immediately  beneficial  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  It  tends,  indeed,  to  lower  somewhat 
the  average  money  price  of  corn,  but  not  to  diminish  its  real  value, 
or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.  If 
importation  was  at  all  times  free,  our  farmers  and  country  gentlemen 
would  probably,  one  year  >vith  another,  get  less  money  for  their 
corn  tlmn  they  do  at  present,  when  iinj)ortation  is  at  most  times 
in  effect  prohibited;  but  the  money  which  they  got  would  be  of 
more  value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds,  and  would 
employ  more  labour.  Their  real  wealth,  their  real  revenue,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  same  as  at  present,  though  it  might  be  expressed 
by  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver ;  and  they  would  neither  be  disabled 
nor  discouraged  from  cultivating  com  as  much  as  they  do  at  present. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  in  con- 
sequence of  lowering  the  money  price  of  corn,  lowers  somewhat 
the  money  price  of  all  other  commodities,  it  gives  the  industry  of 
the  country,  where  it  takes  place,  some  advantage  in  all  foreign 
markets,  and  thereby  tends  to  encourage  and  increase  that  industry. 
But  the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  com  must  be  in  pro}X)rtiou 
to  the  general  industry  of  the  country  where  it  grows,  or  to  the 
number  of  those  who  produce  something  else,  and  therefore  have 
something  else,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  some- 
thing else,  to  give  in  exchange  for  corn.  But  in  every  country 
the  home  market,  as  it  is  the  nearest  and  most  convenient,  so  ia 
it  likewise  the  greatest  and  most  imiK)rtant  market  for  corn. 
That  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  therefore,  which  is  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  avcruge  money  price  of  corn,  tends  to  enlarge  the 
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greatest  and  most  im}X)rtant  market  for  com^  and  thereby  to  eu- 
coura^^  instead  of  discouraging,  its  growth. 

By  the  22nd  of  Charles  II,  c.  13,  the  importation  of  wheat, 
whenever  the  price  in  the  home  market  did  not  exceed  fifty- three 
sliillings  and  four])encc  the  quarter,  wns  subjected  to  a  duty  of 
sixteen  shillings  the  quarter;  and  to  a  duty  of  eight  shillings 
whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed  four  pounds.  The  former  of 
these  two  prices  has,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  taken  place 
only  in  times  of  very  great  scarcity ;  and  the  latter  has,  so  far 
OS  I  know,  not  taken  place  at  all.  Yet,  till  wheat  had  risen  above 
this  latter  price,  it  was  by  this  statute  subjected  to  a  very  high 
duty ;  and,  till  it  had  risen  above  the  former,  to  a  duty  which 
amounted  to  a  prohibition.  The  importation  of  other  sorts  of  grain 
was  restrained  at  rates,  and  by  duties,  in  pi*o{)ortion  to  tlie  value 
of  the  grain,  almost  equally  high.^  Subsequent  laws  still  further 
increased  those  duties. 

The  distress  which,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  strict  execution  of 
those  laws  might  have  brought  upon  the  people,  would  probably 
have  been  very  great.  But,  upon  such  occasions,  its  execution  was 
generally  suspended  by  temporary  statutes,  which  permitted,  for  a 
limiteil  time,  the  imjwrtation  of  foreign  corn.  The  necessity  of 
these  temporary  statutes  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  impropriety 
of  this  general  one. 

These  restraints  upon  importation,  though  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bounty,  were  dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  by  the  some 
jirinciples,  which  afterwards  enacted  that  regulation.  How  hurtful 
soever  in  themselves,  these  or  some  other  restraints  upon  importation 
became   necessary  in   consequence  of  that  regulation.     If,  when 

•  Bcforo  the  1 3th  of  the  present  king  [George  111],  the  following  were  the  duties 
pajable  u])on  the  importation  of  the  difterent  sorts  of  grain :  — 

Grain.  VuHft.  IhMa.  Duikt, 

Beans  to  38<.  per  qr.        194.  \od.  after  till  ^0$.       -       i6f.  M,  then  lid. 
Barley  to  aSi*.      „  i^.  tod.       „  3a«.        •        i6«.  od.     „     lad. 

Malt  is  prohibited  by  the  annual  Malt-tax  Bill. 

Oats     to  i6«.  ])er  qr.  5*.  lod.  after  9^. 

Pease    „  408.       ,,  i6<.    od,     „  ^d, 

Rve      „  36*.      „  ipt.  iO(i.      till        40s.  od.    •     i6«.  8<2.  then  i2d, 

wheat  „  449.       M  >>«•    SK*-        .»         53«.  4<'.     *     ^l*- od,    „    8s.  till  4/. 

and  after  that  about  is.  ^d. 

Buckwheat  to  33*.  per  qr.  to  pay  1 6s. 

These  different  duties  were  imposed,  partly  by  the  a  and  of  Charles  II,  in  place 
of  the  Old  Subsidy,  partly  by  the  New  Subsidy,  by  the  One-third  and  Two-thirds 
Suljsidy,  and  by  the  Subsidy  1747. 
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wheat  was  either  below  forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter^  or  not 
much  above  it,  foreign  corn  could  have  been  imported  either  duty 
free,  or  upon  paying  only  a  small  duty,  it  might  have  been  exported 
again,  with  the  benefit  of  the  bounty,  to  the  gi*eat  loss  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  to  the  entire  perversion  of  the  institution^  of  which 
the  object  was  to  extend  the  market  for  the  home  growth,  not  tliat 
for  the  growth  of  foreign  countries. 

III.  Tlie  trade  of  the  mercliant  cxiK)rtor  of  com  for  foreign 
consumption,  certainly  does  not  contribute  directly  to  the  plentiful 
supply  of  the  home  market.  It  does  so,  however,  indirectly.  From 
whatever  source  this  supply  may  be  usually  drawn,  whether  from 
home  growth  or  from  foreign  importation,  unless  more  com  is  either 
usually  grown,  or  usually  imported  into  the  country,  than  what  is 
usually  consumed  in  it,  the  supply  of  the  home  market  can  never 
be  very  plentiful.  But,  unless  the  surplus  can,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
be  exported,  the  growers  will  be  careful  never  to  grow  more,  and 
the  importers  never  to  import  more,  than  what  the  bare  consumj)- 
tion  of  the  home  market  requires.  Tliat  market  will  very  seldom 
be  overstocked ;  but  it  will  generally  be  understocked,  the  peo]>le, 
whose  business  it  is  to  supply  it,  being  generally  afraid  lest  their 
goods  should  be  left  upon  their  hands.  Tlic  pruhibilion  of  cx}Mirta- 
tion  limits  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  country  to  what 
the  supply  of  its  own  inhabitants  retiuires.  The  fi*eedom  of  ex- 
portation enables  it  to  extend  cultivation  for  the  sujiply  of  foi*eigu 
nations.^ 

By  the  12th  of  Charles  II,  c.  4,  the  exportation  of  corn  was 
permitted  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty  shillings 
the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the  15U1 
of  the  same  prince,  this  liberty  was  extended  till  the  price  of  wheat 
exceeded  forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter;  and  by  the  22nd, 
to  all  higher  prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
king  upon  such  exportation.     But  all  grain  was  rated  so  low  in 


*  And  alao  by  implication,  to  render 
the  home  market  more  ateiidy.  If,  aa  is 
■uggested  in  the  text,  freedom  of  ex- 
portation tend*  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  oom,  and  if  abo  the  home  market 
is  the  best  as  well  as  the  nearest,  the 
exportation  of  corn  would  be  stopped  in 
times  of  scarcity,  and  the  scarcity  itself 


would  be  lessened  by  tlio  fact  tluit  the 
area  from  which  the  home  i^rowth  is 
produced  is  wider.  In  our  Sjny,  when 
the  exportation  of  home-grown  com  has 
altogether  ceased,  the  abolition  of  any 
tax  on  foreign  com  operates  just  as  the 
removal  of  any  hindrance  on  exportation 
did  in  Smith's  time. 
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the  book  of  rates,  thai  this  poundage  amounted  only  ujwn  wheat  to 
a  shilling,  upon  oats  to  fourpence,  and  upon  all  other  grain  to  six- 
pence the  quarter.  By  the  ist  of  William  and  Mary,  the  Act 
which  established  the  bounty,  this  small  dutj'  was  virtually  taken 
off  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  shillings 
the  quarter ;  and  by  the  nth  and  12th  of  William  III,  c.  20,  it  was 
expressly  taken  off  at  all  higher  prices. 

Tlie  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in  this  manner,  not  only 
encouraged  by  a  bounty,  but  rendered  much  more  free  than  that  of 
the  inland  dealer.  By  the  last  of  these  statutes,  com  could  be  en- 
grossed at  any  price  for  exportation ;  but  it  could  not  be  engrossed 
for  inland  sale,  except  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  forty-eight 
shillings  the  quarter.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  however, 
it  has  already  been  shown,  can  never  be  opposite  to  that  of  the 
great  body  of  the  2)eople.  That  of  the  merchant  exporter  may,  and 
in  fact  sometimes  is.  If,  while  his  own  country  labours  under  a 
dearth,  a  neighbouring  country  should  be  afflicted  with  a  famine,  it 
might  be  his  interest  to  carry  com  to  the  latter  country  in  such 
quantities  as  might  very  much  aggravate  tlie  calamities  of  the 
dearth.  Tlie  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the 
direct  object  of  those  statutes ;  but,  under  the  pretence  of  encourag- 
ing  agriculture,  to  raise  the  money  price  of  com  as  high  as  possible, 
and  thereby  to  occasion,  as  much  as  possible,  a  constant  dearth  in 
the  home  market.  By  the  discouragement  of  importation,  the 
supply  of  that  market,  even  in  times  of  great  scarcity,  was  confined 
to  the  home  growth ;  and  by  the  encouragement  of  exportation, 
when  the  price  was  so  high  as  forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter,  that 
market  was  not,  even  in  times  of  considerable  scarcity,  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  whole  of  that  growth.  The  temporary  laws,  prohibiting 
for  a  limited  time  the  exportation  of  com,  and  taking  off  for  a 
limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  importation — expedients  to  which 
Great  Britain  has  been  obliged  so  frequently  to  have  recourse — 
sufficiently  demonstrate  the  impropriety  of  her  general  system. 
Had  that  system  been  gooil,  she  would  not  so  frequently  have  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  departing  from  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  system  of  free  exportation 
and  free  imiwrtation,  the  different  states  into  which  a  great  conti- 
nent was  divided  would  so  far  resemble  the  different  provinces  of  a 

I  2 
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great  empire.  As  among  the  different  provinces  of  a  gpreat  empire 
the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade  appears^  both  firom  reason  and 
experience,  not  only  the  best  palliative  of  a  dearth,  but  the  most 
effectual  preventative  of  a  famine;  so  would  the  freedom  of  the 
exportation  and  importation  trade  be  among  the  different  states 
into  which  a  great  continent  was  divided.  The  larger  the  continent, 
the  easier  the  communication  through  all  the  different  parts  of  it, 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  less  would  any  one  particular  part 
of  it  ever  be  exposed  to  either  of  these  calamities,  the  scarcity  of  any 
one  country  being  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the  plenty  of  some 
other.  But  very  few  countries  liave  entirely  adopted  this  liberal 
system.  The  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  is  almost  everywhere  more 
or  less  restrained,  and,  in  many  countries,  is  confined  by  such  absurd 
regulations,  as  fi*equently  aggravate  the  unavoidable  misfortune  of 
a  dearth  into  the  dreadful  calamity  of  a  famine.  The  demand  of 
such  countries  for  corn  may  frequently  become  so  great  and  so 
urgent,  that  a  small  state  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  happened 
at  the  same  time  to  be  labouring  under  some  degree  of  dearth, 
could  not  venture  to  supply  them  without  exposing  itself  to  the  like 
dreadful  calamity.  The  very  bad  policy  of  one  country  may  thus 
render  it  in  some  measure  dangerous  and  imprudent  to  establish 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  best  policy  in  another.  The  unlimited 
freedom  of  exportation^  however,  would  be  mucli  less  dangerous  in 
great  states,  in  which  the  growth  being  much  greater,  the  supply 
could  seldom  be  much  affected  by  any  quantity  of  corn  that  was 
likely  to  be  expoi*tcd.  In  a  Swiss  canton,  or  in  some  of  the  little 
states  of  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  be  necessary  to  restrain 
the  exportation  of  corn.  In  such  great  countries  as  France  or 
England,  it  scarce  ever  can.  To  hinder,  besides,  the  farmer  from 
sending  his  goods  at  all  times  to  the  best  market,  is  evidently  to 
sacrifice  the  ordinary  laws  of  justice  to  an  idea  of  public  utility,  to 
a  sort  of  reasons  of  state ;  an  act  of  legislative  authority  which 
ought  to  be  exercised  only,  which  can  be  pardoned  only  in  cases  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  The  price  at  which  the  exportation  of 
corn  is  prohibited,  if  it  is  ever  to  bo  prohibited,  ought  always  to  be 
a  very  high  price. 

The  laws  concerning  com  may  everywhere  be  compared  to  the 
laws  coucerniug  religion.      The  people  feel   themselves  so  much 
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interested  in  what  relates  either  to  their  subsistence  in  this  life,  or 
to  their  happiness  in  a  life  to  come^  that  Oovernment  must  jrield 
to  their  prejudices^  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity, 
establish  that  system  which  they  approve  of.  It  is  upon  this 
account,  perhaps,  that  we  so  seldom  find  a  reasonable  system  estab- 
lished with  regard  to  either  of  those  two  capital  objects. 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of 
foreign  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again,  contributes  to  the  plentiful 
supply  of  the  home  market.  It  is  not  indeed  the  direct  purpose  of 
his  trade  to  sell  his  corn  there.  But  ho  will  generally  be  willing  to 
do  so,  and  even  for  a  good  deal  less  money  than  he  might  expect  in 
a  foreign  market ;  because  he  saves  in  this  manner  the  expense  of 
loading  and  unloading,  of  freight  and  insurance.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  which,  by  means  of  the  carrying  trade,  becomes  the 
magazine  and  storehouse  for  the  supply  of  other  countries,  can  very 
seldom  be  in  want  themselves.  Though  the  carrying  trade  might 
thus  contribute  to  reduce  the  average  money  price  of  com  in  the 
home  market,  it  would  not  thereby  lower  its  real  value :  it  would 
only  raise  somewhat  the  real  value  of  silver. 

Tlie  carrying  trade  was  in  effect  prohibited  in  Great  Britain, 
nj)on  all  onliiuiry  occasions,  by  the  high  duties  uikmi  the  imporlAtiou 
of  foreign  corn,  of  the  greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  drawback ; 
and  \\\H)n  extraordinary  occasions,  when  a  scarcity  made  it  necessary 
to  suspend  those  duties  by  temporary  statutes,  exportation  was 
always  prohibited.  By  this  system  of  laws,  therefore,  the  carrying 
trade  was  in  effect  prohibited  upon  all  occasions.^ 

That  system  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  the  bounty,  seems  to  deserve  no  part  of  the  praise 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  improvement  and  pros- 
perity of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  so  often  ascribed  to  those 
laws,  may  very  easily  be  accounted  for  by  other  causes.  That  secu- 
rity which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  every  man,  that  he 


'  Even  a  small  duty  on  com,  if  it  Iw 
not  drawn  back  on  exportation,  is  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  a  country  from  being 
the  entrepAt  of  the  com  trade.  Tlie 
shilling  duty  retained  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  foreign  corn,  after  the  time  that  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  fully  effected, 
was  and  still  is  sufficient  to  prevent  this 


country  from  exporting  any  notable 
amount  of  com.  Whether  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  will  reverse  this  condition  of 
things  remains  to  be  seen;  but,  judging 
by  analogy  and  prtm4  faciei  the  toti3 
liberation  of  the  com  trade  from  all 
rratrictions  and  charges  will  bring  about 
such  a  result  at  no  distant  date. 
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shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is  alone  sufficient  to  make 
any  country  flourish,  notwithstanding  these  and  twenty  other  absurd 
regulations  of  commerce;  and  this  security  was  perfected  by  the 
revolution,  much  about  the  same  time  that  the  bounty  was  estab- 
lished.    Tlie  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  liis  own 

condition,  when  suffered  to  exert  itself  with  freedom  and  security, 
is  so  powerful  a  principle,  that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  assist- 
ance, not  only  capable  of  carrying  on  the  society  to  wealth  and 
prosperity,  but  of  surmounting  a  hundred  impertinent  obstructions 
with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too  often  encumbers  its  opera- 
tions ;  though  the  effect  of  these  obstructions  is  always  more  or  less 
either  to  encroach  upon  its  freedom,  or  to  diminish  its  security.  In 
Great  Britain,  industry  is  perfectly  secure ;  and  though  it  is  far 
from  being  perfectly  free,  it  is  as  free  or  freer  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

Tliough  the  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and  improvement  of 
Great  Britain  luis  been  posterior  to  that  system  of  laws  which  is 
connected  with  the  bounty,  we  must  not  upon  that  account  impute 
it  to  those  laws.  It  has  been  posterior  likewise  to  the  national 
debt.  But  the  national  debt  lias  most  assui'edly  not  been  the 
cause  of  it. 

Though  the  system  of  laws  which  is  connected  with  the  bounty 
has  exactly  the  same  tendency  with  the  police  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, to  lower  somewhat  tlic  value  of  the  })rccious  metals  in  Uic 
country  where  it  takes  place,  yet  Great  Britain  is  certainly  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Portugal  are  per- 
haps among  the  most  beggarly.  This  diilerencc  of  situation,  how- 
ever, may  easily  bo  accounted  for  from  two  difrcreut  causes.  First, 
the  tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in  Portugal  of  exporting  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  vigilant  police  which  watches  over  the  execution  of 
those  laws,  must,  in  two  very  i>oor  countries,  which  between  them 
import  annually  upwards  of  six  millions  sterling,  operate,  not  only 
more  directly,  but  much  more  forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  of 
those  metals  there,  than  the  corn  laws  can  do  in  Great  Britain. 
And,  secondly,  this  bad  policy  is  not  in  those  countries  counter- 
balanced by  the  general  liberty  and  security  of  the  people.  In- 
dustry is  there  neither  free  nor  secure,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
Governments  of  both  Spain  and  Portugal  are  such  as  would  alone 
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be  siiflicirni  to  pcri)clua(<;  llicir  present  stntc  of  jwverty,  even  iliough 
their  regulations  of  commerce  were  as  wise  as  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  absurd  and  foolish. 

The  13th  of  the  present  king  [Geo.  III.],  c.  43,  seems  to  have 
established  a  new  system  with  regard  to  the  corn  laws,  in  many 
respects  better  than  the  ancient  one,  but  in  one  or  two  respects 
perhaps  not  quite  so  good. 

By  this  statute  the  high  duties  upon  importation  for  home  con- 
sumption are  Uiken  off  so  soon  as  the  price  of  middling  wheat  rises 
to  forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter ;  that  of  middling  rye,  pease,  or 
beans,  to  thirty-two  shillings ;  that  of  barley  to  twenty-four  shil- 
lings, and  that  of  oats  to  sixteen  shillings ;  and  instead  of  them 
a  small  duty  is  imposed  of  only  sixpence  upon  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  With  regard  to  all 
these  different  sorts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with  regard  to  wheat, 
the  home  market  is  thus  opened  to  foreign  supplies  at  prices  con- 
siderably lower  than  before. 

By  the  same  statute  the  old  bounty  of  five  shillings  upon  the 
exportation  of  wheat  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  forty-four 
shillings  the  quarter,  instead  of  forty-eight,  the  price  at  which  it 
ceased  before ;  that  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  u|X)n  the  exporta- 
tion of  barley  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  twenty-two  shil- 
lings, instead  of  twenty-four,  the  price  at  which  it  ceased  before ; 
that  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  upon  the  exportation  of  oatmeal 
ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  fourteen  shillings,  instead  of 
Kfteen,  the  price  at  which  it  ceased  before.  Tlie  bounty  upon  rye 
is  reduced  from  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  three  shillings, 
and  it  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  twenty-eight  shillings, 
instead  of  thirty-two,  the  price  at  which  it  ceased  before.  If 
bounties  are  as  improper  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  them 
to  be,  the  sooner  they  cease,  and  the  lower  they  are,  so  much  the 
better. 

The  same  statute  permit43,  at  the  lowest  prices,  the  importation 
of  com,  in  order  to  be  exported  again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is 
in  the  meantime  lodged  in  a  warehouse  under  the  joint  locks 
of  the  king  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed,  extends  to 
no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain. 
They  are,  however,  the  principal  ones,  and  there  may  not,  perhaps, 
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be  warehouses  proper  for  this  purpose  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
others. 

So  far^  this  law  seems  evidently  an  improvement  upon  the  ancient 
system. 

But  by  the  same  law  a  bounty  of  two  shillings  the  quarter  is 
given  for  the  exportation  of  oats  whenever  the  price  does  not 
exceed  fourteen  shillings.  No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  before 
for  the  exportation  of  this  grain^  no  more  than  for  that  of  ^xsise 
or  beans. 

By  the  same  law  too,  the  exportation  of  wheat  is  prohibited  so 
soon  as  the  price  rises  to  forty-four  shilling's  the  quarter ;  tlmt  of 
rye  so  soon  as  it  rises  to  twenty-eight  shillings ;  that  of  barley  so 
soon  as  it  rises  to  twenty-two  shillings;  and  that  of  oats  so  soon 
as  they  rise  to  fourteen  shillings.  These  several  prices  seem  all  of 
them  a  good  deal  too  low^  and  there  seems  to  be  an  impropriety, 
besides,  in  prohibiting  exportation  altogether  at  those  precise  prices 
at  which  that  bounty^  which  was  given  in  order  to  force  it,  is  with- 
drawn. The  bounty  ought  certainly  either  to  have  been  withdrawn 
at  a  much  lower  price^  or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed 
at  a  much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  seems  to  be  inferior  to  the  ancient 
system.  With  all  its  imperfections,  however,  we  may  perhaps  say 
of  it  what  was  said  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that,  though  not  the  best 
in  itself,  it  is  the  best  which  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  temper  of 
the  times  would  admit  of.  It  may  perhaps  in  due  time  prepare  the 
way  for  a  better. 


APPENDIX. 

The  two  following  Accounts  are  subjoined  in  order  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  what  is  said  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Fourth 
Book,  concerning  the  Tonnage  Bounty  to  the  White  Herring 
Fishery.  The  reader,  I  believe,  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of 
both  accounts. 
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An  Account  of  Iiits9t$  fitted  out  in  Scotland  for  Eleven  Yeart,  with  the  Number  of 
Empty  BnrreU  carried  oiUt  and  the  Number  of  Barrett  of  Herringt  caught ;  al$o 
the  Bounty  at  a  Medium  on  each  Barrel  of  Seasteelu,  and  on  each  Barrd  when 
fully  packed. 


Tears. 

Nnmbor 

Bmp^  Barrels 

Barrel!  of  Her- 

Bounty paid  on 
the  Busses. 

ofBunes. 

earned  out. 

rings  caught. 

£        «.    d. 

1771 

?9 

5,948 

«»83a 

2,085     0    0 

1773 

168 

4».3«<5 

22,2^J 

i»,o55     7    6 

177.1 

190 

4»»333 

4ho$S 

12,510    8    6 

1774 

248 

59'303 

56,365 

16,952     2     6 

1775 

275 

69. '44 

52.879 

19.315  15    0 

1776 

294 

76,319 

51.863 

21,290    7    6 

1777 

340 

62,679 

43,313 

17.592     2    6 

1778 

3  so 

56.390 

40,958 
29.367 

16,316     2    6 

1779 

106 

55»i94 

15,287    0    0 

1780 

181 

4«,3»5 

19.885 

13,445  12    6 

17R1 

>35 

33.99* 

16.593 

9,613  11    6 

Total    . 

3,iR6 

5.'>o,943 

378,347 

I5.'),463  i»    0 

Seasteoks  378,347  Bounty  at  a  medium  for  each  barrel  of 

steeks £0    8     al 

But  a  barrel  of  seasteeks  being  only  reckoned 
two-thirds  of  a  Imrrol  fully  packed,  one-third  is  do- 

One-third  deducted     I36,ii5f        ducted,  which  brings  the  bounty  to     .  £0  12     3} 

Barrels  full  packed     251,331^ 

And  if  the  herrings  are  exported,  there  is  besides  a  premium  of     .        .028 

80  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Goyernment  in  money  for  each  barrel  is     .£01411} 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the  salt  usually  taken  credit  for  as  expended 
in  curing  each  barrel,  which  at  a  medium  is  of  foreign,  one  bushel  and 
one-fourth  of  a  bushel,  at  io«.  a  bushel,  be  added,  yis 0126 

The  bounty  on  each  barrel  would  amount  to £175} 

If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will  stand  thus,  yis.  : — 

Bounty  as  l)cforo £0  14  fl} 

— but  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Scotch  salt  at  u,  6d. 

Cir  bushel,  supposed  to  be  the  quantity  at  a  medium  used  in  curing  each 
irrel,  is  addend,  to  wit .030 

The  bounty  on  each  barrel  will  amount  to £0  17  ii| 

And  when  buss  herrings  are  entered  for  home  consumption  in  Scotland,  and  pay 
the  shillinc  a  barrel  of  cluty,  the  bounty  stands  thus,  to  wit,  as  before      .£011     3} 
From  which  the  it.  a  barrel  is  to  be  deducted 010 

o  II     3| 

But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added  again,  the  duty  of  the  foreign  salt  used 
in  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings,  yis o  12    6 

80  that  the  premium  allowed  for  each  barrel  of  herrings  entered  for 
home  consumption  is .£139} 
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If  the  henioga  are  cured  with  BriUsh  salt,  it  will  stand  as  follows,  vis. : — 

Bounty  on  each  barrel  brought  in  by  the  busses,  as  above                      .  £o  i  a    3I 
From  which  deduct  the  if.  a  barrel  paid  at  the  time  they  are  entered 
for  home  consumption 010 

£0  u     3} 

But  if  to  the  bounty  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Sootch  salt  at  u,  6d. 
per  bushel,  supposed  to  be  the  quantity  at  a  medium  used  in  curing  each 
barrel,  is  added,  to  wit 030 

Tlie  premium  for  oach  barrul  entered  for  home  consumption  will  bv      .£014    3} 

Though  the  loss  of  duties  upon  herrings  exported  cannot,  per- 
haps, properly  be  considered  as  bounty^  that  upon  herrings  entered 
for  home  consumption  cei*tainly  may. 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Salt  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scotch  Salt 
delivered  duty  free  frow  the  Worke  there  for  the  Fishery,  from  the  sth  of  April, 
1 77 1,  to  the  ^th  of  April,  1 783,  with  a  Medium  of  both  for  cue  year. 


PBRIOD. 

Forciim  Salt 
ill]  ported. 

Scotch  Salt 

ddivcrod  (h>ni 

the  Workii. 

From  the  5th  of  April,  1771,  tol 
the  5th  of  April,  178a  •       .f 

Bushels. 
9.?6.974 

liiuhuls. 
i68.ai6 

Medium  fur  one  year  . 

85.1 79A 

>5.a93/r 

It  is  to  be  ol)servcd  that  the  bushel  of  foreign  salt  weighs  84  lb.,  that  of  British  salt 
56  lb.  only. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  TREATIES   OP   COMMERCE. 

WHEN  a  nation  binds  itself  by  treaty  either  to  peimit  the 
entry  of  certain  goods  from  one  foreign  country  which  it 
prohibits  from  all  others^  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  country 
from  duties  to  which  it  subjects  those  of  all  others^  tlie  country,  or  at 
least  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  country,  whose  com- 
merce is  so  favoured,  must  necessarily  derive  great  advantage  from 
the  treaty.  Those  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a  sort  of 
monoi)oly  in  the  country  whicli  is  so  indulgent  to  them.  Tliat 
country  bcconios  a  nuirkct  lK)th  more  extensive  and  more  advun- 
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in{^x)ns  for  their  ^oods :  more  extensive,  Ixjcause  the  goods  of  other 
nations  being  either  cxehided  or  subjeeted  to  heavier  duties,  it  takes 
off  a  greater  quantity  of  theirs :  more  advantageous,  because  the 
merehants  of  the  favoured  country,  enjoying  a  sort  of  monopoly  there, 
will  often  sell  their  goods  for  a  better  price  than  if  exposed  to  the 
free  competition  of  all  other  nations.^ 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  l)e  advantageous  to  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  favoured,  are  necessarily  dis- 
advanhigeous  to  those  of  the  favouring  country.  A  monopoly  is  thus 
granted  against  them  to  a  foreign  nation ;  and  they  must  frequently 
buy  the  foreign  goods  they  have  occasion  for,  dearer  than  if  the 
free  competition  of  other  nations  was  admitted.  That  part  of  its 
own  produce  with  which  such  a  nation  purchases  foreign  goods, 
must  conscfpiently  be  sold  cheaper,  because  when  two  things  are 
exchangeil  for  one  another,  the  cheapness  of  the  one  is  a  necessary 
<'ons<Mjuenee,  or  ratluT  is  tbc  Rame  thing  with  the  denrness  of  the 
other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce,  tliei*efore,  is 
likely  to  be  diminished  by  every  such  treaty.  This  diminution, 
however,  can  scarce  amount  to  any  positive  loss,  but  only  to  a 
lessening  of  the  gain  which  it  might  otherwise  make.  Though  it 
sells  its  godls  cheai^er  than  it  otherwise  might  do,  it  will  not  pro- 
bably sell  them  for  less  than  they  cost;  nor,  as  in  the  case  of 
bounties,  for  a  price  which  will  not  replace  tlie  capital  employed  in 
bringing  them  to  market,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock.  The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did.  Even  the  favour- 
ing country,  therefore,  may  still  gain  by  the  trade,  though  less  than 
if  there  was  a  free  competition. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have  been  supposed  advan- 
tageous upon  principles  very  different  from  these ;  and  a  commercial 
country  has  sometimes  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  against 
itself  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation,  because  it  expected  that  in 
the  whole  commerce  between  them,  it  would  annually  sell  more  than 
it  would  buy,  and  that  a  balance  in  gold  and  silver  would  be 
annually  returned  to  it.  It  is  uix)n  this  principle  that  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  England  and  Portugal,  concluded  in  1 703  by  Mr. 
Methucn,  has  been  so  much  commended.  The  following  is  a  literal 
translation  of  that  treaty,  which  consist43  of  three  articles  only  : — 

"  Art.  I.  His  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal  promises,  both  in 

'  8e«  Ricardo'i  rolitical  Economy,  chap.  xxv. 
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his  own  name  and  that  of  his  successors^  to  admits  for  ever  here- 
afker,  into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  the  British,  as  was  accustomed,  till  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  law;  nevertheless  upon  this  condition : 

''Art.  II.  That  is  to  say,  that  her  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Great 
Britain  shall,  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  successors,  lie  obliged, 
for  ever  hereafter,  to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into 
Britain :  so  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  shall  be  peace  or  war 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France,  anything  more  shall 
be  demanded  for  these  wines  by  the  name  of  custom  or  duty,  or  by 
whatsoever  other  title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  tiiey  shall  bo 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  pi}>es  or  hogsheads,  or  other  casks, 
than  what  shall  be  demanded  for  the  like  quantity  or  measure  of 
French  wine,  deducting  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  custom  or 
duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  deduction  or  abatement  of  customs, 
which  is  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  in  any  manner  be  attempted 
or  prejudiced,  it  shall  be  just  and  lawful  for  his  sacred  royal  majesty 
of  Portugal  again  to  prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  tho 
British  woollen  manufactures. 

''Art.  III.  The  most  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries  promise 
and  take  upon  themselves,  that  their  above-named  masters  shall 
ratify  this  treaty ;  and  within  the  space  of  two  months  the  ratifica- 
tions shall  be  exchanged.^' 

By  this  treaty  the  Crown  of  Portugal  becomes  bound  to  admit  the 
English  woollens  upon  the  same  footing  as  before  the  prohibition, 
that  is,  not  to  raise  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  before  that  time. 
But  it  does  not  become  bound  to  admit  them  upon  any  better  terms 
than  those  of  any  other  nation,  of  France  or  Holland,  for  example. 
The  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  bound  to 
admit  the  wines  of  Portugal,  upon  paying  only  two-thirds  of  tho 
duty  which  is  paid  for  those  of  France,  the  wines  most  likely  to 
come  into  competition  with  them.  So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is 
evidently  advantageous  to  Portugal,  and  disadvantageous  to  Great 
Britain. 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  masterpiece  of  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  England.  Portugal  receives  annually  from  the  Brazils 
a  greater  qiuintity  of  gold  than  can  be  employed  in  its  domestic 
commerce,  whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of  plate.  The  surplus  is 
too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and  looked  up  in  coflTers,  and  as 
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it  can  (iiul  no  aclvantngcous  mrtrkot  at  home^  it  must,  notwith- 
standing any  prohibition^  be  sent  abroad^  and  exchanged  for  some- 
thing for  which  there  is  a  more  advantageous  market  at  home.  A 
large  share  of  it  comes  annually  Uy  ]*)iigland,  in  return  cither  for 
English  goods^  or  for  those  of  other  European  nations  that  receive 
their  returns  through  England.  Mr.  Baretti^  was  informed  that 
the  weekly  packet-boat  from  Lisbon  brings,  one  week  with  another, 
more  than  fifty  thousand  |X)unds  in  gold  to  England.  The  sum  had 
probably  been  exaggerated.  It  would  amount  to  more  than  two 
millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  is  more  than 
the  Brazils  arc  supposed  to  afford. 

Our  merchants  were  some  years  ago  out  of  humour  with  the 
Crown  of  Portugal.  Some  privileges  which  had  been  granted  them, 
not  by  treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  that  Crown,  at  the  solicitation, 
indeed,  it  is  probable,  and  in  return  for  much  greater  favours,  defence, 
and  protection  from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  either 
infringed  or  revoked.  The  people,  therefore,  usually  most  interested 
in  celebrating  the  Portugal  trade,  were  then  rather  disposed  to 
represent  it  as  less  advantageous  than  it  had  commonly  been 
imagined.  The  far  gpreater  part,  almost  the  whole,  they  pretended, 
of  this  annual  importation  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  other  European  nations;  the  fruits  and  wines  of 
Portugal  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  nearly  compensating 
the  value  of  the  British  goods  sent  thither. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  whole  was  on  account  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  it  amounted  to  a  still  greater  simi  than  Mr.  Baretti 
seems  to  imagine :  this  trade  would  not,  upon  that  account,  be  more 
advantageous  than  any  other  in  which,  for  tlie  same  value  sent  out, 
we  received  an  equal  value  of  consumable  goods  in  return. 

It  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  this  importation  which,  it  can  be 
8up]>osed,  is  employed  as  an  annual  addition  either  to  the  plate  or 
to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom.  The  rest  must  all  be  sent  abroad  and 
exchanged  for  consumable  goods  of  some  kind  or  other.  But  if 
those  consumable  goods  were  purchased  directly  with  the  produce 
of  English  industry,  it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  England, 
than  first  to  purchase  with  that  produce  the  gold  of  Portugal,  and 
afterwards  to  purchase  with  that  gold  those  consumable  goods.  A 
direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is  always  more  advantageous 

'  Travels,  yol.  i.  Letter  xvi. 
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than  a  round-about  one ;  and  to  bring  the  same  value  of  foreign 
goods  to  the  home  market,  requires  a  much  smaller  capital  in  the 
one  way  than  in  the  other.  If  a  smaller  share  of  its  industry,  there- 
fore, had  been  employed  in  producing  goods  fit  for  the  Portugal 
market,  and  a  greater  in  producing  those  fit  for  the  other  markets, 
where  those  consumable  goods  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  Great 
Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would  have  been  moi-e  for  the  advantage  of 
England.  To  procure  both  the  gold,  which  it  wants  for  its  own 
use,  and  the  consumable  goods,  would,  in  this  way,  employ  a  much 
smaller  capital  than  at  present.  Tliere  would  be  a  spare  capital, 
therefore,  to  be  employed  for  other  purposes,  in  exciting  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  industry,  and  in  raising  a  greater  annual 
produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  Portugal  trade, 
it  could  find  very  little  difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  annual  sup- 
plies of  gold  which  it  wants,  either  for  the  puq)Oses  of  plate,  or  of 
coin,  or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every  other  commoility,  is 
alwajTS  somewhere  or  another  to  be  got  for  its  value  by  those  who 
have  that  value  to  give  for  it.  The  annual  surplus  of  gold  in  Por- 
tugal, besides,  would  still  be  sent  abroad,  and  though  not  carried 
away  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  carried  away  by  some  other 
nation,  which  would  be  glad  to  sell  it  again  for  its  price,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Great  Britain  docs  at  present.  In  buying  gx)ld  of 
Portugal,  indeed,  wo  buy  it  at  the  ru*st  hand ;  whereas,  in  buying 
it  of  any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we  should  buy  it  at  the 
second,  and  might  pay  somewhat  dearer.  This  difTerence,  however, 
would  sui*ely  be  too  insignificant  to  deserve  the  public  attention. 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  said,  comes  from  Portugal.  With  other 
nations  the  balance  of  trade  is  either  against  us,  or  not  much  in  our 
favour.  But  we  should  rcmonibor,  that  the  move  gold  we  im|K)rt 
from  one  country,  the  less  we  must  necessarily  im}K)rt  fix)m  all 
others.  The  effectual  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for  every  other 
commodity,  is  in  every  country  limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  If 
nine- tenths  of  this  quantity  are  imported  from  one  country,  there 
remains  a  tenth  only  to  be  imported  from  all  others.  Tlio  more 
gold  besides  that  is  annually  imported  from  some  particular  coun- 
tries, over  and  above  what  is  requisite  for  plate  and  for  coin,  tlie 
more  must  necessarily  be  exported  to  some  others;  and  the  more 
that  most  insignificant  object  of  modern  policy,  the  balance  of  trade, 
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np})cars  to  be  in  our  favour  with  some  particular  countries,  the  more 
it  must  necessarily  appear  to  be  against  us  with  many  others. 

It  was  u|)on  this  silly  notion,  however,  that  England  could  not 
subsist  without  the  Portugal  trade,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late 
war,  France  and  Spain,  without  pi'etending  either  offence  or  provo- 
cation, required  the  King  of  Portugal  to  exclude  all  British  ships 
from  his  ports,  and,  for  the  security  of  this  exclusion,  to  receive  into 
them  French  or  Spanish  garrisons.  Had  the  King  of  Portugal  sub- 
mitted to  tliosc  ignominious  terms  which  his  brother-in-law  the 
King  of  Spain  proposed  to  him,  Britain  would  have  been  freed  from 
a  much  greater  inconveniency  than  the  loss  of  the  Portugal  trade, 
the  bunlen  of  supporting  a  very  weak  ally,  so  unjjrovidod  of  every- 
thing for  his  own  defence,  that  the  whole  power  of  England,  had  it 
l)een  directed  to  that  single  purpose,  could  scarce,  perhaps,  have  de- 
fended him  for  another  campaign.  The  loss  of  the  Portugal  trade 
would,  no  doubt,  have  occasioned  a  considerable  embarrassment  to 
flic  merchants  at  that  time  engaged  in  it,  who  might  not,  perhaps, 
have  found  out,  for  a  year  or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageous 
method  of  employing  their  capitals ;  and  in  this  would  probably 
have  consisted  all  the  inconveniency  which  England  could  have 
RnflTorcd  from  this  notable  piece  of  commercial  jwlicy.^ 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver  is  neither  for 
tlie  jjurpose  of  plate  nor  of  coin,  but  of  foreign  trade.  A  round- 
nl)out  foreign  trade  of  consumption  can  be  carried  on  more  advanta- 
geously by  means  of  these  metals  than  of  almost  any  other  goods. 
As  they  are  the  universal  instruments  of  commerce,  they  are  more 
readily  received  in  return  for  all  commodities  than  any  other  goods; 
and  on  account  of  their  small  bulk  and  great  value,  it  costs  less  to 
transport  them  backward  and  forward  from  one  place  to  another 
than  almost  any  other  sort  of  merchandise,  and  they  lose  less  of 


'  The  trcatios  of  commerce,  nogotiatc«l 
in  the  nevontccnih,  eiglitconili,  find  pnri 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  were  founded 
on  diplomatic  or  |>olitical,  and  not  on  eco- 
nomical groiindfi.  Hiat  with  Portugal  was 
notably  intended  to  narrow  the  trade  with 
France,  and  to  secure  an  ally  in  Por- 
tugal. It  may  also  have  indirectly  pur- 
posed to  increase  the  stock  of  the  pi^ecious 
metals. 

Moflem  treaties  of  commerce,  such  as 
that  of  Mr.  ColMlon  with  France,  are  also 
diplomatic  ;  but  thoy  have  a  totally  dif- 


ferent reason  from  that  of  the  earlier 
diplomacy.  Tliey  are  intended  to  farther 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  the  diplo- 
macy by  which  they  are  accompanied  hai 
no  political  ends.  They  assist  foreign 
trade,  because  the  contracting  |)artie8 
agree  to  such  an  abolition  of  protection 
or  restriction  as  will  rentier  trade  pos- 
sible, and  they  can  be  carried  out  by  such 
a  country  as  this,  because,  as  long  as  Eng- 
land raises  a  large  revenue  by  customs, 
she  can  always  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the 
alterations  which  she  makes  in  her  tanff. 
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their  value  by  being  so  transported.  Of  all  the  commodities,  there- 
fore, which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  country,  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  again  for  some  other  goods  in  another, 
there  are  none  so  convenient  as  gold  and  silver.  In  facilitating  all 
the  different  round-about  foreign  trades  of  consumption  which  are 
carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  consists  the  principal  advantage  of  the 
Portugal  trade;  and  though  it  is  not  a  capital  advantage,  it  is,  no 
doubt,  a  consideruble  one. 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  reasonably  be  supposed,  is 
made  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  require 
but  a  very  small  annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver,  seems  evident 
enough ;  and  though  we  had  no  direct  trade  with  Portugal,  this  small 
quantity  could  always,  somewhere  or  another,  be  very  easily  got. 

Though  the  goldsmiths'  trade  be  very  considerable  in  Oreat 
Britain,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  new  plate  which  they  annually 
sell,  is  made  from  other  old  plate  melted  down ;  so  that  the  addition 
annually  made  to  the  whole  plate  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  very 
great,  and  could  require  but  a  very  small  annual  importation. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  coin.  Nobody  imagines,  I  believe, 
that  even  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten 
years  together,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  to  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  gold,  was  an 
annual  addition  to  the  money  before  current  in  the  kingdom.  In 
a  country  where  the  expense  of  the  coinage  is  defrayed  by  the 
Government,  the  value  of  the  coin,  even  when  it  contains  its  full 
standard  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  can  never  be  much  greater  tlian 
that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  those  metals  uncoined ;  because  it  re- 
quires only  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  Mint,  and  the  delay  perhaps 
of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity  of  uncoined  gold  and 
silver  an  equal  quantity  of  tliose  metals  in  coin.  But,  in  every 
country,  the  grcutcr  part  of  the  current  coin  is  almost  always  more 
or  less  worn,  or  otherwise  degenerated  from  its  standard.  In  Oreat 
Britain  it  was,  before  the  late  reformation,  a  good  deal  so,  the  gold 
being  more  than  two  per  cent,  and  the  silver  more  than  eight  per 
cent,  below  its  standard  weight.  But  if  forty-four  guineas  and 
a  half,  containing  their  full  standard  weight,  a  pound  weight  of 
gold,  could  purchase  very  little  more  than  a  pound  weight  of  un- 
coined gold,  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  wanting  part  of  their 
weight  could  not  purchase  a  i>ound  weight,  and  something  was  to  Ik) 
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added  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency.   The  current  price  of  gold 
bullion  at  market^  therefore,  instead  of  being  the  same  with  the 
Mint  price,  or  ^€46  14s,  6d.,  was  then  about  j^47  14^.  and  sometimes 
about  ^^48.     When  the  greater  part  of  the  coin,  however,  was  in 
this  degenerate  condition,  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  fresh  from 
the  Mint,  would  purchase  no  more  goods  in  the  market  than  any 
other  ordinaiy  guineas,  because  when  they  came  into  the  coffers  of 
the  merchant,  being  confounded  with  other  money,  they  could  not 
afterwards  be  distinguished  without  more  trouble  than  the  difference 
was  worth.     Like  other  guineas,  they  were  worth  no  more  than 
jf  46  14s.  6rf.     If  thrown  into  the  melting-pot,  however,  they  pro- 
duced, without  any  sensible  loss,  a  pound  weight  of  standard  g^ld, 
which  could  be  sold  at  any  time  for  between  ^^47  14^.  and  ^48, 
cither  in  gold  or  silver,  as  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  coin  as  that 
which  had  been  melted  down.     There  was  an  evident  profit,  there- 
fore, in  melting  down  new  coined  money,  and  it  was  done  so  instan- 
taneously, that  no  precaution  of  Government  could  prevent  it.    The 
operations  of  the  Mint  were,  upon  this  account,  somewhat  like  the 
web  of  Penelo|>e;  the  work  that  was  done  in  the  day  was  undone 
in  the  night.     The  Mint  was  employed,  not  so  much  in  making 
daily  additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the  very  best  part  of  it 
which  was  daily  melted  down. 

Were  the  private  people,  who  carry  their  g^ld  and  silver  to  the 
Mint,  to  pay  themselves  for  the  coinage,  it  would  add  to  the  value 
of  those  metals  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fashion  does  to  that  of 
plate.  Coined  gold  and  silver  would  be  more  valuable  than  un- 
coined. The  seignorage,  if  it  was  not  exorbitant,  would  add  to  the 
bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  duty;  because,  the  Government 
having  everywhere  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can 
come  to  market  cheaper  than  they  think  proper  to  afford  it.  If  the 
dufy  was  exorbitant  indeed,  that  is,  if  it  was  very  much  above  the 
real  value  of  the  labour  and  expense  requisite  for  coinage,  false 
coiners,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  might  be  encouraged,  by  the 
great  difference  between  the  value  of  bullion  and  that  of  coin,  to 
pour  in  so  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  money  as  might  reduce 
the  value  of  the  Government  money.  In  France,  however,  though 
the  seignorage  is  eight  per  cent.,^  no  sensible  inconveniency  of  this 
kind  is  found  to  arise  from  it.     The  dangers  to  which  a  false  coiner 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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is  everywhere  exposed,  if  he  lives  in  the  countary  of  which  he  coun- 
terfeits the  coin,  and  to  which  his  agents  or  correspondents  are  ex- 
posed if  he  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  are  by  &r  too  great  to  be 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  profit  of  six  or  seven  per  cent. 

The  seignorage  in  France  raises  the  value  of  the  coin  higher  than 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  wliich  it  contains.  Tlius 
by  the  edict  of  January,  1726,  tlie  Mint  price  of  fine  gold  of 
twenty-four  carats  was  fixed  at  seven  hundred  and  forty  livres  nine 
sous  and  one  denier  one-eleventh,  the  mark  of  eight  Paris  ounces.* 
The  gold  coin  of  France,  making  an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of 
the  Mint,  contains  twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths  of  fine  gold, 
and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy.  The  mark  of  standard  gold, 
therefore,  is  worth  no  more  than  about  six  hundred  and  seventy-one 
livres  ten  deniers.  But  in  France  this  mark  of  standard  gold  is 
coined  into  thirty  louis-d'ors  of  twenty-four  livres  each,  or  into 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  livres.  The  coinage,  therefore,  increases 
the  value  of  a  mark  of  standard  gold  bullion  by  the  difference  be- 
tween six  hundred  and  seventy-one  livres  ten  deniers,  and  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  livres;  or  by  forty-eight  livres  nineteen  sous 
and  two  deniers. 

A  seignorage  will,  in  many  cases,  take  away  altogether,  and  will, 
in  all  cases,  diminish  the  profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin.  This 
profit  always  arises  from  the  difference  l>etwecn  the  quantity  of 
bullion  which  the  common  currency  ought  to  contiiin,  and  that 
which  it  actually  does  contain.  If  this  difference  is  less  than  the 
seignorage,  there  will  be  loss  instead  of  profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the 
seignorage,  there  will  be  neither  profit  nor  loss.  If  it  is  greater  than 
the  seignorage,  there  will  indeed  be  some  profit,  but  less  than  if 
there  was  no  seignorage.  If,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold 
coin,  for  example,  there  bad  been  a  seignorage  of  five  i)er  cent,  upon 
the  coinage,  there  would  have  been  a  loss  of  tliree  per  cent,  upon 
the  melting  down  of  the  gold  coin.  If  the  seignorage  had  been 
two  per  cent.,  there  would  have  been  neither  profit  nor  loss.  If  the 
seignorage  had  been  one  per  cent.,  there  would  have  been  a  profit, 
but  of  one  per  cent,  only  instead  of  two  per  cent.  Wherever  money 
is  received  by  tale,  therefore,  and  not  by  weight,  a  seignorage  is  the 
most  effectual  preventative  of  the  melting  down  of  the  coin,  and, 

*  See  DicUonnaire  des  Monnoie8,  torn.  ii.      de  Bazinghen,  Conteiller-CommiaMdre  en 
article  Beigneurage,  p.  489,  |iar  M.  Abut     la  Oour  Jus  Monuoivi  H  Paru. 
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for  the  same  reason,  of  its  exportation.  It  is  the  best  and  heaviest 
pieces  that  are  commonly  either  melted  down  or  exported;  because 
it  is  upon  such  that  the  largest  profits  are  made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage,  by  rendering  it 
duty-free,  was  first  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II  for  a 
limited  time ;  and  afterwards  continued,  by  different  prolongations, 
till  ]  769,  when  it  was  rendered  perpetual.  The  Bank  of  England, 
in  order  to  rei)lcnish  their  coffers  with  money,  are  frequently  obliged 
to  carry  bullion  to  the  Mint ;  and  it  was  more  for  their  interesti 
they  probably  imagined,  that  the  coinage  should  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  than  at  their  own.  It  was,  probably, 
out  of  complaisance  to  this  great  company  that  the  Oovernment 
agreed  to  render  this  law  perpetual.  Should  the  custom  of  weighing 
gold,  however,  come  to  be  disused,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  be  on 
account  of  its  inconveniency ;  should  the  gold  coin  of  England 
come  to  be  received  by  talc,  as  it  was  before  the  late  re-coinage, 
this  great  company  may,  perhaps,  find  that  they  have  upon  this,  as 
upon  some  other  occasions,  mistaken  their  own  interest  not  a  little. 

Before  the  late  re-coinage,  when  the  gold  currency  of  England 
was  two  per  cent,  below  its  standard  weight,  as  there  was  no 
seignorage,  it  was  two  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  that  quantity 
of  standard  gold  bullion  which  it  ought  to  have  contained.  When 
this  great  company,  therefore,  bought  gold  bullion  in  order  to  have 
it  coined,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it  two  per  cent,  more  than  it 
was  worth  aflcr  the  coinage.  But  if  there  had  been  a  seignorage  of 
two  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  common  gold  currency,  though 
two  per  cent,  below  its  standard  weight>  would  notwithstanding 
have  been  equal  in  value  to  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  which  it 
ought  to  have  contained ;  the  value  of  the  fashion  compensating  in 
this  case  the  diminution  of  the  weight.  They  would  indeed  have 
had  the  seignorage  to  pay,  which  being  two  per  cent.,  their  loss 
upon  tlio  whole  transaction  would  have  been  two  per  cent,  exactly 
the  same,  but  no  greater  than  it  actually  was. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  five  per  cent,  and  the  gold  currency 
only  two  per  cent,  below  its  standard  weight,  the  Bank  would  in 
this  case  have  gained  three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion; 
but  as  they  would  have  had  a  seignorage  of  five  per  cent,  to  pay 
upon  the  coinage,  their  loss  upon  the  whole  transaction  would,  in 
the  same  manner,  have  been  exactly  two  per  cent. 

K  2 
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If  the  seignorag^  had  been  only  one  per  cent,  and  the  gold 
currency  two  per  cent,  below  its  standard  weighty  the  Bank  would 
in  this  case  have  lost  only  one  per  cent.  uiK)n  the  price  of  the 
bullion ;  but,  as  they  would  likewise  have  had  a  seignorage  of  one 
per  cent,  to  pay^  their  loss  upon  the  whole  transaction  would  have 
been  exactly  two  per  cent,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  all  other  cases. 

If  there  was  a  reasonable  seignorage,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
coin  contained  its  full  standard  weighty  as  it  has  done  very  nearly 
since  the  late  re-coinage,  whatever  the  Bank  might  lose  by  the 
seignorage,  they  would  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  and  what- 
ever they  might  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion^  they  would  lose 
by  the  seignorage.  They  would  neither  lose  nor  gain,  therefore,  upon 
the  whole  transaction^  and  they  would  in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing 
cases,  be  exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  if  there  was  no  seignorage. 

When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  so  moderate  as  not  to 
encourage  smuggling,  the  merchant  who  deals  in  it,  though  he 
advances,  does  not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in 
the  price  of  the  commodity.  The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  the  last 
purchaser  or  consumer.  But  money  is  a  commodity  with  regard 
to  which  every  man  is  a  merchant.  Nobody  buys  it  but  in  order 
to  sell  it  again ;  and  with  regard  to  it,  there  is  in  ordinary  cases  no 
last  purchaser  or  consumer.  When  the  tax  upon  coinage,  therefore, 
is  so  moderate  as  not  to  encourage  false  coinage,  though  everybody 
advances  the  tax,  nobody  finally  pays  it ;  because  everybody  gets 
it  back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A  moderate  seignorage,  therefore,  would  not  in  any  case  augment 
the  expense  of  the  Bank,  or  of  any  other  private  persons  who  carry 
their  bullion  to  the  Mint  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the  want  of 
a  moderate  seignorage  does  not  in  any  case  diminish  it.  Whether 
there  is  or  is  not  a  seignorage,  if  the  currency  contains  its  full 
standanl  weight,  the  coinage  costs  nothing  to  anybody,  and  if  it  is 
short  of  tliat  weight,  the  coinage  must  always  cost  the  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  ought  to  be  contained  in  it, 
and  that  which  actually  is  contained  in  it. 

The  Government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays  the  expense  of 
coinage,  not  only  incurs  some  small  expense,  but  loses  some  small 
revenue  which  it  might  get  by  a  proper  duty ;  and  neither  the 
Bank  nor  any  other  private  persons  are  in  the  smallest  degree 
)>encfited  by  this  useless  piece  of  ])ul)lic  genei'osity. 
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'riio  (HiTclorH  of  Mic  Hniik,  liowcvcr,  woiiKl  piobjibly  bo  unwilling 
to  agree  to  the  imposition  of  a  seignorage  upon  the  authority  of 
a  speculation  which  promises  them  no  gain^  but  only  pretends  to 
insure  them  from  any  loss.  In  the  present  state  of  the  gold  coin, 
and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  received  by  weight,  they  certainly 
would  gain  nothing  by  such  a  change.  But  if  the  custom  of 
weighing  the  gold  coin  should  ever  go  into  disuse,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  do,  and  if  the  gold  coin  should  ever  fall  into  the  same  state 
of  degradation  in  which  it  was  before  the  late  re-coinage,  the  gain, 
or  more  properly  the  savings  of  the  Bank,  in  consequence  of  the 
imposition  of  a  seignorage,  would  probably  be  very  considerable. 
The  Bank  of  England  is  the  only  company  which  sends  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  bullion  to  the  Mint,  and  the  burden  of  the 
annual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  upon  it.  If  this 
aimual  coinage  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  repair  the  unavoidable 
losses  and  necessary  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  seldom 
exceed  fifby  thousand  or  at  most  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But 
when  the  coin  is  degraded  below  its  standard  weight,  the  annual 
coinage  must,  besides  this,  fill  up  the  large  vacuities  which 
exportation  and  the  melting-pot  are  continually  making  in  the 
current  coin.  It  was  upon  this  account  that  during  the  ten  or 
twelve  years  immediately  preceding  the  late  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage  amounted  at  an  average  to  more  than 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  But  if  there  had  been 
a  seignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  upon  the  gold  coin,  it  would 
probably,  even  in  the  state  in  which  things  then  were,  have  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  the  business  both  of  exportation  and  of  the  melting- 
pot.  The  Bank,  instead  of  losing  every  year  about  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  upon  the  bullion  which  was  to  be  coined  into  more  than 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual  loss 
of  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
would  not  probably  have  incurred  the  tenth  part  of  that  loss.* 

The  revenue  allotted  by  Parliament  for  defraying  the  expense  of 


^  At  the  preftcnt  time,  the  Bank  of 
England  is  still  the  only  agent  between 
the  Mint  and  the  public.  But  it  receives 
the  old  coin  by  weight,  n  slight  allowance 
l>eing  made  for  wear.  The  Government 
still  exacts  no  seignorage  for  gold  coin. 
Hence  the  public  defrays  ultimately  the 
cost  of  wear,  though  the  occurrence  of 
this  charge  is  occasional,  for  the  lighter 


gold  rarely  reaches  the  Bank,  the  heavier 
pieces  only  flowing  back  to  the  central 
institution.  According  to  Mr.  S.  Jevont, 
who  has  investigated  this  subject  with  soma 
pains  (Statistic  Society's  Journal,  Dec. 
1868),  the  amount  of  light  gold  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  is  now  (1869)  very 
large,  and  the  viKual  degradation  of  the 
currency  very  considorabfe. 
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Um  ecdntge  is  Uit  feorteen  tlioiuand  poands  a  yemr,  and  the  ical 
Mpenae  whieb  it  coata  the  OorernmeDt,  or  the  Gms  of  the  oiBeen 
of  th«  Mioiy  do  nfii  apon  ofdinarjr  oocasions,  I  am  aflBored,  exceed 
the  half  of  thai  fam.  The  Miring  of  00  yerjr  small  a  som,  or  even 
the  gaining  of  another  which  oonld  not  well  be  much  laiger,  are 
otjects  too  inconsiderable,  it  may  be  thought^  to  deserve  the  serums 
atteotion  of  Ooremment.  But  the  saying  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
tiKmsand  pounds  a  year  in  case  of  an  event  which  is  not  improbable, 
which  has  frequently  happened  before^  and  which  is  very  likely  to 
happen  again,  is  surely  an  object  which  well  deserves  the  serioos 
attention  even  of  so  great  a  company  as  the  Bank  of  England. 

Homo  of  the  foregoing  reasonings  and  oliscrvutions  miglit  \>crluip8 
have  been  more  properly  placed  in  those  chapters  of  the  Krst  Book 
whioti  treat  of  the  origin  and  use  of  money,  and  of  the  difference 
between  ilio  real  and  the  nominal  price  of  commodities.  But  as 
the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  coinage  derives  its  origin  from 
those  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  mer- 
cantile system,  I  judged  it  more  proper  to  reserve  them  for  this 
chapter.  Notliing  could  bo  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  that 
system  tluin  a  sort  of  bounty  upon  the  production  of  money,  the 
very  thing  which,  it  supposes,  constitutes  the  wealth  of  every 
nation.  It  is  one  of  its  many  mimirable  expedients  for  enriching 
tlio  country. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

or  COLONIKS. 

PART  1. 
0/  ike  Motives  for  esiablUkin4f  new  Colonies. 

IIIK  inton^t  wliioh  ocousioncd  the  first  settlement  of  the 
dilForiMit  Kun>)H'an  colonics  in  America  and  the  West  Indies 
wiu  not  altogt'fhor  iii>  plain  and  distinct  as  that  which  directed 
tho  tvitabliMhmont  of  (luvso  of  anoiont  Greece  and  Rome. 

All  tho  dilfcivnt  states  of  anoiont  Greece  ]X)S8esscd,  each  of  them, 
but  a  very  small  territory,  and  when  tho  (tcople  in  any  one  of  them 
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multiplied  beyond  what  ilmt  territory  eoiild  easily  maintain,  a  part 
of  them  were  sent  in  quest  of  a  new  habitation  in  some  remote  and 
distant  part  of  the  world ;  tlie  warlike  neighbours  who  surrounded 
them  on  all  sides  rendering  it  difficult  for  any  of  them  to  enlarge 
very  much  its  territory  at  home.  The  colonies  of  the  Dorians 
resorted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  the  times  preceding 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  inhabited  by  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
nations :  those  of  the  lonians  and  iEolians,  the  two  other  great 
tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean 
Sea,  of  which  the  inhabitants  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been 
pretty  much  in  the  same  state  as  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  The 
mother  city,  though  she  considered  the  colony  as  a  child,  at  all 
times  entitled  to  great  favour  and  assistance,  and  owing  in  return 
much  gratitude  and  respect,  yet  considered  it  as  an  emancipated 
child,  over  whom  she  pretended  to  claim  no  direct  authority  or 
jurisdiction.  The  colony  settled  its  own  form  of  government, 
enacted  its  own  laws,  elected  its  own  magistrates,  and  made  peace 
or  war  with  its  neighbours  as  an  independent  state,  which  had  no 
occasion  to  wait  for  the  approbation  or  consent  of  the  mother  city. 
Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  distinct  than  the  interest  which 
directed  every  such  establishment.^ 

Rome,  like  most  of  the  other  ancient  republics,  was  originally 
founded  upon  an  agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  public  territory 
in  a  certain  proportion  among  the  different  citizens  who  composed 
the  state.  The  course  of  human  affairs,  by  marriage,  by  succes- 
sion, and  by  alienation,  necessarily  deranged  this  original  division, 
and  frequently  threw  the  lands,  which  had  been  allotted  for  the 
maintenance  of  many  different  families,  into  the  possession  of  a 
single  person.  To  remedy  this  disorder — for  such  it  was  supposed 
to  be— a  law  was  made  restricting  the  quantity  of  land  which  any 
citizen  could  possess  to  five  hundred  jugera,  about  three  hundred 
and  fifby  English  acres.  This  law,  however,  though  we  read  of  its 
having  been  executed  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  was  either 
neglected  or  evaded,  and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  went  on 
continually  increasing.     The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  had  no 

*  Tho  relations  nupposcd  to  cxint  be-  ondiitifnlncMi  of  the   latter.     It  Beemn, 

tween   mother  country  and   colony   are  however,  that  the  relations  between  the 

given   with   distinctness  in  Thncydides,  mother  stnte  and  the  colony  were  more 

i.    35,    where    the    difTerences    between  intimate    in    the    Dorian   than   in    tho 

Corinth  and  Corcyra  are  trace<l  to  the  other  great  families  of  Hellenic  origin. 
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land,  and  without  it  the  manners  and  customs  of  those   times 
rendered  it  difficult  for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independency. 
In  the  present  times,  though  a  poor  man  has  no  land  of  his  own, 
if  he  has  a  little  stock,  he  may  either  fisirm  the  lands  of  another,  or 
he  may  carry  on  some  little  retail  trade ;  and  if  he  has  no  stock,  he 
may  find  employment  either  as  a  country  labourer  or  as  an  artificer. 
But  among  the  ancient  Romans  the  lands  of  the  rich  were  all 
cultivated  by  slaves,  who  wrought   under  an  overseer,  who  was 
likewise  a  slave ;  so  that  a  poor  freeman  had  little  chance  of  being 
employed  either  as  a  fiirmer  or  as  a  labourer.     All   trades  and 
manufactures  too,  even  the  retail  trade,  were  carried  on  by  the 
slaves  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters,  whose  wealth, 
authority,  and  protection  made  it  difficiilt  for  a  poor  freeman  to 
maintain  the  competition  against  them.     The  citizens,  therefore, 
who  had  no  land,  had  scarce  any  other  means  of  subsistence  but  the 
bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual  elections.     The  tribunes, 
when  they  had  a  mind  to  animate  the  people  against  the  rich  and 
the  great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  division  of  lands,  and 
represented  that  law  which  restricted  this  sort  of  private  property 
as   the  fundamental  law   of   the   republic.      The  people   became 
clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  rich  and  the  great,  we  may  believe, 
were  perfectly  determined  not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs. 
To  satisfy  them  in  some  measure,  therefore,  they  frequently  pro- 
posed to  send  out  a  new  colony.     But  conquering  Home  was,  even 
upon  such  occasions,  under  no  necessity  of  turning  out  her  citizens 
to  seek  their  fortune,  if  one  may  say  so,  through  the  wide  world, 
without  knowing  where  tliey  were  to  settle.     She  assigned  them 
lands  generally  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Italy,  where,  being 
within  the  dominions  of  the  republic,  they  could  never  form  any 
independent  state;    but  were  at    best  but  a  sort  of  corporation, 
which,  though  it  had  the  power  of  enacting  bye-laws  for  its  own 
government,  was  at  all  times  subject  to  the  correction,  jurisdiction, 
and  legislative  authority  of  the  mother  city.     The  sending  out  a 
colony  of  this  kind,  not  only  gave  some  satisfaction  to  the  people, 
but  otlen  established  a  sort  of  garrison  too  in  a  newly-conquered 
province,   of  which   the    obedience    might   otherwise    have   been 
doubtful.     A  Roman   colony,  therefore,  whether  we  consider  the 
nature  of  the  establishment  itself  or  the  motives  for  making  it, 
was  altogether  different  from  a  Greek  one.     The  words  accordingly, 
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wliicli  in  flic  original  langnngCH  denote  tliosc  diircrcnt  cstAblish- 
mentsy  have  very  different  meanings.  Tlie  Latin  word  {Colania) 
signifies  simply  a  plantation ;  the  Greek  word  (dTroufa),  on  the 
contrary,  signifies  a  separation  of  dwellings  a  departure  from  home, 
a  going  out  of  the  house.  But  though  the  Roman  colonies  were 
in  many  respects  different  from  the  Greek  ones,  the  interest  which 
prompted  to  establish  them  was  equally  plain  and  distinct.  Both 
institutions  derived  their  origin  either  from  irresistible  necessity  or 
from  clear  and  evident  utility. 

Tlie  establishment  of  the  European  colonies  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies  arose  from  no  necessity ;  and  though  the  utility  which 
has  resulted  from  them  has  been  very  great,  it  is  not  altogether 
so  clear  and  evident.  It  was  not  understood  at  their  first  establish- 
ment, and  was  not  the  motive  either  of  that  establishment  or  of  the 
discoveries  which  gave  occasion  to  it,  and  the  nature,  extent,  and 
limits  of  that  utility  are  not,  perhaps,  well  understood  at  this  day. 

Tlie  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifbeenth  centuries, 
carried  on  a  very  advantageous  commerce  in  spiceries  and  other 
East  India  goods,  which  they  distributed  among  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  They  purchased  them  chiefly  in  Egypt,  at  that  time 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  enemies  of  the  Turks, 
of  whom  the  Venetians  were  the  enemies ;  and  this  union  of  interest, 
assisted  by  the  money  of  Venice,  formed  such  a  connection  as  gave 
the  Venetians  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.^ 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted  the  avidity  of  the 
Portuguese.  They  had  been  endeavouring,  during  the  course  of  the 
fifbeenth  century,  to  find  out  by  sea  a  way  to  the  countries  from 
which  the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and  gold-dust  across  the 
Desert.  They  discovered  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores, 
the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  that  of  Loango, 
Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  and,  finally,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  had  long  wished  to  share  in  the  profitable  traffic  of 
the  Venetians,  and  this  last  discovery  opened  to  them  a  probable 
prospect  of  doing  so.  In  1497,  Vasco  de  Gama  sailed  from  the 
port  of  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  four  ships,  and,  after  a  navigation  of 
eleven  months,  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Hindostan,  and  thus  com- 
pleted a  course  of  discoveries  which  had  been  pursued  with  great 

*  According  to  Sftnuto,  himself  a  Ve-      the  toU  levied  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
netian,  however  (Geeta  Dei  per  Francos),      was  enormona. 
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steadiness^  and  vdth  very  little  interruption,  for  near  a  century 
together. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expectations  of  Europe  were  in 
suspense  about  the  projects  of  the  Portuguese,  of  which  the  success 
appeared  yet  to  be  doubtful,  a  Genoese  pilot  formed  the  yet  more 
daring  project  of  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  West.  The 
situation  of  those  countries  was  at  that  time  very  imperfectly 
known  in  Europe.  The  few  European  travellers  who  had  been 
there  had  magnified  the  distance ;  perhaps  through  simplicity  and 
ignorance,  what  was  really  very  great,  appearing  almost  infinite  to 
those  who  could  not  measure  it ;  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to  increase 
somewhat  more  the  marvellous  of  their  adventures  in  visiting  regions 
so  immensely  remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the  way  was  by  the 
East,  Columbus  very  justly  concluded,  the  shorter  it  would  be 
by  the  West.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  that  way,  as  both 
the  shortest  and  the  surest,  and  ho  had  the  good  fortune  to  convince 
Isabella  of  Castile  of  the  probability  of  his  project.  He  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Palos  in  August  1492,  near  five  years  before  the  expe* 
diUon  of  Vasco  do  Oama  set  out  from  Portugal,  and,  nfU^r  a  voyage 
of  between  two  and  three  months,  discovered  first  some  of  the  small 
Bahama  or  Lucayan  islands,  and  afterwards  the  great  island  of 
St.  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  discovered,  either  in  this 
or  in  any  of  his  subsequent  voyages,  had  no  resemblance  to  those 
which  he  had  gone  in  quest  of.  Instead  of  the  wealth,  cultivation, 
and  populousness  of  China  and  Ilindostan,  he  found  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  now  world  which  he  ever  visited, 
nothing  but  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  uncultivated,  and 
inhabited  only  by  some  tribes  of  naked  and  miserable  savages.  He 
was  not  very  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  they  were  not  the 
same  with  some  of  the  countries  described  by  Marco  Polo,  the  first 
European  who  had  visited,  or  at  least  had  left  behind  him,  any 
description  of  China  or  the  East  Indies ;  and  a  very  slight  resem- 
blance, such  as  that  which  he  found  between  the  name  of  Cibao,  a 
mountain  in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipango,  mentioned  by 
Marco  Polo,  was  frei^uently  suflicieui  to  make  him  return  to  this 
favourite  prepossession,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence. 
In  his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  called  the  countries 
which  he  discovered   the    Indies.      lie  entertained  no  doubt  but 
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that  they  were  the  extremity  of  those  which  had  been  described  by 
Marco  Polo,  and  that  they  were  not  very  distant  from  the  Ganges^ 
or  from  the  countries  which  had  been  conquered  by  Alexander. 
Even  when  at  last  convinced  that  they  were  diflerent,  he  still 
flattered  himself  that  those  rich  countries  were  at  no  great  distance^ 
and^  in  a  subsequent  voyage,  accordingly,  went  in  quest  of  them 
along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  Columbus,  the  name  of  the 
Indies  has  stuck  to  those  unfortunate  countries  ever  since;  and 
when  it  was  at  last  clearly  discovered  that  the  new  were  altogether 
different  from  the  old  Indies,  the  former  were  called  the  West^ 
in  contradistinction  to  the  latter,  which  were  called  the  East  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however,  that  the  countries 
which  he  had  discovered,  whatever  they  were,  should  be  represented 
to  the  court  of  Spain  as  of  very  great  consequence ;  and,  in  what 
constitutes  the  real  riches  of  every  country,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  of  the  soil,  there  was  at  that  time  nothing  which  could 
well  justify  such  a  representation  of  them. 

The  Cori,  something  between  a  rat  and  a  rabbit,  and  supposed 
by  M.  Buffon  ^  to  be  the  same  with  the  Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the 
largest  viviparous  quadruped  in  St.  Domingo.  This  species  seems 
never  to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  dogs  and  cats  of  the 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  long  ago  almost  entirely  extirpated  it, 
as  well  as  some  other  tribes  of  a  still  smaller  size.  These,  however, 
together  with  a  pretty  large  lizard,  called  the  Ivana  or  Iguana, 
constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food  which  the  land 
afforded. 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though  from  their  want  of 
industry  not  very  abundant,  was  not  altogether  so  scanty.  It 
consisted  in  Indian  com,  yams,  potatoes,  bananas,  fee.,  plants  which 
were  then  altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  and  which  have  never 
since  been  very  much  esteemed  in  it,  or  supposed  to  yield  a  sus- 
tenance equal  to  what  is  drawn  from  the  common  sorts  of  grain  and 
pulse  which  have  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world  time  out 
of  mind. 

The  cotton-plant  indeed  afforded  the  material  of  a  very  important 
manufacture,  and  was  at  that  time  to  Europeans  undoubtedly  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  those  islands.     But 

'  HiNtoire  Naiarello,  vol.  xv.  p.  161. 
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though  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  muslins  and  other 
cotton  goods  of  the  East  Indies  were  much  esteemed  in  every 
part  of  Europe^  the  cotton  manufacture  itself  was  not  cultivated 
in  any  part  of  it.  Even  this  production,  therefore,  could  not  at 
that  time  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very  great 
consequence. 

Finding  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  vegetables  of  the  newly- 
discovered  countries  which  could  justify  a  very  advantageous  re- 
presentation of  them,  Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their 
minerals;  and  in  the  richness  of  the  productions  of  this  third 
kingdom,  he  flattered  himself  he  had  found  a  full  compensation  for 
the  insignificancy  of  those  of  the  other  two.  The  little  bits  of  gold 
with  which  the  inhabitants  ornamented  their  dress,  and  which,  he 
was  informed,  they  frequently  found  in  the  rivulets  and  torrents 
that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that 
those  mountains  abounded  with  the  richest  gold  mines.  St. 
Domingo,  therefore,  was  represented  as  a  country  abounding 
with  gold,  and,  upon  that  account  (according  to  the  prejudices 
not  only  of  the  present  times,  but  of  those  times),  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Spain.  When 
Columbus,  upon  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  was  introduced 
with  a  sort  of  triumphal  honours  to  the  sovereigns  of  Castile  and 
Arragon,  the  principal  productions  of  the  countries  which  he  had 
discovered  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  before  him.  The  only 
valuable  part  of  them  consisted  in  some  little  fillets,  bracelets,  and 
other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  in  some  bales  of  cotton.  The  rest 
were  mere  objects  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiosity ;  some  reeds  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  some  birds  of  a  very  beautiful  plumage,  and 
some  stufied  skins  of  the  huge  alligator  and  manati,  all  of  which 
were  preceded  by  six  or  seven  of  the  wretched  natives,  whose 
singular  colour  and  appearance  added  greatly  to  the  novelty  of 
the  show. 

In  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Columbus,  the  council 
of  Castile  determined  to  take  possession  of  countries  of  which  the 
inhabitants  were  plainly  incapable  of  defending  themselves.  The 
pious  pur|>ose  of  converting  them  to  Christianity  sanctified  the 
injustice  of  the  project.  But  the  hope  of  finding  treasures  of  gold. 
there^was  the  sole  motive  which  pro^ptecl  to  undertake  it;  and  to 
give  this  motive  the  greater  weight,  it  was  proposed  by  Columbus 
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that  the  half  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  should  be  found  there 
should  belong  to  the  Crown.  This  proposal  was  approved  of  by  the 
council. 

As  long  as  the  whole  or  the  far  greater  part  of  the  gold,  which 
the  first  adventurers  imported  into  Europe,  was  got  by  so  very  easy 
a  method  as  the  plundering  of  the  defenceless  natives,  it  was  not 
perhaps  very  difficult  to  pay  even  this  heavy  tax.  But  when  the 
natives  were  once  fairly  stripped  of  all  that  they  had,  which,  in  St. 
Domingo  and  in  all  the  other  countries  discovered  by  Columbus, 
was  done  completely  in  six  or  eight  years,  and  when  in  order  to 
find  more  it  had  become  necessary  to  dig  for  it  in  the  mines,  there 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  paying  this  tax.  The  rigorous 
exaction  of  it,  accordingly,  first  occasioned,  it  is  said,  the  total 
abandoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo,  which  have  never  been 
wrought  since.  It  was  soon  reduced  therefore  to  a  third,  then  to  a 
fifth,  afterwards  to  a  tenth,  and  at  last  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  gold  mines.  The  tax  upon  silver  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  l>e  a  fifth  of  the  gross  produce.  It  was  reduced  to  a 
tenth  only  in  the  course  of  the  present  century.  But  the  first  adven- 
turers do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  interested  about  silver. 
Nothing  less  precious  than  gold  seemed  worthy  of  their  attention. 

All  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world, 
subsequent  to  those  of  Columbus,  seem  to  have  been  prompted 
by  the  same  motive.  It  was  the  sacred  thirst  of  gold  that  carried 
Oieda,  Nicuessa,  and  Yasco  Nugnes  de  Balboa  to  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  that  carried  Cortez  to  Mexico,  and  Almagro  and  Pizarro 
to  Chili  and  Peru.  When  those  adventurers  arrived  upon  any 
unknown  coast,  their  first  inquiry  was  always  if  there  was  any  gold 
to  be  found  there ;  and  according  to  the  information  which  they 
received  concerning  this  particular,  they  determined  either  to  quit 
the  country  or  to  settle  in  it. 

Of  all  those  expensive  and  uncertain  projects,  however,  which 
bring  bankruptcy  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who  engage 
in  them,  there  is  none  perhaps  more  perfectly  ruinous  than  the 
search  after  new  silver  and  gold  mines.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
advantageous lottery  in  the  world,  or  the  one  in  which  the  gain  of 
those  who  draw  the  prizes  bears  the  least  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
those  who  draw  the  blanks ;  for  though  the  prizes  are  few  and  the 
blanks  many,  the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is  the  whole  fortune  of  a 
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very  rich  man.^  Projects  of  mining,  instead  of  replacing  the 
capita]  employed  in  them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stocky  commonly  absorb  both  capital  and  profit.  They  are  the 
projects,  therefore^  to  which  of  all  others  a  prudent  lawgiver^  who 
desired  to  increase  the  capital  of  his  nation^  would  least  choose 
to  give  any  extraordinary  encouragement^  or  to  turn  towards  them 
a  greater  sliare  of  that  capital  than  what  would  go  to  them  of 
its  own  accord.  Such  in  reality  is  the  absurd  confidence  which 
almost  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there 
is  the  least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a  share  of  it  is  apt  to  go 
to  them  of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  sober  reason  and  experience  con- 
cerning such  projects  has  always  been  extremely  unfavourable^ 
that  of  human  avidity  has  commonly  been  quite  otherwise.  The 
same  passion  which  has  suggested  to  so  many  people  the  absurd 
idea  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  has  suggested  to  others  the  equally 
absurd  one  of  immense  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Tliey 
did  not  consider  that  the  value  of  those  metals  has,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  arisen  chiefly  from  their  scarcity,  and  that  their 
scarcity  has  arisen  from  the  very  small  quantities  of  them  which 
nature  has  anywhere  deposited  in  one  place,  from  the  hard  and 
intractable  substances  with  which  she  has  almost  everywhere  sur- 
rounded those  small  quantities,  and  consequently  from  the  labour 
and  expense  which  are  everywhere  necessary  in  order  to  penetrate 
to  and  get  at  them.^    They  flattered  themselves  Uiat  veins  of  those 


'  Thu  criticism  of  Smith  lion  been  veri- 
fied in  later  times.  The  additions  which 
California  and  Australia  have  made  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world  have  not  consisted 
in  the  gold  found  there,  still  less  in  the 
fortunes  gained  by  the  miners  in  those 
regions,  but  in  the  rapid  plantation  of 
new  colonies,  in  the  demand  which  has 
sprung  up  in  those  colonics  for  European 
goods,  and  in  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  important  raw  material  from 
those  regions.  The  export  of  Australian 
wool,  amounting  in  the  year  1868  to 
nearly  660,000  tons  weight,  is  a  (ar  more 
important  produce  than  all  the  gold  which 
the  colony  has  added  to  the  currencies 
and  the  luxury  of  the  world. 

'  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  (Siluria,457) 
lays,  *  The  fear  that  gold  may  be  inreatly 
dupreciiitod  in  value  relating  to  silver,  is 
unwarranted  by  tlie  data  registered  in  the 


crust  of  the  earth.  Gold  is,  after  all,  by 
far  the  most  restricted,  in  its  native  dis- 
tribution, of  all  the  precious  metals. 
Silver  and  argentiferous  lead,  on  the  con- 
trary, expand  so  largely  downwards  into 
the  bowels  of  the  rocks,  as  to  lead  us  to 
believe  that  they  must  yield  enormous 
profits  to  the  skilful  miner  for  ages  to 
come  ;  and  the  more  so  in  proportion 
as  better  machinery  and  new  mventions 
shall  lessen  the  difficulty  of  subterraneous 
mining.  It  may  indeed  be  well  doubted 
whether  the  quantities  both  of  gold  and 
silver,  procured  from  regions  unknown  to 
our  progenitors,  will  prove  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an 
enormously  increased  population  and  our 
augmenting  commerce  and  luxury.  Bni 
this  is  not  the  theme  fur  a  geologist ;  and 
I  would  sunply  say.  that  l*rovideuoe 
seems   to   Imvu  originally  adjusted  tlie 
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metals  might  in  many  places  be  found  as  large  and  as  abundant  as 
those  which  are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin,  or  iron. 
Tlie  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  concerning  the  golden  city  and 
country  of  Eldorado,*  may  satisfy  us  that  even  wise  men  are  not 
always  exempt  from  such  strange  delusions.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  that  great  man,  the  Jesuit  Oumila^  was 
still  convinced  of  the  reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  ex- 
pressed with  great  warmth,  and,  I  dare  to  say,  with  g^eat  sincerity, 
how  happy  he  should  be  to  carry  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  a  people 
who  could  so  well  reward  the  pious  labours  of  their  missionary. 

In  the  countries  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  no  gold  or 
silver  mines  arc  at  present  known  which  are  supposed  to  bo  worth 
the  working.  The  quantities  of  those  metals  which  the  first  adven- 
turers arc  said  to  have  found  there,  had  probably  been  very  much 
magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  mines  which  were  wrought 
imnuHliately  after  the  first  discovery.  What  those  adventurers  were 
reported  to  have  found,  however,  was  sufficient  to  inflame  the  avidity 
of  all  their  countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who  sailed  to  America 
expected  to  find  an  Eldorado.  Fortune  too  did  upon  this  what  she 
has  done  upon  very  few  other  occasions :  she  realised  in  some  mea- 
sure the  extravagant  \\o\yQB  of  her  votaries,  and  in  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (of  which  the  one  happened  about 
thirty,  the  other  about  forty  years  after  the  first  expedition  of 
Columbus),  she  presented  them  with  something  not  very  unlike 
that  profusion  of  the  precious  metals  which  they  sought  for. 

A  project  of  commerce  to  the  East  Indies,  therefore,  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  first  discovery  of  the  West.  A  project  of  conquest  gave 
occasion  to  all  the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  those  newly- 
discovered  countries.  The  motive  which  excited  them  to  this  con- 
quest was  a  project  of  gold  and  silver  mines ;  and  a  course  of  acci- 
dents, which  no  human  wisdom  could  foresee,  rendered  this  project 
much  more  successful  than  the  undertakers  had  any  reasonable 
grounds  for  expecting. 

relative    value    of    these    two    precious  and   the   superficial   distribution  of  the 

metals,  and   that  their  relations   having  other, — "Surely  there  is  a  ret'w  for  the 

remained   the  same  for  ages,  will  long  silver  —  the   earth  hath   dtui  of  gold" 

survive   all    theories.      Modem   science,  (Job  xxviii.  i,  6).* 

instead  of  contradicting,    only  confirms  *  The  discovery  of  the  large,  rich,  and 
the  truth  of  the  aphorism  of  the  patri-  beautiful   empire  of  Guiana,  &o.,   pub- 
arch  Job,   which   thus   shadowed    forth  linhed  in  1590. 
the  downward    persistence  of  the  one,          *  El  Orinoco  illustrado,  vol.  i.  cap.  zxv. 
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The  first  adventarera  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who 
attempted  to  make  settlements  in  America,  were  animated  by  the 
like  chimerical  views ;  but  they  were  not  equally  sucoessfnl.  It  was 
more  tlian  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Brazils 
before  any  silver,  gold,  or  diamond  mines  were  discovered  there. 
In  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies,  none  have 
ever  yet  been  discovered ;  at  least,  none  that  are  at  present  supposed 
to  be  worth  the  working.  The  first  English  settlers  in  North  Ame- 
rica, however,  offered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  should 
be  found  there  to  the  king,  as  a  motive  for  granting  them  their 
patents.  In  the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  London  and 
Pljrmouth  companies,  to  the  council  of  Plymouth,  &c.,  this  fifth  was 
accordingly  reserved  to  the  crown.  To  the  expectation  of  finding 
gold  and  silver  mines,  those  first  settlers  too  joined  that  of  discover- 
ing a  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  They  have  hitherto 
been  disappointed  in  both. 


PART  II. 

Causes  of  the  Prosperity  of  new  Colonies. 

Thb  colony  of  a  civilised  nation  which  takes  possession,  either  of 
a  waste  country,  or  of  one  so  thinly  inhabited,  that  the  natives  easily 
give  place  to  the  new  settlers,  advances  more  rapidly  to  wealth  and 
greatness  than  any  other  human  society. 

The  colonists  carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
of  other  useful  arts,  superior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations. 
They  carry  out  with  them  too  the  habit  of  subordination,  some 
notion  of  the  regular  government  which  takes  place  in  their  own 
country,  of  the  system  of  laws  which  8ui>port  it,  and  of  a  regular 
administration  of  justice ;  and  they  naturally  establish  something 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  new  settlement.  But  among  savage  and 
barbarous  nations,  the  natural  progress  of  law  and  government  is 
still  slower  than  the  natural  progress  of  arts,  after  law  and  govern- 
ment have  been  so  far  established  as  is  necessary  for  their  protec- 
tion. Every  colonist  gets  more  land  than  he  can  possibly  cultivate. 
He  has  no  rent,  and  scarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No  landlord  shares 
with  him  in  its  produce,  and  tlie  share  of  the  sovereign  is  commonly 
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but  a  trifle.  He  lias  every  motive  to  render  as  great  as  possible  a 
produce,  which  is  thus  to  be  almost  entirely  his  own.  But  his  land 
18  commonly  so  extensive,  that  with  all  his  own  industry,  and  with 
all  the  industry  of  other  people  whom  he  can  get  to  employ,  he  can 
seldom  make  it  produce  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collect  labourers  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  to  reward  them  with  the  most  liberal  wages.  But  those 
liberal  wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  land,  soon  make 
those  labourers  leave  him  in  order  to  become  landlords  themselves, 
and  to  reward,  with  equal  liberality,  other  labourers,  who  soon  leave 
them  for  the  same  reason  that  they  left  their  first  master.  The 
liberal  reward  of  labour  encourages  marriage.  Tlie  children,  during 
the  tender  years  of  infancy,  are  well  fed  and  properly  taken  care  of, 
and  when  they  are  grown  up,  the  value  of  their  labour  greatly  over- 
pays their  maintenance.  When  arrived  at  maturity,  the  high  prioe 
of  labour  and  the  low  price  of  land  enable  them  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  same  manner  as  their  fathers  did  before  them.^ 

In  other  countries,  rent  and  profit  eat  up  wages,  and  the  two 
superior  orders  of  people  oppress  the  inferior  one.  But  in  new 
colonies,  the  interest  of  the  two  superior  orders  obliges  them  to 
treat  the  inferior  one  with  more  generosity  and  humanity;  at  least, 
where  that  inferior  one  is  not  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Waste  lands, 
of  the  greatest  natural  fertility,  are  to  be  had  for  a  trifle.  The 
increase  of  revenue  which  the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  under- 
taker, expects  from  their  improvement,  constitutes  his  profit ;  which 
in  these  circumstances  is  commonly  very  great.  But  this  great 
profit  cannot  be  made  without  employing  the  labour  of  other  people 
in  clearing  and  cidtivating  the  land ;  and  the  disproportion  between 
the  great  extent  of  the  land  and  the  small  number  of  the  people, 
which  commonly  takes  place  in  new  colonies,  makes  it  difiicult  for 
him  to  get  this  labour.  He  does  not,  therefore,  dispute  about  wages, 
but  is  willing  to  employ  labour  at  any  price.  The  high  wages  of 
labour  encourage  population.  The  cheapness  and  plenty  of  good 
land  encourage  improvement,  and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay  thode 

'  To  theiie  cautes  tdkj  be  added,  that  and  senrioefl  ;  and  where  there  ia  each 

In  tuch  new  countries  there  is  no  mere  expenditure,  there  ii  also,  by  force  of  dr- 

■pending  class,  or  this  class  is  small,  and  cunistanoee,  great  penury  ;  because  the 

in  no  great  credit.    Where  there  are  great  ministers  of  mere   luxury  compete  for 

fiunilies  of  ancient  opulence,  there  is  aliio  existence  with  thoee  who  are  engaged  in 

great  expenditure  on  unproductive  objects  industrial  pursuits. 
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high  wages.  In  those  wages  consists  almost  the  whole  price  of  the 
huid;  and  though  they  are  high^  considered  as  the  wages  of  bibour, 
they  are  low^  considered  as  the  price  of  what  is  so  very  valuable* 
What  encourages  the  progress  of  population  and  improvementj 
encourages  that  of  real  wealth  and  greatness. 

The  progress  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  towards 
wealth  and  greatness,  seems  accordingly  to  have  been  very  rapid. 
In  the  course  of  a  century  or  two,  several  of  them  appear  to  have 
rivalled^  and  even  to  have  surpassed  their  mother  cities.  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy,  Ephesus 
and  Miletus  in  Lesser  Asia,  appear  by  all  accounts  to  have  been  at 
least  equal  to  any  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Though  posterior 
in  their  establishment,  yet  all  the  arts  of  refinement,  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  eloquence  seem  to  have  been  cultivated  as  early,  and  to 
have  been  improved  as  highly  in  them,  as  in  any  part  of  the  mother 
country.  The  schools  of  the  two  oldest  Greek  philosophers,  those 
of  Thales  and  P3rthagoras,  were  established,  it  is  remarkable,  not  in 
ancient  Greece,  but  the  one  in  an  Asiatic,  the  other  in  an  Italian 
colony.  All  those  colonics  hod  established  themselves  in  couutrtea 
inhabited  by  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  who  easily  gave  plaoe 
to  the  new  settlers.  They  had  plenty  of  good  land,  and  as  they 
were  altogether  independent  of  the  mother  city,  they  were  at  liberty 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  most 
suitable  to  their  own  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no  means  so  brilliant. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  such  as  Florence,  have  in  the  course  of  many 
ages,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  mother  city,  grown  up  to  be  consider- 
able states.  But  the  progress  of  no  one  of  them  seems  ever  to  have 
been  very  rapid.  They  were  all  established  in  conquered  provinces, 
which  in  most  cases  had  been  fully  inhabited  before.  The  quantity 
of  land  assigned  to  each  colonist  was  seldom  very  considerable,  and 
as  the  colony  was  not  independent,  they  were  not  always  at  liberty 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  most 
suitable  to  their  own  interest.^ 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European  colonies  established  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies  resemble,  and  even  greatly  surpass, 

^  For  the    oharacier  of   the    ancient  nearest  counterpart  to  theie  Roman  oolo- 

Roman  colonies,  see  Niebuhr's   History  nies  is  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  aetUe- 

of  Rome,  Hare's  and  Thirlwall's   trans-  nients  of  the  New  World, 
latiou,  vol.   ii.  p.  43.      In   genurnl,  tltu 
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those  of  nncient  Greece,     lu  their  depeudeucy  upon  the  mother 
state^  they  resemble  those  of  ancient  Rome ;  but  their  great  distance 
from  Europe  has  in  ail  of  them  alleviated  more  or  less  the  effects 
of  this  dependency.     Their  situation  has  placed  them  less  in  the 
view  and  less  in  the  power  of  their  mother  country.    In  pursuing     i\ 
their  interest  their  own  way^  their  conduct  has^  upon  many  occasions^      1 
been  overlooked^  either  because  not  known  or  not  understood  in      \ 
Europe ;  and  upon  some  occasions  it  has  been  fairly  suffered  and     / 
submitted  to^  because  their  distance  rendered  it  difficult  to  restrain     i 
it.     Even  the  violent  and  arbitrary  Qovemment  of  Spain  has^  upon 
many  occasions^  been  obliged  to  recall  or  soften  the  orders  which  had 
l^een  given  for  the  government  of  her  colonies^  for  fear  of  a  general 
insurrection.     The  progress  of  all  the  European  colonies  in  wealth, 
population^  and  improvement^  has  accordingly  been  very  great. 

The  Crown  of  Spain,  by  its  share  of  the  gold  and  silver^  derived 
some  revenue  from  its  colonies  from  the  moment  of  their  first  estab- 
lishment. It  was  a  revenue^  too^  of  a  nature  to  excite  in  human 
avidity  the  most  extravagant  expectations  of  still  greater  riches. 
The  SiKinish  colonics,  therefore^  from  the  moment  of  their  first 
establishment^  attracted  very  much  the  attention  of  their  mother 
country ;  while  those  of  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long 
time  in  a  great  measure  neglected.  The  former  did  not,  perhaps, 
thrive  the  better  in  consequence  of  this  attention,  nor  the  latter 
the  worse  in  consequence  of  this  neglect.  In  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  which  they  in  some  measure  possess^  the 
Spanish  colonies  are  considered  as  less  populous  and  thriving  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  European  nation.  The  progress  even  of 
the  Spanish  colonies^  however^  in  population  and  improvement^ 
has  certainly  been  very  rapid  and  very  great.  The  city  of  Lima^ 
founded  since  the  conquest^  is  represented  by  Ulloa^  as  containing 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  near  thirty  years  ag^.  Quito,  which 
ha<l  been  but  a  miserable  hamlet  of  Indians^  is  represented  by  the 
same  author  as  in  his  time  equally  populous.  Oemelli  Careri^'  a 
pretended  traveller,  it  is  said,  indeed,  but  who  seems  everywhere  to 
have  written  upon  extreme  good  information,  represents  the  city  of 
Mexico  as  containing  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  a  number 

>  See  for  a  description  of  Lima,  and  Parte,  lib.  i.  cap.  v.     For  Quito,  eee  the 

the  population  of  various  races  which  it  same  author,  Prim.  Parte,  lib.  t.  cap.  v. 
oontaine<!   in    1740,   Ulloa,   Relacion   de  ■  Voyage  du  Tour  du  Monde,  torn.  vi. 

Viage  a  la   America    Meridional,   Seg.  p.  36. 
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which,  in  spite  of  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spanish  writers,  is 
probably  more  than  five  times  greater  than  what  it  contained  in  the 
time  of  Montezuma.  These  numbers  exceed  greatly  those  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Pluludelphia,  the  three  greatest  cities  of  the  English 
colonies.  Before  the  conquest  of  the  Spaniards  there  were  no  cattle 
I  fit  for  draughty  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  The  llama  was  their  only 
I  beast  of  burden,  and  its  strength  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
inferior  to  that  of  a  common  ass.  The  plough  was  unknown  among 
them.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron.  They  had  no  coined 
money,  nor  any  established  instrument  of  commerce  of  any  kind. 
Their  commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter.  A  sort  of  wooden  8i)ade 
was  their  principal  instrument  of  agriculture.  Sharp  stones  served 
them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with  ;  fish-bones  and  the  hard 
sinews  of  certain  animals  served  them  for  needles  to  sew  with ;  and 
these  seem  to  have  been  their  priucipal  instmments  of  trade.  In 
this  state  of  things,  it  seems  impossible  that  either  of  those  empires 
could  have  been  so  much  improved  or  so  well  cultivated  as  at  pre- 
sent, when  they  are  plentifully  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  European 
cattle,  and  when  the  use  of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and  of  many  of  the 
arts  of  Europe,  has  been  introduced  among  them.  But  tlie  popu- 
lousness  of  every  country  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its 
improvement  and  cultivation.  In  spite  of  the  cruel  destruction  of 
the  natives  which  followed  the  conquest,  these  two  great  empires 
are,  probably,  more  populous  now  than  they  ever  were  before :  and 
the  people  are  surely  very  different ;  for  we  must  acknowledge,  I 
apprehend,  that  the  Spanish  Creoles  are  in  many  respects  superior  to 
the  ancient  Indians. 

After  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards^  that  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Brazil  is  the  oldest  of  any  European  nation  in  America.  But 
as  for  a  long  time  after  the  first  discovery,  neither  gold  nor  silver 
mines  were  found  in  it,  and  as  it  aflbrded,  upon  that  account, 
little  or  no  revenue  to  the  Crown,  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
great  measure  neglected  ;  and  during  this  state  of  neglect,  it  grew 
up  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  colony.  While  Portugal  was  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who 
got  possession  of  seven  of  the  fourteen  provinces  into  which  it  is 
divided.  They  expected  soon  to  conquer  the  other  seven,  when 
Portugal  recovered  its  inde])endency  by  the  elevation  of  the  family 
of  Braganza  to  the  throne.     Tlie  Dutch  then,  as  enemies  to  the 
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Spaniards^  became  friends  to  the  Portuguese,  who  were  likewise 
the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  They  agreed,  therefore,  to  leave 
that  part  of  Brazil  which  they  had  not  conquered  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  who  agreed  to  leave  that  part  which  they  had  conquered 
to  them,  as  a  matter  not  worth  disputing  about  with  such  good 
allies.  But  the  Dutch  Qovernmcnt  soon  beg^n  to  oppress  the 
Portuguese  colonists,  who,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  with  com- 
plaints, took  arms  against  their  new  masters,  and  by  their  own 
valour  and  rcsohitirin,  with  the  connivance,  indoiMl,  but  without 
any  avowed  assistance  from  the  mother  country,  drove  them  out 
of  Brazil.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  any 
/  part  of  the  countr}'  to  themselves,  were  contented  that  it  should 
be  entirely  restored  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  In  this  colony 
there  are  said  to  be  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  people,  either 
Portuguese  or  descended  from  Portuguese,  Creoles,  mulattoes,  and 
a  mixcMl  race  between  Portuguese  and  Brazilians.  No  one  colony 
in  America  is  supposed  to  contain  so  great  a  number  of  European 
extraction. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fi  rtccnth,  and  during  the  grcat<5r  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  two  g^reat 
naval  powers  upon  the  ocean ;  for  though  the  commerce  of  Venice 
extended  to  every  part  of  Europe,  its  fleets  had  scarce  ever  sailed 
beyond  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards,  in  virtue  of  the  iirst 
discovery,  claimed  all  America  as  their  own;  and  though  they 
could  not  hinder  so  great  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from 
settling  in  Brazil,  such  was,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  their  name, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  afraid 
to  establish  themselves  in  any  other  part  of  that  great  continent. 
The  French,  who  attempted  to  settle  in  Florida,  were  all  murdered 
by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  declension  of  the  naval  power  of  this 
latter  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  or  miscarriage  of  what 
they  called  their  Invincible  Armada,  which  happened  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,'  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  obstruct 
any  longer  the  settlements  of  the  other  European  nations.  In  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  therefore,  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  Danes  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  nalions  who  had  any  ports 
npon  the  ocean,  attempted  to  make  some  settlements  in  the  new 
world. 

*  i.e.  AD.  1588. 
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The  Swedes  established  themselves  in  New  Jersey;  and  the 
number  of  Swedish  families  still  to  be  found  there  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  this  colony  was  very  likely  to  prosper^  had  it 
been  protected  by  the  mother  country.  But  being  neglected  by 
Sweden,  it  was  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New 
I  York^  which  again^  in  1674,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
English. 

The  small  islands  of  St.Tliomas  and  Santa  Cruz  are  the  only 
countries  in  the  new  world  that  have  ever  been  possessed  by  the 
Danes.  These  little  settlements  too  were  under  the  government 
of  an  exclusive  company^  which  had  the  solo  right,  \kA\\  of  pur- 
chasing the  surplus  produce  of  the  colonists^  and  of  supplying 
them  with  such  goods  of  other  countries  as  they  wanted^  and 
which^  therefore^  both  in  its  purchases  and  sales^  had  not  only 
the  power  of  oppressing  thera^  but  the  greatest  temptation  to  do 
i  so.  The  government  of  an  exclusive  company  of  mei*chant8  is, 
.  perhaps^  the  worst  of  all  governments  for  any  country  whatever. 
It  was  not,  however^  able  to  stop  altogether  the  progress  of  tiiese 
colonics,  though  it  rendered  it  more  slow  and  languid.  The  lato 
King  of  Denmark  dissolved  this  company^  and  since  that  time 
the  prosperity  of  these  colonies  has  been  very  great. 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  the  West,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
East  Indies^  were  originally  put  under  the  government  of  an 
exclusive  company.  The  progress  of  some  of  them^  therefore, 
though  it  has  been  considerable,  in  comparison  with  that  of  almost 
any  country  that  has  been  long  peopled  and  established^  has  been 
languid  and  slow  in  comparison  with  that  of  tlie  greater  part  of 
new  colonies.  The  colony  of  Surinam,  thougli  very  considerable, 
is  still  inferior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the 
other  European  nations.  Tlie  colony  of  Nova  Belgia,  now  divided 
into  the  two  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  would  pro- 
bably have  soon  l)ecome  considerable  too,  even  though  it  had 
remained  under  the  government  of  the  Dutch.  The  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  good  land  are  such  powerful  causes  of  prosperity, 
that  the  very  worst  government  is  scarce  capable  of  checking 
altogether  the  cfFicaey  of  their  operation.  The  great  distance  too 
from  the  mother  country  would  enable  the  colonists  to  evade  more 
or  less,  by  smuggling,  the  monopoly  which  the  company  enjoyed 
against  them.     At  present,  the  eomiiany  allows  all  Dutch  6hip6 
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to  inulc  to  Surinam  upon  paying  two-and-a-balf  per  cent,  upon 
the  value  of  their  cargo  for  a  licence ;  and  only  reserves  to  itself 
exclusively  the  direct  trade  from  Africa  to  America,  which  consists 
almost  entirely  in  the  slave  trade.  This  relaxation  in  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  the  company  is  probably  the  principal  cause 
of  that  degree  of  prosperity  which  that  colony  at  present  enjoys, 
Cura^oa  and  Eustatia^  the  two  principal  islands  belonging  to  the 
Dutch^  are  free  ports  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations;  and  this 
freedom,  in  the  midst  of  better  colonies  whose  ports  are  open  to 
those  of  one  nation  only,  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the  prosperity 
of  those  two  barren  islands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  some  part  of  the  present,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  exclusive  company.  Under  so  unfavourable  an  adminis- 
tration its  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  new  colonics;  but  it  became  much  more  rapid  when 
this  company  was  dissolved  after  the  fall  of  what  is  called  the 
Mississippi  scheme.  When  the  English  got  possession  of  this 
country,  they  found  in  it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabitants 
which  father  Charlevoix '  had  assigned  to  it  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  Iwforo.  That  Jesuit  had  ti-nvdled  over  the  whole 
country,  and  had  no  inclination  to  represent  it  as  less  considerable 
than  it  really  was. 

The  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  established  by  pirates 
and  freebooters,  who,  for  a  long  time,  neither  required  the  pro- 
tection nor  acknowledged  the  authority  of  France ;  and  when  that 
race  of  banditti  became  so  far  citizens  as  to  acknowledge  this 
authority,  it  was  for  a  long  time  necessary  to  exercise  it  with 
very  great  gentleness.  During  this  period  the  population  and 
improvement  of  this  colony  increased  very  fast.  Even  the  op- 
presdon  of  the  exclusive  company,  to  which  it  was  for  some  time 
subjected,  with  all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though  it  no  doubt 
retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  stop  its  progress  altogether.  The 
course  of  its  prosperity  returned  as  soon  as  it  was  relieved  from 
that  oppression.  It  is  now  the  most  important  of  the  sugar 
colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  produce  is  said  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  English  sugar  colonies  put  together.  The 
other  sugar  colonies  of  France  are  in  general  all  very  thriving. 

'  *  Une  Colonic  de  vint  k  vint-cinq  mille  Amei.'     CUarlevoix,  ii.  390,  I'mi  1713. 
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Bat  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  progress  has  been  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  English  in  North  America. 

Plenty  of  good  land^  and  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affaire 
their  own  way^  seem  to  be  the  two  great  causes  of  the  prosperity 
of  all  new  colonies.  Co\\\  ^v\l,^   v  ••**-  •>  c#  .  .  ..  •       i*  .     it. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  English  colonies  of  North  America, 
though,  no  doubt^  very  abundantly  provided^  are^  however,  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese^  and  not  superior  to 
some  of  those  possessed  by  the  French  before  the  late  war.  But 
the  political  institutions  of  the  English  colonics  have  been  more 
favourable  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  this  land  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  three  nations. 

First,  the  engrossing  of  uncultivated  land^  though  it  has  by 
no  means  been  prevented  altogether,  has  been  more  restrained  in 
the  English  colonies  than  in  any  other.  The  colony  law^  which 
imposes  upon  every  proprietor  the  obligation  of  improving  and 
cultivating,  within  a  limited  time^  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands, 
and  which,  in  case  of  failure^  declares  those  neglected  lands  grant- 
able  to  any  other  person ;  though  it  has  not^  perhaps,  been  very 
strictly  executed,  has,  however,  had  some  effect. 

Secondly,  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  right  of  primogenitore,  ^ 
and  lands,  like  moveables,  arc  divided  equally  among  all  the 
children  of  the  family.  In  three  of  the  provinces  of  New  England 
the  oldest  has  only  a  double  share,  as  in  the  Mosaical  law.  Though 
in  those  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a  quantity  of  land  should 
sometimes  be  engrossed  by  a  particular  individual,  it  is  likely, 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two,  to  be  sufficiently  divided 
again.  In  the  other  English  colonies,  indeed,  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture takes  place,  as  in  the  law  of  England.  But  in  all  the 
English  colonies  the  tenure  of  tlicir  lands,  which  are  all  held  by 
.  free  socage,  facilitates  alienation,  and  the  grantee  of  any  extensive 
tract  of  land  generally  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  alienate,  as  fast 
as  he  can,  the  greater  part  of  it,  reserving  only  a  small  quit  rent. 
In  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  what  is  culled  the  right 
of  Majorazzo*  takes  place  in  the  succession  of  all  those  great 
estates  to  which  any  title  of  honour  is  annexed.  Such  estates  go 
all  to  one  person,  and  are  in  effect  entailed  and  unalienable.  The 
French  colonies,  indeed,  are  subject  to  the  custom  of  Paris,  which, 

*  Jus  Majoratutt. 
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in  the  inbcritnncc  of  land,  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  yonnger 
children  than  the  law  of  England.  But,  in  the  French  colonies, 
if  any  part  of  an  estate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of  chivalry  and 
homage,  is  alienated,  it  id,  for  a  limited  time,  subject  to  the  right 
of  redemption,  either  by  the  heir  of  the  superior  or  by  the  heir 
of  the  family ;  and  all  the  largest  estates  of  the  country  are  held 
by  such  noble  tenures,  |tvhich  necessarily  embarrass  alienation.  But, 
in  a  new  colony,  a  great  uncultivated  estate  is  likely  to  be  much 
moro  sixKMlily  divided  b}/j  alienation  than  by  succession.  The  plenty 
and  cheapness  of  good  land,  it  has  already  been  observed,  are  the 
principal  causes  of  the  rapid  prosperity  of  new  colonies.  The 
engrossing  of  land,  in  effect,  destroys  this  plenty  and  cheapness. 
The  engrossing  of  uncultivated  land,  besides,  is  the  g^reatest  ob- 
stniction  to  its'  improvement.  But  the  labour  that  is  employed 
in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land  affords  the  greatest 
and  most  valuable  produce  to  the  society.  Tlic  produce  of  labour, 
in  this  case,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages,  and  the  profit  of  the 
stock  which  employs  it,  but  the  rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which 
it  is  employed.  The  labour,  of  the  English  colonists,  therefore, 
being  more  employed  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land, 
is  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce  than  that 
of  any  bf  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the  engrossing  of 
land,  is  more  or  less  diverted  towards  other  employments. 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  English  colonists  is  not  only  likely  to 
afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  moderation  bf  their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of  this  produce  ' 
belongs  to  themselves,  which  they  may  store  up  and  employ  in 
putting  into  motion  a  still  greater  quantity  of  labour.     ^^  ?ng^'°^ 

pglo"igj^hgLyg_fi^vfi^  yg^-gQUkril^^^.-QPy^^^^^g  towards  the  defence 
of  the  motlier  country^or  Jbowards-  the  support, pf  its  civil  govern* 
ment.  They  themselves,  on  the  contrary,  have  hitherto  been 
defended  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  country.  ^ 
But  the  expense  of  fleets  and  armies  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater 
than  the  necessary  expense  of  civil  government.  The  expense  of 
their  own  civil  government  has  always  been  very  moderate.  It  has 
generally  been  confined  to  what  was  necessary  for  paying  competent 
salaries  to  the  governor,  to  the  judges,  and  to  some  other  officers  of 
police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  most  useful  public  works. 
The  'expense  of  the  civil  establishment  of  Massachusetts    Bay, 


■w 
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before  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances,  used  to  be 
but  about  j6  18,000  a  year;  that  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode 
Island^  ^3>5oo  each ;  that  of  Connecticut,  £4^000 ;  that  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  £4^500  each ;  that  of  New  Jersey,  iKi^200 ; 
that  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina^  £8,000  each.  The  civil 
establishment  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are  partly  supported  by 
an  annual  grant  of  Parliament.  But  Nova  Scotia  pays,  besides, 
about  £7,000  a  year  towards  the  public  expenses  of  the  colony;  and 
Georgia  about  £2,500  a  year.  All  the  different  civil  establishments 
in  North  America,  in  short,  exclusive  of  those  of  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina,  of  which  no  exact  account  has  been  got,  did  not, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances,  cost  the 
inhabitants  above  £64,700  a  year ;  an  ever-memorable  example  at 
how  small  an  expense  three  millions  of  people  may  not  only  be 
governed,  but  well  governed.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
I  expense  of  government,  indeed,  that  of  defence  and  protection,  has 
\  constantly  fallen  upon  the  mother  country.  The  ceremonial  too  of 
the  civil  government  in  the  colonics,  upon  the  re^ption  of  a  new 
governor,  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  assembly,  &c.,  though  suf- 
ficiently decent,  is  not  accompanied  witli  any  expensive  pomp  or 
parade.  Their  ecclesiastical  government  is  conducted  upon  a  plan 
equally  firugal.  Tithes  are  unknown  among  them ;  and  their  clergy, 
who  are  far  from  being  numerous,  are  maintained  either  by  moderate 
.  f  stipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  Tlie 
power  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  derives  some  support 
from  the  taxes  levied  upon  their  colonies.  France,  indeed,  has 
never  drawn  any  considerable  revenue  from  its  colonies,  the  taxes 
which  it  levies  upon  them  being  generally  spent  among  them.  But 
the  colony  government  of  all  these  three  nations  is  conducted  upon 
a  much  more  expensive  plan,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  much  more 
expensive  ceremonial.  The  sums  spent  upon  the  reception  of  a  new 
viceroy  of  Peru,  for  example,  have  frequently  been  enormous.  Such 
ceremonials  are  not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colonists  upon 
these  particular  occasions,  but  they  serve  to  introduce  among  them 
the  habit  of  vanity  and  expense  upon  all  other  occasions.  They  are 
not  only  very  grievous  occasional  taxes,  but  they  contribute  to 
establish  perpetual  taxes  of  the  same  kind  still  mora  grievous ;  the 
ruinous  taxes  of  private  luxury  and  extravagance.  In  the  colonies 
of   all  those    three  nations  too,  the  ecclesiastical   government  is 
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extremely  oppressive.  Tithes  take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are 
levied  with  the  utmost  rigour  in  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
All  of  them  besides  arc  oppressed  with  a  numerous  race  of  mendicant 
friars,  whose  beggary  being  not  licensed,  but  consecrated  by  religion, 
is  a  most  grievous  tax  upon  the  poor  [)eople,  who  are  most  carefully 
taught  that  it  is  a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  sin  to  refuse  them 
their  charity.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the  clergy  ore,  in  all  of 
them,  the  greatest  engrossers  of  land. 

Fourthly,  in  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  produce,  or  of  what  is 
over  and  above  their  own  consumption,  the  English  colonies  have 
l)een  more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed  a  more  extensive  market, 
than  those  of  any  other  ICuropcan  nation.  IDvcry  Euro|)can  nation 
has  endeavoured  more  or  less  to  monopolise  to  itself  the  commerce 
of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  account,  has  prohibited  the  ships  of 
foreign  nations  from  trading  to  them,  and  has  prohibited  them  from 
importing  European  goods  from  any  foreign  nation.  But  the 
manner  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  exercised  in  different 
nations  has  been  very  different. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  commerce  of  their  colonies 
to  an  exclusive  company,  of  whom  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  buy 
all  such  European  goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  own  surplus  produce.  It  was  the 
interest  of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  sell  the  former  as 
dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as  possible,  but  to  buy  no  more 
of  the  latter,  even  at  this  low  price,  than  what  they  could  dispose 
of  for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe,  It  was  their  interest,  not  only 
to  degrade  in  all  cases  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colony^ 
but  in  many  cases  to  discourage  and  keep  down  the  natural  increase 
of  its  quantity.  Of  all  the  expedients  that  can  well  Ije  contrived  to 
stunt  the  natural  growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  exclusive 
company  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effectual.  This,  however,  has 
been  the  policy  of  Holland,  though  their  company,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century,  has  given  up  in  many  respects  the  exertion  of 
their  exclusive  privilege.  This  too  was  the  policy  of  Denmark  till 
the  reign  of  the  late  king.  It  has  occasionally  been  the  policy  of 
France,  and  of  late,  since  1 755,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all 
other  nations,  on  account  of  its  absurdity,  it  has  become  the  policy 
of  Portugal  with  regard  at  least  to  two  of  the  principal  provinces  of 
Brazil,  Pcrnambuco,  and  Maranhao. 
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Other  nations^  without  establishing  an  exclusive  company^  have 
confined  the  whole  commerce  of  their  colonies  to  a  particular  port 
of  the  mother  country^  from  whence  no  ship  was  allowed  to  sail, 
but  either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a  particular  season^  or^  if  single^  in  con- 
sequence of  a  particular  licence^  which  in  most  cases  was  very  well 
paid  for.     This  policy  opened,  indeed,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to 
all  the  natives  of  the  mother  country,  provided  thoy  traded  fram  the 
proper  port^  at  the  proper  season,  and  in  the  proper  vessels.     But  as 
all  the  different  merchants,  who  joined  their  stocks  in  order  to  fit 
out  those  licensed  vessels,  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  act  in 
concert,  the   trade  which  was  carried  on  in  this  manner  would 
necessarily  be  conducted  very  nearly  upon  the  same  principles  as 
that  of  an  exclusive  company.      The  profit  of  those   merchants 
would  be  almost  equally  exorbitant  and  oppressive;  the  colonies 
would  be  ill  supplied^  and  would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  very  dear, 
and  to  sell  very  cheap.     This,  however,  till  within  these  few  years, 
had  always  been  the  policy  of  Spain,  and  the  price  of  all  European 
goods,  accordingly,  is  said  to  have  been  enormous  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.     At  Quito,  we  are  told  by  Ulloa,^  a  pouud  of  iron 
sold  for  about  four  and  sixpence,  and  a  pound  of  steel  for  about  six 
and  ninepence  sterling.     But  it  is  chiefly  in  order  to  purchase 
European  goods  that  the  colonies  part  with  their  own   produce. 
The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the  less  they  really  get 
for  the  other,  and  the  dcamess  of  the  one  is  the  same  tiling  with 
the  cheapness  of  the   other.     The  policy  of  Portugal  is  in  this 
respect  the  same  as  the  ancient  policy  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  all 
_  its  colonies,  except  Peruambuco  and  Maranhao,  and  with  regard  to 
^^t-these  it  has  lately  adopted  a  still  worse. 
A^^^^I^Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colonies  free  to  all  their 
•^  ra)jects  who  may  carry  it  on  from  all  the  different  ports  of  the 
jK  mother  country,  and  who  have  occasion  for  no  other  licence  than 
the  common  dispatches  of  the  custom-house.     In   this   case  the 
number  and  dispersed  situation  of  the  different  traders  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any  general  combination,  and 
their  competition  is  sufficient  to  hinder  them  from  making  very 
exorbitant   profits.     Under  so  liberal   a   policy,   the   colonies    are 
enabled  both  to  sell  their  own  produce  and  to  buy  the  goods  of 

*  'Vale  el  Quiuial  lie  Hierro  k  ciento       Azero.'     UUoa,  primi  pftrte,  lib.  v.  cap.' 
J  mM  pesiu,  J  oiento  y  cinquentA  el  do       viii. 
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Europe  at  a  reasonable  price.  But  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Plymouth  company,  when  our  colonies  were  but  in  their  infancy, 
this  has  always  been  the  policy  of  England.  It  has  generally  too 
been  that  of  France^  and  has  been  uniformly  so  since  the  dissolution 
of  what,  in  England,  is  commonly  called  their  Mississippi  Company. 
The  profits  of  the  trade^  therefore,  which  France  and  England  carry 
on  with  their  colonies^  though  no  doubt  somewhat  higher  than  if 
the  competition  was  free  to  all  other  nations^  are^  however^  by  no 
means  exorbitant;  and  the  price  of  European  goods  accordingly 
is  not  extravagantly  high  in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  either 
of  those  nations. 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  surplus  produce  too,  it  is  only 
with  regard  to  certain  commodities  that  the  colonies  of  Gh'eat  Britain 
arc  confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother  country.  These  commo- 
dities having  been  enumerated  in  the  Act  of  Navigation  and  in  some 
other  siibsequcnt  Acts,  have  upon  that  account  been  called  enumerated 
commodUies.  The  rest  are  called  non^enumerated ;  and  may  be 
exported  directly  to  other  countries^  proyided  it  is  in  British  or 
Plantation  ships^  of  which  the  owners  and  three-fourths  of  the 
mariners  are  British  subjects. 

Among  the  non-ennmcrated  commodities  arc  some  of  the  most 
important  productions  of  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  grain  of 
all  sorts^  lumber^  salt  provisions^  fish,  sugar^  and  rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  first  and  principal  object  of  the  culture 
of  all  new  colonies.  By  allowing  them  a  very  extensive  market 
for  it^  the  law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture  much  beyond 
the  consumption  of  a  thinly-inhabited  country,  and  thus  to  provide 
Wforehand  an  ample  subsistence  for  a  continually  increasing  popu- 
lation. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where  timber  cousequentl}' 
is  of  little  or  no  value^  the  expense  of  clearing  the  ground  is 
the  principal  obstacle  to  improvement.  By  allowing  the  colonies 
a  very  extensive  market  for  their  lumber^  the  law  endeavours 
to  facilitate  improvement  by  raising  the  price  of  a  commodity 
which  would  otherwise  be  of  little  value^  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  make  some  profit  of  what  would  otherwise  be  mere 
expense. 

In  a  country  neither  half-peopled  nor  half-cultivated^  cattle 
naturally  multiply  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants^  and 
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are  often  upon  that  account  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary, it  has  already  been  shown^  that  the  price  of  cattle  should 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn  before  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  any  country  can  be  improved.  By  allowing  to 
American  cattle,  in  all  shapes,  dead  and  alive,  a  very  extensive 
market,  the  law  endeavours  to  raise  the  value  of  a  commodity  of 
which  the  high  price  is  so  very  essential  to  improvement.  The 
good  effects  of  this  liberty,  however,  must  be  somewliat  diminished 
by  the  4th  of  George  III,  c.  15,  which  puts  hides  and  skins  among 
the  enumerated  commodities,  and  thereby  tends  to  reduce  the  value 
of  American  cattle. 

To  increase  the  shipping  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  extension  of  the  fisheries  of  our  colonies,  is  an  object  which 
the  Legislature  seems  to  have  had  almost  constantly  in  view. 
Those  fisheries,  upon  this  account,  have  had  all  the  encouragement 
which  freedom  can  give  them,  and  they  have  flourished  accordingly. 
The  New  England  fishery  in  particular  was,  before  the  late  disturb- 
ances, one  of  the  most  important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  whale 
fishery,  which,  notwithstanding  an  extravagant  bounty,  is  iu  Great 
Britain  carried  on  to  so  little  purpose,  that  in  Uie  opinion  of  many 
people  (which  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant)  the  whole 
produce  does  not  much  exceed  the  value  of  the  bounties  which 
are  annually  paid  for  it,  is  in  New  England  carried  on  without 
any  bouuty  to  a  very  great  extent.  Fish  is  one  of  the  princiiml 
articles  with  which  the  North  Americans  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  conmiodity  which  could  be 
exported  only  to  Great  Britain.  But  in  1731,  upon  a  representation 
of  the  sugar  planters,  its  exportation  was  permitted  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  restrictions,  however,  with  which  this  liberty 
was  granted,  joined  to  the  high  price  of  sugar  in  Great  Britain, 
have  rendered  it  in  a  great  measure  ineffectual.  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  still  continue  to  be  almost  the  sole  market  for 
all  the  sugar  produced  in  the  British  plantations.  Their  con- 
sumption increases  so  fast  that,  though  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  improvement  of  Jamaica  as  well  of  the  Ceded  Islands, 
the  importation  of  sugar  has  increased  very  greatly  within  tiiese 
twenty  years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries  is  said  to  be  not 
much  greater  than  before. 
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lluiii  is  a  very  ini|>ort4iiii  article  in  the  trade  wliicli  the  Americans 
enrry  on  to  the  coast  of  Africa^  from  which  they  bring  l^ick  negro 
slaves  in  return. 

If  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  America  in  grain  of  all  sorts, 
in  salt  provisions  and  in  fish^  had  been  put  into  the  enumeration^ 
and  thereby  forced  into  the  market  of  Great  Britain^  it  would  have 
interfered  too  much  with  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  our  own 
people.  It  was  probably  not  so  much  from  any  regard  to  the 
interest  of  America^  as  from  a  jealousy  of  this  interference^  that 
those  imjM)rtant  commodities  have  not  only  been  kept  out  of  the 
enumeration^  but  that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  , 
grain,  except  rice^  and  of  salt  provisions,  has,  in  the  ordinary  state  i 
of  the  law,  been  prohibited.  / 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  originally  be  exported  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Lumber  and  rice,  having  been  once  put 
into  the  enumeration^  when  they  were  afterwards  taken  out  of  it^ 
were  confined^  as  to  the  European  market^  to  the  countries  that 
lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  By  the  6th  of  George  III,  c.  52^  all 
non-enumerated  commodities  were  subjected  to  the  like  restriction. 
The  parts  of  Europe  which  lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterre  are  not 
manufacturing  countries,  and  we  were  less  jealous  of  the  colony 
ships  carrying  home  from  them  any  manufactures  which  could 
interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  sorts :  firsts  such  as  are 
either  the  pecidiar  produce  of  America,  or  as  cannot  be  produced, 
or  at  least  are  not  produced^  in  the  mother  country.  Of  this  kind 
are  molasses^  coffee,  cocoa-nuts^  tobacco,  pimento^  ginger^  whale-fins^ 
raw  silk,  cotton-wool,  beaver  and  other  peltry  of  America^  indigo, 
fustic,  and  other  dyeing  woods ;  secondly^  such  as  are  not  the  peculiar 
produce  of  America,  but  which  are  and  may  be  produced  in  the 
mother  country^  though  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  supply  the  greater 
part  of  her  demand,  which  is  principally  supplied  from  foreign 
countries.  Of  this  kind  are  all  naval  stores,  masts,  yards  and 
bowsprits,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore, 
hides  and  skins,  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  The  largest  importation  of 
commodities  of  the  first  kind  could  not  discourage  the  growth  or 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  any  part  of  the  produce  of  the  mother 
country.  By  confining  them  to  the  home  market,  our  merchants, 
it  was  expected,  would  not  only  be  enabled  to  buy  them  cheaper 
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in  the  plantations,  and  consequently  to  sell  them  with  a  better 
profit  at  home,  but  to  establish  between  the  plantations  and  foreign 
countries  an  advantageous  carrying  trade,  of  which  Great  Britain 
was  necessarily  to  be  the  centre  or  emporium,  as  the  European 
country  into  which  those  commodities  were  first  to  be  imported. 
The  importation  of  commodities  of  the  second  kind  might  be  so 
managed  too,  it  was  supposed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with  the  sale 
of  those  of  tlic  same  kind  which  were  produced  at  home,  but  with 
that  of  those  which  were  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  because, 
by  means  of  proper  duties,  they  might  be  rendered  always  some- 
what dearer  than  the  former,  and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than 
the  latter.  By  confining  such  commodities  to  the  home  market, 
therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  discourage  the  produce,  not  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  some  foreign  countries  with  which  the  balance  of 
trade  was  believed  to  be  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain.  /(' 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies  to  any  other 
country  but  Great  Britain,  masts,  yards  and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch 
and  turpentine,  naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of  timber  in 
the  colonies,  and  conscHjneutly  to  increase  the  expense  of  clearing 
their  lands,  the  principal  obstacle  to  their  improvement.  But 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  1703,  the  Pitch 
and  Tar  Company  of  Sweden  endeavoured  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
commodities  to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  exportation, 
except  in  their  own  ships,  at  their  own  price,  and  in  such  quantities 
as  they  thought  proper.  In  order  to  counteract  this  notable  piece 
of  mercantile  policy,  and  to  render  herself  as  much  as  possible 
independent,  not  only  of  Sweden  but  of  all  the  other  Northern 
powers.  Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  naval 
stores  from  America,  and  the  effect  of  this  bounty  was  to  raise 
the  price  of  timber  in  America,  much  more  than  the  confinement 
to  the  home  market  could  lower  it;  and  as  both  regulations  were 
enacted  at  the  same  time,  their  joint  efiect  was  rather  to  encourage 
than  to  discourage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put  among  the  enume- 
rated commodities,  yet  as,  when  imported  from  America,  they  are 
exempted  from  considerable  duties  to  which  they  are  subject  when 
imported  irom  any  other  country,  the  one  part  of  the  regulation 
contributes  more  to  encourage  the  erection  of  f\i maces  in  America' 
than  the  oUier  to  discourage  it.     There  is  no  manufacture  which 
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occasions  so  great  a  cotisumpiioii  of  wood  as  a  furnace^  or  which 
can  contribute  so  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  overgrown 
with  it. 

The  tendency  of  some  of  these  regulations  to  raise  the  value 
of  timber  in  America^  and  thereby  to  facilitate  the  clearing  of  the 
land^  was  neither,  perhaps,  intended  nor  understood  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Though  their  beneficial  effects,  however,  have  been  in 
this  respect  accidental,  they  have  not  upon  that  account  been  less 
real. 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted  between  the 
British  colonies  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  both  in  the 
enumerated  and  in  the  non-enumerated  commodities.  Those  colonies 
arc  now  become  so  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  of  them 
finds  in  some  of  the  others  a  great  and  extensive  market  for 
every  part  of  its  produce.  All  of  them  taken  together,  they  make 
a  great  internal  market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

Tlie  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards  the  trade  of  her 
colonies  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  what  concerns  the  market  for 
their  produce,  either  in  its  rude  state,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the 
very  first  stage  of  manufacture.  The  more  advanced  or  more 
refined  manufactures  even  of  the  colony  produce,  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Oreat  Britain  choose  to  reserve  to  themselvesi 
and  have  prevailed  upon  the  Legislature  to  prevent  their  establish- 
ment in  the  colonies,  sometimes  by  high  duties,  and  sometimes  by 
absolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example.  Muscovado  sugars  from  the  British  planta- 
tions pay  upon  importation  only  6s,  ^d.  the  hundredweight,  white 
sugars  pay  .ii\  \9.id,\  and  refined,  either  double  or  single,  in 
loaves,  £^  28.  5^^.  When  those  high  duties  were  imposed,  Oreat 
Britain  was  the  sole,  and  she  still  continues  to  be  the  principal 
market  to  which  the  sugars  of  the  British  colonies  could  be  ex* 
ported.  They  amounted,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  first  of 
claying  or  refining  sugar  for  any  foreign  market,  and  at  present 
of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  market,  which  takes  off*,  perhaps, 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  produce.  The  manufacture  of 
claying  or  refining  sugar  accordingly,  though  it  has  flourished  in 
all  the  sugar  colonics  of  France,  has  been  little  cultivated  in  any 
of  those  of  England,  except  for  the  market  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves.    While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  there  was 
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a  refinery  of  sugar,  by  claying  at  least,  upon  almost  every  planta- 
tion. Since  it  fell  into  those  of  the  English,  almost  all  works  of 
this  kind  have  been  given  up,  and  there  are  at  present  (October 
1773),  I  am  assured,  not  above  two  or  three  remaining  in  tho 
island.  At  present,  however,  by  an  indulgence  of  the  Custom- 
house, clayed  or  refined  sugar,  if  reduced  from  loaves  into  powder^ 
is  commonly  imported  as  Muscovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the  manufactures 
of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  exempting  them  from  duties  to  which  the 
like  commodities  are  subject  when  imported  from  any  other  country, 
she  imposes  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  the  erection  of  stool 
furnaces  and  slit-mills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations.  She 
will  not  suffer  her  colonists  to  work  in  those  more  refined  manu- 
factures, even  for  their  own  consumption;  but  insists  upon  their 
purchasing  of  her  merchants  and  manufacturers  all  goods  of  this 
kind  which  they  have  occasion  for. 

.  She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  province  to  another  by 
water,  and  even  the  carriage  by  land  upon  horseback  or  in  a  cart, 
of  hats,  of  wools  and  woollen  goods,  of  tho  prmluco  of  America ; 
a  regulation  which  effectually  prevents  the  establishment  of  any 
manufacture  of  such  commodities  for  distant  sale,  and  confines  the 
industry  of  her  colonists  in  this  way  to  such  coarse  and  household 
manufactures  as  a  private  family  commonly  makes  for  its  own 
use,  or  for  that  of  some  of  its  neighbours  in  the  same  province. 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from  making  all  that  they 
can  of  every  part  of  their  own  produce,  or  from  employing  their 
, stock  and  industry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous 
1 1  to  themselves,  is  a  manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
\  mankind.      Unjust,  however,  as  such  prohibitions  may  be,  they 
have  not  hitherto  I>ecn  very  hurtful  to  the  colonics.     Ijand  is  still 
so  cheap,  and,  consequently,  labour  so  dear  among  them,  that  they 
can  import  from  the  mother  country  almost  all  the  more  refined 
or  more  advanced  manufactures  cheaper  than  they  could  make  them 
for  themselves.     Tliough  they  had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited 
from  establishing  such  manufactures,  yet  in  their  present  state  of 
improvement,  a  regard  to  their  own  interest  would,  probably,  have 
prevented  them  from  doing  so.     In  their  present  state  of  improve- 
ment, those  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  cramping  their  industry, 
or  restraining  it  from  any  cni[)loyment  to  which  it  would  have 
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gone  of  its  own  accord^  are  only  impertinent  badges  of  slavery  im- 
posed upon  them^  without  any  sufficient  reason^  by  the  groundless 
jealousy  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  mother  country. 
In  a  more  advanced  state^  they  might  be  really  oppressive  and 
insupportable. 

Oreat  Britain  too^  as  she  confines  to  her  own  market  some  of  the 
important  productions  of  the  colonies^  so  in  compensation  she  gives 
to  some  of  them  an  advantage  in  that  market ;  sometimes  by  im* 
posing  higher  duties  u|>on  the  like  productions  when  imported  from 
other  countries^  and  sometimes  by  giving  bounties  upon  their  im- 
portation from  the  colonies.  In  the  first  way  she  gives  an  advan- 
tage in  tlic  home  market  to  the  sugar^  tobacco,  and  iron  of  her  own 
colonies,  and  in  the  second  to  their  raw  silk,  to  their  hemp  and  flax, 
to  their  indigo,  to  their  naval  stores,  and  to  their  building-timber. 
This  second  way  of  encouraging  the  colony  produce  by  bounties 
upon  im]K)rtAtion,  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar 
to  Great  Britain.  The  first  is  not.  Portugal  does  not  content 
herself  with  imposing  higher  duties  upon  the  importation  of 
tobacco  from  any  other  country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  severest 
penalties. 

With  rcganl  to  the  imfwrtation  of  goods  from  ISurope,  England 
has  likewise  dealt  more  liberally  with  her  colonies  than  any  other 
nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almost  always  the  half,  generally  a 
larger  portion,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  duty  which  is  paid 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation  to  any  foreign  country.  No  independent  foreign  country, 
it  was  easy  to  foresee,  would  receive  them  if  they  came  to  it  loaded 
with  the  heavy  duties  to  which  almost  all  foreign  goods  are  subjected 
on  their  importation  into  Great  Britain.  Unless,  therefore,  some 
part  of  those  duties  was  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  there  was  an 
end  of  the  carrying  trade ;  a  trade  so  much  favoured  by  the  mer- 
cantile system.  'H^ 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  independent  foreign 
countries  ;  and  Great  Britain  having  assumed  to  herself  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  supplying  them  with  all  goods  from  Europe,  might 
have  forced  them  (in  the  same  manner  as  other  countries  have  done 
their  colonies)  to  receive  such  goods,  loaded  with  all  the  same  duties 
which  they  paid  in  the  mother  country.      But,  on  the  contrary,  till 
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I7^3#  Um  MMna  dniw1i«cki  were  peid  upon  the  ezportatioa  of  tlie 
fpnmiisf  pMi  of  toriAgn  goode  to  our  ooloniee  as  to  any  independent 
tinmfgn  ofmnifj.  In  1 763,  indeed,  by  the  4th  of  Geo.  IH,  e.  i^ 
Uik  indulgenee  wm  a  good  deal  abated.  Mid  it  was  enacted,  <  That 
no  fHiri  of  the  daty  called  the  old  subsidy  should  be  dnwn  back  for 
any  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe 
or  the  Kast  Indies,  which  should  lie  exported  from  this  kingdom  to 
any  liritish  or;lony  or  plantation  in  America;  wines,  white  calicoes 
and  muslins  exoqited/  Before  this  law,  many  different  sorts  of 
foreign  gcKnls  might  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the  plantations 
than  In  the  mother  country ;  and  some  nmy  still. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  colony 
trmlo,  the  niorohants  who  carry  it  on,  it  must  be  observed,  have 
lieen  the  principal  advisers.  We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if,  in 
the  greater  part  of  them,  their  interest  has  been  more  considered 
tlian  sithi»r  that  of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother  country.  In 
ihttir  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  the  colonies  with  all  the  g^oods 
which  thoy  wanted  fnim  Europe,  and  of  purchasing  all  such  parts 
of  Uieir*surplus  produce  as  oould  not  interfere  with  any  of  Uio  trades 
whioh  they  themselves  carried  on  at  home,  the  interest  of  the 
oolonios  was  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  tliose  merchants.  In  allow- 
ing the  same  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  greater  part 
of  Kurt>|HHUi  niul  East  India  goods  to  the  colonics,  as  upon  their 
r0-ex)HirUiUon  t^)  any  indoiiondeiit  country,  the  interest  of  the 
moth<»r  country  was  mu'ritiood  ti>  it,  even  according  to  the  mercantile 
id«NMi  of  that  inU^rtHit  It  was  for  ilic  interest  of  the  merchants  to 
lay  as  little  as  |K)«iihle  for  tlie  foreign  goods  whioh  they  sent  to  the 
eiUoiu«¥,  and»  iH)niJiiH|uontly»  to  get  back  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
duties  whioh  thoy  atlvanooil  u|h>u  their  importation  into  Great 
Uritaiu,  llioy  might  thoroby  Ih>  enabled  to  sell  in  the  cotooies, 
eiUior  the  «aiu<«  ^uaiUity  of  g\HxU  with  a  greater  profit,  or  a  greater 
«)uanlity  >!vith  tlw»  same  protit^  and.  c\>n$oquently,  to  gain  something 
oithw  in  tho  i^o  wav  or  the  othor.  It  was,  likewise,  for  the 
iM^Ml  ^^^  ike  wk^uos  to  g^  all  suoh  goods  as  cheap  and  in  1 
abMiuUiKV  as  |H>«^bU\  But  this  might  not  always  be  for  the 
ittliM^M  vvf  the  molh^HT  vXHiutnr.  She  might  frequently  soder  bolk 
i«  Wnt  n^tt^ue^  bv  giving  back  a  gr^l  )>art  of  the  duties  whidi 
K^m  |<iaid  u)vn  ihe  itti|\vr«atkHi  ol*  suoh  gvvxk ;  and  in  her 
Awlm^ww  ^y  l^Mi^r  undct^JU  m  iW  wtony  uMrkcl,  in  conssqi 
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of  the  easy  terms  \\\)o\\  which  foreign  manufactures  could  1>e  carried 
thither  by  means  of  those  drawbacks.  The  progress  of  the  linen 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  commonly  said,  has  been  a  good 
deal  retarded  by  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  German 
linen  to  the  American  colonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  trade 
of  her  colonies  has  been  dictated  by  the  same  mercantile  spirit  as 
that  of  other  nations,  it  has^  however^  upon  the  whole,  been  less 
illiberal  and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of  them. 

In  everything,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the  liberty  of. the 
English  colonists  to  manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way  is  com- 
plete. It  is  in  every  respect  cf^ual  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at 
home,  and  is  secured  in  the  same  manner,  by  an  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  who  claim  the  sole  right  of  imposing 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  colony  government.  The  authority  of 
this  assembly  overawes  tlie  executive  power,  and  neither  the  meanest 
nor  the  most  obnoxious  colonist,  as  long  as  he  obeys  the  law,  has 
anything  to  fear  from  the  resentment,  either  of  the  governor,  or  of 
any  other  civil  or  military  officer  in  the  province.  The  colony 
assemblies,  though,  like  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  they 
arc  not  always  a  very  e<inal  roprcscnlaiion  of  the  i)C<)i)le,  yet  they 
approach  more  nearly  to  that  character ;  and  as  the  executive  power 
either  has  not  the  means  to  corrupt  them,  or,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
port which  it  receives  from  the  mother  country,  is  not  under  the 
necessity  of  doing  so,  they  are  perhaps  in  general  more  influenced 
by  the  inclinations  of  their  constituents.  The  councils,  which,  in 
the  colony  legislatures,  correspond  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  Great 
Britain,  are  not  composed  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In  some  of 
the  colonies,  as  in  three  of  the  governments  of  New  England,  those 
councils  are  not  appointed  by  the  king,  but  chosen  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  In  none  of  the  English  colonies  is  there  any 
hereditary  nobility.  In  all  of  them,  indeed,  as  in  all  other  free 
countries,  the  descendant  of  an  old  colony  family  is  more  respected 
than  an  ui)start  of  equal  merit  and  fortune ;  but  he  is  only  more 
respected,  and  he  has  no  privileges  by  which  he  can  be  troublesome 
to  his  neighbours.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances, the  colony  assemblies  had  not  only  the  legislative,  but  a 
part  of  the  executive  power.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
they  elected  the  governor.      In  the  other  colonies  they  appointed 
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the  revenae  officers  who  collected  the  taxes  imposed  by  those 
respective  assemblies,  to  whom  those  officers  were  immediately 
responsible.  There  is  more  equality,  therefore,  among  the  English 
colonists  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country.  Their 
manners  are  more  republican,  and  their  governments,  those  of  three 
of  the  provinces  of  New  England  in  particular,  have  hitherto  been 
more  republican  too. 

The  absolute  governments  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  on  the 
contrary,  take  place  in  their  colonies ;  and  the  discretionary  powers 
which  such  governments  commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior 
officers  are,  on  account  of  the  great  distance,  naturally  exercised 
there  with  more  than  ordinary  violence.  Under  all  absolute  govern- 
ments there  is  more  liberty  in  the  capital  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  The  sovereign  himself  can  never  have  either  interest 
or  inclination  to  pervert  the  order  of  justice,  or  to  oppress  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  In  the  capital  his  presence  overawes  more  or 
less  all  his  inferior  officers,  who  in  the  remoter  provinces,  from 
whence  the  complaints  of  the  people  are  less  likely  to  reach  him, 
can  exercise  their  tyranny  with  much  more  safety.  But  the 
European  colonies  in  America  are  more  remote  than  the  most  distant 
provinces  of  the  greatest  empires  which  had  ever  been  known 
before.  The  government  of  the  English  colonies  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  which,  since  the  world  began,  could  give  perfect  security 
to  the  inhabitants  of  so  very  distant  a  province.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  French  colonies,  however,  has  always  been  conducted 
with  more  gentleness  and  moderation  than  that  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  This  superiority  of  conduct  is  suitable  botli  to  the 
character  of  the  French  nation,  and  to  what  forms  the  character  of 
every  nation,  the  nature  of  their  government,  which,  though  arbi- 
trary and  violent  in  comparison  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  legal 
and  free  in  comparison  with  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

It  is  in  the  progress  of  the  North  American  colonies,  however, 
that  the  superiority  of  the  English  policy  chiefly  appears.  The 
progress  of  the  sug^r  colonics  of  France  has  been  at  least  equal, 
perhaps  superior,  to  that  of  the  greater  part  of  those  of  England ; 
and  yet  the  sugar  colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free  government 
nearly  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  takes  places  in  her  colonies 
of  North  America.  But  the  sugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  dis- 
couraged, like  those  of  England,  from  refining  their  own  sugar; 
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and,  what  is  of  still  greater  ifnjwrtance,  the  genius  of  their  govern- 
ment naturally  introduces  a  better  management  of  their  negro 
slaves. 

In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  is  carried 
on  by  negro  slaves.  The  constitution  of  those  who  have  been  bom 
in  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe  could  not,  it  is  supiK)sed,  sup- 
port the  labour  of  digging  the  ground  under  the  burning  sun  of 
the  West  Indies;  and  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane^  as  it  is 
managed  at  present^  is  all  hand  labour^  though^  in  tho  opinion  of 
many,  the  drill  plough  might  be  introduced  into  it  with  great 
advantage.  But,  as  the  profit  and  success  of  the  cultivation  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very  much  upon  the  good 
management  of  those  cattle,  so  the  profit  and  success  of  that  which 
is  carried  on  by  slaves  must  depend  equally  upon  the  good  manage- 
ment of  those  slaves ;  and  in  the  good  management  of  their  slaves 
the  French  planters,  I  think  it  is  generally  allowed,  are  superior  to 
the  English.  The  law,  so  far  as  it  gives  some  weak  protection  to 
the  slave  against  the  violence  of  his  master,  is  likely  to  be  better 
executed  in  a  colony  where  the  government  is  in  a  great  measure 
arbitrary,  than  in  one  where  it  is  altogether  free.  In  every  country 
where  the  unfortunate  law  of  shivery  is  established,  the  magistrate, 
when  he  protects  the  slave,  intermeddles  in  some  measure  in  the 
management  of  the  private  property  of  the  master ;  and,  in  a  free 
country,  where  the  master  is  perhaps  either  a  member  of  the  colony 
assembly,  or  an  elector  of  such  a  member,  he  dare  not  do  this  but 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection.  The  respect  which 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  master,  renders  it  more  difficult  for  him 
to  protect  the  slave.  But  in  a  country  where  the  government  is  in 
a  great  measure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  usual  for  the  magistrate  to 
intermeddle  even  in  the  management  of  the  private  property  of 
individuals,  and  to  send  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de  cachet  if  they  do 
not  manage  it  according  to  his  liking,  it  is  much  easier  for  him  to 
give  some  protection  to  the  slave ;  and  common  humanity  naturally 
disposes  him  to  do  so.  The  protection  of  the  magistrate  renders 
the  slave  less  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  master,  who  is  thereby 
induced  to  consider  him  with  more  regard,  and  to  treat  him  with 
more  gentleness.  Gentle  usage  renders  the  slave  not  only  more 
faithful,  but  more  intelligent,  and  therefore,  upon  a  double  account, 
more  useful.      He   approaches   more   to   the   condition   of  a  free 
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servant,  and  may  possess  some  d^^ree  of  integrity  and  attachment 
to  his  master's  interest — ^virtues  which  frequently  belong  to  free 
servants,  but  which  never  can  belong  to  a  slave,  who  is  treated  as 
slaves  commonly  are  in  countries  where  the  master  is  perfectly  free 
and  secure.^ 

That,  the  condition  of  a  slave  is  better  under  an  arbitrary  than 
under  a  free  government,  is,  I  believe,  supported  by  the  history  of 
all  ages  and  nations.  In  the  Roman  history^  the  first  time  wo  read 
of  the  magistrate  interposing  to  protect  the  slave  from  the  violence 
of  his  master  is  under  the  Emperors.  When  Vedius  Pollio,  in  the 
presence  of  Augustas,  ordered  one  of  his  slaves,  who  liad  committed 
a  slight  fiiult,  to  be  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  his  ii8lq)0ud  in 
order  to  feed  his  fishes,  the  Emperor  commanded  him,  with  indig- 
nation, to  emancipate  immediately  not  only  that  slave  but  all  the 
others  that  belonged  to  him.  Under  the  Republic,  no  magistrate 
could  have  had  authority  enough  to  protect  the  slave,  much  less  to 
punish  the  master. 

The  stock,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  has  improved  the  sugar 
colonies  of  France,  particularly  the  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo, 
has  been  raised  almost  entirely  from  the  gradual  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  those  colonies.  It  has  been  almost  altogether  the 
produce  of  the  soil  and  of  the  industry  of  the  colonists,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  that  produce  gradually  accumulated 
by  good  management,  and  employed  in  raising  a  still  greater  pro- 
duce.  But  the  stock  which  has  improved  and  cultivated  the  sugar 
colonies  of  England  has,  a  great  part  of  it,  been  sent  out  from 
England,  and  has  by  no  means  been  ultogctlier  the  produce  of  the 
soil  and  industry  of  the  colonists.  Tlie  prosperity  of  the  English 
sugar  colonies  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  great 
riches  of  England,  of  which  a  part  has  overflowed,  if  one  may  say  so, 
upon  those  colonics.  But  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  colonics  of 
France  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  colonists, 
which  must  therefore  have  had  some  superiority  over  that  of  the 
English ;  and  this  superiority  has  been  marked  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  the  gooff  management  of  their  slaves. 

^  How  true  ihia  reMoning  in.  will  bu  Mm.  Stowe'a  tale  wait  a  fiction,  and  there- 

manifest  from   the  evid«nce  affurdod  un  fore  may  be  iiaid  to  be  an  oxa^eration, 

aa    to  the   condition   of   the    plantation  but   there    ia   no    exaggeration    in    th« 

■Utm   in   the  American  Union,   before  accounta    given    by    Air.   Olmsted  and 

the  outbreak  of  the  Auiorican  civil  war.  Mrs.  Butler. 
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Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the  policy  of  the  different 
European  nations  with  regard  to  their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very  little  to  boast  of, 
either  in  the  original  establishment,  or,  so  far  as  concerns  their 
internal  government,  in  the  subsequent  pros^Kirity  of  the  colonics  of 
America. 

Folly  and  injustice  seem  to  have  been  the  principles  which  pre- 
sided over  and  directed  the  first  project  of  establishing  those 
colonies ;  the  folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  tlie 
injustice  of  coveting  tlie  possession  of  a  country  whose  harmless 
natives,  far  from  having  ever  injured  the  people  of  Europe,  had 
received  the  first  adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and 
hospitality. 

TIic  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  some  of  the  later  establish- 
ments, joined  to  the  chimerical  project  of  finding  gold  and  silver 
mines  other  motives  more  reasonable  and  more  laudable ;  but  even 
these  motives  do  very  little  honour  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 

The  English  Puritans,  restrained  at  home,  fled  for  freedom  to 
America,  and  established  there  the  four  governments  of  New 
England.  The  English  Catholics,  treated  with  much  greater  in- 
justice, established  that  of  Maryland;  the  Quakers  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Portuguese  Jews,  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition, 
stripped  of  their  fortunes,  and  banished  to  Brazil,  introduced  by 
their  example  some  sort  of  order  and  industry  among  the  transported 
felons  and  strumpets  by  whom  that  colony  was  originally  peopled, 
and  taught  them  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane.  Upon  all  these 
different  occasions  it  was  not  the  wisdom  and  policy,  but  the  dis- 
order and  injustice  of  the  European  governments,  which  peopled 
and  cultivated  America. 

In  effectuating  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  establish- 
ments, the  different  governments  of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in 
projecting  them.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  the  project,  not  of 
tlie  council  of  Spain,  but  of  a  governor  of  Cuba;  and  WWas 
effectuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  bold  adventurer  to  ^om  it  was 
entrusted,  in  spite  of  everything  which  that  governor,  who  soon 
repented  of  having  trusted  such  a  person,  could  do  to  thwart  it. 
The  conquerors  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  of  almost  all  the  other  Spanish 
settlements  upon  the  continent  of  America,  carried  out  with  them 
no  other  public  encouragement  but  a  general  permission  to  make 
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Bettlements  and  conquests  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Those  adventures  were  all  at  the  private  risk  and  expense  of  the 
adventurers.  The  Government  of  Spain  contributed  scarce  any- 
thing to  any  of  them;  that  of  England  contributed  as  little 
towards  effectuating  the  establishment  of  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant colonies  in  North  America. 

When  those  establishments  were  effectuated,  and  had  become  so 
considerable  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  tlie 
first  regulations  which  she  made  with  regard  to  them  had  always  in 
view  to  secure  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce,  to  confine 
their  market  and  to  enlarge  her  own  at  their  expense,  and,  con- 
sequently, rather  to  damp  and  discourage  than  to  quicken  and 
forward  the  course  of  their  prosperity.  In  the  different  ways  in 
which  this  monopoly  has  been  exercised  consists  one  of  the  most 
essential  difierences  in  the  policy  of  the  different  European  nations 
with  regard'  to   their  colonies.      The  best  of  them  all,   that  of 

.  Enghmd,  is  only  somewhat  less  illiberal  and  oppressive  than  that 

''  of  any  of  the  rest.^ 
'  In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of  Europe  contributod 
either  to  the  first  establishment  or  to  the  present  grandeur  of  the 
colonies  of  America  ?  In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has 
<»ntributed  a  good  deal.  Magna  virUm  Mater  !  It  bred  and  formed 
the  men  who  were  capable  of  achieving  such  great  actions  and  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  so  great  an  empire ;  and  there  is  no  other 
quarter  of  the  world  of  which  the  policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or 
has  ever  actually  and  in  fact  formed  such  men.  The  colonies  owe 
to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education  and  great  views  of  their 
active  and  enterprising  founders ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  of  them,  so  far  as  concerns  their  internal  government 
owe  to  it  scarce  anything  else. 


*  It  18  plain  that  the  mercantile  policy 
which  this  country  carried  out  with  the 
American  plantations  was  one  in  which 
both  parties  suffered  a  loss.  The  colo- 
nies were  allowed  a  monopoly  of  sale  in 
England ;  the  English  merchants  assumed 
a  monopoly  of  exi)ortati(in  to  the  colo- 
nies. Had  the  trade  between  the  mother 
country  and  its  dependencies  been  na- 
tural, it  is  manifest  that  these  irregula- 
rities were  superfluous;  if  it  was  not 
natural,  it  is  equally  manifest  tliat  the 
regulations  were  ruinous.     \i\   ])oint  of 


fact,  both  countries  adopted,  in  k.  .ur  ^h 
the  principles  of  the  colonial  ';.  em  re- 
strained the  market,  the  worbt  and  least 
profitable  mode  of  carrying  on  their 
trade.  But  so  wedded  were  the  statei- 
men  of  the  age  to  their  theory,  thai  ih« 
concession  of  Independence  WM  inter- 
preted as  necessitatinff  the  down&U  of 
british  commerce,  and  the  only  oonaola- 
tion  which  the  English  Qovemmoni  Mi 
was  that  Great  Britain  bad  still  ■omo 
colonies  lefl. 
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PART  III. 

0/  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  Discovery  of 
America^  and  from  that  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  tlie  colonies  of  America  have 
derived  from  the  policy  of  Europe. 

What  are  those  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  discovery  and 
colonisation  of  America  ? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  firsts  into  the  general  ad- 
vantages which  Europe^  considered  as  one  great  country,  has 
derivcfl  from  those  great  events ;  and,  secondly,  into  the  particular 
advantages  which  each  colonising  country  has  derived  from  the 
colonies  which  particularly  belong  to  it,  in  consequence  of  th^ 
authority  or  dominion  which  it  exercises  over  them. 

The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  considered  as  one  great 
country,  has  derived  from  the  discovery  and  colonisation  of 
America,  consist,  first,  in  the  increase  of  its  enjoyments;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  augmentation  of  its  industry. 

Tlie  surplus  produce  of  America,  imported  into  Europe,  furnishes 
the  inhabitants  of  this  great  continent  with  a  variety  of  commodities 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  possessed,  some  for  conveni- 
ency  and  use,  some  for  pleasure,  and  some  for  ornament,  *and 
thereby  contributes  to  increase  their  enjoyments. 

The  discovery  and  colonisation  of  America,  it  will  readily  bd 
allowed,  have  contributed  to  augment  the  industry,  first,  of  all  the. 
countries  which  trade  to  it  directly,  such  as  Spain,  Portugal,  l^Vance, 
and  England ;  and,  secondly,  of  all  those  which,  without  trading  to 
it  directly,  send,  through  the  medium  of  other  countries,  goods  to  it 
of  tiieir  own  produce ;  such  as  Austrian  Flanders  and  some  provinces 
of  Germany,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  countries  before 
mentioned,  send  to  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  and  other 
goods.  All  such  countries  have  evidently  gained  a  more  exten^ive 
market  for  their  surplus  produce,  and  must  consequently  have  been 
encouraged  to  increase  its  quantity. 

But  tliat  those  great  events  should  likewise  have  contributed  to 
encourage  the  industry  of  countries  such  as  Hungary  and  Poland, 
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which  may  never^  perhaps,  have  sent  a  single  commodity  of  their 
own  produce  to  America,  is  not^  perhaps^  altogether  so  evident. 
T^i  those  events  have  done  so,  however^  cannot  be  doubted.  Some 
part  of  the  produce  of  America  is  consumed  in  Hungary  and 
Poland,  and  there  is  some  demand  there  for  the  sugar,  chocolate^  and 
tobacco  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.  But  those  commodities 
must  bo  purchased  with  something  which  is  either  the  produce  of 
the  industry  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  or  with  something  which  had 
been  purchased  with  some  part  of  that  produce.  Those  commodi- 
ties of  America  are  new  values,  new  equivalents,  introduced  into 
Hungary  and  Poland,  to  be  exchanged  there  for  the  surplus  produce 
of  those  countries.  By  being  carried  thither  they  create  a  new  and 
more  extensive  market  for  that  surplus  produce.  They  raise  its  value, 
and  thereby  contribute  to  encourage  its  increase.  Though  no  part 
of  it  may  ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  carried  to  other 
countries  which  purchase  it  with  a  part  of  their  share  of  the  surplus 
produce  of  America;  and  it  may  find  a  market  by  means  of  the 
circulation  of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put  into  motion  by 
the  surplus  produce  of  America. 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contributed  to  increase  the 
enjoyments  and  to  augment  the  industry  of  countries  which  not 
only  never  sent  any  commodities  to  America,  but  never  received  any 
from  it.  Even  such  countries  may  have  received  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  other  commodities  from  countries  of  which  the  surplus 
produce  had  been  augmented  by  means  of  the  American  trade. 
Tliis  greater  abundance,  as  it  must  necessarily  have  increased  Uieir 
enjojrments,  so  it  must  likewise  have  augmented  their  industry.  A 
greater  numljcr  of  new  ecjuivalcnts  of  some  kind  or  other  must  have 
been  presented  to  them  to  be  exchanged  for  the  surplus  produce  of 
that  industry.  A  more  extensive  market  must  have  been  created 
for  that  surplus  produce,  so  as  to  raise  its  value,  and  tliereby 
encourage  its  increase.  The  mass  of  commodities  annually  thrown 
into  the  great  circle  of  European  commerce,  and  by  its  various 
revolutions  annually  distributed  among  all  the  different  nations 
comprehended  within  it,  must  have  been  augmented  by  the  whole 
surplus  produce  of  America.  A  greater  share  of  this  greater  mass, 
therefore,  is  likely  to  have  fallen  \a  each  of  those  nations,  to  have 
increased  their  enjoyments  and  augmented  their  industry. 

Tlie  exclusive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends  to  diminish,  orj 
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at  least,  to  kcci>  down  below  what  they  would  otherwise  rise  to,  both 
the  enjoyments  and  industry  of  all  those  nations  in  general,  and  of 
the  American  colonies  in  particular.  It  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
action  of  one  of  the  great  springs  which  puts  into  motion  a  great 
part  of  the  business  of  mankind.  By  rendering  the  colony  produce 
dearer  in  all  other  countries,  it  lessens  its  consumption,  and  thereby 
cramps  the  industry  of  the  colonies,  and  both  the  enjoyments  and 
the  industry  of  all  other  countries,  which  both  enjoy  less  when  they 
pay  more  for  what  they  enjoy,  and  produce  less  when  they  get  less 
for  what  they  produce.  By  rendering  the  produce  of  all  other  coun- 
tries dearer  in  the  colonies,  it  cramps,  in  the  same  manner,  the  in- 
dustry of  all  other  countries,  and  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  colonies.  It  is  a  clog  which,  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  some  particular  countries,  embarrasses  the  pleasures  and  encum- 
bers the  industry  of  all  other  countries;  but  of  the  colonies  more 
than  of  any  other.  It  not  only  excludes,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
other  countries  from  one  particular  market,  but  it  confines,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  colonies  to  one  particular  market ;  and  the  difference 
is  Tcry  great  between  being  excluded  from  one  particular  market, 
when  all  others  are  open,  and  being  confined  to  one  particular 
market,  when  all  others  arc  shut  up.  The  surplus  produce  of  the 
colonies,  however,  is  the  original  source  of  all  that  increase  of  en- 
joyments and  industry  which  Euroi)e  derives  from  the  discovery  and 
colonisation  of  America;  and  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  mother 
countries  tends  to  render  this  source  much  less  abundant  than  it 
otiierwise  would  be. 

llie  particular  advantages  which  each  colonising  country  derives 
from  the  colonies  which  particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  dif- 
ferent kinds :  first,  those  common  advantages  which  every  empire 
derives  from  the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominion ;  and,  secondly, 
those  peculiar  advantages  which  are  supposed  to  result  from  pro- 
vinces of  so  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  tlie  European  colonies  of 
America. 

The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives  from  the 
provinces  subject  to  its  dominion,  consist,  first,  in  the  military  force 
which  they  furnish  for  its  defence ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  revenue 
which  they  furnish  for  the  support  of  its  civil  government.  The 
Roman  colonies  furnished  occasionally  both  one  and  the  other.  The 
Greek  colonies,  sometimes,  furnished  a  military  force ;  but  seldom 
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any  revenue.  They  seldom  acknowledged  themselves  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were  generally  her  allies  in 
warj  but  very  seldom  her  subjects  in  peace. 

The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never  yet  furnished  any 
military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  mother  country.  Their  military 
force  has  never  yet  been  sufficient  for  their  own  defence ;  and  in  the 
different  wars  in  which  the  mother  countries  have  been  engaged^ 
the  defence  of  their  colonies  has  generally  occasioned  a  very  con- 
siderable distraction  of  the  military  force  of  those  countries.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  all  the  European  colonies  have,  without  ex- 
ception, been  a  cause  rather  of  weakness  than  of  strength  to  their 
respective  mother  countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have  contributed  any 
revenue  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother  country,  or  the  support 
of  her  civil  government.  The  taxes  which  have  been  levied  upon 
those  of  other  European  nations,  upon  those  of  England  in  par- 
ticular, have  seldom  been  equal  to  the  expense  laid  out  upon  them 
in  time  of  peace,  and  never  sufficient  to  defray  that  which  they  occa- 
sioned in  time  of  war.  Such  colonies,  therefore,  have  been  a  source 
of  expense  and  not  of  revenue  to  their  respective  mother  countries. 

The  advantages  of  such  colonies  to  their  respective  mother  coun- 
tries consist  altogether  in  those  peculiar  advantages  which  are 
supposed  to  result  from  provinces  of  so  very  peculiar  a  nature  as 
the  European  colonies  of  America ;  and  the  exclusive  trade,  it  is 
acknowledged,  is  the  sole  source  of  all  those  peculiar  advantages. 

In  consequence  of  this  exclusive  trade,  all  that  i)art  of  the  sui*plu8 
produce  of  the  English  colonies,  for  example,  which  consists  in  what 
are  called  enumerated  commodities,  can  be  sent  to  no  other  country 
but  England.  Other  countries  must  afterwards  buy  it  of  her.  It 
must  be  cheaper  therefore  in  England  than  it  can  be  in  any  other 
country,  and  must  contribute  more  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of 
England  than  those  of  any  other  country.  It  must  likewise  con- 
tribute more  to  encourage  her  industry.  For  all  those  parts  of  her 
own  surplus  produce  which  England  exchanges  for  those  enumerated 
commodities,  she  must  get  a  better  price  than  any  other  countries 
can  get  for  the  like  parts  of  theirs,  when  they  exchange  them  for 
the  same  commodities.  The  manufactures  of  England,  for  example^ 
will  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own 
colonies  than  the  like  manufactures  of  other  countries  can  purchase 
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of  tliat  sugar  and  tobacco.  So  Far,  therefore,  as  the  manufactures 
of  England  and  those  of  other  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged 
for  tlie  sugar  and  tobacco  of  the  English  colonies,  this  superiority  of 
price  gives  an  encouragement  to  the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter 
can  in  these  circumstances  enjoy.  The  exclusive  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies, therefore,  as  it  diminishes,  or  at  least  keeps  down  below  what 
they  would  otherwise  rise  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  industry 
of  the  countries  which  do  not  possess  it ;  so  it  gives  an  evident  ad- 
vantage to  the  countries  which  do  possess  it  over  those  other 
countries. 

This  advantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  rather 
what  may  be  called  a  relative  than  an  absolute  advantage;  and  to 
give  a  superiority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather  by  de- 
pressing the  industry  and  produce  of  other  countries,  than  by 
raising  those  of  that  particular  country  above  what  they  would 
naturally  rise  to  in  the  case  of  free  trade. 

The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  example,  by  means  of 
the  monopoly  which  England  enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper 
to  England  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom  England  commonly 
sells  a  considerable  part  of  it.  But  had  France  and  all  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  been,  at  all  times,  allowed  a  free  trade  to  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of  those  colonies  might,  by  this  time, 
have  come  cheaper  than  it  actually  does,  not  only  to  all  those  other 
countries,  but  likewise  to  England.  The  produce  of  tobacco,  in 
consequence  of  a  market  so  much  more  extensive  than  any  which  it 
has  hitherto  enjoyed,  might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time  have 
been  so  much  increased  as  to  reduce  the  proBts  of  a  tobacco  planta-  i^ 
tion  to  their  natural  level  with  those  of  a  corn  plantation,  which,  it 
is  supposed,  they  are  still  somewhat  above.  The  price  of  tobacco 
might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time  have  fallen  somewhat 
lower  than  it  is  at  present.  An  equal  quantity  of  the  commodities 
either  of  England,  or  of  those  of  other  countries,  might  have  pur- 
chased in  Maryland  and  Virginia  a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco  than 
it  can  do  at  present,  and  consequently  have  been  sold  there  for  so 
much  a  better  price.  So  far  as  that  weed,  therefore,  can,  by  its 
cheapness  and  abundance,  increase  the  enjoyments  or  augment  the 
industry  either  of  England  or  of  any  other  country,  it  would,  pro- 
bably, in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  have  produced  both  tliese  effects 
in  somewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  present.     England, 
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indeed,  would  not  in  this  case  have  had  any  advantage  over  other 
countries.  She  might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her  colonies 
somewhat  cheaper,  and,  consequently,  have  sold  some  of  her  own 
commodities  somewhat  dearer  than  she  actually  does.  But  she 
could  neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor  sold  the  other  dearer 
than  any  other  country  might  have  done.  She  might  perhaps  have 
gained  an  absolute,  but  she  would  certainly  have  lost  a  relative 
advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  advantage  in  the  colony 
trade,  in  order  to  execute  the  invidious  and  malignant  project  of 
excluding  as  much  as  possible  other  nations  from  any  share  in  it, 
England,  there  are  very  probable  reasons  for  believing,  has  not  only 
sacrificed  a  part  of  the  absolute  advantage  which  she,  as  well  as 
every  other  nation,  might  have  derived  from  that  trade,  but  has 
subjected  herself  both  to  an  absolute  and  to  a  relative  disadvantage 
in  almost  every  other  branch  of  trade. 

When,  by  the  Act  of  Navigation,  England  assumed  to  herself  the 
monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  the  foreign  capitals  which  had  before 
been  employed  in  it  were  necessarily  withdrawn  from  it.  The 
English  capital,  which  had  before  carried  on  but  a  part  of  it,  was 
now  to  carry  on  the  whole.  The  capital  which  had  before  supplied 
the  colonies  with  but  a  part  of  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from 
Europe,  was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  supply  them  with  the 
whole.  But  it  could  not  supply  them  with  the  whole,  and  the 
goods  with  which  it  did  supply  them  were  necessarily  sold  very  dear. 
Tlie  capital  which  had  before  l>ought  but  a  part  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  colonics,  was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  supply  the 
whole.  But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole  at  anything  near, the  old 
price,  and,  therefore,  whatever  it  did  buy  it  necessarily  bought  very 
cheap.  But  in  an  employment  of  capital  in  which  the  merchant 
sold  very  dear  and  bought  very  cheap,  the  profit  must  have  been 
very  great,  and  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in  other 
branches  of  trade.  This  superiority  of  profit  in  the  colony  trade 
could  not  fail  to  draw  from  other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the 
capital  which  had  before  been  employed  in  them.  But  this  revul- 
sion of  capital,  as  it  must  have  gradually  increased  the  competition 
of  capitals  in  the  colony  trade,  so  it  must  have  gradually  diminished 
that  competition  in  all  those  other  branches  of  trade ;  as  it  must 
have  gradually  lowered  the  profits  of  the  one,  so  it  must  have 
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giiidunlly  raised  those  ol'  tlic  oilier,  till  ilic  proliis  of  all  came  to  a 
new  levels  diflerent  from  and  somewhat  higher  than  that  at  which 
they  had  been  before. 

This  double  eflect,  of  drawing  capital  from  all  other  trades,  and 
of  raising  the  rate  of  profit  somewhat  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  in  all  trades^  was  not  only  produced  by  this 
monopoly  upon  its  first  establishment^  but  has  continued  to  be  pro- 
duced by  it  ever  since. 

First,  this  moiio|)oly  has  been  continually  drawing  capital  from 
all  other  trades  to  be  employed  in  that  of  the  colonies. 

Tliough  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  very  much 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Act  of  Navigation,  it  certainly  has  not 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  colonies.  But  the 
foreign  trade  of  every  country  naturally  increases  in  proportion  to 
its  wealth,  its  suri)]us  produce  in  proportion  to  its  whole  produce ; 
and  (h'cat  Britnin  having  engrossed  to  herself  almost  the  whole  of 
what  may  be  called  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  her  capital 
not  having  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  extent  of  that 
trade,  she  could  not  carry  it  on  without  continually  withdrawing 
from  other  branches  of  trade  some  part  of  the  capital  which  had  be- 
fore been  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  withholding  from  them  a 
great  deal  more  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  them.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Act  of  Navigation,  accordingly,  the  colony 
trade  has  been  continually  increasing,  while  many  other  branches  of 
foreign  trade,  particularly  of  that  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have 
been  continually  decaying.  Our  manufactures  for  foreign  sale, 
instead  of  being  suited,  as  before  the  Act  of  Navigation,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring market  of  Europe,  or  to  the  more  distant  one  of  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  have,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  been  accommodated  to  the  still  more  distant  one  of  the 
colonies,  to  the  market  in  which  they  have  the  monopoly,  rather 
than  to  that  in  which  tliey  have  many  competitors.  The  causes  of 
decay  in  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  and  other  writers,^  have  been  sought  for  in  the  excess  and 
improper  mode  of  taxation,  in  the  high  price  of  labour,  in  the  increase 
of  luxury,  &c.,  may  all  be  found  in  the  overgrowth  of  tiie  colony 
trade,     llic  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  though  very  great, 

*  See  above,  page  88. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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yet  not  being  infinite^  and  though  greatly  increased  since  the  Act 
of  Navigation,  yet  not  being  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
colony  trade^  that  trade  could  not  possibly  be  carried  on  without 
withdrawing  some  part  of  that  capital  from  other  branches  of  trade, 
nor  consequently  without  some  decay  of  those  other  branches. 

England,  it  must  be  observed^  was  a  great  trading  country,  her 
mercantile  capital  was  very  great  and  likely  to  become  still  greater 
and  greater  every  day,  not  only  before  the  Act  of  Navigation  had 
established  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade^  but  before  that  trade 
was  very  considerable.  In  the  Dutch  war^  during  the  government 
of  Cromwellj  her  navy  was  superior  to  that  of  Holland;  and  in 
that  which  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
it  was  at  least  equals  perhaps  superior^  to  the  united  navies  of  France 
and  Holland.  Its  superiority,  perhaps,  would  scarce  appear  greater 
in  the  present  times ;  at  least,  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  Dutch  commerce  now  which  it  did  then. 
But  this  gpreat  naval  power  could  not,  in  either  of  those  wars,  be 
owing  to  the  Act  of  Navigation.^  During  the  first  of  them,  the  plan 
of  that  Act  had  been  but  just  formed;  and  though  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  second  it  had  been  fully  enacted  by  legal 
authority,  yet  no  part  of  it  could  have  had  time  to  produce  any 
considerable  effect,  and  least  of  all  that  part  which  established  the 
exclusive  trade  to  the  colonies.  Both  the  colonies  and  their  trade 
were  inconsiderable  then  in  comparison  of  what  they  are  now.  The 
island  of  Jamaica  was  an  unwholesome  desert,  little  inhabited,  and 
less  cultivated.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  Dutch ;  the  half  of  St.  Christopher's  in  that  of  the  French. 
The  island  of  Antigua,  the  two  Carolinas,  Pennsylvania,  Ceorgia, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  were  not  planted.  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New 
England  were  planted ;  and  though  they  were  very  thriving 
colonies,  yet  there  was  not,  perhaps,  at  that  time  either  in  Europe 
or  America  a  single  person  who  foresaw  or  even  suspected  the  rapid 
progress  which   they  have  since  made  in  wealth,  population,  and 

>  In  ihii  paasftgo  the  author  is  ioclined  to  bring  about  whatever  reiulta  might 

to  withdraw  a  little  of  that  Uudation  liave  been  expected  from  it,  the  Dutch 

which  he  previoualy  bestowed  on  the  Act  navy  was  so  far  from  being  deprewed, 

of  Navigation.     It  does  not  appear  that  that,  for  the  first  and  Uuit  time,  it  in- 

the  nation  grew  in  mercantile  strength  flicted  humiliating  losses  on  the  British 

by  that  Act,  but  in  spite  of  it.     Nay,  marine, 
aher  it  had  l>een  established  long  enough 
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iinprovcmciit.  Tlic  islniul  of  Barbadocs^  in  short,  was  the  only 
British  colony  of  any  consequence  of  which  the  condition  at  that 
time  bore  any  resemblance  to  what  it  is  at  present.  The  trade 
of  the  colonics,  of  which  England,  even  for  some  time  after  the  Act 
of  Navigation,  enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  Act  of  Navigation  was 
not  very  strictly  executed  till  several  years  after  it  was  enacted), 
could  not  at  that  time  be  the  cause  of  the  great  trade  of  England, 
nor  of  the  great  naval  power  which  was  supported  by  that  trade. 
Tlie  trade  which  at  that  time  snpix)rted  that  great  naval  power 
was  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  But  the  share  which  Great  Britain  at  present 
enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not  support  any  such  great  naval  power. 
Had  the  growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to  all  nations, 
whatever  share  of  it  might  have  fallen  to  Great  Britain  (and  a  very  \^ 
considerable  share  would  probably  have  fallen  to  her),  must  have 
been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which  she  was  l^efore  in 
possession.  In  consequence  of  the  monopoly,  the  increase  of  the 
colony  trade  has  not  so  much  occasioned  an  addition  to  the 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total  change  in  its 
direction. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  necessarily  contributed  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  profit  in  all  the  different  branches  of  British  trade  higher 
than  it  naturally  would  have  been  had  all  nations  been  allowed 
a  free  trade  to  the  British  colonies. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  necessarily  drew  towards 
that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord ;  so  by  the  expulsion 
of  all  foreign  capitals  it  necessarily  reduced  the  whole  quantity  of 
capital  employed  in  that  trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have 
been  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade.  But,  by  lessening  the  competition 
of  capitals  in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the  rate  of 
profit  in  that  branch.  By  lessening  too  the  competition  of  British 
capitals  in  all  other  branches  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the  rate 
of  British  profit  in  all  those  other  branches.  Whatever  may  have 
been,  at  any  particular  period,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Act  of 
Navigation,  the  state  or  extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  must,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  state,  have  raised  the  ordinary  rate  of  British 
profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  both  in  that  and 

N  2 
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in  all  the  other  branches  of  British  trade.  If,  since  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  Act  of  Navigation,  the  ordinary  rate  of  British  profit 
has  fallen  considerably,  as  it  certainly  has,  it  must  have  fallen  still 
lower,  had  not  the  monopoly  established  by  that  Act  contributed  to 
keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raises  in  any  country  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  necessarily  subjects  that  country 
both  to  an  absolute  and  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  every  branch 
of  trade  of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly. 

It  subjects  her  to  an  absolute  disadvantage;  because  in  such 
branches  of  trade  her  merchants  cannot  get  this  greater  profit, 
without  selling  dearer  than  they  otherwise  would  do  both  the  goods 
of  foreign  countries  which  they  import  into  their  own,  and  the 
goods  of  their  own  country  which  they  export  to  foreign  countries. 
Their  own  country  must  both  buy  dearer  and  sell  dearer;  must 
both  buy  less  and  sell  less ;  must  both  enjoy  less  and  produce  less, 
than  she  otherwise  would  do. 

It  subjects  her  to  a  relative  disadvantage;  because  in  such 
branches  of  trade  it  sets  other  countries  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  absolute  disadvantage,  either  more  above  her  or  less  below 
her  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  It  enables  Uiem  botli  to  enjoy 
more  and  to  produce  more  in  proportion  to  what  she  enjoys  and 
produces.  It  renders  their  superiority  greater  or  their  inferiority 
less  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  By  raising  the  price  of  her 
produce  above  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants 
of  other  countries  to  undersell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and  thereby 
to  justle  her  out  of  almost  all  those  branches  of  trade  of  which  she 
has  not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high  wages  of  British 
labour  as  the  cause  of  their  manufactures  being  undersold  in  foreign 
markets ;  but  they  are  silent  about  the  high  profits  of  stock.  They 
complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  people;  but  they  say 
nothing  of  Uieir  own.  Tlie  high  profits  of  British  stock,  however, 
may  contribute  towards  raising  the  price  of  British  manufactures  in 
many  cases  as  much,  and  in  some  perhaps  more,  than  the  high 
wages  of  British  labour. 

It  is  in  tliis  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  one  may 
justly  say,  has  partly  been  drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the 
greater  \m'i  of  the  didcrcnt  bnuichcs  of  inule  of  which  she  has  not 
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ilio  monopoly ;  from  the  timlc  of  Europe  in  particular,  and  from 
tliat  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea. 

It  lias  partly  been  drawn  from  those  branches  of  trade ;  by  the 
attraction  of  superior  profit  in  the  colony  trade  in  consequence  of 
the  continual  increase  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  carry  it 
on  the  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them ;  by  the  advantage  which 
the  high  rate  of  profit,  established  in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other 
countries^  in  all  the  diflTerent  branches  of  trade  of  which  Great 
Britain  has  not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn  from  those  other 
branches  a  part  of  the  British  capital  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed  in  them,  so  it  has  forced  into  them  many  foreign  capitals 
which  would  never  have  gone  to  them,  had  they  not  been  expelled 
from  the  colony  trade.  In  those  other  branches  of  trade  it  has 
diminished  the  com]H3tition  of  British  capitals,  and  tliereby  raised 
the  rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  increased  the  competition  of  foreign  capitals, 
and  thereby  sunk  the  rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Both  in  the  one  way  and  in  the  other  it  must 
evidently  have  subjected  Great  Britain  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in 
all  those  other  branches  of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  is  more 
advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any  other ;  and  the  monopoly, 
by  forcing  into  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  than  what  would  otherwise  have  g^ne  to  it,  has 
turned  that  capital  into  an  employment  more  advantageous  to  the 
country  than  any  other  which  it  could  have  found. 

Tlie  most  advantageous  employment  of  any  capital  to  the  country 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  that  which  maintains  there  the  greatest 
quantity  of  productive  labour,  and  increases  the  most  the  annual 
produce  of  the  Lnnd  and  Labour  of  that  country.  But  the  quantity 
of  productive  lal)our  which  any  capital  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  can  maintain,  is  exactly  in  proportion,  it  has 
been  shown  in  the  Second  Book,  to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.  A 
capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  of  which  the  returns  are  made  regularly  once 
in  the  year,  can  keep  in  constant  employment,  in  the  country  to 
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which  it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  equal  to  what 
a  thousand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  If  the  returns 
are  made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in  constant  em- 
ployment a  quantity  of  productive  labour  equal  to  what  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  A  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  is  upon  this 
account,  in  general,  more  advantageous  than  one  c^sirriod  on  witli 
a  distant  country ;  and  for  the  same  reason  a  direct  foreign  trade  of 
consumption,  as  it  has  likewise  been  shown  in  the  Second  Book,  is 
in  general  more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  so  far  as  it  has  operated 
upon  the  employment  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  has  in  all 
cases  forced  some  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption 
carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more 
distant  country,  and  in  many  cases  from  a  direct  foreign  trade 
of  consumption  to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  tlie  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  in  all  cases  forced 
some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with 
a  more  distant  country. 

It  has,  in  all  cases,  forced  some  part  of  that  capital  from  the 
trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  Sen,  to  that  with  the  more  distant  regions  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  from  which  the  returns  are  neces- 
sarily less  frequent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  distance, 
but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  those  countries. 
New  colonies,  it  has  already  been  observed,  are  always  under- 
stocked. Their  capital  is  always  much  less  than  what  they  could 
employ  with  great  profit  and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  land.  They  have  a  constant  demand,  therefore, 
for  more  capital  than  they  have  of  their  own ;  and,  in  order  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow  as 
much  as  they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to  whom  they  are,  there- 
fore, always  in  debt.  Tlie  most  common  way  in  which  the  colonists 
contract  this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon  bond  of  the  rich 
people  of  the  mother  country,  though  they  sometimes  do  this  too, 
but  by  running  as  much  in  arrear  to  their  correspondents,  who 
supply  them  with  goods  from  Europe,  as  those  correspondents  will 
allow  them.     Ilicir  aiuiual  returns  fretiucntly  do  not  amount  to 
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more  llinn  a  iliinl,  nnd  Roinotiincf;  not  1^)  bo  ^rcat  a  proiKirtion  of 
what  they  owe.     The  whole  capital,  therefore,  which  their  cor- 
respondents advance  to  them  is  seldom  returned  to  Britain  in  less 
than  three,  and  sometimes  not  in  less  than  four  or  five  years.     But 
a  British  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  example,  which  is  re- 
turned to  Great  Britain  only  once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  con- 
stant employment  only  one-fifth  part  of  the  British  industry  which 
it  could  maintain  if  the  whole  was  returned  once  in  the  year ;  and, 
instead  of  the  quantity  of  industry  which  a  thousand  pounds  could 
maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  constant  employment  the  quantity 
only  which  two  hundred  pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year.     The 
planter,  no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he  pays  for  the  goods 
from  Europe,  by  the  interest  upon  the  bills  which  he  g^nts  at 
distant  dates,  and  by  the  commission  upon  the  renewal  of  those 
which  he  grants  at  near  dates,  makes  up,  and  probably  more  than 
makes  up,  all  the  loss  which  his  correspondent  can  sustain  by  this 
delay.     But,  though  he  may  make  up  the  loss  of  his  correspondent, 
he  cannot  make  up  that  of  Great  Britain.     In  a  trade  of  which  the 
returns  are  very  distant,  the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as  great 
or  greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are  very  frequent  and  near; 
but  the  advantage  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  the  quantity 
of   productive    labour    constantly   maintained    there,   the   annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour,  must  always  be  much  less.     That 
the  returns  of  the  trade  to  America,  and  still  more  those  of  that 
to  the  West  Indies,  are,  in  general,  not  only  more  distant,  but 
more  irregular,  and  more  uncertain  too,  than  those  of  the  trade 
to  any  part  of  Europe,  or  even  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  will  readily  be  allowed,  I  imagine,  by  every- 
body who  has  any  exi>cricnce  of  those  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has,  in  many  cases, 
forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a  direct 
foreign  trade  of  conRumptiou  int«)  a  round-alK>ut  one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which  can  be  sent  to  no 
other  market  but  Great  Britain,  there  are  several  of  which  the 
quantity  exceeds  very  much  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain^ 
and  of  which  a  part,  therefore,  must  be  exported  to  other  countries. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  without  foraing  some  part  of  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain  into  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption. 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  example,  send  annually  to  Great  Britain 
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upwards  of  ninety-six  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco^  and  the  con- 
sumption of  Great  Britain  is  said  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thousand. 
Upwards  of  eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads,  therefore,  must  be 
exported  to  other  countries,  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  the 
countries  which  lie  round   the   Baltic   and  Mediterranean   Seas. 
But  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which  brings  those 
eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  to  Great  Britain,  which  re-exports 
them  from  thence  to  those  other  countries,  and  which  brings  back 
from  those  other  countries  to  Great  Britain  either  goods  or  money 
in  return,  is  employed  in  a  round-about  foreign  trade   of  con- 
sumption, and  is  necessarily  foi*coil  into  this  employment  in  oixler 
to  disclose  of  this  great  surplus.     If  we  would  compute  in  how 
many  years  the  whole  of  this  capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to 
Great  Britain,  we  must  add  to  the  distance  of  the  American  returns 
that  of  the  returns  from  those  other  countries.     If,  in  the  direct 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  which  we  carry  on  with  America, 
the  whole  capital  employed  frequently  does  not  come  back  in  less 
than  three  or  four  years ;  the  whole  capital  employed  in  this  round- 
about one  is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  less  tlian  four  or  five. 
If  the  one  can  keep  in  constant  employment  but  a  third  or  a  fourth 
part  of  the  domestic  industry  which   could   be  maintained  by  a 
capital  returned  once  in  the  year,  tlie  other  can  keep  in  constant 
employment  but  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  that  industry.     At  some 
of  the  outports  a  credit  is  commonly  given  to  those  foreign  corre- 
spondents to  whom  they  export  their  tobacco.      At  the  port  of 
London,  indeed,  it  is  commonly  sold  for  ready  money.     The  rule 
is,  Weigh  and  pay.     At  the  port  of  London,  therefore,  the  final 
returns  of  tlie  whole  round-about  trade  are  more  distant  than  the 
returns  from  America  by  the  time  only  which  the  goods  may  lie 
unsold  in  the  warehouse ;  where,  however,  they  may  sometimes  lie 
long  enough.     But,  had  not  the  colonies   been    confined   to  the 
market  of  Great  Britain  for  the  sale  of  their  tobacco,  very  little 
more  of  it  would  probably  have  come  to  us  than  what  was  necessary 
for  the  home  consumption.^     The  goods  which  Great  Britain  pur- 

'  It  doe*  not   follow  that  a   country  the  trade,  the  more  will  such  a  determi- 

which  anumes  no  monopoly  of  import,  nation  take  place.    Thui  country  has  now 

and   puta  imported   gooos  at  no   duuul-  become  the  entrep6t  of  many  im|)ortani 

Tantage  on  ineir  exportation,  will  ceaiie  objects  of  commerce,  aa  cotton,  wool,  and 

to  became  an  entrepot,  in  other  words,  metals.    Before  long,  it  will  be  the  eutro- 

to  appropriate  a  large  share  of  the  carry-  pdt  of  corn. 
ing  trade.     On  Uki  contrary,  tlie   freer 
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cimscfi  ati  present  for  her  own  eonsumption  with  tlic  great  surplus 
of  tobacco  w]nc]i  s]ie  exports  to  other  countries^  she  would^  in  this 
case,  probably  have  purchased  with  the  immediate  produce  of  her 
own  industry,  or  with  some  part  of  her  own  manufactures.  That 
produce,  those  manufactures,  instead  of  being  almost  entirely  suited 
to  one  great  market,  as  at  present,  would  probably  have  been  fitted 
to  a  great  number  of  smaller  markets.  Instead  of  one  great  round- 
about foreign  trade  of  consumption,  Great  Britain  would  probably 
have  carried  on  a  great  number  of  small  direct  foreign  trades  of  the 
same  kind.  On  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  returns,  a  part, 
and  probably  but  a  small  part,  perhaps  not  above  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  the  capital  which  at  present  carries  on  this  great  round- 
al>out  trade,  might  have  been  sufRcient  to  carry  on  all  those  small 
direct  ones,  might  have  kept  in  constant  employment  an  equal 
quantity  of  British  industry,  and  have  equally  supported  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  purposes 
of  this  trade  being  in  this  manner  answered  by  a  much  smaller 
capital,  there  would  have  been  a  hu*g^  spare  capital  to  apply  to 
other  purposes;  to  improve  the  lands,  to  increase  the  manufac- 
tures, and  to  extend  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  to  come  into  ^^ 
competition  at  least  with  the  other  British  capitals  employed  in 
all  those  different  ways,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit  in  them 
all,  and  thereby  to  give  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  supe- 
riority over  other  countries  still  gpreater  than  what  she  at  present 
enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has  forced  some  part  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption 
to  a  carrying  trade ;  and,  consequently,  from  supporting  more  or 
less  the  industry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in 
supporting  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of  some 
other  countries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  arc  annually  purchased  with  the 
great  surplus  of  eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  annually 
re-exported  from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  consumed  in  Great 
Britain.  Part  of  them,  linen  from  Germany  and  Holland,  for 
example,  is  returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  particular  consumption. 
But  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which  buys  the 
tobacco  with  which  this  linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  necessarily 
withdrawn  from  supporting  the  industry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
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yet  not  being  infinite^  and  though  greatly  increased  since  the  Act 
of  Navigation,  yet  not  being  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
colony  trade^  that  trade  could  not  possibly  be  earned  on  without 
withdrawing  some  part  of  that  capital  from  other  branches  of  trade, 
nor  consequently  without  some  decay  of  those  other  branches. 

England,  it  must  be  observed^  was  a  great  trading  country,  her 
mercantile  capital  was  very  great  and  likely  to  become  still  greater 
and  greater  every  day,  not  only  before  the  Act  of  Navigation  had 
established  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade^  but  before  that  trade 
was  very  considerable.  In  the  Dutch  war^  during  the  government 
of  Cromwell^  her  navy  was  superior  to  that  of  Holland;  and  in 
that  which  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
it  was  at  least  equals  perhaps  superior^  to  the  united  navies  of  France 
and  Holland.  Its  superiority^  perhaps^  would  scarce  appear  greater 
in  the  present  times ;  at  least,  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  Dutch  commerce  now  which  it  did  then. 
But  this  great  naval  power  could  not,  in  either  of  those  wars^  be 
owing  to  the  Act  of  Navigation.^  During  the  first  of  them,  the  plan 
of  that  Act  had  been  but  just  formed;  and  though  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  second  it  had  been  fully  enacted  by  legal 
authority,  yet  no  part  of  it  could  have  had  time  to  produce  any 
considerable  effect^  and  least  of  all  that  part  which  established  the 
exclusive  trade  to  the  colonies.  Both  the  colonies  and  their  trade 
were  inconsiderable  then  in  comparison  of  what  they  are  now.  The 
island  of  Jamaica  was  an  unwholesome  desert^  little  inhabited^  and 
less  cultivated.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  Dutch;  the  half  of  St.  Christopher's  in  that  of  the  French. 
The  island  of  Antigua,  the  two  Carolinas,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  were  not  planted.  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New 
England  were  planted ;  and  though  they  were  very  thriving 
colonies,  yet  there  was  not,  perhaps,  at  that  time  either  in  Europe 
or  America  a  single  person  who  foresaw  or  even  suspected  the  rapid 
progress  which  they  have  since  made  in  wealth,  population,  and 

^  In  thia  paasaffe  the  autlior  is  inclined  to  bring  abont  whAtever  reaultn  might 

to  withdraw  a   Uttle  of  that  buidation  have  b^n  expected  from  it,  the  Dutch 

which  he  previouBly  beetowed  on  the  Act  navy  was  so  far  from  being  depressed, 

of  Navigation.     It  does  not  appear  that  that,  for  the  first  and  Ust  time,  it  in- 

the  nation  grew  in  mercantile  strength  flicted  humiliating  losses  on  the  British 

by  that  Act,  but  in  spite  of  it.     Nay,  marine, 
after  it  had  been  established  long  enough 
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improvement.  Tlie  island  of  Barbndoes,  in  short,  was  the  only 
British  eolony  of  any  consequence  of  which  the  condition  at  that 
time  bore  any  resemblance  to  what  it  is  at  present.  The  trade 
of  the  colonics,  of  which  England,  even  for  some  time  after  the  Act 
of  Navigation,  enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  Act  of  Navigation  was 
not  very  strictly  executed  till  several  years  after  it  was  enacted), 
could  not  at  that  time  be  the  cause  of  the  great  trade  of  England, 
nor  of  the  great  naval  power  which  was  supported  by  that  trade. 
Hie  trade  which  at  that  time  sup}X)rtcd  that  great  naval  power 
was  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  But  the  share  which  Great  Britain  at  present 
enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not  support  any  such  great  naval  power. 
Had  the  growing  trade  of  the  colonics  been  left  free  to  all  nations, 
whatever  share  of  it  might  have  fallen  to  Great  Britain  (and  a  very  i^^ 
considerable  share  would  probably  have  fallen  to  her),  must  have 
Wn  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which  she  was  before  in 
possession.  In  consequence  of  the  monopoly,  the  increase  of  the 
colony  trade  has  not  so  much  occasioned  an  addition  to  the 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total  change  in  its 
direction. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  necessarily  contributed  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  profit  in  all  the  difierent  branches  of  British  trade  higher 
than  it  naturally  would  have  been  had  all  nations  been  allowed 
a  free  trade  to  the  British  colonies. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  necessarily  drew  towards 
that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord ;  so  by  the  expulsion 
of  all  foreign  capitals  it  necessarily  reduced  the  whole  quantity  of 
capital  employed  in  that  trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have 
been  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade.  But,  by  lessening  the  competition 
of  capitals  in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the  rate  of 
profit  in  that  brunch.  By  lessening  too  the  competition  of  British 
capitals  in  all  other  branches  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the  rate 
of  British  profit  in  all  those  other  branches.  Whatever  may  have 
been,  at  any  particular  period,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Act  of 
Navigation,  the  state  or  extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  must,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  state,  have  raised  the  ordinary  rate  of  British 
profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  both  in  that  and 

N  a 
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in  all  the  other  branches  of  British  trade.  If^  shice  the  estublish- 
ment  of  the  Act  of  Navigation^  the  ordinary  rate  of  British  profit 
has  fallen  considerably^  as  it  certainly  has,  it  must  have  fallen  still 
lower^  had  not  the  monopoly  established  by  that  Act  contributed  to 
keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raises  in  any  country  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  necessarily  subjects  that  country 
both  to  an  absolute  and  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  every  branch 
of  trade  of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly. 

It  subjects  her  to  an  absolute  disadvantage;  because  in  such 
branches  of  trade  her  merchants  cannot  get  this  greater  profit, 
without  selling  dearer  than  they  otherwise  would  do  both  the  goods 
of  foreign  countries  which  they  import  into  their  own,  and  the 
goods  of  their  own  country  which  they  export  to  foreign  countries. 
Their  own  country  must  both  buy  dearer  and  sell  dearer;  must 
both  buy  less  and  sell  less ;  must  both  enjoy  less  and  produce  less, 
than  she  otherwise  would  do. 

It  subjects  her  to  a  relative  disadvantage;  because  in  such 
branches  of  trade  it  sets  oUier  countries  which  aro  not  subject  to 
the  same  absolute  disadvantage,  either  more  above  her  or  less  below 
her  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  It  enables  tliem  botli  to  enjoy 
more  and  to  produce  more  in  proportion  to  what  she  enjoys  and 
produces.  It  renders  their  superiority  greater  or  their  inferiority 
less  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  By  raising  the  price  of  her 
produce  above  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants 
of  other  countries  to  undersell  her  in  forcign  markets,  and  thereby 
to  justle  her  out  of  almost  all  those  branches  of  trade  of  which  she 
has  not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high  wages  of  British 
labour  as  the  cause  of  their  manufactures  being  undersold  in  foreign 
markets ;  but  they  are  silent  about  the  high  profits  of  stock.  Tliey 
complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  people;  but  they  say 
nothing  of  their  own.  The  high  profits  of  British  stock,  however, 
may  contribute  towards  raising  the  price  of  British  manufactui*es  in 
many  cases  as  much,  and  in  some  perhaps  more,  than  the  high 
wages  of  British  labour. 

It  is  in  tliis  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  one  may 
justly  say,  has  partly  been  drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the 
greater  \mi  of  the  difiorent  bmnchcs  of  f  nule  of  which  she  luis  not 
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the  monapoly;  rrom  the  tnulc  of  £iirope  in  |)9urticnbur,  and  from 
ttuit  of  the  countries  whidi  lie  round  the  MeditenaneMi  Scft. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  (rom  those  brandies  of  trade ;  by  the 
attraction  of  superior  profit  in  the  colony  trade  in  consequence  iA 
the  continual  increase  of  that  bade,  and  of  the  continaal  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  carry  it 
on  the  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driTen  from  th^n ;  by  the  advantage  whidi 
the  hi|^  rate  of  profit,  csUblislicd  in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  oth^ 
countries,  in  all  the  diflerent  branches  of  trade  of  which  Great 
Britain  has  not  tlie  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn  from  those  other 
branches  a  part  of  the  British  capital  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed  in  them,  fio  it  has  forced  into  them  many  foreign  capitals 
which  would  never  have  gone  to  them,  had  they  not  been  expelled 
from  the  colony  trade.  In  those  other  branches  of  trade  it  has 
diminished  the  com^^ctition  of  British  capitals,  and  tliereby  raised 
the  rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  increased  the  competition  of  foreign  capitals, 
and  thereby  sunk  the  rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Both  in  tlic  one  way  and  in  the  other  it  must 
e\ndcntly  have  subjected  Great  Britain  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in 
all  those  other  branches  of  trade. 

Tlie  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  is  more 
advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any  other ;  and  the  monopoly, 
by  forcing  into  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  than  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has 
turned  that  capital  into  an  employment  more  advantageous  to  the 
country  than  any  other  which  it  could  have  found. 

Tlie  most  advantageous  employment  of  any  capital  to  the  country 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  that  which  maintains  there  tlie  greatest 
quantity  of  productive  lalK)ur,  and  increases  the  most  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  country.  But  the  quantity 
of  productive  lalx)ur  which  any  capital  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  can  maintain,  is  exactly  in  proportion,  it  has 
been  shown  in  the  Second  Book,  to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.  A 
capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  of  which  the  returns  are  made  regularly  once 
in  the  year,  can  keep  in  constant  employment,  in  the  country  to 
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whiek  it  H«faaig^  &  »|uanttty  itf  psaiiiKCm  UMiir  «{tial  to  what 
a  dmuud  pfHuniB  on.  SBUiteii.  tkon  &r  a.  ymsa  If  die  letams 
ais  nuMie  tipn  or  tfaoar  in.  tbi  yv;  ik  chi  kasp  in.  cooatant  eiii> 
pl03piii0Bt  a  qaulzkr  of  pmibetm  hfciwii  <i^QaL  tti  w&a4  two  or 
tiuaamui  pmmife  on.  ■Mintain  dbna  &r  a.  jam  A  forei|gn 
ai  niiBiiii[iliiiB  cauirf  as.  wiisfc  a  osgiUMMnng^  is  upon  this 
it»  in  gBsaaai^  mocs  aJ^wMitgiigmwttt  (ban  oan  iauonwl  tut  with 
J ;  sod  Sir  tki»  aow  Twwn  a  tfiiaet  fimigti  tacaie  of 
h  it  &■■  Shwpiii  biWBL  abown  in  tfaft  Saeond  Book,  is 
-rfmntBMpffmn  tkan  t  mmiMlbTnit  vmm 
But  tbe  mmopiiljr  of  tkii  cukmy  taaku  si  &r  ai  it  has  opoated 
wjpaat  tka  «nq^DyiiMnt  of  tbi  ^aipikd  of  CLMat  B^iain»  has  in  mil 
fimei  joaas  pact  of  it  fioai.  ;t  fciaitgn  toalft  of  cmBiiniptioa 
on  with  a  aaighboanai;;^  ai  ana  cacxiaii  on  with  a  more 
ooantzTy  sad  in  bbult  caMS  &oai.  a  ifiiaet  iamgn  trade 
of  mnimmptiim  to  a  raaad-abimfi  oan. 

WiasL,  tk*  BMHiapofar  of  tibii  cokmr  txadft  has  in  mtl  ckb  iiiiQed 
part  of  tka  capital  of  Gnafc  B^cttain  finn  a  &ragn  teaie  of 

un  with  a  aaighhoiinn^  hi  oatf  carried  on  with 


ft  has,  m  all  owei^  iscad  sMae  part  of  tkat  capthd  fixan  the 
trade  with  Knope,  and  with  the  eoantcia^  whiish  fie  ctmml  the 
MeditezTanean  S^s,  fia  (hat  with  the  mom  Atfant  n^ions  of 
AnHTJfa  sad  the  West  Indian  frooi  whiiji  die  ntoms  ;i£e  oeeis- 
flucilj  les  ftaqoent.  not  only  on  aosmnt  of  the  gteater  dbstanee, 
but  on  accfMint  oi  the  peculiar  eiieumstamx^  of  tbuee  omintnes. 
New  eok>iiie%  ic  kas  aheadr  been  obiKrfed^  are  ilwavs  omier* 
aloeked.  19i^  eapital  m  always  nuash  less  than  what  ther  ounld 
empiov  with  great  profit  and  ad^anaige  in  die  improvement  and 
enitz^ation  *it  their  land  Ther  have  a  cuiusfeint  Jeoiand*  thexefiire^ 
fcr  oioce  «apit;ii  than  thsT  kave  oi[  their  own ;  and^  in  oider  to 
flipplj  the  defiiiencT  of  dieir  own^  thej  endeavour  to  borrow  » 
aineh  aa  th^r  can  of  the  modka*  coontrr,  (o  whom  thev  are«  there- 
feie,  always  in  debc  The  moHt  common  way  in  whkh  the  eolouiste 
eontraet  this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowio^  open  bond  of  the  rich 
people  of  die  imither  eonntry^,  thon^  diey  aomednies  do  this  too^ 
bnt  by  ranning  as  amdh  in  arrear  to  their  eonespoDdents^  who 
■Eppiy  them  with  goods  from  Europe^  as  tho«e  correspondents  will 
aflow  tkim      Their  aannal  retorns  fire^oendy  do  not  anamnt  to 
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more  llinii  a  iliinl,  smcl  RomciinicR  not  to  so  great  Ji  proportion  of 
what  they  owe.     The  whole  capital,  therefore,  which   their  cor- 
respondents advance  to  them  is  seldom  returned  to  Britain  in  less 
than  three,  and  sometimes  not  in  less  than  fonr  or  five  years.     But 
a  British  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  example,  which  is  re- 
turned to  Great  Britain  only  once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  con- 
stant employment  only  one-fifth  part  of  the  British  industry  which 
it  could  maintain  if  the  whole  was  returned  once  in  the  year ;  and, 
instead  of  the  quantity  of  industry  which  a  thousand  pounds  could 
maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  constant  employment  the  quantity 
only  which  two  hundred  pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year.     The 
planter,  no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he  pays  for  the  goods 
from  Euroi>e,  by  the  interest  upon  the  bills  which  he  grants  at 
distant  dates,  and  by  the  commission  upon  the  renewal  of  those 
which  he  grants  at  near  dates,  makes  up,  and  probably  more  than 
makes  up,  all  the  loss  which  his  correspondent  can  sustain  by  this 
delay.     But,  though  he  may  make  up  the  loss  of  his  correspondent, 
he  cannot  make  up  that  of  Great  Britain.     In  a  trade  of  which  the 
returns  are  very  distant,  the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as  great 
or  greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are  very  frequent  and  near; 
but  tlic  advantage  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  the  quantity 
of   productive    labour    constantly   maintained    there,    the   annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour,  must  always  be  much  less.     That 
the  returns  of  the  trade  to  America,  and  still  more  those  of  that 
to  the  West  Indies,  are,  in  general,  not  only  more  distant,  but 
more  irregular,  and  more  uncertain  too,  than  those  of  the  trade 
to  any  part  of  Europe,  or  even  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  will  readily  be  allowed,  I  imagine,  by  every- 
botly  who  has  any  experience  of  those  difierent  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has,  in  many  cases, 
forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a  direct 
foreign  trailc  of  conRunipiion  into  a  rouiMl-about  one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which  can  be  sent  to  no 
other  market  but  Great  Britain,  there  are  several  of  which  the 
quantity  exceeds  very  much  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  which  a  part,  therefore,  must  bo  exported  to  other  countries. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  without  forcing  some  part  of  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain  into  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption. 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  example,  send  annually  to  Great  Britain 
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opwmids  of  ninety-ox  thoofluid  hogsheads  of  tobiooo,  mnd  the  con- 
fiim^ition  of  Great  Britnin  is  siud  not  to  exoeed  fourteen  thousand. 
Upwards  <^  dgfaty-two  thousand  hogsheads,  thereforey  must  be 
exported  to  other  countries,  to  France,  to  HoUand,  and  to  the 
countries  which  lie  round   the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean   Seas. 
But  that  part  oi  the  capital  oi  Great  Britain  wbidi  brings  those 
eigfatj-two  thousand  hogsheads  to  Great  Britain,  whidi  re-exports 
them  from  thence  to  those  othar  countries,  and  which  brings  bade 
fix>m  those  other  countries  to  Great  Britain  either  goods  or  money 
in  return,  is  employed  in  a  round-about  foreign  trade   of  con- 
sumption, and  is  necessarily  forced  into  this  etnpk>ymcnt  in  order 
to  dispose  of  this  great  surplus.     If  we  would  compute  in  how 
many  years  the  whole  of  this  capital  is  likdy  to  come  ba<^  to 
Great  Britain,  we  must  add  to  the  distance  of  the  American  rt^ums 
that  of  the  returns  &om  those  other  countries.     If,  in  the  direct 
foreign  trade  of  oonsumpti<m  whidi  we  carry  on  with  America, 
the  whole  capital  employed  frequently  does  not  come  back  in  less 
than  three  or  four  years ;  the  whole  capital  employed  in  this  round- 
about one  is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  less  tlian  four  or  five. 
If  the  one  can  keep  in  constant  employment  but  a  third  or  a  fourth 
part  of  the  domestic  industry  which   could   lie  muiutaiuod  by  a 
capital  returned  once  in  the  year,  the  other  can  keq;>  in  constant 
employment  but  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  that  industry.     At  some 
of  the  outports  a  credit  is  commonly  given  to  those  foreign  corre- 
qwndents  to  whom  they  export  their  tobacco.      At  the  port  of 
London,  indeed,  it  is  commonly  sold  for  ready  money.     The  rule 
is.  Weigh  and  pay.     At  the  port  of  London,  therefore,  the  final 
returns  of  the  whole  round-about  trade  are  more  distant  than  the 
returns  from  America  by  the  time  only  which  the  goods  may  lie 
unsold  in  the  warehouse ;  where,  however,  they  may  sometimes  lie 
long  enough.     But,  liad  not  tlie  colonies   been    confiiMxl   to  the 
market  of  Great  Britain  for  the  sale  of  their  tobacco,  very  little 
more  of  it  would  probably  have  come  to  us  than  what  was  necessary 
for  the  home  consumption.^     The  goods  which  Great  Britain  pur- 

*  It  does  not  ioUow  that  a  oountry  Uie  trade,  the  more  will  mch  a  detenni- 

which  ■inn IB  bo  monopoly  of  import*  natioo  take  place.    Tku  oountij  has  now 

and  pots  imported  goods  at  no  diaad-  become  the  entrep6t  of  many  important 

'  «  tteir  exportatkNi.  win  ceaee  obfects  ol  coouDerce.  as  ooitoa.  wool,  and 


to  beqpne  an  enkiepAt.  in  other  worde»       metab.    Before  long,  it  will  be  the  eatre- 
to  appropriate  a  lar;^  riiare  of  the  carry-       p6tofcDm. 
'w%  tnMle.    Ob  the  eostrary,  the  freer 
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oTtolneco  wliirli  ske  »i^>H»  U^  %^Wr  vnh^^U^«<i^^  «W  \X>^^K\v  ^SN  \^\^ 
cne,  prolnMj  har^  pQricW({><)  xrilh  Ih^  i^^^H^^H^^^  ^vs>v^(\SnV  \\\  \m 
own  indoatrj,  or  with  f«Mn^  )^iH  wf  Wr  \nw  ^s  ^^sa\^^(W^I^^^  i1\^^ 
prodnoe,  those  mainuriictnro^,  in«t«vii)  of  Wiis^  h)i^^^v«^  i^^Mh^lv  ^\\\\s^\\ 
to  one  great  market^  as  at  priMK'nti  mniM  )^ihv)m^U)^V  \s^\\\  \m\\\  \\{^n\ 
to  a  great  number  of  smnllor  mnrki^iii»  Ii\iiIihi^I  wt  wm  HMmt*  \ss\\\\\\ 
about  foreign  trade  of  oonsumpiioni  Oi^t  Hiitiiih  wmM  IMMlmMv 
have  carried  on  a  great  number  ofumall  (ltmt|,  |\ihiluH  (iHmIimi  mI'  MtH 
same  kind.  On  account  of  thn  (V(^f|M(tnoy  til'  \\u\  lulMtHKi  H  |mili| 
and  probably  but  a  small  |mrt|  pitrlm|m  iitii  MbiiVM  h  IIiImI  Hf  H 
fourth  of  the  capital  whinli  lit  priiMdiit  f<afilMN  iMl  I/Mn  (ffMHli  fMMIMl 
al)out  trade,  might  have  been  milllnli«ttt  Ui  imfiy  mm  hII  IIim«h  mm^hII 
direct  ones^  might  havi9  ki'pt  in  mun\nui  tm\i\tififihiii,  nh  hhhh\ 
qnantity  of  British  industry,  and  havK  i4#|MHlly  mnipmthti  Hth  m^lUW^ 
produce  of  the  laml  and  h^nmr  of  ihmi  iUiMii  Mi  tUh  ^m^ihi^n 
of  this  trade  Ijeing  in  this  tftHUtmr  Hf$ttwi<thft  hf  h  fHW-if  mnntthp 
eafiial,  there  woM  har^  b«!^  *  U$fiiH  ^^mth  f"Hp)ht  hf  Hpf/tf  hf 
other  ^mpfmtam;  V>  iiw(.f//y*f  Umt  Ut^^U^  h^  Ut^-^^if^  th^  fHftHnh*' 

lift*  an   Si»:>fttt  ij^ifc  *ii**   ^/X*¥   Vff'f^i^  *"f^ft^^^if  AM'^z/A/^  /^ 
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employed  altogether  in  sapporting,  partly  that  of  the  colonies^  and 
partly  that  of  the  particular  countries  who  pay  for  this  tobacco 
with  the  produce  of  their  own  industry. 

Tlie  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  besides^  by  forcing  towards 
it  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  naturally  have  gone  to  it^  seems  to  have  broken  alto- 
gether that  natural  balance  which  would   otherwise  have  taken 
place  among  all  the  different  branches  of  British  industry.     The 
industry  of  Great  Britain^  instead  of  being  accommodated   to  a 
great  number  of  small  markets^  has  been  principally  suited  to  one 
great  market.     Her   commerce,   instead   of  running  in   a   great 
number  of  small  channels,  has  been  taught  to  run  principally  in 
one  great  channel.     But  the  whole  system  of  her  industry  and 
commerce  has  thereby  been  rendered  less  secure ;  the  whole  stute 
of  her  body  politic  less  healthful^  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.     In  her  present  condition^  Great  Britain  resembles  one  of 
those  unwholesome  bodies  in  which  some  of  the  vital  parts  are 
overgrown^  and  which^  upon  that  account^   are   liable  to  many 
dangerous  disorders  scarce  incident  to  those  in  which  all  tlie  jmrts 
are  more   properly   proportioned.     A  small   stop    in  that   great 
blood-vessel^  which  has  been  artificially  swelled  beyond  its  natural 
dimensions^  and  through  which  an   unnatural   proportion  of  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been  forced  to  circulate, 
is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  most  dangerous  disordei*8  upon  the 
whole  body  politic.    The  expectation  of  a  rupture  with  the  colonies, 
accordingly,  has  struck  the  people  of  Great   Britain  with   more 
terror  than  they  ever  felt  for  a  Spanish  armada  or  a  French  in- 
vasion.    It  was  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  which 
rendered  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  among  the  merchants  at 
least,  a  popular  measure.     In  the  tiOtal  exclusion  from  the  colony 
market,  was  it  to  last  only  for  a  few  years,  the  greater  part  of 
our  merchants  used  to  fancy  that  they  foresaw  an  entire  stop  to 
their  trade;   the  greater  part  of  our  master   manufacturers,  the 
entire  ruin  of  their  business;  and  the  greater  part  of  our  workmen, 
an  end  of  their  employment.     A  rupture  with  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours upon  the  Continent,  though  likely  too  to  occasion  some  stop 
or  interruption  in  the  employments  of  some  of  all  thei^e  different 
orders  of  i)eople,  is  foreseen,  however,   without  any  such  general 
emotion.     The  blood,  of  which  the  circulation  is  stopped  in  some 
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of  the  smaller  vessels,  easily  disgorges  itself  intx)  the  greater, 
wttliout  occasioning  any  dangerous  disorder;  but,  when  it  is 
stopped  in  any  of  the  greater  vessels,  convulsions,  a^wplexy,  or 
death  are  the  immediate  and  unavoidable  consequences.  If  but 
one  of  those  overgrown  manufactures,  which  by  means  either  of 
bounties,  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and  colony  markets, 
have  been  artificially  raised  up  to  an  unnatural  height,  finds  some 
small  stop  or  interruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently  occasions 
a  mutiny  and  disonlcr  alarming  to  Government,  and  embarrassing 
even  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Legislature.  How  great,  there- 
fore,  would  be  the  disorder  and  confusion,  it  was  thought,  which 
must  necessarily  be  occasioned  by  a  sudden  and  entire  stop  in 
the  employment  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manu- 
facturers I 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  give 
to  Qrent  Uritain  the  exclusive  trade  to  the  colonies,  till  it  is 
rendered  in  a  great  measure  free,  seems  to  be  the  only  expedient 
which  can,  in  all  future  times,  deliver  her  from  this  danger,  which 
can  enable  her  or  even  force  her  to  withdraw  some  part  of  her 
capital  from  this  overgrown  employment,  and  to  turn  it,  though 
with  loss  profit,  towards  other  emj)loymcnts ;  and  which,  by 
gradually  diminishing  one  branch  of  her  industry  and  gradually 
increasing  all  the  rest,  can  by  degrees  restore  all  the  different 
branches  of  it  to  that  natuml,  healthful,  and  proper  proportion 
which  perfect  liberty  necessarily  establishes,  and  which  perfect 
liberty  can  alone  preserve.  To  open  the  colony  trade  all  at  once 
to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occasion  some  transitory  incon- 
vcnienoy,  but  a  great  |>crmancnt  loss  to  the  greater  part  of  those 
whose  industry  or  capital  is  at  present  engaged  in  it.  The  sudden 
loss  of  the  employment  even  of  the  ships  which  import  the  eighty- 
two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  above  the 
consumption  of  (ircat  Ikitnin,  might  alone  Ik*  felt  very  sensibly. 
Such  are  the  unfortunate  effects  of  all  the  regulations  of  the  mer- 
cantile system  I  They  not  only  introduce  very  dangerous  disorders 
into  the  state  of  the  body  politic,  but  disorders  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  remedy,  without  occasioning,  for  a  time  at  least,  still 
greater  disorders.  In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  colony  trade 
ought  gradually  to  be  opened ;  what  are  the  restraints  which  ought 
first,  and  what  are  those  which  ought  last  to  be  taken  away ;  or 
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ill  what  manner  the  natural  system  of  perfect  liberty  and  justice 
ought  gradually  to  be  restored,  we  must  leave  to  the  wisdom  of 
future  statesmen  and  legislators  to  determine.^ 

Five  different  events,  unforeseen  and  unthought  of,  have  very 
fortunately  concurred  to  hinder  Great  Britain  from  feeling,  so  sen- 
sibly as  it  was  generally  expected  she  would,  the  total  exclusion 
which  has  now  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year  (from  the  ist  of 
December,  1774)  i*rom  a  very  im))ortunt  branch  of  the  colony  trade, 
that  of  the  twelve  associated  provinces  of  North  America.  First, 
those  colonies,  in  preparing  themselves  for  their  non-importation 
agreement,  drained  Great  Britain  completely  of  all  the  commodities 
which  were  fit  for  their  market :  secondly,  the  extraordinary  de- 
mand of  the  Spanish  Flota  has,  this  year,  drained  Germany  and 
the  North  of  many  commodities,  linen  in  particular,  which  used  to 
come  into  competition,  even  in  the  British  market,  with  the  manu- 
fiustures  of  Great  Britain :  thirdly,  the  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  has  occasioned  an  extraordinary  demand  from  the  Turkey 
market,  which,  during  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  while  a 
Russian  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archipelago,  had  been  very 
poorly  supplied :  fourthly,  the  demand  of  the  north  of  Europe  for 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  has  been  increasing  from  year 
to  year  for  some  time  past :  and,  fifthly,  the  late  partition  and  con- 
sei|uential  pacification  of  Poland,  by  opening  the  market  of  that 
great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  extraordinary  demand  from 
thence  to  the  increasing  demand  of  the  North.  These  events  are 
all,  except  Uie  fourth,  in  their  nature  transitory  and  accidental,  and 
the  exclusion  from  so  important  a  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if  un- 
fortunately it  should  continue  much  longer,  may  still  occasion  some 
degree  of  distress.  This  distress,  however,  as  it  will  come  on 
gradually,  will  be  felt  much  less  severely  than  if  it  had  come  on  all 
at  once;  and,  in  the  nieuntinic,  the  industry  and  ciipital  of  the 
country  may  find  a  new  employment  and  direction,  so  as  to  prevent 
this  distress  from  ever  rising  to  any  considerable  height. 


'In  point  of  fact,  changes  like  those 
which  the  Author  could  not  but  feol 
ahunied  at,  have  not  produccMl  the  niiH- 
chieb  anticipated  from  them.  Every 
ooDcenion  to  commercial  freedom  is 
followed  by  an  increase  of  commercial 
activity.  There  may  follow  on  it  some 
little  local  difficulty  or  distress ;  but  the 
energy  whicli  it  awakens,  thu  channels 


for  the  emnlojrment  of  capital  which  it 
opens,  rapidly  counterpoise  these  ti-ansient 
inconveniences,  even  if  they  do  not  in- 
stantly  obviate  them.  Vested  interoata 
are  alarmed  at  change,  but  it  is  not 
rarely  the  case  that  these  very  interests 
find  the  change  inromi»arably  more  bcno- 
ficont  than  the  ancient  restriction. 
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The  inonc)jM)ly  ol*  ilic  cM)1ony  ii*a(lo,  tliurcforc,  so  far  iw  it  litis 
turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  than  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has  in 
all  cases  turned  it^  from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  with  a 
neighbouring,  into  one  with  a  more  distant  country;  in  many  cases, 
from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  into  a  round-about  one ; 
and  in  some  cases,  from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  into  a 
carrying  trade.  It  has  in  all  cases,  therefore,  turned  it,  from  a 
direction  in  which  it  would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of 
productive  labour,  into  one  in  which  it  can  maintain  a  much  smaller 
quantity.  By  suiting,  besides,  to  one  particular  market  only,  so 
great  a  part  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  it  has 
rendered  the  whole  state  of  that  industry  and  commerce  more  pre- 
carious and  less  secure,  than  if  their  produce  had  been  accommodated 
to  a  greater  variety  of  markets. 

We  must  carefully  disting^iish  between  the  effects  of  the  colony 
trade  and  those  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade.  The  former  are 
always  and  necessarily  beneficial ;  the  latter  always  and  necessarily 
hurtful.  But  the  former  are  so  beneficial,  that  the  colony  trade, 
though  subject  to  a  monopoly,  and  notwithstanding  the  hurtful 
cdects  of  that  monopoly,  is  still  u])on  the  whole  beneficial,  and 
greatly  beneficial ;  though  a  good  deal  less  so  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

The  effect  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  natural  and  free  state,  is  to 
open  a  great  though  distant  market  for  such  parts  of  the  produce 
of  British  industry  as  may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets  nearer 
home,  of  those  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  He  round  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  In  its  natural  and  free  state,  the  colony  trade, 
without  drawing  from  those  markets  any  |)art  of  the  produce  which 
had  ever  been  sent  to  them,  encourages  Great  Britain  to  increase 
the  surplus  continually,  by  continually  presenting  new  equivalents 
to  be  exchanged  for  it.  In  its  natural  and  free  state,  the  colony 
trade  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  in  Great 
Britain,  but  without  altering  in  any  respect  the  direction  of  that 
which  had  been  employed  there  before.  In  the  natural  and  free 
state  of  the  colony  trade,  the  competition  of  all  other  nations  would 
hinder  the  rate  of  profit  from  rising  above  the  common  level  either 
in  the  new  market  or  in  the  new  employment.  The  new  market, 
without  drawing  anything  from  the  old  one,  would  create,  if  one 
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may  say  so,  a  new  produco  for  its  own  supply ;  and  that  now  pro- 
duce would  constitute  a  new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  new 
employment^  which  in  the  same  manner  would  draw  nothing  from 
the  old  one. 

Hie  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the  contrary^  by  excluding 
the  competition  of  other  nations,  and  thereby  raising  the  rate  of 
profit  both  in  the  new  market  and  in  the  new  employment^  draws 
produce  from  the  old  market  and  capital  fi-om  the  old  employment. 
To  augment  our  share  of  the  colony  trade  beyond  what  it  other- 
wise would  be^  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  monopoly.  If  our 
share  of  that  trade  were  to  be  no  greater  with  than  it  would  have 
been  without  the  monopoly^  there  could  have  been  no  reason  for 
establishing  the  monopoly.  But  whatever  forces  into  a  branch  of 
trade  of  which  the  returns  are  slower  and  more  distant  than  those 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades^  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  any  country  than  what  of  its  own  accord  would  go  to 
that  branchy  necessarily  renders  the  whole  quantity  of  productive 
labour  annually  maintained  there^  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  that  country^  less  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
below  what  it  would  naturally  rise  to^  and  thereby  diminishes  their 
power  of  accumulation.  It  not  only  hinders^  at  all  times,  their 
capital  from  maintaining  so  great  a  quantity  of  ])roductive  labour 
as  it  would  otherwise  maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from  increasing  so 
fast  OS  it  would  otherwise  increase,  and  consequently  fi-om  main- 
taining a  still  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour. 

Tlie  natural  good  efTccts  of  the  colony  trade,  however,  more  than 
counterbalance  to  Great  Britain  the  bod  eliects  of  the  monopoly,  so 
that,  monopoly  and  all  together,  that  trade,  even  as  it  is  carried  on 
at  present,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  greatly  advantageous. 
Tlie  new  market  and  the  new  employment  which  are  opened  by 
the  colony  trade,  are  of  much  greater  extent  than  that  portion  of 
the  old  market  and  of  the  old  employment  which  is  lost  by  the 
monopoly.  The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which  has  been 
created,  if  one  may  say  so,  by  the  colony  trade,  maintain  in  Great 
Britain  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour  than  what  can  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revulsion  of  capital  from 
other  trades  of  which  the  returns  are  more  frequent.  If  the  colony 
trade,  however,  even  as  it  is  ciirricd  on  at  prcmuit,  is  advantageous 
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to  (Jrcat  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  monopoly,  but  in  spile 
of  the  monopoly.  ^  — 

It  is  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  for  the  rude  produce  of 
Europe  that  the  colony  trade  opens  a  new  market.  Agriculture 
is  the  proper  business  of  all  new  colonies;  a  business  which  the 
cheapness  of  land  renders  more  advantageous  than  any  other. 
They  abound,  therefore,  in  the  rude  produce  of  land,  and  instead  of 
importing  it  from  other  countries,  they  have  generally  a  large  sur- 
plus to  export.  In  new  colonies,  agriculture  either  draws  hands 
from  all  other  employments,  or  keeps  them  from  going  to  any  other 
employment.  There  are  few  hands  to  spare  for  the  necessary,  and 
none  for  the  ornamental  manufactures.  The  g^reater  part  of  the 
manufactures  of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  of  other 
countries  than  to  make  for  themselves.  It  is  chiefly  by  encouraging 
the  manufactures  of  Europe  that  the  colony  trade  indirectly  en- 
courages its  agriculture.  The  manufacturers  of  Euro^w,  to  whom 
that  trade  gives  employment,  constitute  a  new  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  land ;  and  the  most  advantageous  of  all  markets — 
the  home  market  for  the  corn  and  cattle,  for  the  bread  and 
butcher^s-mcat  of  Eurojie — is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of 
the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  populous  and  thriving 
colonies  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  establish,  or  even  to  maintain 
manufactures  in  any  country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
sufficiently  demonstrate.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  manufacturing 
countries  before  they  had  any  considerable  colonies.  Since  they 
had  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world,  they  have  both  ceased 
to  be  so. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effects  of  the  monopoly,  aggra- 
vated by  other  causes,  have,  perhaps,  nearly  overbalanced  the 
natural  good  effects  of  the  colony  trade.  These  causes  seem  to  be, 
other  monopolies  of  different  kinds ;  the  degradation  of  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  below  what  it  is  in  most  other  countries ;  the 
exclusion  from  foreign  marketn  by  improper  taxes  upon  exportation, 
and  the  narrowing  of  the  home  market,  by  still  more  improper 
taxes  upon  the  transportation  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another ;  but  above  all,  that  irregular  and  partial  administration 
of  justice,  which  often  protects  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  injured  creditor,  and  which  makes  the  industrious 
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part  of  the  nation  afraid  to  prepare  goods  for  the  consumption  of 
those  haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not  refuse  to  sell 
upon  credit,  and  from  whom  they  are  altogether  uncertain  of 
repayment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  good  effects  of  the 
colony  trade,  assisted  by  other  causes,  have  in  a  great  measure 
conquered  the  bad  effects  of  the  monopoly.  These  causes  seem  to 
be,  the  general  liberty  of  trade,  which,  notwithstanding  some 
restraints,  is  at  least  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  what  it  is  in  any 
other  country ;  the  liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free,  almost  all  sorts 
of  goods  which  are  the  proilucc  of  domestic  industry,  to  almost  any 
foreign  country  \  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
the  unbounded  liberty  of  transporting  them  from  any  one  part  of 
our  own  country  to  any  other,  without  being  obliged  to  give  any 
account  to  any  public  office,  without  being  liable  to  question  or  ex* 
amination  of  any  kind;  but  above  all,  that  equal  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  which  renders  the  rights  of  the  meanest 
British  subject  respectable  to  the  greatest,  and  which,  by  securing 
to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  gives  the  greatest  and 
most  effectual  encouragement  to  every  sort  of  industry. 

If  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  however,  have  been 
advanced,  as  they  certainly  have,  by  the  colony  trade,  it  has  not 
been  by  means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in  spite  of  tlie 
monopoly.  The  effect  of  the  monopoly  has  been,  not  to  augment 
the  quantity,  but  to  alter  the  quality  and  shape  of  a  part  of  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  accommodate  to  a  market, 
from  which  the  returns  are  slow  and  distant,  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  accommodated  to  one  from  which  the  returns  are  frec^uent 
and  near.  Its  effect  has  consequently  been  to  turn  a  part  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  from  an  employment  in  which  it  would 
have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of  manufacturing  industry,  to 
one  in  which  it  maintains  a  much  smaller,  and  thereby  to  diminish, 
instead  of  increasing,  the  whole  quantity  of  manufacturing  industry 
maintained  in  Great  Britain. 

The  monoj)oly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  like  all  the  other 
mean  and  malignant  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  depresses 
the  industry  of  all  other  countries,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  colonies, 
without  in  the  least  increasing,  but  on  the  contrary  diminishing, 
tliat  of  the  country  in  whose  favour  it  is  esUiblishcil. 
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The  monoi)oly  hinders  the  capital  of  that  country,  whatever  may 
at  any  particular  time  be  the  extent  of  that  capital,  from  maintain- 
ing 80  great  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwise 
maintain,  and  from  affording  so  great  a  revenue  to  the  industrious 
inhabitants  as  it  would  otherwise  ailbrd.  But  as  capital  can  be 
increased  only  by  savings  from  revenue,  the  monopoly,  by  hindering 
it  from  affording  so  great  a  revenue  as  it  would  otherwise  afford, 
necessarily  hinders  it  from  increasing  so  fast  as  it  would  otherwise 
increase,  and  consequently  from  maintaining  a  still  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labour,  and  affording  a  still  greater  revenue  to  the 
industrious  inhabitants  of  that  country.  One  great  original  source 
of  revenue,  therefore,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  monopoly  must  neces- 
sarily have  rendered  at  all  times  less  abundant  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

By  raising  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the  monopoly  discourages 
the  improvement  of  land.  The  profit  of  improvement  depends  upon 
the  difference  between  what  the  land  actually  produces,  and  what, 
by  the  application  of  a  certain  capital,  it  can  be  made  to  produce. 
If  this  difrerciice  affords  a  greater  profit  than  what  can  be  drawn 
from  an  equal  capital  in  any  mercantile  employment,  the  improve- 
ment of  land  will  draw  capital  from  all  mercantile  employments. 
If  the  profit  is  less,  mercantile  employments  will  draw  capital  from 
the  improvement  of  land.  Whatever  therefore  raises  the  rate  of  mer- 
cantile profit,  either  lessens  the  superiority  or  increases  the  inferiority 
of  the  profit  of  improvement;  and  in  the  one  case  hinders  capital 
from  going  to  improvement,  and  in  the  other  draws  capital  from  it. 
But  by  discouraging  improvement,  the  monopoly  necessarily  retards 
the  natural  increase  of  another  great  original  source  of  revenue,  the 
rent  of  land.  By  raising  the  rate  of  profit  too  the  monoiwly  neces- 
sarily keeps  up  the  market  rate  of  interest  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  But  the  price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it 
affords,  the  number  of  years'  purchase  which  is  commonly  paid  for 
it,  necessarily  falls  as  the  rate  of  interest  rises,  and  rises  as  the  rate 
of  interest  falls.  The  monopoly,  therefore,  hurts  tlie  interest  of  the 
landlord  two  different  ways,  by  retarding  the  natural  increase,  first, 
of  his  rent,  and  secondly,  of  the  price  which  he  would  get  for  his 
land  in  i>roportion  to  the  rent  which  it  affords.* 

■  This  statement  of  Adam  Smith  Is,       may  be  doubted  whether  the  rate  of  mer- 
to  say  the  least,  excecilingly  dubious.    It       cantilo    profit  was    heightened    by   the 
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The  monopoly,  indeed,  raises  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and 
thereby  augments  somewhat  the  gain  of  our  merchants.  But  as  it 
obstructs  the  natural  increase  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to  diminish 
than  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  the  revenue  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  derive  from  the  profits  of  stock ;  a  small  profit  upon 
a  great  capital  generally  affording  a  greater  revenue  tlian  a  great 
profit  upon  a  small  one.  The  monopoly  raises  the  rate  of  profit,  but 
it  hinders  the  sum  of  profit  from  rising  so  high  as  it  otherwise 
would  do. 

All  the  original  sources  of  revenue,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  rent 
of  land,  and  the  profits  of  stock,  the  monopoly  renders  much  less 
abundant  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  To  promote  the  little 
interest  of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one  country,  it  hurts  the  in- 
terest of  all  other  orders  of  men  in  that  country,  and  of  all  men  in 
all  other  countries. 

It  is  solely  by  raising  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  that  the  mono« 
poly  either  has  proved  or  could  prove  advantageous  to  any  one  par- 
ticular order  of  men.  But  besides  all  the  bad  effects  to  tlie  country 
in  general,  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  necessarily  result- 
ing from  a  high  rate  of  profit,  there  is  one  more  fatal,  perhaps,  than 
all  these  put  together,  but  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  experience, 
is  inseparably  connected  with  it.  The  high  rate  of  profit  seems 
everywhere  to  destroy  that  parsimony  which  in  other  circumstances 
is  natural  to  the  character  of  the  merchant.  When  proiits  arc  high, 
that  sober  virtue  seems  to  bo  superfluous,  and  exjieusive  luxury  to 
suit  better  the  aflluence  of  his  situation.  But  the  owners  of  the 
great  mercantile  capitals  are  necessarily  the  leaders  and  conductors 
of  the  whole  industry  of  every  nation,  and  their  example  has  a  much 
greater  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  whole  industrious  part  of 
it  than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  atten- 
tive and  parsimonious,  the  workman  is  very  likely  to  be  so  too; 
but  if  the  master  is  dissolute  and  disorderly,  the  servant,  who  shapes 


monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  Although 
it  nuiy  be  conceded  that  thb  monopoly 
■tarved  capital  by  driving  it  from  iUi 
natural  objects  into  those  which  were 
lactitioua.  But  the  rent  of  laud  and  the 
rate  of  interest  are  closely  allied,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  when  profit  is 
high,  population  abundant,  and  agricul- 
ture progretsivo,  rents  increase,  or,  what 


is  the  same  thing,  land  rises  in  value. 
That  rents  did  rise,  and  laud  did  fl;Teatly 
increase  in  value  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  perfectly  certain. 
The  rise,  we  admit,  was  not  duo  to  the 
monopoly,  but  in  spite  of  it.  But  the 
rent  of  land  is  not  the  result  of  one  cause, 
such  as  the  rate  of  profit,  but  of  a  com- 
plexity of  caiuos  operating  together. 
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his  work  according  to  the  ])attcrii  which  his  miisler  prescribes  to 
him,  will  sha|)e  his  life  too  according  to  the  example  which  he  seta 
him.  Accumulation  is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  all  those 
who  are  naturally  the  most  disposed  to  accumulate ;  and  the  funds 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour  receive  no 
augmentation  from  the  revenue  of  those  who  ought  naturally  to 
augment  them  the  most.  The  capital  of  the  country,  instead  of 
increasing,  gradually  dwindles  away,  and  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labour  maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  less  and  less.  Have 
the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon 
augmented  the  capital  of  Spain  and  Portugal?  Have  they  alle- 
viated the  poverty,  have  they  promoted  the  industry  of  those  two 
beggarly  countries  ?  Such  has  been  the  tone  of  mercantile  expense 
in  those  two  trading  cities,  that  those  exorbitant  profits,  far  from 
augmenting  the  general  capital  of  the  country,  seem  scarce  to  have 
been  suflicieiit  to  keep  up  the  capitals  upon  which  they  were  made. 
Foreign  ca2)itals  arc  every  day  intruding  themselves,  if  I  may  say 
so,  more  and  more  into  the  trade  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon.  It  is  to 
expel  those  foreign  capitals  from  a  trade  which  their  own  grows 
every  day  more  and  more  insufficient  for  carrying  on,  that  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  endeavour  every  day  to  straiten  more 
and  more  the  galling  bands  of  their  absurd  monopoly.  Compare 
the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  with  those  of  Amster- 
dam, and  you  will  be  sensible  how  diflerently  the  conduct  and 
character  of  merchants  are  affijcted  by  the  high  and  by  the  low 
profits  of  stock.  The  merchants  of  London,  indeed,  liave  not  yet 
generally  become  such  magnificent  lords  as  those  of  Cadiz  and 
Lisbon ;  but  neither  are  they  in  general  such  attentive  and  parsi- 
monious burghers  as  those  of  Amsterdam.  They  are  supiwscd, 
however,  many  of  them,  to  be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater 
part  of  the  former,  and  not  quite  so  rich  as  many  of  the  latter. 
But  the  rate  of  their  i)rorit  is  commonly  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  former,  and  a  good  deal  higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  '  Light 
come  light  go,'  says  the  proverb;  and  the  ordinary  tone  of  expense 
seems  everywhere  to  be  regulated,  not  so  much  according  to  the 
real  ability  of  sixjnding,  as  to  the  supposed  facility  of  getting  money 
to  spend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  single  advantage  which  the  monopoly  pro- 

o  2 
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cures  to  a  single  order  of  men  is  in  many  different  ways  hurtful  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a 
people  of  customers,  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  project  fit  only  for 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  It  is,  however,  a  project  altogether  unfit 
for  a  nation  of  shopkeejKirs^  but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whose 
government  is  influenced  by  shopkeei)ers.  Such  statesmen,  and 
such  statesmen  only,  are  capable  of  fancying  that  they  will  find  some 
advantage  in  employing  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  found  and  maintain  such  an  empire.  Say  to  a  shopkeeper^ 
'  Buy  me  a  good  estate,  and  I  shall  always  buy  my  clothes  at  your 
shop,  even  though  I  should  pay  somewhat  dearer  than  what  I  can 
have  them  for  at  other  shops  /  and  you  will  not  find  him  very  for- 
ward to  embrace  your  proposal.  But  should  any  other  person  buy 
you  such  an  estate,  the  shopkeeper  would  be  much  obliged  to  your 
benefactor  if  he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all  your  clothes  at  his 
shop.  England  purchased  for  some  of  her  subjects,  who  found 
themselves  uneasy  at  home,  a  great  estate  in  a  distant  country. 
The  price,  indeed,  was  very  small,  and  instead  of  thirty  years'  pur- 
chase, the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  present  times,  it  amounted 
to  little  more  than  the  expense  of  the  different  equipments  which 
made  the  first  discovery,  reconnoitred  the  coast,  and  took  a  fictitious 
possession  of  the  country.  The  land  was  good  and  of  great  extent, 
and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work  upon,  and 
being  for  some  time  at  liberty  to  sell  their  produce  where  they  pleased, 
became  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  (between 
1620  and  1660)  so  numerous  and  thriving  a  people,  that  the  shop- 
keepers and  other  traders  of  England  wished  to  secure  to  thcmselvee 
the  monopoly  of  their  custom.  Without  pretending,  therefore,  that 
they  had  paid  any  part,  either  of  the  original  purchase-money,  or  of 
the  subsecjucnt  expense  of  improvement,  they  petitioned  the  Parlia- 
ment that  the  cultivators  of  America  might  for  the  future  be  con- 
fined to  their  shop  :  first,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe;  and,  secondly,  for  selling  all  such  parts  of 
their  own  ])roduce  iis  those  traders  might  find  it  convenient  to  buy. 
For  they  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  of  it.  Somo 
parts  of  it  imported  into  England  might  have  interfered  with  some 
of  the  trades  which  they  Uiemselves  carried  on  at  home.  Those 
jmrticular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were  willing  that  the  colonists 
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should  8cll  where  ilicy  could ;  the  farther  oil'  the  belter;  and  upon 
that  account  proposed  that  their  market  should  be  confined  to  tlie 
countries  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  A  clause  in  the  famous  Act  of 
Navigation  established  tliis  truly  shopkeeper  proposal  into  a  law. 

Tlie  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hitherto  been  the  principal, 
or  more  properly  perhaps  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  the  dominion 
which  Great  Britain  assumes  over  her  colonies.     In  the  exclusive 
trade,  it  is  supposed,  consists  the  great  advantage  of  provinces, 
which  have  never  yet  aflbrdcd  cither  revenue  or  military  force  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  defence  of  the  mother 
country.     The  monopoly  is  the  principal  badge  of  their  dependency, 
and  it  is  the  sole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered  from  that 
dependency.     Whatever  expense  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out 
in  maintaining  this  dependency,  has  really  been  laid  out  in  order  to 
support  this  monopoly.     The  expense  of  the  ordinary  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  colonies  amounted,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  disturbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty  regiments  of  foot;  to  the 
expense  of  the  artillery,  stores,  and  extraordinary  provisions  with 
which  it  was  necessary  to  supply  them ;  and  to  the  expense  of  a 
very  considerable  naval  force  which  was  constnntly  kept  up,  in  order 
to  guard,  from  the  smuggling  vessels  of  other  nations,  tlie  immense 
coast  of  North  America,  and  that  of  our  West  Indian  Islands.   The 
whole  expense  of  this  peace  establishment  was  a  charge  upon  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  smallest 
part  of  what  the  dominion  of  the  colonies  has  cost  the  mother 
country.     If  we  would  know  the  amount  of  the  whole,  we  must  add 
to  the  annual  expense  of  this  peace  establishment  tlie  interest  of  the 
sums  which,  in  consequence  of  her  considering  her  colonics  as  pro- 
vinces subject  to  her  dominion,  Great  Britain  has  upon  dinbrcnt 
occasions  laid  out  upon  their  defence.     We  must  add  to  it,  in  par- 
ticular, the  whole  expense  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part  of  that 
of  the  war  which  preceded  it.    The  l.il<e  war  wa«  altogether  a  colony 
quarrel,  and  the  whole  expense  of  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
it  may  have  been  laid  out,  whether  in  Germany  or  the  East  Indies, 
ought  justly  to  be  stated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies.    It  amounted 
to  more  than  ninety  millions  sterling,  including  not  only  the  new 
debt  which  was  contracted,  but  the  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
additional  land-tax,  and  the  sums  which  were  every  year  borrowed 
from  the  sinking  fund.     The  Spanish  war  which  began  in  1739  was 
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principally  a  colony  quarrel.  Its  principal  object  was  to  prevent 
the  search  of  the  colony  ships  which  carried  on  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  Spanish  main.^  Tliis  whole  expense  is^  in  reality^  a  bounty 
which  has  been  given  in  order  to  support  a  monopoly.  The  pre- 
tended purpose  of  it  was  to  encourage  the  manu&ctures  and  to 
increase  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  But  its  real  effect  has 
been  to  raise  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit^  and  to  enable  our  mer- 
chants to  turn  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  which  the  returns  are  more 
slow  and  distant  than  those  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades, 
a  grater  proportion  of  their  capital  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done ;  two  events  which,  if  a  bounty  could  have  prevented,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  very  well  worth  while  to  give  such  a 
bounty. 

Under  the  present  system  of  management,  therefore,  Ghreat 
Britain  derives  nothing  but  loss  from  the  dominion  which  she 
assumes  over  her  colonies. 

To  propose  that  Great  Britain  should  voluntarily  give  up  all 
authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave  them  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates,  to  enact  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  i)cace  and  war  as 
they  might  think  proper,  would  be  to  propose  such  a  measure  as 
never  was  and  never  will  be  adopted  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 
No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  province, 
how  troublesome  soever  it  might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  small 
soever  the  revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  proi)ortiou  to  the 
expense  which  it  occasioned.^  Such  sacrifices,  though  they  might 
freciuently  l>c  agrecjible  to  the  inlcrosl,  arc  always  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  every  nation,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  con- 
sequence, they  are  always  contrary  to  the  ])rivate  interest  of  the 
governing  part  of  it,  who  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  disposal 
of  many  places  of  trust  and  profit,  of  many  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  distinction,  which  the  possession  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent, and,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  most  unprofitable 


'  Walpole  resiBted  by  every  means  in 
his  power  the  breach  with  Spain.  The 
peace  of  Utrecht  conUiinctl  the  A&siento 
contract,  by  which  a  Kinj^iu  Hhip  wan  itX- 
lowed  to  trade  between  Great  Brit^iin  and 
the  S|mnitfh  iKMiteuHions  of  WcHtcrn  South 
America.  The  merchants  resented  this 
limitation,  and  took  to  smuf^gling.  To 
obviate  this,  tlio  Spanish  Government 
claimed  tho  right  of  search,  and  tlie  dis- 


pute about  this  right  gave  occasion  to 
the  war.  The  people  too  were  goaded 
int4)  nia4lness  by  the  fictitious  or  exag- 
gorutcd  story  of  Jenkins'  ears. 

'  We  liave  learned,  and  are  still  learn- 
ing,  more  wisdom  tliau  Smith  gave  tliui 
country  cretlit  for  a  century  ago.  At 
least,  we  are  beginning  to  untferstand  the 
nature  of  the  bargain  which  wu  make 
with  our  colonies  or  dependoucius. 
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province  seldom  fails  to  afTord.  The  most  visionary  enthusiast 
would  scarce  be  capable  of  proposing  such  a  measure^  with  any 
serious  hopes  at  least  of  its  ever  being  adopted.  If  it  was  adopted, 
however.  Great  Britain  would  not  only  be  immediately  freed  from 
the  whole  annual  expense  of  the  peace  establishment  of  the  colonies, 
but  might  settle  with  them  such  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  would ! 
efTectually  secure  to  her  a  free  trade,  more  advantageous  to  the  ' 
great  body  of  the  people,  though  less  so  to  the  merchants,  than  the 
monopoly  which  she  at  present  enjoys.  By  thus  parting  good 
friends,  the  natural  affection  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
which,  perhaps,  our  late  dissensions  have  well  nigh  extinguished, 
would  quickly  revive.  It  might  dispose  them  not  only  to  respect, 
for  whole  centuries  together,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which  they 
had  concludcil  with  us  at  parting,  but  to  favour  us  in  war  as  well 
as  in  trade,  and,  instead  of  turbulent  and  factious  subjects,  to 
become  our  most  faithful,  anTcctionate,  and  generous  allies ;  and  the 
same  sort  of  parental  anTection  on  the  one  hand,  and  filial  respect  on 
the  other,  might  revive  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonics, 
which  used  to  subsist  between  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  the 
mother  city  from  which  they  descended.^ 

In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  to  the  empire  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  afford,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue 
to  the  public  sufRcient  not  only  for  defraying  the  whole  expense  of 
its  own  peace  establishment,  but  for  contributing  its  proportion  to  the 
support  of  the  general  government  of  the  empire.  Every  province 
necessarily  contributes,  more  or  less,  to  increase  the  expense  of  that 
general  government.  If  any  particular  province,  therefore,  does  not 
contribute  its  share  towards  defraying  this  expense,  an  unequal 
bunlcn  must  bo  thrown  upon  some  other  part  of  the  empire.  Tlie 
extraordinary  revenue  too  which  every  province  affords  to  the  public 
in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  reason,  to  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  extraordinary  revenue  of  the  whole  empire  which 


'  NoUiing  can  bo  more  true  than  the 
observations  in  the  text.  The  United 
titatcs  have  grown  from  three  to  forty 
millionB,  but  the  animoRities  which  were 
kindled  by  the  War  of  Independence  have 
not  yet  Insen  extinguished.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  one  with  us  in  descent,  in 
customs,  with  the  exception  of  some  social 
differences,   in  laws,   in    literatur^,   and 


always  look  with  ?eneration  on  the 
country  from  which  they  have  sprung 
and  the  associations  which  it  preserves. 
But  political  bitterness  still  rankles,  and 
the  relations  which  might  have  been,  aa 
the  author  says,  like  those  between  the 
colonies  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  mother 
cities,  have  occasionally  more  nearly  re- 
sembled tliose  of  Corinth  and  Gorcyra. 
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its  ordinary  revenue  does  in  time  of  peace.  That  neither  the 
ordinary  nor  extraordinary  revenue  which  Qreat  Britain  derives 
irom  her  colonies  bears  this  proportion  to  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  British  empire^  will  readily  be  allowed.  The  monopoly,  it 
has  been  supposed,  indeed^  by  increasing  the  private  revenue  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  pay 
greater  taxes^  compensates  the  deficiency  of  the  pubh'c  revenue  of 
the  colonies.  But  this  monopoly^  I  have  endeavoui*ed  lo  show, 
though  a  very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies,  and  though  it  may 
increase  the  revenue  of  a  particular  order  of  men  in  Great  Britain, 
diminishes  instead  of  increasing  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  consequently  diminishes  instead  of  increasing  the  ability 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes.  The  men  too  whose 
revenue  the  monopoly  increases,  constitute  a  particular  order,  which 
it  is  both  absolutely  impossible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportion  of 
other  orders,  and  extremely  impolitic  even  to  attempt  to  tax  beyond 
that  proportion,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  following  Book. 
No  particular  resource,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  (larticular 
order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own  assemblies,  or  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  colony  assemblies  can  ever  be  so  managed  as  to  levy 
upon  their  constituents  a  public  revenue  sufBeient  not  only  to  main- 
tain at  all  times  their  own  civil  and  military  establishment,  but  to 
pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  British  empire,  seems  not  very  probable.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  even  the  Parliament  of  England,  though  placed 
immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  sovereign,  could  be  brought  under 
such  a  system  of  management,  or  could  be  rendered  sufficiently 
liberal  in  their  grants  for  supporting  the  civil  and  military  estab- 
lishments even  of  their  own  country.  It  was  only  by  distributing 
among  the  particular  members  of  Parliament  a  great  part  either  of 
the  offices  or  of  the  disposal  of  the  offices  arising  from  this  civil 
and  military  establishment,  that  such  a  system  of  management 
could  be  established  even  with  regard  to  the  Parliament  of  England. 
But  the  distance  of  the  colony  assemblies  from  the  eye  of  the 
sovereign,  their  number,  their  dispersed  situation,  and  their  various 
constitutions,  would  render  it  very  difficult  to  manage  them  in  Uio 
same  manner,  even  though  the  6ovcrei<>'n  had  the  same  means  of 
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doing  it;  and  those  means  are  wanting.  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  distribute  among  all  the  leading  members  of  all 
the  colony  assemblies  sueh  a  share,  either  of  the  offiees  or  of  the 
disposal  of  the  ofDces  arising  from  the  general  government  of  the 
British  empire,  as  to  dispose  them  to  pve  up  their  popularity  at 
home  and  to  tax  their  constituents  for  the  support  of  that  general 
government,  of  which  almost  the  whole  emoluments  were  to  be  di- 
vided among  people  who  were  strangers  to  them.  The  unavoidable 
ignorance  of  administration,  besides^  concerning  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  diflerent  members  of  those  different  assemblies,  the 
offences  which  must  frequently  be  given,  the  blunders  which  must 
constantly  be  committed  in  attempting  to  manage  them  in  this 
manner,  seems  to  render  such  a  system  of  management  altogether 
impracticable  in  regard  to  them. 

The  colony  assemblies,  besides^  cannot  be  supposed  the  proper 
judppcs  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  defence  and  support  of  the 
whole  empire.  The  care  of  that  defence  and  supjwrt  is  not  en- 
tnisted  to  them.  It  is  not  their  business^  and  they  have  no  regular 
means  of  information  concerning  it.  The  assembly  of  a  province, 
like  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  may  judge  very  properly  concerning  the 
affairs  of  its  own  ])articular  district,  but  con  have  no  proper  means 
of  judging  concerning  those  of  the  whole  empire.  It  cannot  even 
judge  properly  concernirig  the  proportion  which  its  own  province 
bears  to  the  whole  empire,  or  concerning  the  relative  degree  of  its 
wealth  and  importance,  compared  with  the  other  provinces;  be- 
cause those  other  provinces  are  not  under  the  inspection  and  super- 
intendency  of  the  assembly  of  a  particular  province.  What  is 
necessary  for  the  defence  and  support  of  the  whole  empire,  and  in 
what  proportion  each  part  ought  to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of 
only  by  that  assembly  which  inspects  and  superintends  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  proposed,  accordingly,  that  the  colonies  should  bo 
taxed  by  requisition,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  determining 
the  sum  which  each  colony  ought  to  {)ay,  and  the  provincial 
assembly  assessing  and  levying  it  in  tlie  way  that  suited  best  the 
circumstances  of  the  province.  What  concerned  the  whole  empire 
would  in  this  way  be  determined  by  the  assembly  which  inqiects 
and  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  whole  empire ;  and  the  provincial 
affairs  of  each  colony  might  still  be  regulated  by  its  own  assembly. 
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Though  the  colonies  should  in  this  case  have  no  representatives  in 
the  British  Parliament^  yet^  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  there  is 
no  probabiliiy  that  the  parliamentary  requisition  would  be  un- 
reasonable. Tlie  Parliament  of  England  has  not  upon  any  occasion 
shown  the  smallest  disposition  to  overburden  those  parts  of  the 
empire  which  are  not  represented  in  Parliament.  The  islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  without  any  means  of  resisting  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  arc  more  lightly  taxed  than  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
Parliament  in  attempting  to  exercise  its  supposed  right,  whether 
well  or  ill  grounded,  of  taxing  the  colonies,  has  never  hitherto 
demanded  of  them  anything  which  even  approached  to  a  just  pro- 
portion to  what  was  paid  by  their  fellow-subjects  at  home.  If  the 
contribution  of  the  colonies,  besides,  was  to  rise  or  &11  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  land-tax.  Parliament  could  not  tax 
them  without  taxing  at  the  same  time  its  own  constituents,  and 
the  colonies  might  in  this  case  be  considered  as  virtually  represented 
in  Parliament. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in  which  all  the  different 
provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  one 
mass,  but  in  which  the  sovereign  regulates  the  sum  which  each 
province  ought  to  pay,  and  in  some  provinces  assesses  and  levies  it 
as  he  thinks  proper,  while  in  othcre  he  leaves  it  to  be  assessed  and 
levied  as  the  respective  states  of  each  province  shall  determine.  In 
some  provinces  of  France  the  king  not  only  imposes  what  taxes  he 
thinks  proper,  but  assesses  and  levies  them  in  the  way  he  thinks 
proper.  From  others  he  demands  a  certain  sum,  but  leaves  it  to 
the  states  of  each  province  to  assess  and  levy  that  sum  as  they 
think  proper.  According  to  the  scheme  of  taxing  by  rc({uisition, 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  stand  nearly  in  the  same 
situation  towards  the  colony  assemblies  as  the  King  of  France 
docs  towards  the  states  of  those  provinces  which  still  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  having  states  of  their  own,  the  provinces  of  Franco 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  governed. 

But  though,  according  to  this  scheme,  the  colonies  could  have  no 
just  reason  to  fear  that  tlieir  share  of  the  public  burdens  should  ever 
exceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at  home. 
Great  Britain  might  have  just  reason  to  fear  that  it  never  would 
amount  to  that  proper  proportion.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain has  not  for  some  time  past  liad  the  s;inic  csinblishcd  authority 
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in  the  colonics  which  the  French  king  has  in  those  provinces  of 
France  which  still  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  states  of  their  own. 
The  colony  assemblies^  if  they  were  not  very  favourably  disposed 
(and  unless  more  skilfully  managed  than  they  ever  have  been 
hitherto,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  so)  might  still  find  many 
pretences  for  evading  or  rejecting  the  most  reasonable  requisitions 
o||f Parliament.  A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  shall  suppose ;  ten 
millions  must  immediately  be  raised,  in  order  to  defend  the  seat  of 
empire.  Tliis  sum  must  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of  some 
parliamentary  fund  mortgaged  for  paying  the  interest.  Part  of 
this  fund  Parliament  proposes  to  raise  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  in 
Great  Britain,  and  .part  of  it  by  a  requisition  to  all  the  different 
colony  assemblies  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Would  people 
readily  advance  their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund  which  j)artly 
depended  upon  the  good-humour  of  all  those  assemblies,  far  distant 
from  the  scat  of  the  war,  and  sometimes  perhaps  thinking  themselves 
not  much  concerned  in  the  event  of  it?  Upon  such  a  fund  no 
more  money  would  probably  be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be 
levied  in  Great  Britain  might  be  supposed  to  answer  for.  The 
whole  burden  of  the  debt  contracted  on  account  of  the  war  would 
in  this  maimer  fall,  as  it  always  has  done  hitherto,  \\\io\\  Great 
Britain ;  upon  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  not  upon  the  whole  empire. 
Great  Britain  is,  perhaps,  since  the  world  began,  the  only  state 
which,  as  it  has  extended  its  empire,  has  only  increased  its  expense 
.  without  once  augmenting  its  resources.  Other  states  have  generally 
disburdened  themselves  upon  their  subject  and  subordinate  pro- 
vinces of  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  defending  the 
empire.  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  suffered  her  subject  and  sub- 
ordinate provinces  to  disburden  themselves  upon  her  of  almost  this 
whole  expense.  In  order  to  put  Great  Britain  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  her  own  colonies,  which  the  law  has  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  subject  and  subordinate,  it  seems  necessary,  upon  the 
scheme  of  taxing  them  by  parliamentary  requisition,  that  Parlia- 
ment should  have  some  means  of  rendering  its  requisitions  imme- 
diately effectual,  in  case  the  colony  assemblies  should  attempt  to 
evade  or  reject  them ;  and  what  those  means  are  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  conceive,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Should  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  same  time,  be  ever 
fully  established  in  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  even  indepen- 
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dent  of  the  e<Misent  of  their  own  assemblies^  the  importance  of  those 
assemblies  would  from  that  moment  be  at  an  end,  and  with  it,  that 
of  all  the  leading  men  of  British  America.  Men  desire  to  have 
some  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  importance  which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the  power  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  leading  men,  the  natural  aristocracy  of 
every  country,  have  of  preserving  or  defending  their  respective 
importance,  depends  the  stability  and  duration  of  every  system  of 
free  government.  In  the  attacks  which  those  leading  men  are 
continually  making  upon  the  importance  of  one  another,  and  in  the 
defence  of  Uicir  own,  consists  tlu)  whole  )>lay  of  domestic  fuctioa 
and  ambition.  Tlic  leading  men  of  America,  like  those  of  all  other 
countries,  desire  to  preserve  their  own  importance.  They  feel,  or 
imagine,  that  if  their  assemblies,  which  they  are  fond  of  calling 
Parliaments,  and  of  eonsidering  as  equal  in  authority  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  should  be  so  far  degraded  as  to  become  the 
humble  ministers  and  executive  officers  of  that  Pariiament,  the 
greater  part  of  their  own  importance  would  be  at  an  end.  They 
have  rejected,  therefore,  the  pro]>osaI  of  being  taxed  by  parliamentary 
requisition,  and,  like  other  ambitious  and  high-spirited  men,  have 
rather  chosen  to  draw  the  sword  in  defence  of  their  own  im- 
portance.^ 

Towards  the  declension  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  allies  of 
Rome,  who  hud  borne  the  principal  burden  of  defending  the  state 
and  extending  the  empire,  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Upon  licing  refused,  the  social  war 
broke  out.  During  the  course  of  that  war,  Rome  granted  those 
privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  one  by  one,  and  in  proportion 
as  tliey  detached  themselves  from  the  gcncml  confederacy.  Tlie 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  insists  upon  taxing  the  colonies  \  and 
they  refuse  to  be  taxed  by  a  Parliament  in  which  they  are  not 
represented.  If  to  each  colony,  which  should  detach  itself  from  the 
general  confederacy.  Great  Britain  should  allow  such  a  number  of 
representatives  as  suited  the  proportion  of  what  it  contributed  to 
the  public  revenue  of  the  em])ire,  in  consequence  of  its  being  sub- 
jected to  the  same  taxes,  and  in  compensation  admitted  to  the  same 
freedom  of  trade  with  its  fellow-subjects  at  home — the  number  of 

'  For  Uio  ezpanition  of  ibis  reasoning       ParlianienU  in  mattcri  of  imperial  policy, 
na  to  the  effect  of  vubordiuatiug^  colonial      hcc  Mr.  Gulilwiu  iSniiUi'ii  'lliu  Kiupire* 
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it8  reprcscnlrtlives  ix)  be  augmcnlcd  as  the  projwrtioii  of  its  contri- 
bution  might  afterwards  augment — a  new  method  of  acquiring 
importance,  a  new  and  more  dazzling  object  of  ambition  would  be 
presented  to  the  leading  men  of  each  colony.     Instead  of  piddling 
f3r  the  little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called 
the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  faction,  they  might  then  hope,  from  the 
presumption  which  men  naturally  have  in  their  own  ability  and 
good  fortune,  to  draw  some  of  the  great  prizes  which  sometimes 
come  from  the  wheel  of  the  great  state  lottery  of  British  politics. 
Unless  this  or  some  other  method  is  fallen  upon  (and  there  seems 
to  be  none  more  obvious  than  this),  of  preserving  the  importance 
and  of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  the  leading  men  of  America,  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  they  will  over  voluntarily  submit  to  us;  and 
we  ought  to  consider  that  the  blood  which  must  be  shed  in  forcing 
them  to  do  so,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  those  who 
arc,  or  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  have   for  our  fellow- citizens. 
They  are  very  weak  who  flatter  themselves  that,  in  the  state  to 
which  things  have  come,  our  colonies  will  be  easily  conquered  by 
force  alone.     The  persons  who  now  govern  the  resolutions  of  what 
they  call  their  Continental  Congress,  feel   in   themselves  at  tliis 
moment   a   ilcgroc   of  importance   which,    i>crlmps,   the    greatest 
subjects  in  Europe  scarce  feel.     From  sliopkeepcrs,  tradesmen,  and 
attorneys,   they   are  become  statesmen   and   legislators,    and    are 
employed  in  contriving  a  new  form  of  government  for  an  extensive 
empire,  which,  they  flatter   themselves,  will  become,  and  which, 
indeed,   seems   very   likely   to   become,  one   of  the   greatest  and 
most    formidable    that   ever   was   in   the   world.      Five   hundred 
diflerent  people,  pcrliaps,  who  in  different  ways  act  immediately 
under    the    continental    congress;    and  five    hundred    thousand, 
})erhaps,  who  act  under  those  five  hundred,  all  feel  in  the  same 
manner  a  proportionable   rise  in  their  own  importance.     Almost 
every  individual  of  the  governing  party  in  America  fills  at  present, 
in  his  own  fancy,  a  station  superior,  not  only  to  what  he  liad  ever 
filled  before,  but  to  what  he  had  ever  expected  to  fill ;  and  unless 
some  new  object  of  ambition  is  presented  either  to  him  or  to  his 
leaders,  if  he  has  the  ordinary  spirit  of  a  man,  he  will  die  in  defence 
of  that  station. 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  President  Henaut '  that  we  now  read  with 

'  Hifltoiro  de  France,  toI.  i.  p.  475.  Edit.  1768. 
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pleasure  the  account  of  many  little  transactions  of  the  Ligue,  which 
when  they  happened  were  not  perhaps  considered  as  very  important 
pieces  of  news.  But  every  man  tben^  says  he^  fSancied  himself  of 
some  importance ;  and  the  innumerable  memoirs  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  those  times^  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  written 
by  people  who  took  pleasure  in  recording  and  magnifying  events 
in  which  they  flattered  themselves  they  had  been  considerablo 
actors.  How  obstinately  the  city  of  Pauris  upon  tiiat  occasion 
defended  itself,  what  a  dreadful  famine  it  supported  rather  tlian 
submit  to  the  best  and  afterwai'ds  the  most  beloved  of  all  tho 
French  kings,  is  well  known.  The  greater  jmrt  of  the  citis&cns^ 
or  those  who  governed  the  greater  part  of  them,  fought  in  defence 
of  their  own  importance,  which  they  foresaw  was  to  be  at  an  end 
whenever  the  ancient  government  should  be  re-established.  Our 
colonies,  unless  they  can  be  induced  to  consent  to  a  union,  are  veiy 
likely  to  defend  themselves  against  the  best  of  all  mother  countries, 
as  obstinately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  against  one  of  the  best  of 
kings. 

The  idea  of  representation  was  unknown  in  ancient  times.  When 
the  people  of  one  state  were  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenship  in 
another,  they  had  no  other  means  of  exercising  that  right  but  by 
coming  in  a  body  to  vote  and  deliberate  with  the  people  of  that  other 
state.  The  admission  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  completely  ruined  the  lloman 
republic.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  between  who 
was  and  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen.  No  tribe  could  know  its 
own  members.  A  rabble  of  any  kind  could  be  introduced  into  tho 
assemblies  of  the  people,  could  drive  out  the  real  citizens,  and 
decide  upon  the  aflUirs  of  the  republic  as  if  they  themselves  had  been 
such.  But  though  America  was  to  send  fifty  or  sixty  new  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament,  the  door-keeper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
could  not  find  any  great  difliculty  in  distinguishing  between  who 
was  and  who  was  not  a  member.  Though  the  Roman  constitution, 
therefore,  was  necessarily  ruined  by  the  union  of  Rome  witli  the 
allied  states  of  Italy,  there  is  not  the  least  probability  that  tho 
British  constitution  would  be  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain 
with  her  colonies.  That  constitution,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
completed  by  it;  and  seems  to  be  imperfect  without  it.  The 
assembly  which  deliberates  and  decides  concerning  tho  affairs  of 
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every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be  properly  inforinecl,  ought 
certainly  to  have  repi'esentatives  from  every  part  of  it.  That  this 
union,  however,  could  be  easily  effectuated,  or  that  difficulties  and 
great  difficulties  might  not  occur  in  the  execution,  I  do  not  pretend. 
I  have  yet  heard  of  none,  however,  which  appear  insurmountable. 
The  principal  perhaps  arise,  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but 
from  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  people  both  on  this  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We,  on  this  side  the  water,  arc  afraid  lest  the  multitude  of 
American  representatives  should  overturn  the  balance  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  increase  too  much  either  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  force  of  the  democracy  on  the  other.  But 
if  the  number  of  American  representatives  was  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  produce  of  American  taxation,  the  number  of  people  to  bo 
managed  would  incrense  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
mannging  them ;  and  the  means  of  managing,  to  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed.  The  monarchical  and  democratical  parts  of 
the  constitution  would,  after  the  union,  stand  exactly  in  the  same 
degree  of  relative  force  with  regard  to  one  another  as  they  had  done 
before. 

Tlie  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are  afraid  lest  their 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government  might  expose  them  to  many 
oppressions.  But  their  representatives  in  Parliament,  of  which  the 
number  ought  from  the  first  to  be  considerable,  would  easily  be 
able  to  protect  them  from  all  oppression.  The  distance  could  not 
much  weaken  the  dependency  of  the  representative  upon  the  con- 
stituent, and  the  former  would  still  feel  that  he  owed  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  all  the  consequence  which  ho  derived  from  it,  to 
the  good-will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  the  former, 
therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good-will  by  complaining,  with  all  the 
authority  of  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  of  every  outrage  which 
any  [civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guilty  of  in  those  remote 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  distance  of  America  from  the  seat  of 
government,  besides,  the  natives  of  that  country  might  flatter 
themselves,  with  some  appearance  of  reason  too,  would  not  be  of 
very  long  continuance.  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  rapid  progress 
of  that  country  in  wealth,  population  and  improvement,  that  in  the 
course  of  little  more  than  a  century,  perhaps,  the  produce  of 
American  might  exceed  that  of  British  taxation.    The  seat  of  the 
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empire  would  then  naturally  remove  itself  to  that  part  of  the  empire 
which  contributed  most  to  the  general  defence  and  support  of  the 
whole. 

Tlie  discovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Gbod  Hope,  are  the  two  greatest  and  most 
important  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Their  con- 
sequences have  already  been  very  great :  but,  in  the  short  period 
of  between  two  and  thi-ee  centuries  which  has  elapsed  since  these 
discoveries  were  made,  it  is  impossible  that  the  whole  extent  of 
their  consequences  can  have  been  seen.  What  benefits  or  what 
misfortunes  to  mankind  may  hcrcadter  result  from  those  gitiat  events, 
no  human  \risdom  can  foresee.  By  uniting,  in  some  measure,  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  by  enabling  them  to  relieve  one 
another's  wants,  to  increase  one  another's  enjoyments,  and  to 
encourage  one  another's  industry,  their  general  tendency  would 
seem  to  be  beneficial.  To  the  natives,  however,  both  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  all  the  commercial  benefits  which  can  have 
resulted  from  those  events  have  been  sunk  and  lost  in  the  dreadful 
misfortunes  which  they  Imvo  occasioned.  These  misfortunes, 
however,  seem  to  have  arisen  rather  from  accident  than  from  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  those  events  themselves.  At  the  particular 
time  when  these  discoveries  were  made,  the  superiority  of  force 
happened  to  be  so  great  on  tlie  side  of  the  Europeans,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  commit  with  impunity  every  sort  of  injustice  in 
those  remote  countries.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  the  natives  of  those 
countries  may  grow  stronger,  or  those  of  Europe  may  grow  weaker, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  different  quarters  of  the  world  may 
arrive  at  that  equality  of  courage  and  force  which,  by  inspiring 
mutual  fear,  can  alone  overawe  the  injustice  of  independent  nations 
into  some  sort  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  one  another.  But 
nothing  seems  more  likely  to  establish  this  equality  of  force  than 
that  mutual  communication  of  knowledge  and  of  all  sorts  of  im- 
provements which  an  extensive  commerce  from  all  countries  to  all 
countries  naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  carries  along  with  it. 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  those  discoveries 
has  been  to  raise  the  merchant  system  to  a  degree  of  splendour 
and  glory  which  it  could  never  otherwise  have  attained  to.  It  is 
the  object  of  that  system  to  enrich  a  great  nation  rather  by  ti*adc 
and   nuuiufuctiircs   tliun   by  the  intprovement  and  cultivation  of 
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Imiil,  railicr  l»y  the  iiulnstry  of  the  towns  than  by  iliut  of  ilic 
country.  But,  in  consequence  of  those  discoveries,  the  commercial 
towns  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  the  manufacturers  and  carriers 
for  but  a  very  small  paH  of  the  world  (that  part  of  Europe  which 
is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  countries  which  lie  round 
the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  Seas),  have  now  become  the  manu- 
facturers for  the  numerous  and  thriving  cultivators  of  America, 
and  the  carriera,  and  in  some  respects  the  manufacturers  too, 
for  almost  all  the  different  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Two  new  worlds  have  been  opened  to  their  industry,  each  of 
them  much  greater  and  more  extensive  than  the  old  one,  and  the 
market  of  one  of  them  is  growing  still  greater  and  greater  every 
day.^ 

Tlie  countries  which  possess  the  colonies  of  America,  and  which 
trade  directly  to  the  East  Indies,  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whole  show 
and  splendour  of  this  great  commerce.  Other  coimtries,  however, 
notwithstanding  all  the  invidious  restraints  by  which  it  is  meant 
to  exclude  them,  frequently  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the  real  benefit 
of  it.  The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  example,  give  more 
real  encoumgement  to  the  industry  of  other  countries  than  to  that 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  single  article  of  linen  alone  the 
consumption  of  those  colonies  amounts,  it  is  said,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  to  warrant  the  quantity,  to  more  than  three  millions 
sterling  a  year.  But  this  great  consumption  is  almost  entirely 
supplied  by  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Spain  and 
Portugal  furnish  but  a  small  part  of  it.  The  capital  which  sup- 
plies the  colonies  with  this  great  quantity  of  linen  is  annually 
distributed  among  and  furnishes  a  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  other  countries.  Tlie  profits  of  it  only  are  spent  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  they  help  to  support  the  sumptuous  profusion 
of  the  mercha:  ts  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon. 


'  The  prominence  which  Europe,  ami 
eppeciAlly  GrcAt  Britain,  hM  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  tliough  it  has  been 
supported  by  long  occupation,  is  really 
due  to  physical  causes.  The  great  mass 
of  dry  land  w  in  tho  northern  hcnuHplu'rc 
and  in  Euroiie.  The  climate  of  this 
region,  owing  also  to  natural  causes,  is 
mUder  and  more  equable  than  that  of 
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the  southern  hemisphere.  Great  Britain 
itself  has,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  great 
area  of  inhabited  land,  a  nearer  oom- 
munication  with  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world,  or,  indeed,  of  that  which  would 
bo  civilised,  than  any  other  place.  Tliore 
are  other  circumstances,  too,  equally  ua- 
tund  which  aid  the  position  which  this 
country  occupies. 
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Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation  endeavours  to  secure 
to  itself  the  exclusive  trade  of  its  own  colonies,  are  frequently  more 
hurtful  to  the  countries  in  favour  of  which  they  are  established  than 
to  those  against  which  they  are  established.  The  unjust  oppression 
of  the  industry  of  other  countries  falls  back,  if  I  may  say  so^  upon 
the  heads  of  the  oppressors,  and  crushes  their  industry  more  than 
it  does  that  of  those  other  countries.  By  those  regulations^  for 
example^  the  merchant  of  Hamburg  must  send  the  linen  which 
he  destines  for  the  American  market  to  London^  and  he  must 
bring  back  from  thence  the  tobacco  which  he  destines  for  the 
German  market ;  because  he  can  neither  send  the  one  directly  to 
America^  nor  bring  back  the  other  directly  from  thence.  By  this 
restraint  he  is  probably  obliged  to  sell  the  one  somewhat  cheaper^ 
and  to  buy  the  other  somewhat  dearer  than  he  otherwise  might 
have  done;  and  his  profits  are  probably  somewhat  abridged  by 
means  of  it.  In  this  trade,  however,  between  Hamburg  and 
London,  he  certainly  receives  the  returns  of  his  capital  much 
more^quickly  than  he  could  possibly  have  done  in  the  direct  trade 
to  America,  even  though  we  should  supiK)sc,  what  is  by  no  means 
the  case,  that  the  payments  of  America  were  as  punctual  as  those 
of  London.  In  the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  those  regulations 
confine  the  merchant  of  Hamburg,  his  capital  can  keep  in  constant 
emplo}rment  a  much  greater  quantity  of  German  industry  tlian  it 
possibly  could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which  he  is  excluded. 
Though  the  one  employment,  therefore,  may  to  him  perhaps  be 
less  profitable  than  the  other,  it  cannot  be  less  advantageous  to 
his  country.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  employment  into 
which  the  monopoly  naturally  attracts,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  capital 
of  the  London  merchant.  That  employment  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  profitable  to  him  than  the  greater  part  of  other  employments, 
but,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  returns,  it  cannot  be  more 
advantageous  to  his  country. 

After  all  the  unjust  attempts,  therefore,  of  every  country  in 
Europe  to  engross  to  itself  the  whole  advantage  of  the  tnule  of 
its  own  colonics,  no  country  has  yet  been  able  to  engross  to  itself 
anything  but  the  expense  of  supporting  in  time  of  peace  and  of 
defending  in  time  of  war  the  oppressive  authority  which  it  assumes 
over  them.     The  inconveniences  resulting  from   the  possession  of 
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its  colonics^  every  eouuiry  lias  engrossed  to  itself  completely.  The 
advantages  resulting  from  tbeir  trade  it  has  been  obliged  to  share 
with  many  other  countries.^ 

At  first  sight,  no  doubt^  the  monopoly  of  the  great  commerce 
of  America  naturally  seems  to  be  an  acquisition  of  the  highest 
value.  To  the  undiscerning  eye  of  giddy  ambition^  it  naturally 
presents  itself  amidst  the  confused  scramble  of  politics  and  war 
as  a  very  dazzling  object  to  fight  for.  The  dazzling  splendour  of 
the  object,  however,  the  immense  greatness  of  the  commerce,  is 
the  very  quality  which  renders  the  monopoly  of  it  hurtful,  or  which 
makes  one  employment,  in  its  own  nature  necessarily  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  than  the  greater  part  of  other  employments, 
absorb  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it. 

The  mercantile  stock  of  every  country,  it  has  been  shown  in 
the  Second  Uook,^  naturally  seeks,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  employ- 
ment most  advantageous  to  that  country.  If  it  is  employed  in 
the  carrying  trade,  the  country  to  which  it  belongs  becomes  the 
emporium  of  the  goods  of  all  the  countries  whose  trade  tliat  stock 
carries  on.  ]^ut  the  owner  of  that  stock  necessarily  wishes  to 
di8|)ose  «)f  as  great  a  part  of  those  goods  as  he  cjui  at  home,  lie 
thereby  saves  himself  the  trouble,  risk,  and  expense  of  exporta- 
tion, and  he  will  upon  that  account  be  glad  to  sell  them  at  home, 
not  only  for  a  much  smaller  price,  but  with  somewhat  a  smaller 
profit  than  he  might  expect  to  make  by  sending  tliem  abroad. 
He  naturally,  therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn  his 
carrying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption.  If  his  stock 
again  is  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  he  will,  for 
the  same  reason,  be  glad  to  di8}>ose  of  at  home  as  great  a  part 
as  he  can  of  the  home  goods,  which  he  collects  in  order  to  export 
to  some  foreign  market,  and  he  will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as 
he  can,  to  turn  his  foreign  trade  of  consumption  into  a  home  trade. 
The  mercantile  stock  of  every  country  naturally  courts  in  this 
manner  the  near,  and  shuns  the  distant  employment;  naturally 
courts  the  employment  in  which  the  returns  are  frequent,  and 
shuns  that  in  which  they  are  distant  and  slow;  naturally  courts 

'  For  the  loss  which  the  ohligationn  of      mother  country,  sec  at  before,  Mr.  Gold- 
goTemtnent  and  defence  bring  on   the      win  Smithes  *  The  Empire.*        *  ch.  v. 
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the  employment  in  which  it  can  maintain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  productive  labour  in  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in 
which  its  owner  resides,  and  shuns  that  in  which  it  can  main- 
tain there  the  smallest  quantity.  It  naturally  courts  the  em- 
ployment which  in  ordinary  cases  is  most  advantageous,  and 
shuns  that  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  least  advantageous  to  that 
country. 

But  if  in  any  of  those  distant  employments,  which  in  ordinary 
cases  are  less  advantageous  to  the  country,  the  profit  should  happen 
to  rise  somewhat  higher  than  what  is  sufficient  to  balance  the 
imturul  prcrerence  which  is  given  to  nearer  employments,  this 
superiority  of  profit  will  draw  stock  from  those  nearer  employ- 
ments, till  the  profits  of  all  return  to  their  proper  level.  This 
superiority  of  profit,  however,  is  a  proof  tliat  in  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  society,  those  distant  employments  are  somewhat 
understocked  in  proportion  to  other  employments,  and  that  the 
stock  of  the  socieiy  is  not  distributed  in  the  properest  manner 
among  all  the  different  employments  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a 
proof  tliat  something  is  either  bought  cheajMir  or  sold  dearer  than 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  some  particular  class  of  citizens  is  more 
or  less  oppressed  either  by  paying  more  or  by  getting  less  than 
what  is  suitable  to  that  equality,  which  ought  to  take  place,  and 
which  naturally  does  take  place,  among  all  the  different  classes 
of  them.  Though  the  same  capital  never  >vill  maintain  the  same 
quantity  of  productive  labour  in  a  distant  as  in  a  near  employ- 
ment, yet  a  distant  employment  may  be  as  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  society  as  a  near  one ;  the  goods  which  the  distant 
employment  deals  in  being  necessary,  perhaps,  for  carrying  on 
many  of  the  nearer  employments.  But  if  the  profits  of  those 
who  deal  in  such  goods  are  al>ovc  their  proper  level,  those 
goods  will  be  sold  dearer  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  somewhat 
above  their  natural  price,  and  all  those  engaged  in  the  nearer 
employments  will  be  more  or  less  oppressed  by  this  high  price. 
Their  interest,  therefore,  in  this  case  requires  that  some  stock 
should  be  withdrawn  from  those  nearer  employments,  and  turned 
towards  that  distxuit  one,  in  order  to  reduce  its  profits  to  their 
proi)er  level,  and  the  price  of  the  goods  which  it  deals  in  to  their 
natural  price.  In  this  extraordinary  case,  the  public  interest  re- 
quires  that  some  stock  should  be  withdrawn  fi-oni  those  employ- 
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meiiifii  which  ii)  ordinary  cases  are  more  advantageous^  and  turned 
towards  one  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  less  advantag^eous  to 
the  public;  and  in  this  extraordinary  case,  the  natural  interests 
and  inclinations  of  men  coincide  as  exactly  with  the  public  in- 
terest as  in  all  other  ordinary  cases,  and  lead  them  to  with- 
draw stock  from  the  near,  and  to  turn  it  towards  the  distant 
employment. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interests  and  passions  of  individuals 
naturally  dispose  them  to  turn  their  stock  towards  the  employ- 
ments which  in  ordinary  cases  are  most  advantageous  to  the 
society.  But  if  from  this  natural  preference  they  should  turn  too 
much  of  it  towards  those  employments^  the  fall  of  profit  in  them 
and  the  rise  of  it  in  all  others  immediately  dispose  them  to  alter 
this  faulty  distribution.  Without  any  intervention  of  law,  thcrc- 
forC|  the  privnt.0  interests  and  passions  of  men  naturally  lead  them 
\o  divide  and  distribute  the  stock  of  every  society,  among  all  the 
different  employments  carried  on  in  it,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  proportion  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 
society. 

AH  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercantile  system  necessarily 
derange  more  or  less  this  natural  and  most  advantageous  distri- 
bution of  stock.  But  those  which  concern  the  trade  to  America 
and  the  East  Indies  derange  it,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other; 
because  the  trade  to  those  two  gp*cat  continents  absorbs  a  greater 
quantity  of  stock  than  any  two  other  branches  of  trade.  The 
regulations,  however,  by  which  this  derangement  is  effected  in 
those  two  different  branches  of  trade  are  not  altogether  the  same. 
Monopoly  is  the  great  engine  of  both ;  but  it  is  a  different  sort 
of  monopoly.  Monopoly  of  one  kind  or  another,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  the  sole  engine  of  the  mercantile  system. 

In  the  trade  to  America,  every  nation  endeavours  to  engross  as 
much  as  possible  the  whole  market  of  its  own  colonics,  by  fairly 
excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  direct  trade  to  them.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  endea- 
voured to  manage  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  same  manner, 
by  claiming  the  sole  right  of  sailing  in  the  Indian  seas,  on  account 
of  the  merit  of  having  first  found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch 
still  continue  to  exclude  all  other  European  nations  from  any  direct 
trade  to  their  spice  islands.     Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  evidently 
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established  against  all  other  European  nations,  who  are  thereby  not 
only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  convenient  for 
them  to  turn  some  part  of  their  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the 
goods  which  that  trade  deals  in  somewhat  dearer,  than  if  they  could 
import  them  themselves  directly  from  the  countries  which  produce 
them. 

But  since  the  fall  of  the  jwwer  of  Portugal,  no  European  nation 
has  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  sailing  in  the  Indian  scus,  of 
which  the  principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the  ships  of  all  European 
nations.  Except  in  Portugal,  however,  and  within  these  few  years 
in  Franco,  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  has  in  every  EuroiHMUi 
country  been  subjected  to  an  exclusive  company.  Monopolies  of 
this  kind  are  properly  established  against  the  very  nation  which 
erects  them.  The  greater  part  of  that  nation  are  thereby  not  only 
excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to 
turn  some  part  of  their  stock,  but  arc  obliged  to  buy  the  goods 
which  that  trade  deals  in,  somewhat  dearer  ilian  if  it  was  open  and 
free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  English 
East  India  Company,  for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of  England, 
over  and  above  being  excluded  from  the  trade,  must  have  paid  in 
tiie  price  of  the  East  India  goods  which  they  have  consumed,  not 
only  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the  Company  may  have 
made  upon  those  goods  in  consequence  of  their  monoi)oly,  but  for 
all  the  extraordinary  wsislc  which  the  fraud  and.  abuse,  inscpanibli: 
from  the  management  of  the  aifaii*s  of  so  great  a  Company,  must 
necessarily  have  occiisioncd.  The  absurdity  of  this  second  kind 
of  monopoly,  therefore,  is  much  more  manifest  than  that  of  the 
first." 

Both  these  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or  less  the  natural 
distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  society  ;  but  they  do  not  always 
demnge  it  in  the  same  way. 

Monopolies  of  the  fii*st   kind  always  attract  to  the   particular 


'  No  l>etter  prcxif  oau  l>c  found  of  the 
truth  which  the  text  iiiculcatotf,  than  the 
ffreikt  fall  in  tlie  price  of  Eastern  pro- 
duce, of  freights  to  and  finom  the  regions 
formerly  occupied  by  the  great  Com)>any'8 
monoiMly,  and  the  shortening  of  the  time 
ooniumed  in  voyages,  since  that  mono}M)ly 
bos  boon  broken  up.  It  is  im)Mie8ible  to 
V*timato    the    loss   which    this   country 


8U8tAine<l  under  the  system,  partly  iu 
the  price  of  the  pro<luco,  partly  in  tha 
discouragement  whicli  the  exclusive  trade 
in  question  put  upon  home  industry.  It 
it  no  small  evidence  of  Adiun  Smith's 
sagacity,  that  he  exposed  so  early  and  so 
fully  the  mischievous  character  of  this 
privilege  of  solo  tnulo  confurnxl  on  a 
joint-stock  company. 
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trade  in  whicli  ihcy  are  established  a  greater  proportion  of  tbe 
stock  of  the  soeiety  than  what  would  go  to  that  trade  of  its  own 
aeeord. 

Monopolies  of  the  seeond  kind  may  sometimes  attraet  stock 
towards  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are  established,  and 
sometimes  repel  it  from  that  trade  acconling  to  different  circum- 
stances. In  poor  countries,  they  naturally  attract  towards  that 
trade  more  stock  than  would  otherwise  go  to  it.  In  rich  countries, 
they  naturally  rcjicl  from  it  a  good  deal  of  stock  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark,  for  example,  would 
probably  have  never  sent  a  single  ship  to  the  East  Indies,  had  not 
the  trade  been  subjected  to  an  exclusive  company.  Tlie  establish- 
ment of  such  a  company  necessarily  encourages  adventurers.  Their 
monopoly  secures  them  against  all  competitors  in  the  home  market, 
and  Miey  have  the  same  chance  for  foreign  markets  witli  the  traders 
of  other  nations.  Their  monopoly  shows  them  the  certainty  of  a 
great  profit  ujwn  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  chance 
of  a  considerable  profit  upon  a  groat  quantity.^  Without  such  ex- 
traordinary encouragement,  the  poor  traders  of  such  poor  countries 
would  probably  never  have  thought  of  hiizanling  their  small  capitals 
in  so  very  distant  and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trade  to  Uie 
Ea^st  Indies  must  naturally  have  appeared  to  them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  would  probably, 
in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  send  many  more  ships  to  the  East  Indies 
than  it  actuallv  does.  The  limited  stock  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  probably  repels  from  that  trade  many  great  mercantile 
capitals  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it.  The  mercantile  capital  of 
Holland  is  so  great  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  continually  overflowing, 
sometimes  into  the  public  funds  of  foreign  countries,  sometimes  into 
loans  to  private  traders  and  adventurers  of  foreign  countries,  some- 
times into  the  most  round-alK)ut  foreign  trades  of  consumption,  and 
sometimes  into  the  carrying  trade.  All  near  employments  being 
completely  filled  up,  all  the  capital  which  can  be  placed  in  them 

'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  tracle  monopoly  with  the  Eiuit,  enjoyMl 
'chance  of  a  considerable  profit*  did  not  by  any  company,  has  ever  satiafied  those 
lower  the  real  profit  attained,  in  just  the  who  have  obtained  it,  bat  that  all  these 
same  way  that  the  value  of  every  chance  companied,  though  they  may  have  some- 
is  over-estimated  by  those  who  are  led  by  times  succeeded  as  conquerors,  have  in- 
it.     At  any  rate,  it  is  certain   that  no  variably  failed  as  traders. 
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with  any  tolerable  profit  being  already  placed  in  them^  the  capital 
of  Holland  necessarily  flows  towards  the  most  distant  employments.^ 
The  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  if  it  was  altogether  free,  would  pro« 
bably  absorb  the  greater  part  of  this  redundant  capital.  Tlie  East 
Indies  offer  a  market  both  for  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  and  for 
the  gold  and  silver  as  well  as  for  several  other  productions  of 
America,  greater  and  more  extensive  than  both  Europe  and  America 
put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  distribution  of  stock  is 
necessarilj^  hurtful  to  the  society  in  which  it  takes  place ;  whether 
it  be  by  repelling  irom  a  particular  trade  the  stock  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  it,  or  by  attracting  towards  a  particular  trade  that 
which  would  not  otherwise  come  to  it.  If,  without  any  exclusive 
company,  the  trade  of  Holland  to  the  East  Indies  would  be  greater 
than  it  actually  is,  that  country  must  sufier  a  considerable  loss  by 
part  of  its  capital  being  excluded  from  the  employment  most  con- 
venient for  that  part.  And  in  the  same  manner,  if,  without  an 
exclusive  company,  the  trade  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  East 
Indies  would  be  less  than  it  actually  is,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more 
probable,  would  not  exist  at  all,  those  two  countries  must  likewise 
suffer  a  considerable  loss  by  part  of  their  capital  being  drawn  into 
an  employment  which  must  be  more  or  less  unsuitable  to  their 
present  circumstances.  Better  for  them,  perhaps,  in  their  present 
circumstances,  to  buy  East  India  goods  of  other  nations,  even 
though  they  should  pay  somewhat  dearer,  than  to  turn  so  great  a 
part  of  their  small  capital  to  so  very  distant  a  trade,  in  which  the 
returns  are  so  very  slow,  in  which  that  capital  can  maintain  so 
small  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  at  home,  where  productive 
labour  is  so  much  wanted,  where  so  little  is  done,  and  where  so 
much  is  to  do. 

Tliough  without  an  exclusive  company,  therefore,  a  particular 
country  should  not  be  able  to  carry  on  any  direct  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  it  will  not  from  thence  follow  that  such  a  company  ought  to 


*  This  passage  contains  the  germ  of  the 
theory  subsequently  <leveioi»o<l  by  Mr. 
Mill,  as  to  the  tendency  of  profits  to  a 
minimam,  and  the  necessity  that  there 
exists,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
fresh  channels  should  be  dug  for  capital 
at  home,  by  the  discovery  of  improve- 
ments in  pro<luotion,  and  in  the  employ- 


ment of  other  capital  in  foreign  advances. 
Til  |Miint  of  fact,  the  emigration  of  super- 
fluous capital  is  as  advantageous  as  the 
emigration  of  superfluous  labour.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  there  is  no  harmony 
in  their  respective  movements,  but  tlmt 
the  emigration  of  men  is  wiwteful,  and 
tliut  of  capital  iuconsidorate  or  titaid. 
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be  established  there,  but  only  that  sueh  a  eountry  ought  not  in  these 
circumstances  to  trade  directly  to  the  East  Indies.  That  such  com- 
panies arc  not  in  general  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  East  India 
trade^  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  enjoyed  almost  the  whole  of  it  for  more  tlian  a  century 
together  without  any  exclusive  company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  said,  could  well  have  capital 
sufficient  to  maintain  factors  and  agents  in  the  diflerent  ports  of  the 
East  Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for  the  ships  which  he  might 
occiisionnlly  send  thither;  and  yet,  unless  he  was  able  to  do  this, 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  cargo  might  frequently  make  his  ships 
lose  the  season  for  returning,  and  the  expense  of  so  long  a  delay 
would  not  only  eat  up  the  whole  profit  of  the  adventure,  but  fre- 
quently occasion  a  very  considerable  loss.  Tliis  argument,  however, 
if  it  proved  anything  at  all,  would  prove  that  no  one  great  branch 
of  trade  coidd  be  carried  on  without  an  exclusive  company,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  great  branch 
of  trade  in  which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant  is  suffi- 
cient for  carrying  on  all  the  sulx>rdinato  branches  which  must  be 
carried  on  in  order  to  carry  on  the  principal  one.  But  when  a 
nation  is  rij)c  for  any  great  branch  of  trade,  some  merchants  na- 
turally turn  their  capitals  towards  the  principal,  and  some  towards 
the  subordinate  branches  of  it ;  and  though  all  the  different  branches 
of  it  are  in  this  manner  carried  on,  yet  it  very  seldom  happens  that 
they  are  all  carried  on  by  the  capital  of  one  private  merchant.  If  a 
nation,  therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  East  India  trade,  a  certain  portion 
of  its  capital  will  naturally  divide  itself  among  all  the  different 
branches  of  that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchants  will  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  reside  in  the  East  Indies,  and  to  employ  their  capitals 
there  in  providing  goods  for  the  ships  which  are  to  be  sent  out  by 
other  merchants  who  reside  in  Europe.  The  settlements  which 
different  European  nations  have  obtained  in  the  East  Indies,  if  they 
were  taken  from  the  exclusive  companies  to  which  they  at  present 
l>elong  and  put  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  sovereign, 
would  render  this  residence  both  safe  and  easy,  at  least  to  the  mer- 
chants of  the  particular  nations  to  whom  those  settlements  belong. 
If  at  any  particular  time  that  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country 
which  of  its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  say  so,  to- 
wards the  East  India  trade,  was  not  sufficient  for  carrying  on  all 
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those  difTerent  branches  of  it,  it  would  be  a  proof  that,  at  that 
particular  time,  that  country  was  not  ripe  for  that  trade,  and  that 
it  would  do  better  to  buy  for  some  time,  even  at  a  higher  price, 
from  other  European  nations,  the  East  India  goods  it  had  occasion 
for,  than  to  import  them  itself  directly  from  the  East  Indies.  What 
it  might  lose  by  the  high  price  of  those  goods  could  seldom  be  equal 
to  the  loss  which  it  would  sustain  by  the  distraction  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  capital  from  other  employments  more  necessary,  or  more 
useful,  or  more  suitable  to  its  circumstances  and  situation,  than  a 
direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 

Though  the  Eui'opeans  possess  many  considerable   settlemcnU 
both  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  East  Indies,  they  have 
not  yet  established  in  either  of  those  countries  such  numerous  and 
thriving  colonies  as  those  in  the  islands  and  continent  of  America. 
Africa,  however,  as  well  as  several  of  the  CQuntries  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  the  East  Indies,  »» inhabited  by  barba- 
rous nations.     But  those  nations  were  by  no  means  so  weak  and 
defenceless  as  the  miserable  and  helpless  Americans ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited, 
they  were  besides  much  more  populous.   The  most  barbarous  nations 
either  of  Africa  or  of  the  East  Indies  were  shepherds;  even  the 
Hottentots  were  so.      But  the  natives  of  every  part  of  America, 
except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunters;  and  the  difference  is 
very  great  between  the  number  of  slie})hcrds  and  that  of  hunters 
whom  Uie  same  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory  can   maintain. 
In  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  therefore,  it  was  more  diflieult  to 
displace  the  natives,  and  to  extend  the  Euroi)ean  plantations  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabitants.     The 
genius  of  exclusive  companies,  besides,  is  unfavourable,  it  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  to  the  growth  of  new  colonics,  and  has  pro- 
bably been  the  principal  cause  of  the  little  progress  which  they 
have  made  in  the  Eiist  Indies.     Tlie  Portuguese  carried  on  the 
trade  both  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies  without  any  exclusive 
companies,  and  their  settlements  at  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  though  much 
depressed  by  superstition  and  every  sort  of  bad  government,  yet 
bear  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  colonies  of  America,  and  are 
partly  inhabited  by  Portuguese  who  have  been  established  there  for 
scvenil  generations.     The  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cai>o  of  Good 
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Hope  and  at  Uaiavia  are  at  present  the  most  considerable  colonies 
which  the  Europeans  have  established  either  in  Africa  or  in  the 
East  Indies^  and  both  these  settlements  are  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
their  situation.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  people  almost  as  barbarous  and  quite  as  incapable  of  defending 
themselves  as  the  natives  of  America.  It  is  besides  the  half-way 
house^  if  one  may  say  so^  between  Europe  and  the  East  Indies,  at 
which  almost  every  European  ship  makes  some  stay  both  in  going 
and  returning.  Tlio  supplying  of  those  ships  with  every  sort  of 
fresh  provisions,  with  fruit  and  sometimes  with  wine,  aflbrds  alone 
a  very  extensive  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colonists. 
What  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  between  Europe  and  every  part  of 
the  East  Indies,  Batavia  is  between  the  principal  countries  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  lies  upon  the  most  frequented  road  from  Hindostan 
to  China  and  Japan,  and  is  nearly  about  mid-way  upon  that  road. 
Almost  nil  the  slii))s  too  that  sail  between  Europe  and  China  touch 
at  Batavia ;  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this,  the  centre  and  prin- 
cipal mart  of  what  is  called  the  country  trade  of  the  East  Indies ; 
not  only  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  Euro[>ean8,  but  «)f 
that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  native  Indians ;  and  vessels  navi- 
gated by  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  Japan,  of  Tonquin,  Malacca, 
Cochin- China,  and  the  island  of  Celebes,  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  its  port.  Such  advantageous  situations  have  enabled  those  two 
colonies  to  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which  the  oppressive  genius 
of  an  exclusive  company  may  have  occasionally  opposed  to  their 
growth.  They  have  enabled  Batavia  to  surmount  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  perhaps  the  most  unwholesome  climate  in  the 
world. 

Tlie  English  and  Dutch  companies,  though  they  have  established 
no  considerable  colonics,  except  the  two  above  mentioned,  have  both 
made  considerable  conquests  in  the  East  Indies.  But  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  both  govern  their  new  subjects,  the  natural  genius 
of  an  exclusive  company  has  shown  itself  most  distinctly.  In  the 
spice  islands,  the  Dutch  arc  said  to  bum  all  the  spiceries  which  a 
fertile  season  produces  beyond  what  they  expect  to  dispose  of  in 
Europe  with  such  a  profit  as  they  think  sufficient.  In  the  islands 
where  they  have  no  settlements,  they  give  a  premium  to  those  who 
collect  the  young  blossoms  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg 
trees  which  naturally  grow  there,  but  which  this  savage  policy  has 
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now,  it  is  said^  almost  completely  extirpated.    Even  in  the  islands 
where  they  have  settlements  they  have  very  much  reduced^  it  is 
said,  the  number  of  those  trees.     If  the  produce  even  of  their  own 
islands  was   much   gi*eater  than   what  suited   their  market,  the 
natives,  they  suspect,  might  find  means  to  convey  some  part  of 
it  to  other  nations;  and  the  best  way,  they  imagine,  to  secure 
their  own  monopoly,  is  to  take  care  that  no  more  shall  grow  than 
what   they   themselves   curry   to    market.      By   diflerent    arts  of 
oppression  they  have   reduced   the  population   of  several  of  the 
Moluccas  nearly  to  the  number  which  is  sufficient  to  supply  with 
fresh  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life  their  own  insignificant 
garrisons,  and  such  of  their  ships  as  occasionally  come  there  for 
a  cargo  of  spioes.     Under  the  government  even  of  the  Portuguese, 
however,  those  islands  are  said  to  have  been  tolerably  well  inhabited. 
The  English  company  have  not  yet  had  time  to  establish  in  Bengal 
so  perfectly  destructive  a  system.     The  plan  of  their  government, 
however,  has  had  exactly  the  same  tendency.     It  has  not  been 
uncommon,  I  am  well  assured,  for  the  chief,  that  is,  the  first  clerk 
of  a  fiictory,  to  order  a  peasant  to  plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies, 
and  sow  it  with  rice  or  some  other  grain.    The  pretence  was,  to 
prevent  a  scarcity  of  provisions ;  but  the  real  reason,  to  give  the 
chief  an  opportunity  of  selling  at  a  better  price  a  large  quantity  of 
opium,  which  he  happened  then  to  have  upon  hand.     Upon  other 
occasions  the  order  has  been  revcrscil,  and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or 
other  grain  has  been  ploughed  up,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a 
plantation  of  poppies ;  when  the  chief  foresaw  that  extraordinary 
profit  was   likely  to  be   made   by  opium.     The   servants   of  the 
company  have  uj[)on  several  occasions  attempted  to  establish  in  their 
own  favour  the  monopoly  of  some  of  the  most  important  branches, 
not  only  of  the  foreign,  but  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  country. 
Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
not  at  some  time  or  another  have  attempted  to  restrain  the  pro- 
duction of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they  had  thus  usurped 
the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the  quantity  which  they  themselves 
could  purchase,  but  to  that  which  they  could  expect  to  sell  with 
such  a  profit  as  they  might  think  sufficient.     In  the  course  of  a 
century  or  two,  the  policy  of  the  English  company  would  in  this 
maimer  have  probably  proved  as  completely  destructive  as  that  of 
the  Dutch. 
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'  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  directly  contrary  to  the  real 
interest  of  those  companies,  considered  as  the  sovereigns  of  the 
countries  which  they  have  conquered,  than  this  destructive  plan. 
In  almost  all  countries  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is  drawn  from 
that  of  the  people.  The  greater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, the  greater  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  the 
more  they  can  afford  to  the  sovereign.^  It  is  his  interest,  therefore, 
to  increase  as  much  as  possible  that  annual  produce.  But  if  this 
is  the  interest  of  every  sovereign,  it  is  peculiarly  so  of  one  whose 
revenue,  like  that  of  the  sovereign  of  Bengal,  arises  chiefly  from 
a  land-rent.  That  rent  must  necessarily  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  produce,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other 
must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  quantity  will 
always  be  suited  with  more  or  less  exactness  to  the  consumption  of 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which  they  will 
pay  will  always  be  in  pro}x)rtion  to  the  eagerness  of  their  com- 
petition. \  It  is  the  interest  of  such  a  sovereign,  therefore,  to  open 
the  most  extensive  market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order  to  increase  as  much 
as  possible  the  number  and  the  competition  of  buyers;  and  upon 
this  account  to  abolish,  not  only  all  monopolies,  but  all  restraints 
upon  the  transportation  of  the  home  produce  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  upon  its  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  or 
upon  the  importation  of  goods  of  any  kind  for  which  it  can  be 
exchanged. J;  He  is  in  this  manner  most  likely  to  increase  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  that  produce,  and  consequently  of  his  own 
share  of  it,  or  of  his  own  revenue. 

But  a  company  of  merchants  arc,  it  seems,  incapable  of  con- 
sidering themselves  as  sovereigns,  even  after  they  have  become  such. 
Trade,  or  buying  in  order  to  sell  ag^in,  they  still  consider  as  their 
principal  business,  and,  by  a  strange  absurdity,  regard  the  diaracter 
of  the  sovereign  as  but  an  apjiendix  to  that  of  the  merchant,  as 
something  which  ought  to  be  made  subservient  to  it,  or  by  means 


■  This  18  not  only  the  fact,  hut  it  is 
alao  true,  that  the  revenue  of  the  eoTe- 
reign  can  be  derived  only  from  that 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure  which 
can  be  devoted  to  saving.  It  is  therefore 
the  first  interest  of  a  government,  in  so 
faras  it  re(|uires  a  revenue,  to  facilitate 
the  power  of  purchase  which  wages  give 


the  mats  of  the  community.  But  this  re- 
sult is  best  obtained  by  freedom  of  trade, 
with  what  freedom  of  trade  implies— a 
cheauening  of  articles  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount  which  production  can 
effect  and  the  competition  of  merchants 
can  assure.  All  limitations  on  trade 
imply  artificial  deamess. 
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of  whieh  they  may  be  enabled  to  buy  chea2)cr  in  India^  and  thereby 
to  sell  with  a  better  profit  in  Europe.  They  endeavour  for  this 
purpose  to  keep  out  as  much  as  possible  all  competitors  from  the 
market  of  the  countries  which  are  subject  to  their  government^  and 
consequently  to  reduce^  at  leasts  some  part  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  those  countries  to  what  is  barely  sufficient  for  supplying  their 
own  demand,  or  to  what  they  can  expect  to  sell  in  Euro[>e  witli 
such  a  profit  as  they  may  think  reasonable.  Their  mercantile 
habits  draw  them  in  this  manner,  almost  necessarily,  tliough 
perhaps  insensibly,  to  prefer  upon  all  ordinary  occasions  the  little 
and  transitory  profit  of  the  monopolist  to  the  great  and  permanent 
revenue  of  the  sovereign,  and  would  gradually  lead  them  to  treat 
the  countries  subject  to  their  government  nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat 
the  Moluccas.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  East  India  Company,  con- 
sidered as  sovereigns,  that  the  European  goods  which  are  carried  to 
their  Indian  dominions  should  be  sold  there  as  cheap  as  possible  j 
and  that  the  Indian  goods  which  are  brought  from  thence  should 
bring  there  as  good  a  price,  or  should  be  sold  there  as  dear  as 
possible.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  their  interest  as  merchants. 
As  sovereigns,  their  interest  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the 
country  which  they  govern.  As  merchants,  their  interest  is  directly 
opposite  to  that  interest.^ 

But  jf  the  genius  of  such  a  government,  even  as  to  what  concerns 
its  direction  in  Europe,  is  in  this  manner  essentially  and  perhaps 
incurably  faulty,  that  of  its  administration  in  India  is  still  more  so. 
That  administration  is  necessarily  comi)osed  of  a  council  of  mer- 
chants, a  profession  no  doubt  extremely  respectable,  but  which  in 
no  country  in  the  world  carries  ulong  with  it  that  sort  of  autliority 
which  naturally  overawes  the  people,  and  without  force  commands 
their  willing  obedience.  Such  a  council  can  command  obedience 
only  by  the  military  force  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  and 
their  government  is  therefore  necessarily  military  and  despotical. 


^  Only  opposetl  from  a  Bkort-sighted 
new  of  what  constitutes  mercantile  in- 
terest. The  interest  of  uiercliants  con- 
sists (juite  as  much  in  multiplyiug  their 
customem,  in  extending  the  area  of 
demand  and  supjdy,  as  that  of  govern- 
ments can  do.  The  Com|>auy  in  bmith's 
time  fell  into  the  error  which  was  common 
to  administrations  and  traders,  that  of 
attom|)ting  t4)  sccuic  artificially  a  high 


rate  of  i>rofit  on  certain  transactions  by 
artificially  inflating  prices.  But  they 
forgot  or  did  nut  see,  that  while  they 
got  ouu  cutttoiucr  at  a  good  or  high  |>rico, 
the  same  prico  lost  them  a  hundred 
others,  whose  contributions  would  have 
been,  in  the  aggregate,  vastly  more  valu- 
able  than   a   liigh    profit   on  a  solitary 


rase. 
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Their  proiKir  buRincsR,  however,  if  that  of  merchants.  It  is  to  bcH, 
m>on  their  masters'  aecount,  the  European  goods  consigned  to  them, 
and  to  buy  in  return  Indian  goods  for  the  European  market.  It  is 
to  sell  the  one  as  dear  and  to  buy  the  other  as  cheap  as  possiblcj 
and  consequently  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  all  rivals  from  the 
particular  market  where  they  keep  their  shop.  The  genius  of  the 
administration,  therefore,  so  far  as  concerns  the  trade  of  the  com- 
pany, is  the  same  as  that  of  the  direction.  It  tends  to  make 
government  subservient  to  the  interest  of  monopoly,  and  conse- 
quently to  stunt  the  natui*al  growth  of  some  parts  at  least  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  country  to  what  is  barely  sufficient  for 
answering  the  demand  of  the  company. 

All  the  members  of  the  administration,  besides,  trade  more  or 
less  ui>on  their  own  account,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them 
from  doing  so.  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  foolish  than  to 
expect  that  the  clerks  of  a  great  counting-house  at  ten  thousand 
miles  distance,  and  consequently  almost  quite  out  of  sight,  should^ 
upon  a  simple  order  from  their  masters,  give  up  at  once  doing  any 
sort  of  business  upon  their  own  account,  abandon  for  ever  all  hopes 
of  making  a  fortune,  of  which  they  have  the  means  in  their  hands, 
and  content  thcinFclves  with  the  moderate  salaries  which  those 
masters  allow  them,  and  which,  moderate  as  they  are,  can  seldom 
1)0  augmented,  being  commonly  as  large  as  the  real  profits  of  the 
company  trade  can  aflford.  In  such  circumstances,  to  prohibit  the 
servants  of  the  company  from  trading  upon  their  own  account  can 
have  scarce  any  other  effect  than  to  enable  the  superior  servants, 
under  pretence  of  executing  their  masters'  orders,  to  oppress  such  of 
the  inferior  ones  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their 
displeasure.  The  servants  naturally  endeavour  to  establish  the  same 
monopoly  in  favour  of  their  own  private  trade  as  of  the  public  trade 
of  the  company.  If  they  are  suffered  to  act  as  they  could  wish, 
they  will  establish  this  monojwly  openly  and  directly,  by  fairly 
prohibiting  all  other  people  from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which 
they  choose  to  deal;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best  and  least 
oppressive  way  of  establishing  it.  But  if,  by  an  order  from 
EnrojKJ,  they  are  prohibited  from  doing  this,  they  will,  notwith- 
standing, endeavour  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  same  kind, 
secretly  and  indirectly,  in  a  way  that  is  much  more  destructive  to 
the  country.     They  will  employ  the  whole  authority  of  government. 
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and  pervert  the  adminifltration  of  justioey  in  order  to  haraaB  and 
ruin  those  who  interfere  with  them  in  any  branch  iof  ccmimeroe 
whieh^  by  means  of  agents^  either  concealed^  or  it  least  not 
pablicly  avowed^  tiiey  may  chooee  to  carry  on.^  But  the  private 
trade  of  the  servants  will  naturally  extend  to  a  madi  greater 
variety  of  articles  than  tiie  public  trade  of  the  company.  The 
public  trade  of  the  company  extends  no  farther  than  the 
trade  with  Europe^  and  comprehends  a  part  only  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country ;  but  the  private  trade  of  the  servants  may 
extend  to  all  the  different  branches  both  of  its  inland  and 
forei^  trade.  The  monopoly  of  tlie  company  can  tend  only  to 
stunt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part  of  the  surplus  produce  which^ 
in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  would  be  exported  to  Europe.  That  of 
the  servants  tends  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  every  pap§  of  the 
produce  in  which  they  choose  to  deal^  of  what  is  destined  for  home 
consumption^  as  well  as  of  what  is  destined  for  exportation ;  and 
consequently  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  country^  and 
to  reduce  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  every  sort  of  produce^  even  iliat  of  Uie  necessaries  uf 
life^  whenever  the  servants  of  the  company  choose  to  deal  in  them^ 
to  wliat  those  servants  can  both  aflbril  to  buy  and  expect  to  sell 
with  such  a  profit  as  pleases  them. 

From  the  nature  of  their  situation  too  the  servants  must  be  more 
dis{x>8cd  to  support  with  rigorous  severity  their  own  interest  against 
that  of  the  country  which  they  govern^  than  their  masters  can  be 
to  8upiK)rt  theirs.  The  country  belongs  to  their  masters,  who 
cannot  avoid  having  some  regard  for  the  interest  of  what  belongs 
to  them.  But  it  does  nut  belong  to  the  servants.  The  real  interest 
of  their  masters^  if  they  were  capable  of  understanding  it,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  country^*  and  it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly^ 
and  the  meanness  of  mercantile  prejudice,  that  they  ever  oppress  it. 
But  the  real  interest  of  the  servants  is  by  no  means  the  same  with 
that  of  the  country,  and  the  most  perfect  information  would  not  ne- 
cessarily put  an  end  to  their  oppressions.  The  regulations  accord- 
ingly which  have  been  sent  out  from  Europe,  though  they  have 
been  frequently  weak,  have  upon  most  occasions  been  well-meaning. 

*  See  on  thb  ■ubjeot  Macaulay'i  Life  lame  with  tlutt  of   the  country,  in  the 

of  Lord  CUve.  government  of  which  hi:«  vote  given  him 

^  The  interest  of  every  proprietor  of  Bonie  influence.     See  Book  V.   chap.  i. 

India  Stock,  however,  i«  by  no  nieani*  the  part  iii. 
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More  intelligence  and  perhaps  less  good-meaning  has  sometimes 
appeared  in  those  established  by  the  servants  in  India.  It  is  a  very 
singular  government  in  which  every  member  of  the  administration 
wishes  to  get  out  of  the  country^  and  consequently  to  have  done 
with  the  government^  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  to  whose  interest,  the 
day  after  he  has  left  it  and  carried  his  whole  fortune  with  him, 
it  is  perfectly  indifferent  though  the  whole  country  was  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake. 

I  mean  not,  however,  by  anything  which  I  have  here  said,  to 
throw  any  odious  imputation  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  much  less  upon  that  of 
any  particular  persons.  It  is  the  system  of  government,  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  are  placed,  that  I  mean  to  censure;  not  the 
character  of  those  who  have  acted  in  it.  They  acted  as  their  situa- 
tion naturally  directed,  and  they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudest 
against  them  would,  probably,  not  have  acted  better  themselves. 
In  war  and  negotiation,  the  Councils  of  Madras  and  Calcutta  have 
upon  several  occasions  conducted  themselves  with  a  resolution  and 
decisive  wisdom  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  senate  of 
Rome  in  the  best  days  of  that  republic.  The  members  of  those 
Councils,  however,  had  been  bred  to  professions  very  different  from 
war  and  politics.  But  their  situation  alone,  without  education, 
experience,  or  even  example,  seems  to  have  formed  in  them  all 
at  once  the  great  qualities  which  it  required,  and  to  have  inspired 
them  both  with  abilities  and  virtues  which  they  themselves  could 
not  well  know  that  they  possessed.  If  upon  some  occasions,  there- 
fore, it  has  animated  them  to  actions  of  magnanimity  which  could 
not  well  have  been  expected  from  them,  we  should  not  wonder  if 
upon  others  it  has  prompted  them  to  exploits  of  somewhat  a 
different  nature.* 

Such  exclusive  companies,  therefore,  are  nuisances  in  every  re- 
spect ;  always  more  or  less  inconvenient  to  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  established,  and  destructive  to  those  which  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  under  their  government. 

*  It  ia  plain  that  in  this  passage  Smith      which  that  extraordinary  genius  created 
must  have  had  the  career  of  CHto  before      the  British  Empire  in  India, 
his  mind,  and  the  circumstances  under 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

OOVCLUSIOV  OP  THS  MKBCAimLB  STSTSM. 

THOUGH  the  enooongemeot  of  ezportiUioii  and  the  dis- 
ooaragemeDt  of  importation  are  the  two  great  caiginea  bj 
which  the  mercantile  qrBtem  pn^xwea  to  enrich  eyeiy  coontrf, 
jet,  with  regard  to  some  particuhu-  oommoditiesy  it  seema  to  follow 
an  opposite  plan :  to  discoorage  exportation  and  to  enooorage  im- 
portation.  Its  ultimate  object,  however,  it  pretends,  is  always  the 
same— to  enrich  the  country  by  an  advantageous  balance  of  trade. 
It  discourages  the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  and 
of  the  instruments  of  trade,  in  order  to  give  our  own  workmen  an 
advantage,  and  to  enable  them  to  undersell  those  of  other  natkma 
in  all  foreign  markets;  and  by  restraining,  in  this  manner,  the 
exportation  of  a  few  commodities,  of  no  great  price,  it  proposes  to 
occasion  a  much  greater  and  more  valuable  exportation  of  others. 
It  encourages  tiie  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  in 
order  that  our  own  people  may  be  enabled  to  work  them  up  more 
cheaply,  and  thereby  prevent  a  greater  and  more  valuable  impor- 
tation of  the  manufactured  commodities.  I  do  not  observe,  at  least 
in  our  Statute  Book,  any  encouragement  given  to  the  importation 
of  the  instruments  of  trade.  When  manufactures  have  advanced 
to  a  certain  pitch  of  greatness,  the  fabrication  of  the  instruments  of 
trade  becomes  itself  the  object  of  a  great  number  of  very  im{X)rtant 
manufactures.  To  give  any  particular  encouragement  to  the  im- 
portation of  such  instruments,  would  interfere  too  much  with  the 
interest  of  those  manufactures.  Such  importation,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  being  encouraged,  has  frequently  been  prohibited.  Thus 
tlie  imporlalion  of  wool  cards,  except  from  Ireland,  or  when 
brought  in  as  wreck  or  prize  goods,  was  prohibited  by  the  3rd 
of  Edward  IV  j  which  prohibition  was  renewed  by  the  39th  of 
Elizabeth,  and  has  been  continued  and  rendered  perpetual  by  sub- 
sequent laws. 

The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture  has  sometimes 
been  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from  the  duties  to  which  other 
goods  are  subject,  and  sometimes  by  bounties. 
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The  iniiK)rUUioii  of  slicop's  wchjI  from  several  ilillcrcni  counlrics, 
of  cotton  wool  from  all  countries^  of  undressed  flax^  of  the  greater 
part  of  dyeing  drugs^  of  the  greater  part  of  undressed  hides  from 
Ireland  or  the  British  colonies,  of  seal  skins  from  the  British  Green- 
land fishery,  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the  British  colonies,  as  well 
as  of  several  other  materials  of  manufacture,  has  been  encouraged 
by  an  exem])tion  from  all  duties,  if  properly  entered  at  the  Custom 
House.  The  private  interest  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
™ny>  perhaps,  have  extorted  from  the  Legislature  these  exemptionSj 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  our  other  commercial  regulations. 
Tlicy  are,  however,  perfectly  just  and  reasonable,  and  if,  con- 
sistently with  the  necessities  of  the  State,  they  could  be  extended 
to  all  the  other  materials  of  manufacture,  the  public  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  gainer. 

Tlic  avidity  of  our  great  manufacturers,  however,  has  in  some 
cases  extended  these  exemptions  a  good  deal  beyond  what  can 
justly  be  considered  as  the  rude  materials  of  their  work.  By  the 
a4th  Ger^rge  II,  chap.  46,  a  small  duty  of  only  one  penny  the  pound 
was  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  brown  linen  yam, 
instead  of  much  higher  duties  to  which  it  had  been  subjected 
l)cforc,  viz.  of  sixpence  the  pound  upon  sail  yarn,  of  one  shilling 
the  pound  upon  all  French  and  Dutch  yarn,  and  of  two  pound 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  upon  the  hundredweight  of  all 
spruce  or  Muscovia  yam.  But  our  manufacturers  were  not  long 
satisfied  with  this  reduction.  By  the  29th  of  the  same  king, 
chap.  15,  the  same  law  which  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  British  and  Irish  linen  of  which  the  price  did  not  exceed  eighteen*- 
pence  the  yard,  even  this  small  duty  upon  the  importation  of  brown 
linen  yam  was  taken  away.  In  the  diflcrent  operations,  however, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  linen  yam,  a  good  deal 
more  industry  is  employed  than  in  the  subsequent  operation  of 
preparing  linen  cloth  from  linen  yam.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
industry  of  the  flax-growers  and  flax-dressers,  three  or  four  spinners, 
at  least,  arc  necessary  in  order  to  keep  one  weaver  in  constant 
employment;  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
labour,  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  linen  cloth,  is  employed  in 
that  of  linen  yarn ;  but  our  spinners  are  poor  people,  women  com- 
monly, scattered  about  in  all  different  parts  of  the  country,  without 
support  or  protection.     It  is  not  by  the  sale  of  their  work,  but  by 
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that  ci  the  eomplete  work  of  the  wcaiicii,  thai  oar  great 
manofSMStiiren  make  their  profits  As  h  is  their  intereat  to  aell 
the  complete  mannfactme  as  dear,  so  is  it  to  boy  the  materiala 
as  cfae^i  as  poanUe.  By  estortiiig  from  the  Legisfailnre  bomties 
upon  the  exportatioo  of  their  own  linen^  high  dirties  apoo  the 
importation  of  all  foreign  linen^  and  a  total  prohibitaon  of  the  hooie 
oonsomption  of  some  sorts  of  French  linen^  they  endeanwr  to  aeU 
their  own  goods  as  dear  as  possible.  By  encouraging  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  linen  yam^  and  thereby  bringing  it  into  com- 
petition with  that  which  is  made  by  oar  own  people,  they  endesToar 
to  buy  the  work  of  tiie  poor  spioiicrs  as  cheap  as  {loanble.  They 
are  as  intent  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  their  own  weaTcrs  as  the 
earnings  of  the  poor  spinners,  and  it  is  by  no  means  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workman  that  they  endeavoor  either  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  complete  work,  or  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  materials.  It  is 
the  industry  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  that  is  principally  encouraged  by  our  mercantile  system. 
That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  beoefit  of  the  poor  and  the  in- 
digent is,  too  oftcn^  either  neglectctl  or  oppreased. 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  lincD,  and  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  yam,  which  were 
granted  only  for  fifteen  years,  but  continued  by  two  different  pro- 
longations, expire  with  the  end  of  the  session  of  Parliament  which 
shall  immediately  follow  the  24th  of  June,  1786. 

Tlie  encouragement  given  to  the  importation  of  the  materials  of 
manufacture  by  bounties  has  been  principally  confined  to  such  as 
were  imi)ortcd  from  our  American  plantations. 

The  first  bounties  of  this  kind  were  tliosc  granted,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  upon  the  importation  of  naval 
stores  from  America.  Under  this  denomination  were  comprehended 
timber  fit  for  masts,  yards,  ami  bowsprits  ;  hemp,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine.  Tlie  bounty,  however,  of  one  pound  the  ton  upon 
masting  timber,  and  that  of  six  pounds  the  ton  upon  hemp,  were 
extended  to  such  as  should  be  imported  into  Engbnd  from  Scot- 
land. Both  these  bounties  continued  witliout  any  variation,  at  the 
same  rate,  till  they  were  severally  allowed  to  expire ;  that  ui)on 
hemp  on  the  1st  of  January,  1741,  and  that  upon  masting- timber 
at  the  end  of  the  session  of  Parliament  immediately  following  the 
24th  of  June,  1781. 
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The  bounties  upon  the  importntton  of  tar,  piteh^  and  tuq^entino 
underwent,  during  tlieir  eontinuanec,  several  alterations.  Originally 
that  upon  tar  wns  four  pounds  the  ton ;  that  upon  pitchy  the  same ; 
and  that  u|>on  turpentine,  three  pounds  the  ton.  The  bounty  of 
four  pounds  the  ton  upon  tar  was  afterwards  confined  to  such  aa 
had  been  prepared  in  a  particular  manner ;  that  upon  other  good, 
clean^  and  merchantable  tar  was  reduced  to  two  pounds  four  shil- 
lings the  ton.  Tlie  bounty  upon  pitch  was  likewise  reduced  to  one 
pounds  and  that  upon  turpentine  to  one  pound  ten  shillings  the  ton. 

Tlie  second  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  any  of  the  materials 
of  manufacture,  according  to  the  order  of  time,  was  that  granted  by 
the  2 1st  George  II,  chap.  30,  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from 
the  British  plantations.  When  the  plantation  indigo  was  worth 
three- fourths  of  the  price  of  the  best  French  indigo,  it  was  by  this 
Act  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  sixpence  the  pound.  This  bounty, 
which,  like  most  others,  was  granted  only  for  a  limited  time,  was 
continued  by  several  prolongations,  but  was  reduced  to  fourpence 
the  pound.  It  was  allowed  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  session 
of  Parliament  which  followed  the  25th  March,  1781. 

Tlie  third  bounty  of  this  kind  wns  that  grantetl  (much  about  the 
time  that  we  were  beginning  sometiincR  to  court  and  sometimes  to 
quarrel  with  our  American  colonies)  by  the  4th  George  III,  chnp.  26, 
upon  the  importation  of  hemp,  or  undressed  flax,  from  the  British 
plantations.  This  bounty  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from 
the  24th  June,  1764,  to  the  24th  June,  1785.  For  the  first  seven 
years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  the  ton,  for  the  second 
at  six  pounds,  and  for  the  third  at  four  pounds.  It  was  not  ex- 
tended to  Scotland,  of  which  the  climate  (although  hemp  is  some- 
times raised  there  in  small  quantities,  and  of  an  inferior  quality)  is 
not  very  fit  for  that  produce.  Such  a  bounty  upon  the  importation 
of  Scotch  flax  into  England  would  have  been  too  great  a  dis- 
couragement to  the  native  produce  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted  by  the  5th  Geo. 
Ill,  chap.  45,  upon  the  importation  of  wood  from  America.  It 
was  granted  for  nine  years,  from  the  ist  January,  1766,  to  the 
ist  January,  1775.  During  the  first  three  years,  it  was  to  be  for 
every  hundred  and  twenty  good  deals,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound; 
and   for  every  load  containing  fifty  cubic  feet  of  other  squared 
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timber  at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings.  For  the  second  three  years, 
it  was  for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  shillings,  and  for  other 
squared  timber^  at  the  rate  of  eight  shillings;  and  for  the  third 
three  years,  it  was  for  deals^  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings^  and 
for  other  squared  timber^  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings. 

The  fifth  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted  by  the  9th  Oeo. 
III^  chap.  38^  upon  the  importation  of  raw  silk  from  the  British 
plantations.  It  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years^  from  the  ist 
January^  i770j  to  the  ist  January,  1791.  For  the  first  seven  years 
it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds  for  every  hundred 
pounds'  value ;  for  the  second,  at  twenty  pounds ;  and  for  tlic  thirds 
at  fifteen  pounds.  The  management  of  the  silk-worm,  and  the 
preparation  of  silk^  requires  so  much  hand  labour ;  and  labour  is  so 
very  dear  in  America,  that  even  this  great  1x)unty^  I  have  been  in- 
formed^ was  not  likely  to  produce  any  considerable  efiect. 

The  sixth  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted  by  nth  Oeo. 
Ill,  chap.  50j  for  the  importation  of  pipe,  hogshead,  and  barrel 
staves  and  heading  from  the  British  plan  tut  ions.  It  was  granted 
for  nine  years,  from  ist  January,  177a,  to  the  ist  January,  1781. 
For  the  first  three  years,  it  was  for  a  certain  quantity  of  each,  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds ;  for  the  second  throe  years,  at  four 
pounds ;  and  for  the  third  three  years,  at  two  pounds. 

The  seventh,  and  last  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted  by 
the  19th  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  37,  uiK>n  the  importation  of  hemp  from 
Ireland.  It  was  granted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  the  impor- 
tation of  hemp  and  undressed  flax  from  America,  for  twenty -one 
years,  from  the  24th  June,  1779,  to  the  24th  June,  1800.  This 
term  is  divided,  likewise,  into  three  periods  of  seven  years  each ; 
and  in  each  of  those  periods,  the  rate  of  the  Irish  bounty  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  American.  It  does  not,  however,  like  the 
American  bounty,  extend  to  the  importation  of  undressed  ilax.  It 
would  have  been  too  great  a  discouragement  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  plant  in  Great  Britain.  When  this  last  bounty  was  granted, 
the  British  and  Irish  Legislatures  were  not  in  much  better  humour 
with  one  another  Uian  the  British  and  American  had  been  before. 
But  this  boon  to  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  granted  under 
more  fortunate  auspices  than  all  those  to  America. 

The  same  commodities  upon  which  we  thus  gave  bounties,  when 
imported  from  America,  were  subjected  to  considerable  duties  when 
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imported  from  any  other  country.  Tlie  intei*est  of  our  American 
colonies  was  regarded  as  the  same  with  that  of  the  mother  country. 
Tlieir  wealth  was  considered  as  our  wealth.  Whatever  money  was 
sent  out  to  them,  it  was  said,  came  all  back  to  us  by  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  we  could  never  become  a  farthing  the  poorer  by  any  ex- 
pense which  we  could  lay  out  upon  them.  They  were  our  own  in 
every  respect,  and  it  was  an  expense  laid  out  upon  the  improvement 
of  our  own  property,  and  for  the  profitable  employment  of  our  own 
people.  It  is  unnecessary,  I  apprehend,  at  present  to  say  anything 
further,  in  order  to  expose  the  folly  of  a  system,  which  fatal  expe- 
rience has  now  sufRciently  exposed.  Had  our  American  colonies 
really  been  a  part  of  Great  Britain,  those  bounties  might  have  been 
considered  as  bounties  upon  production,  and  would  still  have  been 
liable  to  all  the  objections  to  which  such  bounties  are  liable,  but  to 
no  other. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture  is  sometimes 
discouraged  by  absolute  prohibitions,  and  sometimes  by  high 
duties. 

Our  woollen  manufacturers  have  been  more  successful  than  any 
other  class  of  workmen  in  persuading  the  Legislature  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  depended  upon  the  success  and  extension 
of  their  particular  business.  They  have  not  only  obtained  a  mono- 
poly against  the  consumers  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  importing 
woollen  cloths  from  any  foreign  country,  but  they  have  likewise 
obtained  another  monopoly  against  the  sheep  farmers  and  g^wers 
of  wool,  by  a  similar  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  live  sheep 
and  wool.  The  severity  of  many  of  the  laws  which  have  been 
eimefe<l  for  the  security  of  the  revenue  is  very  justly  complainwl  of, 
as  imposing  heavy  penalties  upon  actions  which,  antecedent  to  the 
statutes  that  declared  them  to  be  crimes,  had  always  been  under- 
stood to  be  innocent.  But  the  cruellest  of  our  revenue  laws,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  are  mild  and  gentle  in  comparison  of  some  of 
those  which  the  clamour  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  has 
extorted  from  tlie  Legislature,  for  the  support  of  their  own  absurd 
and  oppressive  monopolies.  Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  these  laws 
may  be  said  to  be  all  written  in  blood. 

By  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  3,  the  exporter  of  sheep,  lambs  or 
rams,  was  for  the  first  ofience  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  for  ever,  to 
sufier  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  then  to  have  his  left  hand  cut  off 
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in  a  market  town  upon  a  market  day^  to  be  there  nailed  up ;  and 
for  the  second  offence  to  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  to  suffer  death 
accordingly.  To  prevent  the  breed  of  our  sheep  from  being  propa- 
gated in  foreign  countries,  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  this 
law.  By  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II,  0.  18,  the  exportation 
of  wool  was  made  felony,  and  the  exporter  subjected  to  the  same 
penalties  and  forfeitures  as  a  felon. 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
neither  of  these  statutes  were  ever  executed.  The  first  of  them, 
however,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  directly  repealed,  and 
Serjeant  Hawkins^  seems  to  consider  it  as  still  in  force.  It  may 
however,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  virtually  repealed  by  the  1 2th 
of  Charles  II,  c.  3a,  s.  3,  which,  without  expressly  taking  away  the 
penalties  imposed  by  former  statutes,  imposes  a  new  penalty,  viz. 
That  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  sheep  exported,  or  attempted  to 
be  exported,  together  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  sheep  and  of  the 
owner^s  share  of  the  ship.  The  second  of  them  was  expressly 
rei)ealed  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III,  c.  a8,  s.  4.  By  which 
it  is  declared  that,  '  Whereas  the  statute  of  the  13th  and  14U1  of 
King  Charles  II,  made  against  the  eximrtation  of  wool,  among 
other  things  in  the  said  Act  mentioned,  doth  enact  the  same  to  be 
deemed  felony ;  by  the  severity  of  which  penalty  the  prosecution  of 
offenders  hath  not  been  so  effectually  put  in  execution :  Be  it,  there- 
fore, enacted  by  the  authority  foresaid,  that  so  much  of  the  buid  Act 
which  relates  to  the  making  the  said  offence  felony,  be  repealed  and 
made  void.' 

The  penalties,  however,  which  are  either  imposed  by  this  milder 
statute,  or  which,  though  imposed  by  former  statutes,  are  not 
repealed  by  this  one,  are  still  sufficiently  severe.  Besides  the  for- 
feiture of  the  goods,  the  exporter  incurs  the  penalty  of  three  shil- 
lings for  every  pound  weight  of  wool  cither  exported  or  attempted 
to  be  expoi-ted,  that  is,  about  four  or  five  times  the  value.  Any 
merchant  or  other  })erson  convicted  of  this  offence  is  disabled  from 
requiring  any  debt  or  account  belonging  to  him  from  any  factor  or 
other  person.  Let  his  fortune  be  what  it  will,  whether  he  is  or  is 
not  able  to  pay  those  heavy  penalties,  the  law  means  to  ruin  him 
completely.  But  as  the  morals  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are 
not  yet  so  corrupt  as  those  of  the  contrivers  of  this  statute,  1  have 

*  riuAM  of  iko  Cruwii,  i.  195. 
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not  beard  that  any  advantage  has  ever  been  taken  of  this  clause. 
If  the  person  convicted  of  this  offence  is  not  able  to  pay  the  penal- 
ties within  three  months  after  judgment,  he  is  to  be  transported 
for  seven  years,  and  if  he  returns  before  the  expiration  of  tliat  term, 
he  is  liable  to  the  pains  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The 
owner  of  the  ship  knowing  this  offence  forfeits  all  his  interest  in 
the  ship  and  furniture.  The  master  and  mariners  knowing  this 
offence  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  suffer  three  months' 
imprisonment.  By  a  subsequent  statute  the  master  suffers  six 
months'  imprisonment. 

In  order  to  prevent  exportation,  the  whole  inland  commerce  of 
wool  is  laid  under  very  burdensome  and  oppressive  restrictions. 
It  cannot  be  packed  in  any  box,  barrel,  cask,  case,  chest,  or  any 
other  package,  but  only  in  packs  of  leather  or  pack-cloth,  on  which 
must  be  marked  on  the  outside  the  words  wool  or  ynrn,  in  large 
loKcrs  not  less  than  three  inches  long,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
same  and  the  package,  and  three  shillings  for  every  pound  weight, 
to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  packer.  It  cannot  be  loaded  on  any 
horse  or  cart,  or  carried  by  land  within  five  miles  of  the  coast, 
but  between  sunrising  and  sunsetting,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
same,  the  horses  and  carriages.  The  hundred  next  adjoining  to 
the  sea-coast,  out  of  or  through  which  the  wool  is  carried  or 
exported,  forfeits  twenty  pounds  if  the  wool  is  under  the  value 
of  ten  pounds;  and  if  of  greater  value,  then  treble  that  value, 
together  with  treble  costs,  to  be  sued  for  within  the  year.  The 
execution  to  be  against  any  two  of  the  inhabitants  whom  the 
sessions  must  reimburse  by  an  assessment  on  the  other  inhabitants, 
as  in  the  cases  of  robbery.  And  if  any  person  compounds  with 
the  hundred  for  less  than  this  penalty,  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for 
five  years,  and  any  other  person  may  prosecute.  These  regulations 
take  place  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

But  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  the  restric- 
tions arc  still  more  troublesome.  Every  owner  of  wool  within  ten 
miles  of  the  sea-coast  must  give  an  account  in  writing,  three  days 
after  shearing,  to  the  next  officer  of  the  customs,  of  the  number 
of  his  fleeces,  and  of  the  places  where  they  are  lodged.  And 
before  he  removes  any  part  of  them  he  must  give  the  like  notice 
of  the  number  and  weight  of  the  fleeces,  and  of  the  name  and 
abode  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  sold,  and  of  the  place  to 
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which  it  is  intended  they  should  be  carried.  No  person  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  sea^  in  the  said  counties,  can  buy  any  wool 
before  he  enters  into  bond  to  the  king,  that  no  part  of  the  wool 
which  he  shall  so  buy  shall  be  sold  by  him  to  any  other  person 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea.  If  any  wool  is  found  canying 
towards  the  sea-side  in  the  said  counties,  unless  it  has  been 
entered  and  security  given  as  aforesaid,  it  is  forfeited,  and  the 
offender  also  forfeits  three  shillings  for  every  pound  weight.  If 
any  person  lays  any  wool,  not  entered  as  aforesaid,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  sea,  it  must  be  seized  and  forfeited ;  and  if,  after  such 
seizure,  any  person  shall  claim  the  same,  he  must  give  security  to 
the  Exchequer,  that  if  he  is  cast  upon  trial  he  shall  pay  treble 
costs,  besides  all  other  penalties. 

When  such  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  inland  trade,  the 
coasting  trade,  we  may  believe,  cannot  be  left  very  free.     Every 
owner  of  wool  who  carrieth  or  causeth  to  be  can-ied  any  wool  to 
any  port  or  place  on  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  be  from  thence 
transported  by  sea  to  any  other  place  or  port  on  the  coast,  must 
first  cause  an  entry  thereof  to  be  made  at  the  port  from  whence 
it  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  containing  the  weight,  marks,  and 
number  of  the  packages  before  he  brings  the  same  within  five 
miles  of  that  port,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same,  and  also  the 
horses,  carts,  and  other  carriages;  and  also  of  suffering  and  for- 
feiting, as  by  the  other  laws  in  force  against  the  exportation  of 
wool.     This  law,  however  (ist  Will.  Ill,  c.  ^2,),  is  so  very  indulgent 
as  to  declare,  that  '  this  shall  not  hinder  any  person  from  carrying 
his  wool  homo  from  the  place  of  shearing,  though  it  be  within 
five  miles  of  the  sea,  provided  that  in  ten  days  after  shearing, 
and  before  he  remove  the  wool,  he  do  under  his  hand  certify  to 
the  next  officer  of  the  customs  the  true  number  of  fleeces,  and 
where  it  is  housed ;  and  do  not  remove  the  same,  without  certi- 
fying to  such  offioer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  so  to  do,  three 
days  before.'     Bond  must  be  given  that  the  wool  to  be  carried 
coastways  is  to  be  landed  at  the  particular  port  for  which   it  is 
entered  outwards;  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  landed  without  the 
presence  of  an  ofiicer,  not  only  the  forfeiture  of  the  wool  is  in- 
curred as  in  other  goods,  but  the  usual  additional  penalty  of  three 
shillings  for  every  pound  weight  is  likewise  incurre<l. 

Our  woollen  manufm^'turors,  in  order  to  justify  their  demand  of 
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such  extraordinary  restrictions  and  regulations,  confidently  asserted 
that  English  wool  was  of  a  peculiar  quality^  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  country ;  that  the  wool  of  other  countries  could  not,  without 
some  mixture  of  it,  be  wrought  up  into  any  tolerable  manufacture ; 
that  fine  cloth  could  not  be  made  without  it ;  that  England,  there- 
fore, if  the  exportation  of  it  could  be  totally  prevented,  could 
monopolize  to  herself  almost  the  whole  woollen  trade  of  the  world ; 
and  thus,  having  no  rivals,  oould  sell  at  what  price  she  pleased,  and 
in  a  short  time  acquire  the  most  incredible  degp'ee  of  wealth  by  the 
most  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  This  doctrine,  like  most  other 
doctrines  which  are  confidently  asserted  by  any  considerable  number 
of  iKJopIc,  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  most  implicitly  believed  by 
a  much  greater  number;  by  almost  all  those  who  are  either  un- 
acquainted with  the  woollen  trade,  or  who  have  not  made  particular 
inquiries.  It  is,  however,  so  perfectly  false  that  English  wool  is  in 
any  respect  necessary  for  the  making  of  fine  cloth,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unfit  for  it.  Fine  cloth  is  made  altogether  of  Spanish  wool. 
English  wool  cannot  be  even  so  mixed  with  Spanish  wool  as  to 
enter  into  the  composition  without  spoiling  and  degrading  in  some 
dcgn*c  the  fabric  of  the  cloth. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
eflcct  of  these  regulations  has  been  to  depress  the  price  of  English 
wool,  not  only  below  what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  present 
times,  but  very  much  below  what  it  actually  was  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  The  price  of  Scotch  wool,  when  in  consequence  of 
the  Union  it  became  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  is  said  to  have 
fallen  about  one-half.  It  is  observed  by  the  very  accurate  and 
intelligent  author  on  the  Memoirs  of  Wool,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Smith,  that  the  price  of  the  best  English  wool  in  England  is 
generally  below  what  wool  of  a  very  inferior  quality  commonly 
sells  for  in  the  market  of  Amsterdam.^  To  depress  the  price  of  this 
commodity  below  what  may  be  called  its  natural  and  proper  price, 
was  the  avowed  purpose  of  those  regulations;  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  of  their  having  produced  the  eOect  that  was  expected 
from  them. 

Tliis  reduction  of  price,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  by  dis- 
couraging the  growing  of  wool,  must  have  reduced  very  much 
the  annual  produce  of  that  coifamodity,  though  not  below  what  it 

*  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
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formerly  was^  yet  below  wbat^  in  the  present  state  of  tbings^  it 
probably  would  bave  been,  bad  it,  in  consequence  of  an  open  and 
'  free  market,  been  allowed  to  rise  to  tbe  natural  and  proper  price. 
I  am,  bowever,  disposed  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  tbe  annual 
produce  cannot  bave  been  much,  though  it  may  perhaps  bave  been 
a  little,  affected  by  these  regulations.  The  growing  of  wool  is  not 
the  chief  purpose  for  which  the  sheep  farmer  employs  his  industry 
and  stock.  He  expects  his  profit,  not  so  much  from  the  price  of 
the  fleece,  as  from  that  of  the  carcase ;  and  the  average  or  ordinary 
price  of  the  latter  must  even  in  many  cases  make  up  to  him  what- 
ever deficiency  there  may  be  in  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  tho 
former.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,^ 
that  '  Whatever  regulations  tend  to  sink  the  price,  either  of  wool 
or  of  raw  hides,  below  what  it  naturally  would  be,  must,  in  an 
improved  and  cultivated  country,  have  some  tendency  to  raise  the 
price  of  butcber's-meat.  Tbe  price  both  of  the  great  and  small 
cattle  which  are  fed  on  improved  and  cultivated  land,  must  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  wbich  the  landlord  and  the  profit  which 
the  farmer  has  reason  to  exi)cct  from  improved  and  cultivated  laud. 
If  it  is  not^  they  will  soon  cease  to  feed  them.  Wliatever  part  of 
this  price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  tbe  wool  and  the  hide,  must  be 
paid  by  the  carcase.  The  less  there  is  paid  for  tbe  one,  tbe  more 
must  be  paid  for  the  other.  In  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be 
divided  upon  the  diflereut  parts  of  tho  beast  is  iiidiirereut  to  the 
landlords  and  farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to  them.  In  an  im- 
proved and  cultivated  country,  thereFore,  their  interest  as  landlords 
and  farmers  cannot  be  much  ailected  by  such  regulations,  though 
their  interest  as  consumers  may,  by  tbe  rise  in  the  price  of*  pro- 
visions.^ According  to  this  reasoning,  therefore,  this  degradation 
in  the  price  of  wool  is  not  likely,  in  an  improved  and  cultivated 
country,  to  occasion  any  diminution  in  the  annual  produce  of  that 
commodity,  except  so  far  as,  by  raising  the  price  of  mutton,  it  may 
somewhat  diminish  the  demand  for,  and  conse(|ueutly  the  ])i*o- 
duction  of,  that  particular  species  of  butcher's-meat.  Its  effect, 
however,  even  in  this  way,  it  is  probable,  is  not  very  considerable. 

But  though  its  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  the  annual  produce 
may  not  have  been  very  considerable,  its  effects  upon  the  quality, 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  must  necessarily  have  been  very  great. 

'   liook  1.  cliap.  U.  (vol.  i.  p.  245). 
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The  degradation  in  the  qnality  of  English  wool,  if  not  below  what  it 
was  in  former  times^  yet  below  what  it  naturally  would  have  been  in 
the  present  stat«  of  improvement  and  cultivation^  must  have  been, 
it  may  perhaps  be  supposed,  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  degra- 
dation of  price.  As  the  quality  depends  ujjon  the  breed,  upon  the 
pasture,  and  upon  the  management  and  cleanliness  of  the  sheep 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  growth  of  the  fleece,  the  attention 
to  these  circumstances,  it  may  naturally  enough  be  imagined,  can 
never  be  greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  recompense  which  the 
price  of  the  fleece  is  likely  to  make  for  the  labour  and  expense 
which  that  attention  requires.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  good- 
ness of  the  fleece  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  health, 
growth,  and  bulk  of  the  animal ;  the  same  attention  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  the  carcase,  is,  in  some  respects, 
suflic'ient  for  that  of  the  fleece.  Notwithstanding  the  degradation 
of  jjvioc,  Hu^liflh  wool  is  wiid  to  have  been  improved  considerably 
during  the  course  even  of  the  present  century,  llie  improvement 
might  perhaps  have  been  greater  if  the  price  had  been  better ;  but 
the  lowiicss  of  price,  though  it  may  have  obstructed,  yet  certainly 
it  has  not  altogether  prevented  that  improvement. 

The  violence  of  these  regulations,  therefore,  seems  to  have  aflectcd 
neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  the  annual  produce  of  wool 
so  much  as  it  might  have  been  expected  to  do  (though  I  think  it 
probable  that  it  may  have  afiected  the  latter  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  former);  and  the  interest  of  the  growers  of  wool,  though  it 
must  have  been  hurt  in  some  degree,  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have 
been  much  less  hurt  than  could  well  have  been  imagined. 

Tliese  considerations,  however,  will  not  justify  the  absolute  pro-  \ 
hibition  of  the  exportation  of  wool ;  but  they  will  fully  justify  the  . 
imposition  of  a  considerable  tax  upon  that  cxi>ortation. 

To  hurt  in  any  degree  the  intci-cst  of  any  one  order  of  citizens, 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  promote  that  of  some  other,  is  evidently 
contrary  to  that  justice  and  equality  of  treatment  which  the 
sovereign  owes  to  all  the  diflercnt  orders  of  his  subjects.  But  j 
the  prohibition  certainly  hurts,  in  some  degree,  the  interest  of  the  ; 
growers  of  wool,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  promote  that  of  the 
manufacturers. 

Every  diflcrent  order  of  citizens  is  boimd  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth.     A  tax  of  five,  or  even 
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of  ten  shilliDgs  upon  the  exportation  of  everj  tod  of  wool,  would 
produce  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  sovereign.  It  would 
hurt  the  interest  of  the  growers  somewliat  less  than  the  prohibition, 
because  it  would  not  probably  lower  the  price  of  wool  quite  so 
much.  It  would  afford  a  sufficient  advantage  to  the  manufacturer, 
because,  though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool  altogether  so  cheap  as 
under  the  prohibition,  he  would  still  buy  it,  at  least,  five  or  ten 
shillings  cheaper  than  any  foreign  manufacturer  could  buy  it,  bo- 
sides  saving  the  freight  and  insurance,  which  the  other  would  be 
obliged  to  pay.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  devise  a  tax  which  could 
produce  any  considerable  revenue  to  the  sovereign,  and  at  the  same 
time  occasion  so  little  inconvcnieucy  to  anybody.^ 

The  prohibition,  notwithstanding  all  the  penalties  which  guard 
it,  does  not  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool.  It  is  exported,  it  is 
well  known,  in  great  quantities.  Tlie  great  difference  between  the 
price  in  the  home  and  that  in  the  foreign  market,  presents  such  a 
temptation  to  smuggling,  that  all  the  rigour  of  the  law  cannot  pre- 
vent it.  This  illegal  exportation  is  advantageous  to  nobody  but  tho 
smuggler.  A  legal  ex])ortatiou  subject  to  a  tax,  by  affording  a  re- 
venue to  the  sovereign,  and  thereby  saving  the  imposition  of  somo 
other,  perhaps,  more  burdensome  and  inconvenient  taxes,  might 
prove  advantageous  to  all  the  different  subjects  of  the  State. 

The  exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  or  fuller's  clay,  supposed  to  be 
necessary  for  preparing  and  cleansing  the  woollen  manufactures,  has 
been  subjected  to  nearly  the  same  penalties  as  the  exportation  of 
wool.  Even  tobacco-pipe  clay,  though  acknowledged  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  fuller's  clay,  yet,  on  account  of  their  resemblance,  and 
because  fuller's  clay  might  sometimes  be  exported  as  tobacco-pi{>e 
clay,  has  been  laid  under  the  same  prohibitions  and  penalties. 

By  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II,  chap.  7,  the  exportation,  not 


*  Such  an  export  dutj  would  have  been 
only  an  alternative  of  eviU.  It  U  very 
rarely  tho  case  that  export  duties  can  be 
made  to  fall  on  the  country  importing  the 
commodity.  The  only  circumatances  in 
which  they  are  effuctuHl,  Is  when  a  coun- 
try has  a  mono|>oly  of  pro<luce  in  an 
article  for  which  no  substitute  can  bo 
found,  whidi  is  in  demand,  and  in  the 
use  of  which  no  ectmomy  is  possible.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  such  articles  are, 
and  must  l»e,  very  few.  In  all  other 
cases,  tho  effuct  of  un  export  duty  is  to 


check  the  consumption  of  that  on  wliich 
the  duty  is  levied,  and  thereby  to  induce 
an  artificial  barrenness  in  its  production, 
by  excluding  from  thu  market  those  quan- 
tities, the  production  of  wliich  has  been, 
before  the  duty  was  levied,  carried  on 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  circum* 
stances.  Smith  has  shown  what  wiis  the 
effect  of  the  prohibition  in  lowering  tho 
price  of  wool.  To  have  allowed  its  c*x|>or* 
tation  under  a  duty  would  have  only, 
lightened  the  evil,  without  removing  it.   ; 
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only  of  row  hides,  1)ut  of  tanned  leather,  except  in  the  shape  of 
boots,  shoes^  or  slippers,  was  prohibited ;  and  the  law  gave  a  mono- 
poly to  our  bootmakers  and  shoemakers,  not  only  against  our 
graziers,  but  against  our  tanners.  By  subsequent  statutes  our 
tanners  have  got  themselves  exempted  from  this  monopoly^  upon 
paying  a  small  tax  of  only  one  shilling  on  the  hundredweight  of 
tanned  leather,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  They  have 
obtained  likewise  the  drawback  of  two-thirds  of  the  excise  duties 
imposed  u|X)n  their  commodity,  even  when  exported  without  further 
manufacture.  All  manufactures  of  leather  may  be  exported  duty 
free ;  and  the  exporter  is  besides  entitled  to  the  drawback  of  the 
whole  duties  of  excise.  Our  graziers  still  continue  subject  to  the 
old  monopoly.  Graziers  separated  from  one  another,  and  dispersed 
through  all  the  different  corners  of  the  country,  cannot,  without 
great  difficulty,  combine  together,  for  the  purpose  either  of  imposing 
mono])olics  upon  their  fellow-citizens,  or  of  exempting  themselves 
from  such,  as  may  have  been  imiwscd  upon  them  by  other  people. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds,  collected  together  in  numerous  bodies  in 
all  great  cities,  easily  can.  Even  the  horns  of  cattle  are  prohibited 
to  be  exported ;  and  the  two  insignificant  trades  of  the  horner  and 
combmaker  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  a  monopoly  against  the  graziers. 

Uestraints,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by  taxes,  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  goods  which  are  partially  but  not  completely  manufactured, 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  manufacture  of  leather.  As  long  as  any- 
thing remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  fit  any  commodity  for  imme- 
diate use  and  consumption,  our  manufacturers  think  that  they  them- 
selves ought  to  have  the  doing  of  it.  Woollen  yam  and  worsted 
are  prohibited  to  be  exported  under  the  same  penalties  as  wool. 
Even  white  cloths  are  subject  to  a  duty  upon  exportation,  and  our 
dyers  have  so  far  obtained  a  monopoly  against  our  clothiers.  Our 
clothiers  would  probably  have  been  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
it,  but  it  happens  that  the  greater  part  of  our  principal  clothiers  are 
themselves  likewise  dyers.  Watch-cases,  clock-cases,  and  dial-plates 
for  clocks  and  watches,  have  been  prohibited  to  be  exported.  Our 
clockmakers  and  watchmakers  are,  it  seems,  unwilling  that  the  price 
of  this  sort  of  workmanship  should  be  raised  upon  them  by  the  com- 
petition of  foreigners. 

By  some  old  statutes  of  Edward  III,  Henry  VIII,  and  Ed- 
ward YI,  the  exportation  of  all  metals  was  prohibited.     Lead  and 
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tin  wore  alone  excepted^  probably  on  account  of  the  great  abund- 
ance of  those  metals,  in  the  exportation  of  which  a  considerable 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  in  those  days  consisted.  For  the 
encouragement  of  the  mining  trade,  the  5th  of  William  and  Mary, 
chap.  17,  exempted  from  this  prohibition  iron,  copper,  and  mundio 
metal  made  from  British  ore.  The  exportation  of  all  sorts  of 
copper  bars,  foreign  as  well  as  British,  was  afterwards  permitted 
by  the  9th  and  loth  of  William  III,  chap.  26.  The  exportation  of 
unmanufactured  brass,  of  what  is  called  gun-metal,  bell-metal,  and 
shroff-metal,  still  continues  to  be  prohibited.  Brass  manufactures 
of  all  sorts  may  be  exported  duty  free. 
(^  The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  where  it  is  not 

/'         altogether  prohibited,  is  in  many  cases  subjected  to  considerable 
duties. 

By  the  8th  George  I,  chap.  15,  the  exportation  of  all  goods,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  upon  which  any  duties 
had  been  imposed  by  former  statutes,  was  rendered  duty  free.  The 
following  goods,  however,  were  excepted: — alum,  lead,  lead  ore, 
tin,  tanned  leather,  copperas,  coals,  wool  cards,  white  woollen  cloths, 
lapis  calaminuris,  skins  of  all  sorts,  glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hare's 
wool,  hair  of  all  sorts,  horses,  and  litharge  of  lead.  If  you  except 
horses,  all  these  are  either  materials  of  manufacture,  or  incomplete 
manufactures  (which  may  be  considered  as  materials  for  still  further 
manufacture),  or  instruments  of  trade.  This  statute  leaves  them 
subject  to  all  the  old  duties  which  had  ever  been  imposed  upon 
them,  the  old  subsidy  and  one  per  cent,  outwards. 

By  the  same  statute,  a  great  number  of  foreign  drugs  for  dyers' 
use  are  exempted  from  all  duties  upon  importation.  Each  of  them, 
however,  is  oilerwords  subjected  to  a  certain  duty,  not  indeed  a  very 
heavy  one,  upon  exportation.  Our  dyers,  it  seems,  while  they 
thought  it  for  their  interest  to  encourage  the  importation  of  those 
drugs,  by  an  exemption  from  all  duties,  thought  it  likewise  for 
their  interest  to  throw  some  small  discouragement  upon  their  ex- 
portation. The  avidity,  however,  which  suggested  this  notable 
piece  of  mercantile  ingenuity,  most  probably  disappointed  itself  of 
its  object.  It  necessarily  taught  the  importers  to  be  more  careful 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been,  that  their  importation  should 
not  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  the  supply  oi'  the  home  market. 
The  home  market  was  at  all  times  likely  to  bo  move  scantily  sup- 
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plied;  the  commodities  were  at  all  times  likely  to  bo  somewhat 
dearer  there  than  they  would  have  been  had  the  exportation  been 
rendered  as  free  as  the  importation. 

By  the  above-mentioned  statute^  gum  senega^  or  gum  arabic, 
being  among  the  enumerated  dyeing  drugs,  might  be  imported  duty 
free.  They  were  subjected,  indeed,  to  a  small  poundage  duty, 
amounting  only  to  threepence  in  the  hundredweight  upon  their  re- 
exportation. France  enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an  exclusive  trade  to 
the  country  most  ])i'oductive  of  those  drugs,  that  which  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Senegal ;  and  the  British  market  coidd  not 
easily  be  supplied  by  the  immediate  importation  of  them  from  the 
place  of  growth.  By  the  25th  Geo.  II,  therefore,  gum  senega  was 
allowed  to  be  imported  (contrary  to  the  general  dispositions  of  the 
Act  of  Navigation)  from  any  part  of  Europe.  As  the  law,  however, 
did  not  mean  to  encourage  this  species  of  trade,  so  contrary  to  the 
general  principlrs  of  the  mercantile  policy  of  England,  it  imposed 
a  duty  of  ten  shillings  the  hundredweight  upon  such  importation, 
and  no  part  of  this  duty  was  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  upon  its 
exportation.  The  successful  war  which  began  in  1755  gave  Great 
Britain  the  same  exclusive  trade  to  those  countries  which  France 
had  enjoyed  before.  Our  manufacturers,  as  soon  as  the  i)oace  was 
made,  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage,  and  to 
establish  a  monopoly  in  their  own  favour,  both  against  the  growers, 
and  against  the  importers  of  this  commodity.  By  the  5th  Oreo,  III, 
therefore,  chap.  37,  the  exportation  of  gum  senega  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  in  Africa  was  confined  to  Great  Britain,  and  was 
subjected  to  all  the  same  restrictions,  regulations,  forfeitures,  and 
penalties  as  that  of  the  enumerated  commodities  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Its  importation,  indeed, 
was  subjected  to  a  small  duty  of  sixpence  the  hundredweight,  but 
its  re-exportation  was  subjected  to  the  enormous  duty  of  £1  \os, 
the  hundredweight.  It  was  the  intention  of  our  manufacturers 
that  the  whole  produce  of  those  countries  should  l)e  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  and  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  be  enabled 
to  buy  it  at  their  own  price,  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  exported 
again,  but  at  such  an  expense  as  would  sufficiently  discourage  that 
exportation.  Tlieir  avidity,  however,  upon  this,  as  well  as  upon 
many  other  occasions,  disappointed  itself  of  its  object.  This  enor- 
mous duty  presente<l  such  a  temptation  to  smuggling,  that  great 
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quantities  of  this  commodity  were  clandestinely  exported,  probably 
to  all  tbe  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe,  but  particularly  to 
Holland,  not  only  from  Great  Britain  but  from  Africa.  Upon  this 
account,  by  the  14th  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  10,  this  duty  of  exportation 
was  reduced  to  five  shillings  the  hundredweight. 

In  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the  old  subsidy  was 
levied,  beaver  skins  were  estimated  at  six  shillings  and  cightpcnce 
a  piece,  and  the  different  subsidies  and  imposts,  which  before  the 
year  1722  had  been  laid  upon  their  importation,  amounted  to  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  rate,  or  to  sixteenpence  upon  cacli  skin;   all  of 
which,  except  half  the  old  subsidy,  amounting  only  to  twoi>cuce, 
was  drawn  back  upon  exportation.    This  duty  uiM)n  the  imi»ortation 
of  so  important  a  material  of  manufacture  had  been  thought  too 
high,  and,  in  the  year  1722,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  two  shillings 
and  sixpence,  which  reduced  the  duty  upon  imjK)rtation  to  sixpence, 
and  of  this  only  one-half  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
The  same  successful  war  put  the  country  most  productive  of  beaver 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and  beaver  skins  being  among 
the  enumerated  commodities,  their  exiK)rtation  from  America  was 
consequently  confined  to  the  market  of  Great  Britain.     Our  manu- 
facturers soon  bethought  themselves  of  tlie  advautiige  which  they 
might  make  of  this  circumstance,  and  in  the  year  1764,  the  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  beaver  skin  was  reduced  to  one  penny,  but 
the  duty  upon  exportiition  was  raised  to  scvenpcncc  each  skin,  with- 
out any  drawback  of  the  duty  upon  importation.      By  the  same 
law,  a  duty  of  eighteenpence  tlie  pound  was  imposcil  ui)on  the  ex- 
])ortation  of  beaver  wool  or  wombs,  without  making  any  alteration 
in  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of  that  commodity,  which,  when 
imported  by  British  and  in  British  shipping,  amounted  at  that  time 
to  between  fouri>ence  and  fivcpencc  the  piece. 

Coals  may  be  eonsidcreil  both  iis  a  material  of  manufacture  and 
as  an  instrument  of  trade.  Heavy  duties,  accordingly,  have  been 
imposed  upon  their  exportation,  amounting  at  present  (1783)  to 
more  than  five  shillings  the  ton,  or  to  more  than  fifteen  shillings  the 
chaldron,  Newcastle  measure;  which  is  in  most  cases  more  than 
the  original  value  of  the  commodity  at  the  coal  pit,  or  even  at  tlie 
shipping  port  for  ex|)ortation. 

Tlie  ex|)ortation,  however,  of  the  instruments  of  trade,  proi>erly 
I    80  called,  is  commonly  restrained,  not  by  high  duties,  but  by  abso- 
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lute  prolnbiiions.  Thus  by  the  7th  and  8tli  of  Will.  Ill,  chap.  20, 
sect.  8,  the  exportation  of  frames  or  engines  for  knitting  gloves  or 
stockings  is  prohibited  under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture 
of  such  frames  or  engines,  so  exported,  or  attempted  to  be  exported, 
but  of  J640,  one-half  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  person  who  shall 
inform  or  sue  for  the  same.  In  the  same  manner,  by  the  14th 
Geo.  Ill,  chap.  71,  the  exportation  to  foreign  parts  of  any  utensils 
made  use  of  in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  manufactures,  is 
prohibited  under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  such 
utensils,  but  of  £200,  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  shall  offend  in 
this  manner,  and  likewise  of  £200  to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  the 
ship  who  shall  knowingly  suffer  such  utensils  to  be  loaded  on  board 
his  ship. 

When  such  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  dead  instruments  of  trade,  it  could  not  well  be  expected  that 
the  living  instrument,  the  artificer,  should  be  allowed  to  go  free. 
Accordingly,  by  the  5th  Geo.  I,  chap.  27,  the  person  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  enticing  any  artificer  of  or  in  any  of  the  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain,  to  go  into  any  foreign  parts  in  order  to  practise 
or  teach  his  trade,  is  liable  for  the  first  offence  to  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  £100,  and  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and 
until  the  fine  shall  be  paid ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  be  fined 
in  any  sum  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  to  imprisonment 
for  twelve  months,  and  until  the  fine  shall  be  paid.  By  the  23rd 
Geo.  II,  chap.  13,  this  penalty  is  increased  for  the  first  offence  to 
£500  for  every  artificer  so  enticed,  and  to  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  until  the  fine  shall  be  paid;  and  for  the  second  offence  to 
£1,000,  and  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine  shall  be 
paid. 

By  (he  former  of  those  two  statutes,  upon  proof  tlmt  any  person 
has  been  enticing  any  artificer,  or  that  any  artificer  has  promised  or 
contracted  to  go  into  foreign  parts  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  such 
artificer  may  be  obliged  to  give  security  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  that  he  shall  not  go  beyond  the  seas,  and  may  be  committed 
to  prison  until  he  give  such  security. 

If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  seas,  and  is  exercising  or 
teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreign  country,  upon  warning  being 
given  to  him  by  any  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  or  consuls  abroad,  or 
by  one  of  his  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  time  being,  if 

a  2 
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be  does  not^  within  six  months  after  such  warnings  return  into  this 
realm^  and  from  thenceforth  abide  and  inhabit  continually  within 
the  same,  he  is  from  thenceforth  declared  incapable  of  taking  any 
legacy  devised  to  him  within  this  kingdom^  or  of  being  executor  or 
administrator  to  any  person^  or  of  taking  any  lands  within  this 
kingdom  by  descent^  devise^  or  purchase.  He  likewise  forfeits  to 
the  king  all  his  lands^  goods^  and  chattels^  is  declared  an  alien  in 
every  respect^  and  is  put  out  of  the  king^s  protection. 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  imagine,  to  observe^  how  contrary  such  regu- 
lations are  to  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  subject,  of  which  we  affect 
to  be  so  very  jealous ;  but  which,  in  this  case,  is  so  plainly  sacrificed 
to  the  futile  interests  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

The  laudable  motive  of  all  these  regulations  is  to  extend  our 
own  manufactures,  not  by  their  own  improvement,  but  by  the 
depression  of  those  of  all  our  neighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  the  troublesome  competition  of  such  odious 
and  disagreeable  rivals.  Our  master  manufacturers  think  it  rea- 
sonable that  they  themselves  should  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
ingenuity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Though  by  restraining^  in 
some  trades,  the  number  of  apprentices  which  can  be  employed  at 
one  time,  and  by  imposing  the  necessity  of  a  long  apprenticeship 
in  all  trades,  they  endeavour,  all  of  them,  to  confiue  the  knowledge 
of  their  respective  employments  to  as  small  a  number  as  possible ; 
they  are  unwilling,  however,  that  any  part  of  this  small  number 
should  go  abroad  to  instruct  foreigners, 
j  Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all  production ;  and 

1  the  interest  of  the  producer  ought  to  be  attended  to,  only  so  far  as  it 
may  be  necessary  for  promoting  that  of  the  consumer.  The  maxim 
is  so  perfectly  self-evident,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to 
prove  it.  But  in  the  mercantile  system,  the  interest  of  the  con- 
{  sumer  is  almost  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer ;  and 
it  seems  to  consider  production,  and  not  consumption,  as  the 
ultimate  end  and  object  of  all  industry  and  commerce. 

In  the  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  commodities 
which  can  come  into  competition  with  those  of  our  own  growth 
or  manufacture,  the  interest  of  the  home  consumer  is  evidently 
sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer.  It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit 
of  the  latter,  that  the  former  is  obliged  to  pay  that  enhancement 
of  price  which  this  monopoly  almost  always  occasions. 
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It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  that  bounties  are 
granted  upon  the  exportation  of  some  of  his  productions.  The 
home  consumer  is  obliged  to  pay,  first,  the  tax  which  is  necessary 
for  paying  the  bounty;  and,  secondly,  the  still  greater  tax  which 
necessarily  arises  from  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity in  the  home  market. 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Portug^al^  the  consumer 
is  prevented  by  high  duties  from  purchasing  of  a  neighbouring 
country  a  commodity  which  our  own  climate  does  not  produce, 
but  is  obliged  to  purchase  it  of  a  distant  country,  though  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  commodity  of  the  distant  country  is  of  a 
worse  quality  than  that  of  the  near  one.  The  home  consumer  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  this  inconveniency,  in  order  that  the  producer 
may  inijiort  into  the  distant  country  some  of  his  productions 
upon  more  advantageous  t^rms  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
allowed  to  do.  The  consumer,  too,  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever 
enhancement  in  the  price  of  those  very  productions  this  forced  ex- 
portation may  occasion  in  the  home  market. 

But  in  the  system  of  laws  which  has  been  established  for  the 
management  of  our  American  and  West  Indian  colonies,  the  interest 
of  the  home  consumer  has  been  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer 
with  a  more  extravagant  profusion  than  in  all  our  other  commercial 
regulations.  A  great  empire  has  been  established  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  raising  up  a  nation  of  customers  who  should  be  obliged 
to  buy  from  the  shops  of  our  different  producers  all  the  goods 
with  which  these  could  supply  them.  For  the  sake  of  that  little 
enhancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly  might  afford  our  pro- 
duccrs,  the  home  consumers  have  been  burdened  with  the  whole 
expense  of  maintaining  and  defending  that  empire.  For  this 
purpose,  and  for  this  purpose  only,  in  the  two  last  wars,  more  than 
two  hundred  millions  have  been  spent,  and  a  new  debt  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  seventy  millions  has  been  contracted  over  and 
above  all  that  had  been  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  former 
wars.  The  interest  of  this  debt  alone  is  not  only  greater  than 
the  whole  extraordinary  profit  which,  it  ever  could  be  pretended, 
wns  made  by  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  than  the  whole 
value  of  that  trade,  or  than  the  whole  value  of  the  goods,  which  at 
an  average  have  been  annually  exported  to  the  colonies. 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  who  have  been  the  con- 
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trivers  s)(  this  whole  mercantile  system :  not  the  consumers^  we 
may  believe^  whose  interest  has  been  entirely  neglected^  but  the 
producers  whose  interest  has  been  so  carefully  attended  to;  and 
among  this  latter  class  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  been 
by  far  the  principal  architects.  In  the  mercantile  regulations, 
which  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  this  chapter,  the  interest  of 
our  manufacturers  has  been  most  peculiarly  attended  to ;  and  the 
interest,  not  so  much  of  the  consumers  as  that  of  some  other  sets 
of  producers,  has  been  sacrificed  to  itJ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  TUB  AORICULTUUAL  SYSTEMS,  OR  OF  TUOSB  SYSTEMS  OF  POLITICAL 
BCONOMY  WHICH  RBPllESVNT  THE  PRODUCE  OF  LAND  AS  EITHER  THE 
SOLE  OK  THE  PRINCIPAL  SOURCE  OF  THE  REVENUE  AND  WEALTH  OF 
EVERY  COUNTRY. 

rilHE  agricultural  systems  of  political  economy  will  not  i*equire 
JL    so  long  an  explanation  as   tliat  which  I   have   thouglil  it 
necessary  to  bestow  upon  the  mercantile  or  commercial  system. 

That  system  which  represents  the  produce  of  land  as  the  sole 
source  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country,  has,  so  far  as  I 
know,  never  been  adopted  by  any  nation,  and  it  at  present  exists 
only  in  the  speculations  of  a  few  men  of  great  learning  and  in« 
genuity  in  Prance.  It  would  not,  surely,  be  worth  while  to 
examine  at  great  length  the  errors  of  a  system  which  never  has 


'  It  18  aliDOflt  8U|>erfluou8  to  say,  tliat 
all  the  reutrictiona  ooraplained  of  in  the 
text  have  been  removed,  and  that  mainly 
by  the  peraiatent  representationa  of  that 
▼ery  mercantile  class  which  Adam  Smith 
charges,  and  apparently  with  justice,  with 
instituting  the  system  for  their  personal 
benefit.  The  fact  is,  they  found  out  in 
oourse  of  time,  that  tlie  restrictions  which 
they  had  imposod  were  not  to  their  own 
adviuitage,  but  thatthoy  produco«l  u  Iccts 
which  w«:ru  highly  ilotrimuutal  to  tnvdc. 


The  chapter,  however,  is  historically  in* 
stnictivo  in  the  highest  degree,  iMurtly 
because  it  shows  how  radically  wrong 
were  the  views  cntertainetl  by  statesmen 
and  mcrcliants  a  century  ago,  partly 
because  the  errors  committal  by  our 
forefathers  are  being  reproduced  m  the 
fiscal  and  economicaipolicy  of  the  Unite«l 
SUitcs  and  our  own  colonies,  where  the 
mischief  is  greater,  and  the  error  wore 
iudufunsiblu. 
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done,  and  probably  never  will  do  any  harm  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  however,  as  distinctly  as  I 
can,  the  great  outlines  of  this  very  ingenious  system. 

M.  Colbert,  the  famous  Minister  of  Louis  XIV,  was  a  man  of 
probity,  of  great  industry  and  knowledge  of  detail;  of  great 
experience  and  acuteness  in  the  examination  of  public  accounts,  and 
of  abilities,  in  short,  every  way  fitted  for  introducing  method  and 
good  order  into  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue. 
That  Minister  had  unfortunately  embraced  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
mercantile  system,  in  its  nature  and  essence  a  system  of  restraint 
and  regulation,  and  such  as  could  scarce  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  a 
lal)orious  and  plodding  man  of  business,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  regulate  the  different  departments  of  public  ofRces,  and  to 
establish  the  necessary  cheeks  and  controls  for  confining  each  to  its 
projier  sphere.  The  industry  and  commerce  of  a  great  country  he 
endeavoured  to  regulate  u])on  the  same  model  as  the  deimrtmcnts  of 
a  public  office ;  and  instead  of  allowing  every  man  to  pursue  his 
own  interest  his  own  way,  upon  the  liberal  plan  of  equality,  liberty, 
and  justice,  he  bestowed  upon  certain  branches  of  industry  extra- 
ordinary privileges,  while  he  laid  others  under  as  extraordinary  re- 
straints. He  was  not  only  disposed,  like  other  European  Ministers, 
to  encourage  more  the  industry  of  the  towns  than  that  of  the 
country,  but,  in  order  to  support  the  industry  of  the  towns,  he  was 
willing  even  to  depress  and  keep  down  that  of  the  country.  In 
order  to  render  provisions  cheap  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
and  thereby  to  encourage  manufactures  and  foreign  commerce,  he 
prohibited  altogether  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  tlius  excluded  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  from  every  foreign  market  for  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  the  produce  of  their  industry.  This  prohi- 
bition, joined  to  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  ancient  provincial 
laws  of  France  upon  the  transportation  of  corn  from  one  province  to 
another,  and  to  the  arbitrary  and  degrading  taxes  which  are  levied 
upon  the  cultivators  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  discouraged  and 
kept  down  the  agriculture  of  that  country  very  much  below  the 
state  to  which  it  would  naturally  have  risen  in  so  very  fertile  a  soil 
and  so  very  ha])])y  a  climate.  This  state  of  discouragement  and 
depression  was  felt  more  or  less  in  every  different  part  of  the 
country,  and  many  different  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  concerning 
the  causes  of  it.    One  of  those  causes  appeared  to  be  the  preference 
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given,  by  the  institutions  of  M.  Colbert^  to  the  industry  of  the 
towns  above  that  of  the  country. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  says  the  proverb,  in  order 
to  make  it  straight  you  must  bend  it  as  much  the  other.  The 
French  philosophers^  who  have  proposed  the  system  which  repre« 
sents  agriculture  as  the  sole  source  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 
every  country^  seem  to  have  adopted  this  proverbial  maxim ;  and 
as  in  the  plan  of  M.  Colbert  the  industry  of  the  towns  was  certainly 
overvalued  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  county,  so  in  their 
system  it  seems  to  be  as  certainly  undervalued. 

Tlie  different  orders  of  people  who  have  ever  been  supposed  to 
contribute  in  any  respect  towards  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country^  they  divide  into  three  classes.  The 
first  is  the  class  of  the  proprietors  of  land;  the  second  is  the 
class  of  the  cultivators,  of  farmers  and  country  labourers^  whom 
they  honour  with  the  peculiar  application  of  the  productive  class ; 
the  third  is  the  class  of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants, 
whom  they  endeavour  to  degrade  by  the  humiliating  appellation  of 
the  barren  or  unproductive  eluss.^ 

The  class  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the  annual  produce  by  the 
exj>ense  which  they  may  occasionally  lay  out  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  land,  upon  the  buildings,  drains,  enclosures,  and  other 
ameliorations  which  they  may  cither  make  or  maintain  upon  it, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  cultivators  are  enabled,  with  the  same 
capital,  to  raise  a  greater  produce,  and  C(»nsequoutly  to  pay  a 
greater  rent.  This  advanced  rent  may  be  considered  as  the  in- 
terest or  profit  due  to  the  proprietor  upon  the  expense  or  capital 
which  he  thus  employs  in  the  iaiprovenicnt  of  his  land.  Such 
expenses  are  in  this  system  called  ground  expenses  {dJpeiues 
Jonciercit). 

The  cultivators  or  rarnicrs  contribute  to  the  anniml  produce  by 
what  are  in  this  system  called  the  original  and  annual  exi>ense8 
{depenses  primitivcit  et  ilepenses  aunucUes)  which  they  lay  out  ui)on 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  original  expenses  consist  in  the 
instruments  of  husbauilry,  in  the  stock  of  cattle,  in  the  seed,  and  in 

*  '  Voilk  mai  11  tenant  la  soci^to  partivg^e  distiiiguer    lea    deux    classes    non    dia- 

en  troU  classea :  la  cluttse  den  labourers,  i>ouible)i    eu    classe  produdrice  qui    eiii 

i  laquello  on  peut  coniM;rver  lo   noni  do  colle  du8  cultivateurs,  et  claase  itdrite  qui 

clai6e  j/rvductricc ;  \a  cUiSAc  dcH  ,xrliiuiiiii  ot  cuni|)ruuil   touti   les  autres  membreti  sit* 

autreti  UiittndU*  dun  iiriHlniU  ilo  la  tune  ;  i)cudi<58  do   la  Kocietu.'     Turgut,  Sur  Ut 

et  la  classe  des  proprietniin.     On  peiit  Formation,  &c.,  15-18. 
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t  lie  inniniciiancc  of  ilic  farmer's  nimily,  servants  and  cattle^  during 
at  least  a  great  part  of  the  first  year  of  his  oceupancy>  or  till  he  can 
receive  some  return  from  the  land.     The  annual  expenses  consist 
in  the  seed^  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  in  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  farmer's  servants  and  cattle, 
and  of  his  family  too,  so  far  as  any  part  of  them   can  be  con- 
sidered  as   servants  employed  in  cultivation.      That  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  which  remains  to  him  after  paying  the  rent, 
ou^lit  to  be  sufRcient,  first,  to  replace  to  him  within  a  reasonable 
time,  at  least  during  the  term  of  his  occupancy,  the  whole  of  his 
original  expenses,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock ;  and, 
secondly,  to  replace  to  him  annually  the  whole  of  his  annual  ex- 
penses, together  likewise  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.     Thbse 
two  sorts  of  expenses  are  two  capitals  which  the  farmer  employs  in 
cultivation;  and  unless  they  are  regularly  restored  to  him,  together 
with  a  reasonable  profit,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  employment  upon  a 
level  with  other  employments,  but,  from  a  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terest, must  desert  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  seek  some  other. 
That  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  is  thus  necessary  for 
enabling  the  farmer  to  continue  his  business,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  fund  sacred  to  cultivation,  which  if  the  landlord  violates  he 
necessarily  reduces  the  produce  of  his  own  land,  and  in  a  few  years 
not  only  disables  the  farmer  from  paying  this  racked  rent,  but  from 
paying  the  reasonable  rent  which  he  might  otherwise  have  g^t  for 
liis  land.     The  rent  which  properly  belongs  to  the  landlord,  is  no 
more  than  the  net  produce  which  remains  after  paying  in  the  com- 
pletcst  manner  all  the  necessary  expenses  which  must  be  previously 
laid  out  in  order  to  raise  the  gross,  or  the  whole  produce.     It  is 
because  the  labour  of  the  cultivators,  over  and  above  paying  com- 
pletely all  those  necessary  expenses,  affords  a  net  produce^  of  this 
kind,  that  this  class  of  people  are  in  this  system  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by   the  honourable   api>ellation   of  the   productive   class. 
Their  original  and  annual  expenses  are  for  the  same  reason  called, 
in  this  system,  productive  expenses,  because,  over  and  above  re- 
placing their  own  value,  they  occasion  the  annual  reproduction  of 
this  net  produce. 

The  ground  expenses,  as  they  are  called,  or  what  the  landlord 
lays  out  upon  the  improvement  of  his  land,  are  in  this  system,  too, 

'  '  Produit  tiei.'    Turgot,  pofmm. 
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honoured  with  the  appellatioa  of  productive  expenses.  Till  the 
whole  of  those  expenses^  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
have  been  completely  repaid  to  him  by  the  advanced  rent  which  he 
gets  for  his  land,  that  advanced  rent  ought  to  be  regarded  as  sacred 
and  inviolable^  both  by  the  church  and  by  the  king ;  ought  to  be 
subject  neither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxation.  If  it  is  otherwise,  by  dis- 
couraging the  improvement  of  land^  the  church  discourages  the 
future  increase  of  her  own  tithes^  and  the  king  the  future  increase 
of  his  own  taxes.  As  in  a  well-ordered  state  of  things,  therefore, 
those  ground  expenses^  over  and  above  reproducing  in  the  com* 
pletest  manner  their  own  value,  occasion  likewise  aider  a  certain 
time  a  reproduction  of  a  net  produce,  they  are  in  this  system  con- 
sidered as  productive  expenses. 

The  ground  expenses  of  the  landlord,  however^  together  with  the 
original  and  the  annual  expenses  of  the  farmer,  are  the  only  three 
sorts  of  expenses  which  in  this  system  are  considered  as  productive. 
All  other  expenses  and  all  other  orders  of  people^  even  those  who  in 
the  common  apprehensions  of  men  are  regarded  as  the  most  produc- 
tive^ are  in  this  account  of  things  represented  as  altogether  barren 
and  unproductive. 

Artificers  and  manufacturers,  in  particular,  whose  industry^  in  Uie 
common  apprehensions  of  men^  increases  so  much  the  value  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  are  in  this  system  represented  as  a  class  of 
])Coplu  altogether  barren  and  unproductive.  Their  labour,  it  is 
said,  replaces  only  the  stock  which  employs  them,  together  with  its 
onlinary  profits.  That  stock  consists  iu  the  niatcTiuls,  tools,  and 
vragcs  advanced  to  tliem  by  their  employer,  and  is  the  fund 
destined  for  their  employment  and  maintenance.  Its  profits  are 
the  fund  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  their  employer.  Their 
employer,  as  he  advances  to  them  the  stock  of  materials,  tools,  and 
wages  necessary  for  their  employment,  so  he  advances  to  himself 
what  is  necessary  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  this  maintenance 
he  generally  proportions  to  the  profit  which  he  expects  to  make 
by  the  price  of  their  work.  Unless  its  price  repays  to  him  the 
maintenance  which  he  advances  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  materials, 
tools,  and  wages  which  he  advances  to  his  workmen,  it  evidently 
does  not  repay  to  him  the  whole  expense  which  he  lays  out  upon  it. 
The  profits  of  manufacturing  stock,  therefore,  are  not,  like  the  rent 
of  laud^  a  net  produce  which   remains  aflor  completely  reimying 
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the  whole  expense  which  must  be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain  them. 
The  stock  of  the  farmer  yields  him  a  profit  as  well  as  that  of  the 
master  manufacturer;  and  it  yields  a  rent  likewise  to  another 
person^  which  that  of  the  master  manufacturer  does  not.  The 
expense,  therefore^  laid  out  in  employing  and  maintaining  artificers 
and  manufacturers^  does  no  more  than  continue^  if  one  may  say  so, 
the  existence  of  its  own  value,  and  does  not  produce  any  new  value. 
It  is  therefore  altogether  a  barren  and  unproductive  expense.  The 
expense,  on  the  contrary,  laid  out  in  employing  farmers  and  country 
labourers,  over  and  above  continuing  the  existence  of  its  own  value, 
produces  a  new  value,  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It  is  therefore  a 
productive  expense. 

Mercantile  stock  is  equally  barren  and  unproductive  with  manu- 
facturing stock.  It  only  continues  the  existence  of  its  own  value, 
without  producing  any  new  value.  Its  profits  are  only  the  repay- 
ment of  the  maintenance  which  its  employer  advances  to  himself 
during  the  time  that  he  employs  it,  or  till  he  receives  the  returns  of 
it.  They  are  only  the  repayment  of  a  part  of  the  expense  which 
must  l>e  laid  out  in  employing  it. 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  never  adds  anything 
to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the 
land.  It  adds  indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  some  particular  parts 
of  it.  But  the  consumption  which  in  the  meantime  it  occasions  of 
other  parts,  is  precisely  equal  to  the  value  which  it  adds  to  those 
parts ;  so  that  the  value  of  the  whole  amount  is  not,  at  any  one 
moment  of  time,  in  the  least  augment^xl  by  it.  The  person  who 
works  the  lace  of  a  pair  of  fine  rui&es,  for  example,  will  sometimes 
raise  the  value  of  perhaps  a  pennyworth  of  flax  to  thirty  pounds 
sterling.  But  though  at  first  sight  he  appears  thereby  to  multiply 
the  value  of  a  part  of  the  rude  produce  about  seven  thousand  and 
two  hundred  times,  he  in  reality  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce.  The  working  of  that 
lace  costs  him  perhaps  two  years'  labour.  The  thirty  pounds  which 
he  gets  for  it  when  it  is  finished,  is  no  more  than  the  repayment 
of  the  subsistence  which  he  advances  to  himself  during  the  two 
years  that  he  is  employed  about  it.  The  value  which,  by  every 
day's,  month's,  or  year's  labour  he  adds  to  the  flax,  does  no  more 
than  replace  the  value  of  his  own  consumption  during  that  day, 
month,  or  year.     At  no  moment  of  time,  therefore,  does  he  odd 
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i^nything  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude 
produce  of  the  land)  the  portion  of  that  produce  which   he  is 
continually  consuming  being  always  equal  to  the  value  which  he  ia 
continually  producing.    The  extreme  poverty  of  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  persons  employed  in  this  expensive^  though  trifling  manu- 
facture, may  satisfy  us  that  the  price  of  their  work  docs  not  in 
ordinary  cases  exceed  the  value  of  their  subsistence.     It  is  other- 
wise with  the  work  of  farmers  and  country  labourers.    The  rent  of 
the  landlord  is  value,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  continually 
producing,  over  and  above  replacing,  in  the  most  complete  manner, 
the  whole  consumption,  the  whole  expense  laid  out  upon  the  employ- 
ment and  maintenance  both  of  the  workmen  and  of  their  employers. 
Artificers,    manu&ctnrers,    and    merchants    can    augment    the 
revenue  and  wealth  of  their  society  by  parsimony  only ;  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  this  system,  by  privation,  that  is,  by  depriving  them- 
selves of  a  part  of  the  funds  destined  for  their  own  subsistence. 
They  annually  reproduce  nothing  but  those  funds.     Unless,  there- 
fore, they  annually  save  some  part  of  them,  unless  they  annimlly 
deprive  themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  some  part  of  them,  the 
revenue  and  wealth  of  their  society  can  never  be  in  the  smallesi 
degree   augmented   by   means  of   their   industry.      Farmers  and 
country   labourers,  on   the   contrary,   may   enjoy  completely   the 
whole  funds  destined  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  yet  augment  at 
the  same  time  the  revenue  uud  wealth  of  their  society.     Over  and 
above  what  is  destined  for  their  own  subsistence,  their  industry 
annually   affords    a    net    produce,    of    which    the    augmentation 
necessarily   augments   the   revenue  and   wealth   of  their   society. 
Nations,    tliereibre,    which,   like    France    or   England,   consist   iu 
a  great  measure  of  proprietors  and  cultivators,  can  be  enriched 
by  industry  and  enjoyment.     Nations,  on  the  contrary,  which,  like 
Holland  and   Hamburg,  are  composed  chiefly  of  merchants,  arti- 
ficers, and  manufacturers,  can  grow  rich  only  through  parsimony 
and  privation.^     As  the  interest  of  nations  so  differently  circum- 


^  No  one  is,  or  ever  will  Ite.  enriched 
by  anythinj^  but  pamiiuony.  Whetliur 
privation  is  altto  necesHary,  depends  on 
the  means  and  the  necessities  of  those 
who  do  save.  Nor  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  moral  and  social  tendencies 
of  thu  rus|>cclivo  chisscs  alliideil  to  iu  the 
tuxt   more   accurate,     ll   was   not   tniu 


of  either  England  or  France  when  th« 
Kconomists  wrote,  it  is  still  further  from 
the  truth  at  present.  Smith  orittciaet 
the  notion  that  a  nation  of  fanners  can 
grow  rich  without  parsimony,  but  be 
constantly  affirms  the  ideal  virtuee  of  mi 
a;^riculturiil  ]»e(>plc. 
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Rt4iiic(Ml  is  very  didbrent,  so  is  likewise  ilic  common  clumiclcr  of 
the  people.  In  those  of  the  former  kind,  libei-ality,  frankness,  and 
good  fellowship  naturally  make  a  part  of  that  eommon  character. 
In  the  latter,  narrowness,  meanness,  and  a  selfish  disposition,  averse 
to  all  social  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

Tlie  unproductive  class,  that  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manu- 
facturers, is  maintained  and  employed  altogether  at  the  expense  of 
the  two  other  classes — of  that  of  proprietors,  and  of  that  of  culti- 
vators. They  furnish  it  both  with  the  materials  of  its  work  and 
with  the  fund  of  its  subsistence,  with  the  com  and  cattle  which  it 
consumes  while  it  is  employed  about  that  work.  The  proprietors 
and  cultivators  finally  pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of 
the  unproductive  class,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  employers. 
Those  w  orkmen  and  their  employers  are  properly  the  servants  of 
the  proprietors  and  cultivators.  They  are  only  servants  who  work 
without  doors,  as  menial  servants  work  within.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other,  however,  are  equally  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
same  masters.  The  labour  of  both  is  equally  unproductive.  It 
adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  sqm  total  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  land.  Instead  of  increasing  the  value  of  that  sum  total,  it  is 
a  charge  and  ex))en8e  which  must  l)e  paid  out  of  it. 

The  unproductive  class,  however,  is  not  only  usefiil,  but  greatly 
useful  to  the  other  two  classes.  By  means  of  the  industry  of 
merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  the  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators can  purchase  both  the  foreign  goods  and  the  manufactured 
produce  of  their  own  country  which  they  have  occasion  for,  with  the 
produce  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour  than  what 
they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  if  they  were  to  attempt,  in  an 
awkward  and  miFkilful  manner,  either  to  import  the  one  or  to  make 
the  other  for  their  own  use.  By  means  of  the  unproductive  class, 
the  cultivators  are  delivered  from  many  cares  which  would  other- 
wise distract  their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  land.  Tlic 
superiority  of  produce,  which,  in  consequence  of  this  undivided 
attention,  they  are  enabled  to  raise,  is  fully  sufficient  to  pay  the 
whole  expense  which  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  the 
unproductive  class  costs  either  the  proprietors  or  themselves.  The 
industry  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  though  in  its 
own  nature  altogether  unproductive,  yet  contributes  in  this  manrer 
indirectly  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  land.     It  increases  the 
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prodactive  powers  of  productive  labour,  by  leaving  it  at  liberty  to 
confine  itself  to  its  proper  employment,  the  cultivation  of  land; 
and  the  plough  goes  frequently  the  easier  and  the  better  by  means 
of  the  labour  of  the  man  whose  business  is  most  remote  from  the 
plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  to 
restrain  or  to  discourage  in  any  respect  the  industry  of  merchants, 
artificers,  and  manufacturers.  The  greater  the  liberty  which  this 
unproductive  class  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be  the  competition  in  all 
the  different  trades  which  compose  it,  and  the  cheaper  will  the 
other  two  classes  be  supplied,  both  with  foreign  goods  and  with 
the  manufactured  produce  of  their  own  country. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  unproductive  class  to  oppress 
the  other  two  classes.  It  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  land,  or 
what  remains  after  deducting  the  maintenance,  first,  of  the 
cultivators,  and  afterwards  of  the  proprietors,  that  maintains  and 
employs  the  unproductive  class.  The  greater  this  surplus,  the 
greater  must  likewise  be  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  that 
class.  The  establishment  of  perfect  justice,  of  }>crfect  liberty,  and 
of  perfect  equality,  is  the  very  simple  secret  which  most  eflbctually 
secures  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  to  all  the  three  classes. 

The  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers  of  those  mei*cantile 
states  which,  like  Holland  and  Hamburg,  consist  chiefly  of  this 
unproductive  class,  are  in  the  same  manner  maintained  and  em- 
ployed altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators 
of  land.  The  only  difference  is,  that  those  proprietoi*s  and  culti- 
vators are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  placed  at  a  most  inconvenient 
distance  from  the  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers  whom 
they  supply  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  fiind  of  their 
subsistence,  are  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and  the  subjects 
of  other  governments. 

Such  mercantile  states,  however,  are  not  only  useful,  but  greatly 
useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  other  countries.  They  fill  up,  in 
some  measure,  a  very  important  void,  and  supply  the  place  of  the 
merchants,  artificers,  and  manulociurers  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom,  &om  some  defect 
in  their  policy,  they  do  not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  those  landed  nations,  if  I  may  call 
them  so,  to  discourage  or  distress  the  industry  of  such  mercantile 
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states,  by  imposing  liigli  duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon  the  com- 
modities whicli  they  furnish.  Such  duties,  by  rendering  those 
commodities  dearer,  could  serve  only  to  sink  the  real  value  of  the 
surphis  produce  of  their  own  land,  with  which,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  those  commodities  are 
purchased.  Such  duties  could  serve  only  to  discourage  the  increase 
of  that  surplus  produce,  and  consequently  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  Uieir  own  land.  Tlie  most  eflectual  expedient,  on  the 
contrary,  for  raising  the  value  of  that  surplus  produce,  for  en- 
couraging its  increase,  and  consequently  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the  most  perfect 
freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  such  mercantile  n;ili(ms. 

Ill  is  i)erfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be  the  most  eflTeetual 
expedient  for  supplying  them,  in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and  for 
filling  up  in  the  properest  and  most  advantageous  manner  that 
very  important  void  which  they  felt  there. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  land 
would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capital  than  what  could  be 
employed  with  the  ortlinary  rate  of  profit  in  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  land ;  and  the  surplus  part  of  it  would  naturally  turn 
itself  to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  at  home. 
But  those  artificers  and  manufacturers,  finding  at  home  both  the 
materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  subsistence,  *night 
immediately,  even  with  much  less  art  and  skill,  be  able  to  work  as 
cheap  as  the  like  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile 
states,  who  had  both  to  bring  from  a  g^reat  distance.  Even  though, 
from  want  of  art  and  skill,  they  might  not  for  some  time  be  able  to 
work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a  market  at  home,  they  might  be 
able  to  sell  their  work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and 
manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  which  could  not  be  brought 
to  that  market  but  from  so  great  a  distance ;  and  as  their  art  and 
skill  improved,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.  The 
artificers  and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  therefore, 
would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  market  of  those  landed 
nations,  and  soon  afler  undersold  and  justled  out  of  it  altogether. 
Tlic  cheapness  of  the  manufactures  of  those  landed  nations,  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  improvements  of  art  and  skill,  would, 
in  due  time,  extend  their  sale  beyond  the  home  market,  and  carry 
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them  to  many  foreign  markets,  from  which  they  would  in  the  same 
manner  gradually  justle  out  many  of  the  manufactures  of  such 
mercantile  nations. 

This  continual  increase  both  of  the  rude  and  manufactured 
produce  of  those  landed  nations  would  in  due  time  create  a  greater 
capital  than  could,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  employed 
either  in  agriculture  or  in  manuftictures.  The  surplus  of  this 
capital  would  naturally  turn  itself  to  foreign  trade,  and  be  cm- 
ployed  in  exporting  to  foreign  countries  such  parts  of  the  rude 
and  manufactured  produce  of  its  own  country  as  exceeded  the 
demand  of  the  home  market.  In  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed  nation  would  have  an 
advantage  of  the  same  kind  over  those  of  mercantile  nations,  which 
its  artificers  and  manufacturers  had  over  the  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers of  such  nations :  the  advantage  of  finding  at  home  that 
cargo,  and  those  stores  and  provisions,  which  the  others  were 
obliged  to  seek  for  at  a  distance.  WiUi  inferior  art  and  skill  iu 
navigation,  therefore,  they  would  be  able  to  sell  that  cargo  as 
cheap  iu  foreign  markets  as  the  merchants  of  such  mercantile 
nations ;  and  with  equal  art  and  skill  they  would  be  able  to  sell  it 
cheaper.  They  would  soon,  therefore,  rival  those  mercantile  nations 
in  this  branch  of  foreign  trade,  and  in  due  time  would  justle  them 
out  of  it  altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  system,  thererore,  the 
most  advantageous  method  in  which  a  landed  nation  can  raise  up 
artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  Uie 
most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants  of  all  other  nations.  It  thereby  raises  the  value  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  of  which  the  continual  increase 
gradually  establishes  a  fund  which  in  due  time  necessarily  raises 
up  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  whom  it  has 
occasion  for. 

When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  oppresses  either  by  high 
duties  or  by  prohibitions  the  trade  of  foreign  nations,  it  necessarily 
hurts  its  own  interest  in  two  different  ways.  First,  by  raising  the 
price  of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  all  sorts  of  manufactures,  it 
necessarily  sinks  the  real  value  of  the  suq)lus  produce  of  its  own 
land,  with  which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price 
of    which,   it   purchases   those    foreign    goods   and    manufactures. 
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Sccoiully,  by  giving  a  sort  of  inonoi)oly  of  the  home  market  to  its 
own  merchants^  artificers^  and  manufacturers,  it  raises  the  rate  of 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  profit  in  proportion  to  that  of  agri- 
cultural profit^  and  consequently  either  draws  from  agriculture  a 
part  of  the  ca])it4il  which  hnd  before  been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders 
from  going  to  it  a  part  of  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it. 
This  policy,  therefore,  discourages  agriculture  in  two  different  ways  : 
first,  by  sinking  the  real  value  of  its  produce,  and  thereby  lowering 
the  rate  of  its  profit ;  and,  secondly,  by  raising  the  rate  of  profit  in 
all  other  employments.  Agriculture  is  rendered  less  advantageous^ 
and  trade  and  manufactures  more  advantageous  than  they  .otherwise 
would  be ;  and  every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  interest  to  turn, 
as  much  as  he  can,  both  his  capital  and  his  industry  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  employments. 

Though,  by  this  oppressive  policy,  a  landed  nation  should  be  able 
to  raise  up  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  of  its  own, 
somewhat  sooner  than  it  could  do  by  the  freedom  of  trade — a  matter, 
however,  which  is  not  a  little  doubtful — yet  it  would  raise  them  up, 
if  one  may  say  so,  prematurely,  and  before  it  was  perfectly  ripe  for 
them.  By  raising  up  too  hastily  one  species  of  industry,  it  would 
depress  another  more  valuable  species  of  industry.  By  raising  up 
too  hastily  a  species  of  industry  which  only  replaces  the  stock  which 
employs  it,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  it  would  depress  a 
species  of  industry  which,  over  and  above  replacing  that  stock  with 
its  profit,  affords  likewise  a  net  produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord. 
It  would  depress  productive  labour,  by  encouraging  too  hastily  that 
labour  which  is  altogether  barren  and  unproductive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  system,  the  sum  total  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  is  distributed  among  the  three  classes 
above  mentioned,  and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the  unproduc- 
tive class  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  its  own  consump- 
tion, without  increasing  in  any  respect  the  value  of  that  sum  total, 
is  represented  by  M.  Quesnai,  the  very  ingenious  and  profound  author 
of  this  system,  in  some  arithmetical  formularies.  The  first  of  these 
formularies,  which  by  way  of  eminence  he  peculiarly  distinguishes 
by  the  name  of  the  Economical  Table,  represents  the  manner  in 
which  he  supi)oscs  this  distribution  takes  place,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  perfect  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  highest  prosperity;  in 
a  state  where  the  annual  produce  is  such  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
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possible  net  produce,  and  where  each  class  enjoys  its  proper  share  of 
the  whole  annual  produced  Some  subsequent  formularies  represent 
the  manner  in  which  he  supposes  this  distribution  is  made  in  different 
states  of  restraint  and  regulation;  in  which  either  the  class  of  proprie- 
tors, or  the  barren  and  unproductive  dass^  is  more  &vourcd  than 
the  class  of  cultivators^  and  in  which  either  the  one  or  the  other 
encroaches  more  or  less  upon  the  share  which  ought  properly  to 
belong  to  this  productive  class.  Every  such  cucroachmcnt,  every  viola- 
tion of  that  natural  distribution,  which  the  most  perfect  liberty  would 
establish,  must,  according  to  this  system,  necessarily  degrade  more  or 
less,  from  one  year  to  another,  the  vulue  and  sum  total  of  the  annual 
produce,  and  must  necessarily  occasion  a  gi*adual  declension  in  tlio 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  society ;  a  declension  of  which  the 
progress  must  be  quicker  or  slower,  according  to  the  degree  of  this 
encroachment,  according  as  that  natural  distribution,  which  Uie 
most  perfect  liberty  would  establish,  is  more  or  less  violated.  Those 
subsequent  formularies  represent  the  different  degrees  of  declension^ 
which,  according  to  this  system,  correspond  to  the  different  degrees 
in  which  this  natural  distribution  of  things  is  violated. 

Some  speculative  physicians  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the 
health  of  the  human  body  could  be  preserved  only  by  a  certain  pre- 
cise regimen  of  diet  and  exercise,  of  which  every,  the  smallest^ 
violation  necessarily  occiisioned  some  degree  of  disease  or  disorder 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  violation.  Ex])erience,  however^ 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  human  body  frequently  preserves,  to 
all  appearance  at  least,  the  most  perfect  state  of  health  under  a  vast 
variety  of  different  regimens ;  even  under  some  which  are  generally 
believed  to  bo  very  far  from  being  perfectly  wholesome.  But  the 
healthful  state  of  the  human  body,  it  would  seem,  contains  in  itself 
some  unknown  principle  of  preservation,  capable  either  of  preventing 
or  of  correcting,  in  many  respects,  the  bad  effects  even  of  a  very 
faulty  regimen.  M.  Quesnai,  who  was  himself  a  physiciain,  and  a 
very  speculative  physician,  seems  to  have  entertained  a  notion  of 
the  same  kind  concerning  the  political  body,  and  to  have  imagined 
that  it  would  thrive  and  pros|)er  only  under  a  certain  precise  regi- 
men, the  exact  regimen  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  justice.  He 
seems  not  to  have  considered  that  in  the  political  body,  the  natural 
effort  which  every  man  is  continually  making  to  better  his  own 
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condition  is  a  principle  of  preservation  capable  of  preventing  and 
correcting,  in  many  respects,  the  bad  effects  of  a  political  economy 
in  some  degree  both  partial  and  oppressive.  Such  a  political 
economy^  though  it  no  doubt  retards  more  or  less^  is  not  always 
capable  of  stopping  altogether  the  natural  progress  of  a  nation 
towanls  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  still  less  of  making  it  go  back- 
wards. If  a  nation  could  not  prosper  without  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  liberty  and  perfect  justice,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  nation 
which  could  ever  have  prospered.  In  the  political  body,  however, 
the  wisdom  of  nature  hns  fortunately  made  ample  provision  for 
remedying  many  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
man;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  done  in  the  natural  body  for 
remedying  those  of  his  sloth  nnd  intemperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  system,  however,  seems  to  lie  in  its 
representing  the  class  of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants 
as  al(ogi»thcr  barren  and  unproductive.  The  following  observations 
may  serve  to  show  the  impropriety  of  this  representation. 

Fii-st,  This  class,  it  is  acknowledged,  reproduces  annually  the  value 
of  its  own  annual  consumption,  and  continues,  at  least,  the  existence 
of  the  stock  or  capital  which  maintains  and  employs  it.  But  upon 
this  account  alone  the  denomination  of  barren  or  unproductive 
should  socm  to  be  very  improperly  applied  to  it.  We  should  not  call 
a  marriage  barren  or  improductive,  though  it  produced  only  a  son 
«ind  a  daughter,  to  replace  the  father  and  mother,  and  though  it 
did  not  increase  the  number  of  the  human  species,  but  only  con- 
tinued it  as  it  was  before.  Farmers  and  country  labourers,  indeed,' 
over  and  above  the  stock  %vhich  maintains  and  employs  them^ 
reproduce  annually  a  net  produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  As 
a  marriage  which  affords  three  children  is  certainly  more  productive 
than  one  which  affords  only  two,  so  the  labour  of  farmers  and 
country  labourers  is  certainly  more  productive  than  that  of 
merchants,  artificers,  and  manufiicturers.  The  snpcrior  produce 
of  the  one  class,  however,  does  not  render  the  other  barren  or 
unproductive. 

Secondly,  It  seems,  upon  this  account,  altogether  improper  to 
consider  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  in  the  same  light 
as  menial  servants.  The  labour  of  menial  servants  does  not  con- 
tinue the  existence  of  the  fund  which  maintains  and  employs  them. 
Their  maintenance  and  employment  is  altogether  at  the  expense  of 
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their  masteiB^  and  the  work  which  they  perforin  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  repay  that  expense.  That  work  consist49  in  services  which  perish 
generally  in  the  very  instant  of  their  performance^  and  does  not  fix  or 
realise  itself  in  any  vendible  commodity  which  can  replace  the  value 
of  their  wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour^  on  the  contrary,  of 
artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  naturally  does  fix  and 
realise  itself  in  some  such  vendible  commodity.  It  is  upon  this 
account  that,  in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  productive  and 
unproductive  laboiu*,^  I  have  classed  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants  among  the  productive  labourers,  and  menial  servants 
among  the  barren  or  unproductive. 

Thirdly,  It  seems,  upon  every  supposition,  improper  to  say  that 
the  labour  of  artificei*s,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  does  not 
increase  the  real  revenue  of  the  society.  Though  we  should  suppose, 
for  example,  as  it  seems  to  be  supposed  in  this  system,  that  the 
value  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  consumption  of  this  class 
was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  its  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  produc- 
tion, yet  it  would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour  added 
nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  tlie  society.  An  artificer,  for  example,  who, 
in  the  first  six  months  after  harvest,  executes  ten  pounds'  worth  of 
work,  though  he  should  in  the  same  time  consume  ten  pounds'  worth 
of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  yet  really  adds  the  value  of  ton  pounds 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society.  While 
he  has  been  consuming  a  half-yearly  revenue  of  ten  |)ounds'  wortii 
of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  he  has  produced  an  equal  value  of 
work  capable  of  purchasing,  either  to  himself  or  to  some  other 
person,  an  equal  half-yearly  revenue.  The  value,  therefore,  of  what 
has  been  consumed  and  produced  during  these  six  months  is  equal, 
not  to  ten,  but  to  twenty  pounds.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  no 
more  than  ten  pounds'  worth  of  this  value  may  ever  have  existed  at 
any  one  moment  of  time.  But  if  the  ten  pounds'  worth  of  corn  and 
other  necessaries,  which  were  consumed  by  the  artificer,  had  been 
consumed  by  a  soldier  or  by  a  menial  servant,  the  value  of  that  part 
of  the  annual  produce  which  existed  at  the  end  of  the  six  montlis, 
would  have  been  ten  pounds  less  than  it  actually  is  in  consequence  of 
the  laboiur  of  the  artificer.  Though  the  value  of  what  the  artificer 
produces,  therefore,  should  not  at  any  one  moment  of  time  be  sup- 
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posed  greater  than  the  value  he  consumes^  yet  at  every  moment  of 
time  the  actually  existing  value  of  goods  in  the  market  is,  in  con- 
seciuencc  of  what  he  produces,  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  be.^ 

When  the  patrons  of  this  system  assert  that  the  consumption  of 
artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  is  equal  to  the  value  of 
what  they  produce,  they  probahly  mean  no  more  than  that  their 
revenue,  or  the  fund  destined  for  their  consumption,  is  equal  to  it.  But 
if  ihcy  had  oxprcsRcd  themselves  more  Jicciinitely,  and  only  asserted 
that  the  revenue  of  this  class  was  etpial  to  the  value  of  what  they 
produced,  it  might  readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  what 
would  naturally  be  saved  out  of  this  revenue  must  necessarily 
increase  more  or  less  the  real  wealth  of  the  society.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  out  something  like  an  argument,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  express  themselves  as  they  have  done ;  and  this 
argument,  even  supposing  things  actually  were  as  it  seems  to  presume 
them  to  be,  tui-ns  out  to  be  a  very  inconclusive  one. 

Fourthly,  Farmers  and  countiy  labourers  can  no  more  augment, 
without  parsimony,  the  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  their  society,  than  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
chants. Tlie  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  lal)our  of  any  society  can 
l>e  augmented  only  in  two  ways  :  either,  first,  by  some  improvement 
in  the  productive  powers  of  the  useful  labour  actually  maintained  with- 
in it;  or,  secondly,  by  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  that  labour. 

The  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of  useful  labour 
depend,  first,  upon  the  improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  workman  ; 
and,  secondly,  upon  that  of  the  machinery  with  which  he  works. 
But  the  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  more  sulxlivided,  and  the  labour  of  each  workman  reduced  to 
a  greater  simplicity  of  operation,  than  that  of  farmers  and  country 


*  The  f|ue8tion  in,  hiw  the  Inhonr  of  the 
Artisan  added  to  the  real  wealth  of 
Rocicty  7  And  tho  anRwormuRt  ho  in  tho 
aflinnativc,  even  if,  nn  is  |)rcmimcd,  tho 
luldition  to  the  money  value  of  the  artiRan'ii 
product  in  no  more  than  the  money  value 
of  the  food  which  he  has  confmmed  dur- 
ing; the  procenR.  It  is  inevitably  the  CAse, 
however,  that  tho  money  value  of  his 
prtxluct  is  greater,  on  the  average,  than 
the  cost  of  production,  else  the  labour 
would  not  be  undertaken.  The  profit 
which  accompanies  the  artisan's  labour  is 
at  once  tlie  impulse  to  the  laboiu*,  and  the 


estimate  which  society  puts  on  the  pro- 
duct of  the  labour  itself.  Without  this 
ant)ci|iatiou,  lalMiur  would  not  1»o  sot  in 
motion  ;  without  this  confirmation  which 
the  operation  of  exchange  gives  of  the 
value  which  is  embodied  in  the  product 
by  labour,  the  employment  of  labour  in 
this  direction  would  cease.  The  saving- 
of  such  artisans  is  parsimony  exercised 
not  upon  the  means  of  bare  subsistence 
and  other  elements  of  necessary  cost,  but 
on  the  profit  which  remains  over  and 
above  this  cost. 
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labourers,  so  it  is  likewise  capable  of  both  these  sorts  of  improve- 
meDt  in  a  much  higher  degree.*  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
class  of  cultivators  can  have  no  sort  of  advantage  over  that  of  arti- 
ficers and  manufacturers. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  useful  labour  actually  employed 
within  any  society,  must  depend  altogether  upon  the  increase  of  the 
capital  which  employs  it;  and  the  increase  of  that  capital  again 
must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  savings  from  the 
revenue,  either  of  the  particular  persons  who  manage  and  direct  the 
employment  of  that  capital,  or  of  some  other  persons  who  lend  it 
to  them.  If  merchants,  artilicors,  and  manufacturers  arc^  as  this 
system  seems  to  suppose,  naturally  more  inclined  to  parsimony  and 
saving  than  proprietors  and  cultivators^  they  are,  so  far^  more  likely 
to  augment  the  quantity  of  useful  labour  employed  within  their 
society^  and  consequently  to  increase  its  real  revenue^  the  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  though  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country  was  supposed  to  consist  altogether,  ns  this  system  seems  to 
suppose^  in  the  quantity  of  subsistence  which  their  industry  could 
procure  to  them^  yet,  even  upon  this  supposition,  the  revenue  of  a 
trading  and  manufacturing  country  must,  other  tilings  being  cqual^ 
always  be  much  greater  than  that  of  one  without  trade  or  manufac- 
tures. By  means  of  trade  and  manufactures,  a  greater  quantity  of 
subsistence  can  be  annually  imixn'ted  into  a  particniur  country  than 
what  its  own  lands,  in  the  actual  state  of  their  cultivation, 
could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  though  they  frequently 
possess  no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw  to  themselves  by  their 
industry  such  a  quantity  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  lands  of 
other  people  as  supplies  them,  not  only  with  the  materials  of 
their  work,  but  with  the  fund  of  their  subsistence.  What  a  town 
always  is  with  regard  to  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  one 
independent  state  or  country  may  frequently  be  with  regard  to 
other  independent  states  or  countries.  It  is  thus  that  Holland 
draws  a  great  part  of  its  subsistence  from  other  countries;  live 
cattle  from  Ilolstcin  and  Jutland,  and  corn  from  almost  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.  A  small  quantity  of  manufactured 
produce  purchases  a  great  (|uantity  of  rude  produce.  A  trading 
and  manufacturing  country,  therefore,  naturally  purchases  with  a 
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small  part  of  its  mainiracturcd  produce  a  great  part  of  the  rude  pro-  / 

duce  of  other  countries ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  country  without 
trade  aiid  manufactures  is  generally  obliged  to  purchase,  at  the 
expense  of  a  great  port  of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  small  part  of  the 
manufactured  produce  of  other  countries.  The  one  exports  what 
can  subsist  and  accommodate  but  a  very  few,  and  imports  the  sub- 
sistence and  accommodation  of  a  great  number ;  the  other  exports 
the  accommodation  and  subsistence  of  a  great  number,  and  imports 
that  of  a  very  few  only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  one  must  always 
enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of  subsistence  than  what  their  own 
lands,  in  the  actual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  other  must  always  enjoy  a  much  smaller  quantity. 
This  system,  however,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is,  perhaps,  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  published 
npon  the  subject  of  political  economy,  and  is  upon  that  account  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  examine  with 
attention  the  principles  of  that  very  important  science.  Though  in 
representing  the  labour  which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only 
productive  Inbour,  the  notions  which  it  inculcates  arc  jicrhaps  too 
narrow  and  confined ;  yet  in  representing  the  wealth  of  nations  as 
consisting,  not  in  the  unconsumable  riches  of  money,  but  in  the 
consumable  goods  annually  reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  society, 
and  in  representing  perfect  liberty  as  the  only  effectual  expedient 
for  rendering  this  annual  reproduction  the  greatest  possible,  its  doc- 
trine seems  to  be  in  every  respect  as  just  as  it  is  generous  and 
liberal.  Its  followers  are  very  numerous ;  and  as  men  are  fond  of 
paradoxes,  and  of  appearing  to  understand  what  surpasses  the  oom- 
prchcnsion  of  onlinary  pco])le,  the  paradox  which  it  maintains,  con- 
cerning the  unprwluctive  nature  of  manufacturing  labour,  has  not 
]>erhaps  contributed  a  little  to  increase  the  number  of  its  admirera. 
They  have  for  some  yeara  past  made  a  pretty  considerable  sect, 
distinguished  in  the  French  republic  of  letters  by  the  name  of  *Thc 
Economists.'  Their  works  have  certainly  been  of  some  service  to 
their  country ;  not  only  by  bringing  into  general  discussion  many 
subjects  which  had  never  been  well  examined  before,  but  by  influ- 
encing in  some  measure  the  public  administration  in  favour  of 
agriculture.  It  has  been  in  consequence  of  their  representations, 
accordingly,  that  the  agriculture  of  France  has  been  delivered  from 
several  of  the  oppressions  which  it  before  laboured  under.     The 
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term  during  which  such  a  lease  can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid 
against  every  future  purchaser  or  proprietor  of  land^  has  been  pro- 
longed from  nine  to  twenty-seven  years.  Tlic  ancient  pi*ovincial 
restraints  upon  the  transportation  of  com  from  one  province  of  the 
kingdom  to  another,  have  been  entirely  taken  away^  and  the  liberty 
of  exporting  it  to  all  foreign  countries  has  been  established  as  the 
common  law  of  the  kingdom  in  all  ordinary  cases.  This  sect^  in 
their  works,  which  are  very  numerous^  and  which  treat  not  only  of 
what  is  properly  called  Political  Economy^  or  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations^  but  of  every  other  branch  of  the 
system  of  civil  government^  all  follow  implicitly,  and  without  any 
sensible  variation^  the  doctrine  of  M.  Quesnai.  There  is  upon  this 
account  little  variety  in  the  greater  part  of  their  works.  The  most 
distinct  and  best  connected  account  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found 
in  a  little  book  written  by  M.  Mercier  de  la  Rividre,  sometime 
Intendant  of  Martinico,  entitled  '  The  Natural  and  Essential  Order 
of  Political  Societies.' '  The  admiration  of  this  whole  sect  for  their 
master,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  the  greatest  modesty  and  sim- 
plicity^ is  not -inferior  to  tliat  of  any  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
for  the  founders  of  their  respective  systems.  'There  have  been^ 
since  the  world  began/  says  a  very  diligent  and  respectable  author^ 
the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,'  'three  great  inventions  which  have 
principally  given  stability  to  political  societies,  independent  of  many 
other  inventions  which  have  enriched  and  adorned  them.  The  first 
is  the  invention  of  writing,  which  alone  gives  human  nature  the 
power  of  transmitting,  without  alteration,  its  laws,  its  contracts^  its 
annals,  and  its  discoveries ;  the  second  is  the  invention  of  money, 
which  binds  together  all  the  relations  between  civilised  societies; 
the  third  is  the  Economical  Table,  the  result  of  the  other  two, 
which  completes  them  both  by  perfecting  their  object;  the  great 
discovery  of  our  age,  but  of  which  our  posterity  will  reap  the  benefit.' 
As  the  political  economy  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  has 
been  more  favourable  to  manufactures  and  foreign  trade,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  towns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  industry  of  the  country, 

'  Edited  by  Daire,  and  published  in  generally  desei-ving  of  the  name  whioh 

Gillaumin's   aeries    of    Political    Econo-  u  given  to  one  of  them,  viz.  '  Enuuyeux 

mists.  fatnu),'  Smith  nmst  have  over-estimated 

'  This  writer,  the  father  of  a  more  emi-  this  author.    I  have  not  been  able  to  dis^ 

Bent  person,  was  a  follower  of  Du  Ques-  cover  the  passage  in  L'Ami  dcs  Hommes, 

nai,  and  the  author  of  several  works  on  orTh^orie  del'impdt,  winch  I  have  found 

Political   Eoonomy.     If  his  works  were  in  the  Bodleiiui. 
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so  that  of  other  nations  has  followed  a  different  plan^  and  has  been 
more  favourable  to  agriculture  than  to  manufactures  and  foreign  trade. 

'The  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture  more  than  all  other 
employments.  In  China^  the  condition  of  a  labourer  is  said  to  be 
as  much  superior  to  that  of  an  artificer,  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
that  of  an  artificer  is  to  that  of  a  labourer.  In  China^  the  great 
ambition  of  every  man  is  to  get  possession  of  some  little  bit  of  land, 
either  in  property  or  in  lease;  and  leases  are  there  said  to  be 
granted  upon  very  moderate  terms,  and  to  be  suflicicntly  secured  to 
the  lessees.  Tlie  Chinese  have  little  respect  for  foreign  trade.  Your 
beggarly  commerce  I  was  the  language  in  which  the  mandarins  of 
Pekin  used  to  talk  to  Mr.  De  Lange,  the  Russian  envoy,  concerning 
it*  Except  with  Japan,  the  Chinese  carry  on,  themselves,  and  in 
their  own  bottoms,  little  or  no  foreign  trade ;  and  it  is  only  into 
one  or  two  ports  of  their  kingdom  that  they  even  admit  the  ships 
of  foreign  nations.  Foreign  trade,  therefore,  is,  in  China,  every 
way  confined  within  a  much  narrower  circle  than  that  to  which  it 
would  naturally  extend  itself,  if  more  freedom  was  allowed  to  it, 
either  in  their  own  ships,  or  in  those  of  foreign  nations. 

Manufactures,  as  in  a  small  bulk  they  frequently  contain  a  great 
vnliic,  and  can  upon  that  account  be  transported  at  less  ex|)cn8C 
from  one  country  to  anotlier  than  most  parts  of  rude  produce,  are, 
in  almost  all  countries,  the  principal  support  of  foreign  trade.  In 
countries,  besides,  less  extensive  and  less  favourably  circumstanced 
for  interior  commerce  than  China,  they  generally  require  the  support 
of  foreign  trade.  Without  an  extensive  foreign  market,  they  could 
not  well  flourish,  either  in  countries  so  moderately  extensive  as  to 
afford  but  a  narrow  home  market,  or  in  countries  where  the  com- 
munication between  one  province  and  another  was  so  difficult  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  t^e  goods  of  any  particular  place  to  enjoy 
the  whole  of  that  home  market  which  the  country  could  afford. 
The  perfection  of  manufacturing  industry,  it  must  be  remembered, 
depends  altogether  upon  the  division  of  labour ;  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  division  of  labour  can  be  introduced  into  any  manufac- 
ture, is  necessarily  regulated,  it  has  already  been  shown,  by  the 
extent  of  the  market.  But  the  great  extent  of  the  empire  of  China, 
the  v&st  multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  the  variety  of  climate,  and 
consequently  of  productions  in  its  different  provinces,  and  the  easy 

*  See  the  Joumnl  of  Mr.  De  LMige,  in  BeU*!  Tmvels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  158, 176,  193. 
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communication  by  means  of  water-carriage  between  the  greater  ])art 
of  them^  render  the  home  market  of  that  country  of  so  great  extent 
as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  support  very  great  manufactures^  and 
to  admit  of  very  considerable  subdivisions  of  labour.  The  home 
market  of  China  is^  perhaps^  in  extent  not  much  inferior  to  the 
market  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  put  together.  A  more 
extensive  foreign  trade^  however^  which  to  this  great  home  market 
added  the  foreign  market  of  all  the  rest  of  the  worlds  especially  if 
any  considerable  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  in  Chinese  shijis, 
could  scarce  fail  to  increase  very  much  the  manufactures  of  China, 
and  to  improve  very  much  the  productive  powers  of  its  manufac- 
turing industry.  By  a  more  extensive  navigation,  the  Chinese  would 
naturally  learn  the  art  of  using  and  constructing  themselves  all  the 
different  machines  made  use  of  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  other 
improvements  of  art  and  industry  which  are  practised  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Upon  their  present  plan,  they  have 
little  opportunity  of  improving  themselves  by  the  example  of  any 
other  nation,  except  that  of  the  Japanese. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt  too,  and  that  of  the  Oentoo  govern- 
ment of  Hindostan,  seem  to  have  favoured  agriculture  more  than 
all  other  employments. 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Hindostan,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  was  divided  into  different  castes  or  tribes,  each  of  which 
was  confined,  from  father  to  son,  to  a  particular  employment  or 
class  of  employments.  The  son  of  a  priest  was  necessarily  a  priest ; 
the  son  of  a  soldier,  a  soldier ;  the  sou  of  a  labourer,  a  labourer ; 
the  son  of  a  weaver,  a  weaver;  the  son  of  a  tailor,  a  tailor,  &c. 
In  both  countries  the  caste  of  the  priests  held  the  highest  rank, 
and  that  of  the  soldiers  the  next ;  and  in  both  countries  the  caste 
of  the  farmers  and  labourers  wtis  su|)erior  to  the  castes  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers. 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  particularly  attentive  to 
the  interest  of  agriculture.  Tlie  works  constructed  by  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Egypt  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  watei-s  of 
the  Nile  were  i'anious  in  unti(|uily;  and  tlie  ruined  remains  of 
some  of  them  are  still  the  admiration  of  travellers.  Those  of  the 
same  kind  which  were  constructed  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Hindostan  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  watei*s  of  the  Cianges 
as  well  as  of  many  other  rivers,  though  they  have  been  less  cele- 
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bratcd,  seem  to  Lave  been  equally  great.  Both  countries^  accord- 
ingly, though  subject  occasionally  to  dearths,  have  been  famous 
for  their  great  fertility.  Tliough  both  were  extremely  populous, 
yet,  in  years  of  modem  plenty,  they  were  both  able  to  export  great 
quantities  of  grain  to  their  neighbours. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious  aversion  to  the  sea ; 
and  as  the  Gentoo  religion  does  not  permit  its  followers  to  light 
a  fire,  nor  consequently  to  dress  any  victuals  upon  the  water,  it 
in  cirect  prohibits  them  from  all  distant  sea  voyages.     Both  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians  must  have  depended  almost  altogether  upon 
the  navigation  of  other  nations  for  the  exportation  of  their  surplus 
produce ;  and  this  dependency,  as  it  must  have  confined  the  market, 
so  it  must  have  discouraged  the  increase  of  this  surplus  produce. 
It  must  have  discouraged  too  the  increase  of  the  manufactured 
produce  more  than   that  of  the  rude  produce.     Manufactures  re- 
quire  a   much  more  extensive  market  than  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.     A  single  shoemaker  will 
make  more  than  tliree  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  year;  and  his 
own  family  will  not  perhaps  wear  out  six  pairs.     Unless  ihereforo 
he  has  the  custom  of  at  least  fifty  such  families  as  his  own,  ho 
cannot  dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labour.     The  most 
numerous  class  of  artificers  will  seldom,  in  a  large  country,  make 
more  than  one  in  fifty  or  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole  number 
of  families  contained  in  it.     But  in  such  large  countries  as  France 
and  England,  the  niunber  of  people  employed  in  agriculture  has 
by  some  authors  been  computed  at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third,  and 
by  no  author  that  I  know  of  at  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  country.     But  as  the  produce  of  the  agriculture 
of  both  France  and  England  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  consumed 
at  home,  each  person  employed  in   it   must,  according  to  these 
computations,  require  little  more  than   the  custom   of  one,  two, 
or,  at  most,  of  four  such  families  as  his  own,  in  order  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labour.     Agriculture,  therefore, 
can  support  itself  under  the  discouragement  of  a  confined  market, 
much  better  than  manufactures.     In  both  ancient  Egypt  and  Hin- 
dostan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the  foreign  market  was  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  the  convcniency  of  many  inland  naviga- 
tions, which  opened,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  home  market  to  every  part  of  the  produce  of  every 
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different  district  of  those  countries.  The  great  extent  of  Hindostan 
too  rendered  the  home  market  of  that  country  very  great^  and 
sufficient  to  support  a  great  variety  of  manufactures.  But  the 
small  extent  of  ancient  Egypt^  which  was  never  equal  to  England, 
must  at  all  times  have  rendered  the  home  market  of  that  country 
too  narrow  for  supporting  any  great  variety  of  manufactures. 
Bengal,  accordingly,  the  province  of  Hindostan,  which  commonly 
exports  the  greatest  quantity  of  rice,  has  always  been  more  re- 
markable for  the  exportation  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactures 
than  for  that  of  its  grain.  Ancient  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  though 
it  exported  some  manufactures,  fine  linen  in  particular,  as  well 
as  some  other  goods,  was  always  most  distinguished  for  its  great 
exportation  of  grain.  It  was  long  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

The  sovereigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  different 
kingdoms  into  which  Hindostan  has  at  different  times  been  divided, 
have  always  derived  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  most  consideiuble 
part,  of  their  revenue  from  some  sort  of  laud-tax  or  land-rent. 
This  laud-tax  or  land-rent,  like  the  tithe  in  Europe,  consisted  in 
a  certain  proportion,  a  fifth,  it  is  said,  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
which  was  either  delivered  in  kind,  or  paid  in  money,  according 
to  a  certain  valuation,  and  which  therefore  varied  from  year  to 
year  according  to  all  the  variations  of  the  produce.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  sovereigns  of  those  countries  should  be  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  upon  the  prosperity 
or  declension  of  which  immediately  depended  the  yearly  increase 
or  diminution  of  their  own  revenue. 

The  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece,  and  that  of  Rome, 
though  it  honoured  agriculture  more  than  manufactures  or  foreign 
trade,  yet  seems  rather  to  have  discouraged  the  latter  employ- 
ments than  to  liave  given  any  direct  or  intentional  encouragement 
to  the  former.  In  several  of  the  ancient  states  of  Greece,  foreign 
trade  was  prohibited  altogether;  and  in  several  others  the  employ- 
ments of  artificers  and  manufacturers  were  considered  as  hurtful 
to  the  strength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as  rendering  it 
incapable  of  those  habits  which  their  military  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises endeavoureil  to  form  in  it,  and  as  thereby  disqualifying  it 
more  or  less  for  undergoing  the  fatigues  and  encountering  the 
dangers  of  war.     Such  occupations  were  considered  its  lit  only  for 
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slaves^  and  the   free  citizens  of  the  state  were  prohibited  from 
exercising  them.     Even  in  those  states  where  no  such  prohibition 
took  place,  as  in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  g^reat  body  of  the  people 
were  in  cfleot  excluded  from  all  the  trades  which  are  now  com- 
monly exercised  by  the  lower  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 
Such  trades  were,  at  Athens  and  Rome,  all  occupied  by  the  slaves 
of  the  rich,  who  exercised  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters, 
whose  wealth,  power,  and  protection  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a  market  for  his  work  when  it  came 
into   competition  with    that  of  the   slaves  of  the  rich.      Slaves, 
however,  are  very  seldom  inventive;  and  all  the  most  important 
improvements,  either  in  machinery,  or  in  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  work  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  have  been 
the  discoveries  of  freemen.^     Should  a  slave  propose  any  improve- 
ment of  this  kind,  his  master  would  be  very  apt  to  consider  the 
proi)osnl  ns  the   suggestion  of  laziness  and  a  desire  to  save  his 
own  labour  at  the  master's  expense.     The  poor  slave,  instead  of 
reward,  would  probably  meet  with  much  abuse,  perhaps  with  some 
punislinioni.     In  the  manufactures  carric<l  on  by  slaves,  therefore, 
more  labour  must  genemlly  have  been  employed  to  execute  the 
same  quantity  of  work,  than  in  those  cairicd  on  by  freemen.     The 
work  of  the  former  must,  uj^n  that  account,  generally  have  been 
dearer  than  that  of  the  latter.     The  Hungarian  mines,  it  is  re- 
marked by  M.  Montesquieu,^  though  not  richer,  have  always  been 
wrought  with  less  expense,  and  therefore  with  more  profit,  than 
the  Turkish  mines  in  their  neighbourhood.     The  Turkish  mines 
are  wrought  by  slaves,  and  the  arms  of  those  slaves  are  the  only 
machines  which  the  Turks  have  ever  thought  of  employing.     The 
Hungarian  mines  are  wrought  by  freemen,  who  employ  a  great 
deal  of  machinery,  by  which  they  facilitate  and  abridge  their  own 
labour.     From  the  very  little  that  is  known  about  the  price  of 


'  There  can,  it  seems,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  scanty  progress  which  ancient 
civilisation  made  in  mechanical  science 
(the  chief  means  by  which  labour  is  eco- 
nomised), is  to  be  explained  by  the  pre- 
valence of  slavery.  >Vhere  labour  is 
degrade<l  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
exercise  it,  it  will  not  betake  itself  to 
those  means  of  shortening  and  economis- 
ing it  which  have  been  adopted  with  such 
signal    success   in    modern    civilisation. 


in 


But  had  the  mechanical  increased 
antiquity  as  fully  as  the  fine  arts  did, 
the  incursion  of  the  barbarians  would  have 
been  foiled  as  successfully  as  a  similar 
irruption  would  be  in  our  own  days. 

'  '  Les  Mines  des  Turcs  dans  le  Bannat 
de  Temeswar  tf toient  plus  riches  que  celles 
de  Hongrie,  et  elles  ne  produisoient  pas 
tant,  parce  qu'ils  nMmaffinoient  jamais  qi 
les  bras  de  leurs  Esrlaves.*  Esprit  d 
Loiz,  lib.  IV.  chap.  viii. 
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inanufactui*es  in  tho  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would 
appear  that  those  of  the  finer  sort  were  excessively  dear.     Silk 
sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.     It  was  not^  indeed,  in  those  times  a 
European  manufacture;  and  as  it  was  all  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  the  distance  of  the  carriage  may  in  some  measure  account 
for  the  greatness  of  the  price.    The  price,  however,  which  a  lady, 
it  is  said,  would  sometimes  pay  for  a  piece  of  very  fine  linen, 
seems  to  have  been  equally  extravagant ;  and  as  linen  was  always 
either  a  European,  or,  at  farthest,  an  Egyptian  manufacture,  this 
high  price  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  great  expense  of  tho 
hibour  which  must  have  been  employed  about  it,  and  tho  expense 
of  this  laboiu*  again  could  arise  from  nothing  but  the  awkwardness 
of  the  machinery  which  it  made  use  of.     The  price  of  fine  woollens, 
too,  though  not  quite  so  extravagant,  seems  however  to  have  been 
much  above  that  of  the  present  times.     Some  cloths,  we  are  told 
by  Pliny,  dyed  in  a  particular  manner,  cost  a  hundred  denarii, 
or  three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence  the  pound  weight.* 
Others  dyed  in  another  manner  cost  a  thousand  denarii  the  pound 
weight,  or  thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence.     (The 
Roman  pound,  it  must  be  remembered,  contained  only  twelve  of 
our  avoirdupois  ounces.)     This  high  price,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  principally  owing  to  the  dye.     But  had  not  the  cloths  them- 
selves been  much  dearer  than  any  which  are  made  in  the  present 
times,  so  very  expensive   a   dye  would  not  probably  have   been 
bestowed  upon   them.     The  disproportion  would  Iiave  been  too 
great  between  the  value  of  the  accessory  and  that  of  the  principal. 
Tlie  price  mentioned  by  the  same  author  f  of  some  Tricliuaria, 
a  sort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cushions  made  use  of  to  lean  u])on  as 
they  reclined  upon  their  couches  at  table,  passes  all  credibility; 
some  of  them  being  said  to  have  cost  more  than  thirty  thousand, 
others   more   than   three  hundred   thousand   pounds.     This   high 
price  too  is  not  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  dye.     In  the  dress 
of  the  people  of  fashion  of  both  sexes,  there  seems  to  have  been 
much  less  variety,   it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  ancient 
than  in  modern  times;  and  the  very  little  variety  which  we  find 
in  that  of  the  ancient  statues  confirms  his  observation.     He  infers 
from  this,  that  their  dress  must  upon  the  whole  have  been  cheaper 
than  ours;  but  the  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  follow.     When 

*  riiu.  1.  U.  0.  39.  t  lb.  1.  viii.  0.  48. 
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ili4»  (^xjKMiso  or  nisliionnMc  <lress  is  vi'iy  f^roat,  tlic  variety  nnist 
be  very  small ;  but  when,  by  the  improvements  in  the  productive 
powers  of  manufacturing  art  and  industry,  the  expense  of  any  one 
dress  comes  to  be  very  moderate,  the  variety  will  naturally  be  very 
great.  The  rich  not  being  able  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
expense  of  any  one  dress,  will  naturally  endeavour  to  do  so  by 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  their  dresses. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of 
every  nation,  it  has  already  been  observed,  is  that  which  is  carried 
on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  those  of  the  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  draw  from  the  country  the  rude 
produce  which  constitutes  both  the  materials  of  their  work  and 
the  fund  of  their  subsistence ;  and  they  pay  for  this  rude  produce 
by  sending  back  to  the  country  a  certain  portion  of  it  manufactured 
and  prepared  for  immediate  use.  Tlie  trade  which  is  carried  on 
between  those  two  difTcrcnt  sets  of  people,  consists  ultimately  in 
a  certain  quantity  of  rude  produce  exchanged  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  manufactured  produce.  The  dearer  the  latter,  therefore,  the 
cheaper  the  former;  and  whatever  tends  in  any  country  to  raise 
the  price  of  manufactured  produce,  tends  to  lower  that  of  the 
rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  thereby  to  discourage  agriculture. 
The  smaller  the  quantity  of  manufactured  produce  which  any  given 
quantity  of  rude  produce,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  which 
the  price  of  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce  is  capable  of  pur- 
chasing, the  smaller  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  given  quantity 
of  rude  produce,  the  smaller  the  encouragement  which  either  the 
landlord  has  to  increase  it«  quantity  by  improving,  or  the  farmer 
by  cultivating  the  land.  Whatever,  besides,  tends  to  diminish 
in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  tends 
to  diminish  the  home  market,  the  most  inq)ortant  of  all  markets 
for  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  thereby  still  further  to 
discourage  agriculture. 

lliose  systems,  therefore,  which  preferring  agriculture  to  all  other 
employments,  in  order  to  promote  it,  impose  restraints  upon  manu- 
factures and  foreign  trade,  act  contrary  to  the  very  end  which  they 
propose,  and  indirectly  discourage  that  very  species  of  industry 
which  they  mean  to  promote.^     They  are  so  far,  perhaps^  more 

*  The  check  which  a  mercantile  theory  the  fitot  that  xnanufiu^tures  oaDnot  he 
majr  impose  on  agriculture  is  limited  by      expanded  except  as  agriculture  progres- 
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inconsistent  than  even  the  mercantile  system.  That  system,  by 
encouraging  manufactures  and  foreign  trade  more  than  agricul- 
ture, turns  a  certain  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  society  from 
supporting  a  more  advantageous^  to  support  a  less  advantageous 
species  of  industry.  But  still  it  really  and  in  the  end  encourages 
that  species  of  industry  which  it  means  to  promote.  Those  agri- 
cultural systems^  on  Uie  contrary^  really  and  in  the  end  discourage 
their  own  favourite  species  of  industiy. 

It  is  thus  that  every  system  which  endeavours^  either  by  extra- 
ordinary encouragements^  to  draw  towards  a  particular  species  of 
industry  a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  society  than  what 
would  naturally  go  to  it ;  or^  by  extraordinary  restraints^  to  force 
from  a  particular  species  of  industry  some  share  of  the  capital  which 
would  otherwise  be  employed  in  it,  is  in  reality  subversive  of  the 
great  purpose  which  it  means  to  promote.  It  retards,  instead  of 
accelerating,  the  progress  of  the  society  towards  real  wealth  and 
greatness ;  and  diminishes,  instead  of  increasing,  the  real  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

All  systems  either  of  preference  or  of  restraint,  therefore,  being 
thus  completely  taken  away,  tlie  obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural 
liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own  accoi*d.  Every  man,  as  long  us 
he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  perfectly  free  to 
pursue  his  own  interest  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  industry 
and  capital  into  competition  with  those  of  any  other  man,  or  order 
of  men.  The  sovereign  is  completely  discharged  from  a  duty,  in 
the  attempting  to  perform  which  he  must  always  be  exposed  to 
innumerable  delusions,  and  for  the  proper  performance  of  which  no 
human  wisdom  or  knowledge  could  ever  be  sufficient, — the  duty  of 
superintending  the  industry  of  private  people,  and  of  directing  it 
towards  the  employments  most  suitable  to  the  interest  of  the 
society.  According  to  the  system  of  natural  liberty,  the  sovereign 
has  only  three  duties  to  attend  to;  three  duties  of  great  import- 
ance, indeed,  but  plain  and  intelligible  to  common  understandings : 
first,  the  duty  of  protecting   the   society  from  the  violence  and 


idvely  supplieB  the  means  of  maintenance 
to  manufacturers  by  its  progressive  im- 
provements in  production.  But  any  sys- 
tem which  attempts  to  discourage  manu- 
fitctures  in  the  intereitt  of  agriculture, 
inflicts,  in  the  first  place,  a  wrong  on 
Uiose  who  purchoso   manufactures,  and 


iu  the  next  place,  injures  agriculture 
itself  by  discouraging  that  demand  for 
its  produce  which  a  prosperous  manu- 
factory stimulates,  llie  landowner  has 
gained  largely  in  tliis  country  by  the 
abolition  of  laws  designed  for  his  special 
bcneHt. 
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iiivAsioii  of  other  independent  societies ;  secondly,  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting^ as  far  as  possible^  every  member  of  the  society  from  the 
injustice  or  oppression  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of 
establishing  an  exact  administration  of  justice ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
duty  of  erecting  and  maintaining  certain  public  works  and  certain 
public  institutions,  which  it  can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  any 
individual,  or  small  number  of  individuals,  to  orect  and  maintain ; 
because  the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expense  to  any  individual 
or  small  nimiber  of  individuals,  though  it  may  frequently  do  much 
more  than  repay  it  to  a  g^eat  society. 

The  proper  performance  of  those  several  duties  of  the  sovereign 
necessarily  supi)oses  a  certain  expense;  and  this  expense  again 
necessarily  requires  a  certain  revenue  to  support  it.  In  the  fol- 
lowing Book,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  first,  what 
are  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth ;  and 
which  of  ihos<^  expenses  ought  io  be  defrayed  by  the  general  con- 
tribution of  the  whole  society ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that  of  some 
particular  part  only,  or  of  some  particular  members  of  the  society : 
secondly,  what  are  the  different  methods  in  which  the  whole  society 
may  be  made  to  contribute  towards  defraying  the  expenses  in- 
cumbent on  the  whole  society,  and  what  are  the  principal  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  each  of  those  methods :  and,  thirdly^ 
what  are  the  reasons  and  causes  which  have  induced  almost  all 
modem  governments  to  mortgage  some  part  of  this  revenue,  or  to 
contract  debts,  and  what  have  been  the  effects  of  those  debts  upon 
the  real  wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
society.  The  following  Book,  therefore^  will  naturally  be  divided 
into  three  chapters. 
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BOOK  V. 

OF   THE   REVENUE  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN   OR 

COMMONWEALTH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

0¥  THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN   OB   COMMONWEALTH. 

PAET    I. 

Of  tie  Expense  of  Defence. 

THE  first  duty  of  the  sovereign^  that  of  protecting  tlie  society 
from  the  violence  and  invasion  of  other  independent  societies^ 
can  be  performed  only  by  means  of  a  military  force.  But  the 
expense  both  of  preparing  this  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  and 
of  employing  it  in  time  of  war,  is  very  different  in  the  different 
states  of  society,  in  the  different  periods  of  improvement. 

Among  mitions  of  hunters,  the  lowest  and  rudest  state  of  so- 
ciety, such  as  we  find  it  among  the  native  tribes  of  North  America, 
every  man  is  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  hunter.  When  he  goes  to  war, 
either  to  defend  his  society,  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  have 
been  done  to  it  by  other  societies,  he  maintains  himself  by  his  own 
labour,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  he  lives  at  home.  His  so- 
ciety (for  in  this  state  of  things  there  is  proi^erly  neither  sovereign 
nor  commonwealth)  is  at  no  sort  of  expense,  either  to  prepare  him 
for  the  field,  or  to  maintain  him  while  he  is  in  it. 

Among  nations  of  shepherds,  a  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
such  OS  we  find  it  among  the  Tartars  and  Arabs,  every  man  is, 
in  the  same  manner,  a  warrior.  Such  nations  have  commonly  no 
fixed  habitation,  but  live,  either  in  tents,  or  in  a  sort  of  covered 
waggons,  which  are  easily  transported  from  place  to  place.  The 
whole  tribe  or  nation  changes  its  situation  according  to  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  well  as  according  to  other  accidents     When 
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ite  licrdn  nnd  flocks  Imvc  consumed  the  Tomgo  of  one  part  of  the 
country  it  removes  to  another^  and  from  that  to  a  third.  In  the 
dry  season  it  comes  down  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the  wet 
season  it  retires  to  the  upper  country.  When  such  a  nation  goes 
to  war,  the  warriors  will  not  trust  their  herds  and  flocks  to  the 
feeble  defence  of  their  old  men,  their  women  and  children;  and 
their  old  men,  their  women  and  children,  will  not  be  lefb  behind 
without  defence  and  without  subsistence.  The  whole  nation,  be- 
sides, being  accustomed  to  a  wandering  life,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
easily  takes  the  flcld  in  time  of  war.  Whether  it  marches  Us  an 
army,  or  moves  about  as  a  company  of  herdsmen,  the  way  of  life 
is  nearly  the  same,  though  the  object  proposed  by  it  be  very  dif- 
ferent. They  all  go  to  war  together,  therefore,  and  every  one  does 
as  well  ns  he  cnn.  Among  the  Tartars,  even  the  women  have 
been  fre<juently  known  to  engage  in  battle.  If  they  conquer, 
whntever  belongs  to  the  hostile  tribe  is  the  recompense  of  the 
victory ;  but  if  they  are  vanquished,  all  is  lost,  and  not  only 
their  herds  and  flocks,  but  their  women  and  children,  become  the 
booty  of  the  conqueror.  Even  the  g^reatcr  part  of  those  who 
survive  the  action  are  obliged  to  submit  to  him  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  subsiRtenco.  Hie  rest  are  commonly  dissiiuited  and 
dispersed  in  the  desert. 

The  ordinary  life,  the  ordinary  exercises  of  a  Tartar  or  Arab, 
prepare  him  sufficiently  for  war.  Running,  wrestling,  cudgel- 
playing,  throwing  the  javelin,  drawing  the  bow,  &c.,  are  the 
common  pastimes  of  those  who  live  in  the  open  air,  and  are  all 
of  them  the  images  of  war.  When  a  Tartar  or  Arab  actually  goes 
to  war,  he  is  maintained,  by  his  own  herds  and  flocks  which  he 
carries  with  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  peace.  His  chief  or 
sovereign  (for  those  nations  have  all  chiefs  or  sovereigns)  is  at 
no  sort  of  expense  in  preparing  him  for  the  field;  and  when  he 
is  in  it,  the  chance  of  plunder  is  the  only  pay  which  he  either 
expects  or  requires. 

An  army  of  hunters  can  seldom  exceed  two  or  three  hundred 
men.  The  precarious  subsistence  which  the  chase  aflbrds  could 
seldom  allow  a  greater  number  to  keep  together  for  any  consider- 
able time.  An  army  of  shepherds,  on  the  contrary,  may  sometimes 
amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand.  As  long  as  nothing 
stops  their  progress,  as  long  as  they  can  go  on  from  one  district, 
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of  which  they  have  consumed  the  forage,  to  another  which  is  yet 
entire,  there  seems  to  be  scarce  any  limit  to  the  numbers  who  can 
march  on  together.  A  nation  of  hunters  can  never  be  formidable 
to  the  civilised  nations  in  their  neighbourhood.  A  nation  of  shep- 
herds may.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  an  Indian 
war  in  North  America.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  more 
dreadful  than  a  Tartar  invasion  has  frequently  been  in  Asia.  Tlie 
judgment  of  Thucydides,^  that  both  Europe  and  Asia  could  not 
resist  the  Scythians  united,  has  been  verified  by  the  experience 
of  all  ages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  extensive  but  defenceless  plains 
of  Scythia  or  Tartary  have  been  frequently  united  under  the 
dominion  of  the  chief  of  some  conquering  hoinle  or  clan,  and  the 
havoc  and  devastation  of  Asia  have  always  signalised  their  union. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  other 
great  nation  of  shepherds,  have  never  been  united  but  once,  under 
Mahomet  and  his  immediate  successors.  Their  union,  which  was 
more  the  effect  of  religious  enthusiasm  than  of  conquest,  was 
signalised  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  hunting  nations  of  America 
should  ever  become  shepherds,  their  neighbourhood  would  be  much 
more  dangerous  to  the  European  colonies  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  a  yet  more  advanced  state  of  society,  among  those  nations 
of  husbandmen  who  have  little  foreign  commerce  and  no  other 
manufactures  but  those  coarse  and  household  ones  which  almost 
every  private  family  prepares  for  its  own  use,  every  man,  in  the 
same  manner,  either  is  a  warrior,  or  easily  becomes  such.  They 
who  live  by  agriculture  generally  pass  the  whole  day  in  the  open 
air,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  The  hai-diness 
of  tlieir  ordinary  life  prepares  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  to 
some  of  which  their  necessary  occupations  bear  a  great  analogy. 
Tlie  necessary  occupation  of  a  ditcher  prepares  him  to  work  in 
the  trenches,  and  to  fortify  a  camp  as  well  as  to  enclose  a  field. 
The  ordinary  pastimes  of  such  husbandmen  are  the  same  as  those 
of  shepherds,  and  are  in  the  same  manner  the  images  of  war.  But 
as  husbandmen  have  less  leisure  than  shepherds,  they  are  not  so 
frequently  employed  in  those  pastimes.  They  are  soldiers,  but 
soldiers  not  quite  so  much  masters  of  their  exercise.  Such  as  they 
are,  however,  it  seldom  costs  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth  any 
expense  to  prepare  them  for  the  field. 

»  ii.  97. 
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Agricultiurc,  even  in  its  rudest  and  lowest  state,  supposes  a 
settlement — some  sort  of  fixed  habitation  which  cannot  be  aban- 
doned without  a  great  loss.  When  a  nation  of  mere  husbandmen, 
therefore,  goes  to  war,  the  whole  people  cannot  take  the  field 
together.  The  old  men,  the  women  and  children,  at  least,  must 
remain  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  habitation.  All  the  men  of 
the  military  age,  however,  may  take  the  field,  and,  in  small  nations 
of  this  kind,  have  frequently  done  so.  In  every  nation  the  men 
of  the  military  age  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about  a  fourth  or 
a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  If  the  campaign, 
too,  should  begin  after  seed-time,  and  end  before  harvest,  both  the 
husbandman  and  his  principal  labourers  can  be  spared  from  the 
farm  without  much  loss.  He  trusts  that  the  work  which  must 
be  done  in  the  meantime  can  be  well  enough  executed  by  the 
old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children.  He  is  not  unwilling, 
therefore,  to  serve  without  pay  during  a  short  campaign,  and  it 
frequently  costs  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth  as  little  to  main- 
tain him  in  the  field  as  to  prepare  him  for  it.  The  citizens  of 
all  the  difTerent  sttitcs  of  ancient  Greece  seem  to  have  served  in 
this  manner  till  after  the  second  Persian  war;  and  the  people  of 
Peloponnesus  till  aft^r  the  Peloponncsian  war.  The  Pcloponncsians, 
Thucydidcs  *  observes,  generally  left  the  field  in  the  summer,  and 
returned  home  to  reap  the  harvest.  The  Roman  people,  under 
their  kings,  and  during  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  served  in 
the  same  manner.  It  was  not  till  the  siege  of  Veii  that  they 
who  stayed  at  home  began  to  contribute  something  towards  main- 
taining those  who  went  to  war.  In  the  European  monarchies, 
which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  both 
before  and  for  some  time  aft^r  the  establishment  of  what  is  pro- 
perly called  tlie  feudal  law,  the  great  lords,  with  all  their  immediate 
dependants,  used  to  serve  the  Crown  at  their  own  expense.  In 
the  field,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  home,  they  maintained  them- 
selves by  their  own  revenue,  and  not  by  any  stipend  or  pay  which 
they  received  from  the  king  upon  that  particular  occasion. 

In  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  two  difierent  causes  con- 
tribute to  render  it  altogether  impossible  that  they  who  take  the 
field  should  maintain  themselves  at  their  own  expense.     Those  two 

"  Such  waa  always  the  practice  of  the  Peloponneeiana  during  the  war,  till  they 
f»rtiR»<l  Dccelea. 
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causes  are^  the  progress  of  manufactures,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  art  of  war. 

Though  a  husbandman  should  be  employed  in  an  expedition^ 
provided  it  begins  after  seed-time  and  ends  before  harvest^  the 
interruption  of  his  business  will  not  always  occasion  any  con- 
sidcnible  diminution  of  his  revemic.  Without  the  intervention  of 
his  labour,  Nature  does  herself  the  greater  part  of  the  work  wliich 
remains  to  be  done.  But  the  moment  that  an  artificer,  a  smithy  a 
carpenter,  or  a  weaver^  for  example,  quits  his  workliouse,  the  sole 
source  of  his  revenue  is  completely  dried  up.  Nature  does  nothing 
for  him,  he  does  all  for  himself.  When  ho  tiikcs  tlie  field,  therefore, 
in  defence  of  the  public^  as  he  has  no  revenue  to  maintain  himself^ 
he  must  necessarily  be  maintained  by  the  public.  But  in  a  countiy 
of  which  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers, a  great  part  of  the  people  who  go  to  war  must  be  drawn 
from  those  classes,  and  must  therefore  be  maintained  by  the  public 
as  long  as  they  are  employed  in  its  service. 

When  the  art  of  war  too  has  gradually  grown  up  to  be  a  very 
intricate  and  complicated  science,  when  the  event  of  war  ceases  to 
be  determined,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  society,  by  a  single  irregular 
skirmish  or  battle,  but  when  the  contest  is  genemlly  spun  out 
through  several  different  campaigns,  each  of  which  lasts  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  it  becomes  universally  necessary  that  the 
public  should  maintain  those  who  servo  the  public  in  war,  at  Icsist 
while  they  are  employed  in  Uiat  service.  Whatever  in  time  of  peace 
might  be  the  ordinary  occui)ation  of  those  who  go  to  war,  so  very 
tedious  and  expensive  a  service  would  otherwise  be  by  far  too  heavy 
a  burden  upon  them.  After  the  second  Persian  war,  accordingly, 
the  armies  of  Athens  seem  to  have  been  genemlly  composed  of 
mercenary  troops ;  consisting,  indeed,  partly  of  citizens,  but  partly 
too  of  foreigners;  and  all  of  them  equally  hired  and  paid  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  From  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  the 
armies  of  B/ome  received  pay  for  their  service  during  the  time 
which  they  remained  in  the  field.  Under  the  feudal  governments 
the  military  service  both  of  the  great  lords  and  their  immediate 
dependants  was,  after  a  certain  period,  universally  exchanged  for  a 
payment  in  money,  which  was  employed  to  maintain  those  who 
served  in  their  stead. 

The  number  of*  those  who  can  j^o  lo  war,  in  proportion  to  the 
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whole  nmnbor  of  the  poDplc,  is  uoccssarily  much  smaller  in  a 
civilised  than  in  a  ixide  state  of  society.  Iti  a  civilised  society^  as 
the  soldiers  are  maintained  altogether  by  the  labour  of  those  who 
are  not  soldiers^  the  number  of  the  former  can  never  exceed  what 
the  latter  can  maintain^  over  and  above  maintaining^  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  respective  stations^  both  themselves  and  the  other 
officers  of  government  and  law  whom  they  are  obliged  to  main- 
tain. In  the  little  ag^rian  states  of  ancient  Greece^  a  fourth  or  a 
fiflh  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  considered  themselves 
as  soldiers^  and  would  sometimes^  it  is  said^  take  the  field.  Among 
the  civilised  nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed 
that  not  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
country  can  be  employed  as  soldiers^  without  niin  to  the  country 
which  pays  the  expense  of  their  service. 

The  expense  of  preparing  the  army  for  the  field  seems  not  to 
have  bocomo  eonsiderablo  in  any  nation  till  long  after  that  of 
maintaining  it  in  the  field  had  devolved  entirely  upon  the  sovereign 
or  commonwealth.  In  all  the  different  republics  of  ancient  Greece^ 
to  learn  his  military  exercises  was  a  necessary  part  of  education 
imposed  by  the  state  upon  every  free  citizen.  In  every  city  there 
seems  to  have  l)een  a  public  fields  in  which,  under  the  protection  of 
the  public  magistrate,  the  young  people  were  taught  theii*  different 
exercises  by  different  masters.  In  this  very  simple  institution  con- 
sisted the  whole  expense  which  any  Grecian  state  seems  ever  to 
have  been  at  in  preparing  its  citizens  for  war.  In  ancient  Home 
the  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martins  answered  the  same  purpose 
with  those  of  the  Gynmasium  in  ancient  Greece.  Under  the  feudal 
governments,  the  many  public  ordinances  that  the  citizens  of  every 
district  should  practise  archery  as  well  as  several  other  military 
exercises,  were  intended  for  promoting  the  same  purpose,  but  do  not 
seem  to  have  promoted  it  so  well.  Either  from  want  of  interest  in 
the  officers  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  those  ordinances,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  they  appear  to  have  been  universally 
neglected ;  and  in  the  progress  of  all  those  governments,  military 
exercises  seem  to  have  gone  gradually  into  disuse  among  the  great 
body  of  the  i)eople. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence,  and  under  the  feudal  governments  for  a 
considerable  time  after  their  first  establishment,  the   trade   of  a 
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soldier  was  not  a  separate  distinct  trade,  which  oonstitated  the  sole 
or  principal  occupation  of  a  particular  class  of  citizens.  Every 
subject  of  the  state,  whatever  might  be  the  ordinary  trade  or  oocu« 
pation  by  which  he  gained  his  livelihood,  considered  himseiri  upon 
all  ordinary  occasions,  as  fit  likewise  to  exercise  tlie  trade  of  a 
soldier,  and  upon  many  extraoixlinary  occasions  as  bound  to  exer- 
cise it. 

The  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly  the  noblest  of  all  arts, 
so  in  the  progress  of  improvement  it  necessarily  becomes  one  of  the 
most  complicated  among  them.  The  state  of  the  mechanical,  as 
well  as  of  some  other  arts,  with  which  it  is  necessarily  connected^ 
determines  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
carried  at  any  particular  time.  But  in  order  to  carry  it  to  this 
degree  of  perfection,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  become  the  sole 
or  principal  occupation  of  a  (larticular  class  of  citis&ens,  and  tiio 
division  of  labour  is  as  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  this  as  of 
every  other  art.  Into  other  arts  the  division  of  labour  is  naturally 
introduced  by  the  prudence  of  individuals,  who  find  that  they  pro- 
mote their  private  intei*cst  better  by  confining  themselves  to  a  ))ar- 
ticular  trade,  than  by  exercising  a  great  number.  But  it  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  state  only  which  can  render  the  trade  of  the  soldier 
only  a  particular  trade  separate  and  distinct  from  all  others.  A 
private  citizen  who,  in  time  of  profound  i)eace,  and  without  any 
particular  cncourugcmcni  from  the  public,  should  bi)cnd  the  gnutter 
part  of  his  time  in  military  exercises,  might,  no  doubt,  both  im- 
prove himself  veiy  much  in  them,  and  amuse  himself  very  well ;  but 
he  certainly  would  not  promote  his  own  interest.  It  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  state  only  which  can  render  it  for  his  interest  to  give  up  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  this  peculiar  occupation;  and  states 
have  not  always  had  this  wisdom,  even  when  their  circumstances 
had  become  such  that  the  preservation  of  their  existence  required 
that  they  should  have  it. 

A  shepherd  has  a  great  deal  of  leisure;  a  husbandman,  in  the 
rude  state  of  husbandry,  has  some ;  an  artificer  or  manufacturer  has 
none  at  all.  The  first  may,  without  any  loss,  employ  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  in  martial  exercises ;  the  second  may  employ  some  part 
of  it;  but  the  lust  cannot  employ  a  single  hour  in  them  without 
some  loss,  and  his  attention  to  his  own  interest  naturally  leads  him 
to  neglect  them  altogether.     These  improvements  in  husbandry  tooj 
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which  the  progress  of  arts  and  manufiicturcs  necessarily  introilneeSi 
leave  the  husbandman  as  little  leisure  as  the  artificer.  Military 
exercises  come  to  be  as  much  neglected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  as  by  those  of  the  town,  and  the  great  lx)dy  of  the  people 
becomes  altogether  unwarlike.  That  wealth,  at  the  same  time, 
which  always  follows  the  improvements  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, and  which  in  reality  is  no  more  than  the  accumulated  produce 
of  those  improvements,  provokes  the  invasion  of  all  their  neigh- 
bours. An  industrious,  and  upon  that  account  a  wealthy  nation,  is 
of  all  nations  the  most  likely  to  be  attacked ;  and  unless  the  state 
takes  some  new  measures  for  the  public  defence,  the  natural  habits  of 
the  people  render  them  aK-ogcthcr  incapable  of  defending  themselves. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  seem  to  be  but  two  methods  by 
which  the  state  can  make  any  tolerable  provision  for  tlie  public 
defence. 

It  may  cither,  first,  by  means  of  a  very  rigorous  police,  and  in 
spite  of  the  whole  bent  of  the  interest,  genius,  and  inclinations  of 
the  people,  enforce  the  practice  of  military  exercises,  and  oblige 
either  all  the  citizens  of  the  military  age,  or  a  certain  numlKjr  of 
them,  to  join  in  some  measure  the  trade  of  a  soldier  to  whatever 
other  trade  or  profession  they  may  happen  to  carry  on. 

Or,  secondly,  by  maintaining  and  employing  a  certain  number  of 
citizens  in  the  constant  practice  of  military  exercises,  it  may  render 
the  trade  of  a  soldier  a  particular  trade,  separate  and  distinct  from 
all  others. 

If  the  state  has  recourse  to  the  first  of  those  two  expedients,  its 
military  force  is  said  to  consist  in  a  militia ;  if  to  the  second,  it  is  said 
to  consist  in  a  standing  army.  The  practice  of  military  exercises  is 
the  sole  or  principal  occupation  of  the  soldiers  of  a  standing  army^ 
and  the  maintennnce  or  pay  which  the  state  affords  them  is  the 
principal  and  ordinary  fund  of  their  subsistence.  The  practice  of 
military  exercises  is  only  the  occasional  occupation  of  the  soldiers  of 
a  militia,  and  they  derive  the  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of  their 
subsistence  from  some  other  occupation.  In  a  militia,  the  character 
of  the  labourer,  artificer,  or  tradesman  predominates  over  that  of 
the  soldier;  in  a  standing  army,  that  of  the  soldier  predominates 
over  every  other  character ;  and  in  this  distinction  seems  to  consist 
the  essential  difference  between  those  two  different  species  of  mili- 
tary force. 
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Militias  have  been  of  several  different  kinds.  In  some  countries, 
the  citizens  destined  for  defending  the  state  seem  to  have  been 
exercised  only,  without  being,  if  I  may  say  so,  regimented ;  that  is, 
without  being  divided  into  separate  and  distinct  bodies  of  troops, 
each  of  which  performed  its  exercises  under  its  own  proper  and 
permanent  officers.  In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  llome, 
each  citizen,  as  long  as  he  remained  at  home,  seems  to  have  prac- 
tised his  exercises  either  separately  and  independently,  or  with  such 
of  his  equals  as  he  liked  best;  and  not  to  have  been  attached  to  any 
particular  body  of  troops  till  he  was  actually  called  upon  to  take  the 
field.  In  other  countries,  the  militia  has  not  only  been  exercised, 
but  regimented.  In  England,  in  Switzerland,  and,  I  believe,  in  every 
other  country  of  modern  Europe,  where  any  imperfect  military  force 
of  this  kind  has  been  established,  every  militiaman  is,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  attached  to  a  particular  body  of  troo]>8,  which  pcrfornui  iUv 
exercises  under  its  own  proper  and  permanent  officers. 

Before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  that  army  was  superior  in 
which  the  soldiers  had,  each  individually,  the  greatest  skill  and 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  their  arms.  Strength  and  agility  of  body 
were  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  commonly  determined  the  fate 
of  battles.  But  this  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their  arms 
could  be  acquired  only  in  the  same  manner  as  fencing  is  at  present, 
by  practising,  not  in  great  bodies,  but  each  man  separately,  in  a 
particular  school,  under  a  particuhir  master,  or  with  his  own  jiar- 
ticular  equals  and  companions.  Since  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
strength  and  agility  of  body,  or  even  extraordinary  dexterity  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  though  they  are  far  from  being  of  no  con- 
se(|uenoe,  are,  however,  of  less  consaiuence.  The  nature  of  the 
wea{K)n,  though  it  by  no  means  puts  the  awkward  upon  a  level  with 
the  skilful,  puts  him  more  nearly  so  than  he  ever  was  before.  All 
the  dexterity  and  skill,  it  is  supposed,  which  are  necessary  for 
using  it,  can  be  well  enough  acquired  by  practising  in  great 
bodies.* 


*  It  used  t<>  be  estimated,  before  arms 
uf  precision  weix'  introiluceil  into  modern 
warfi&re,  that  it  took  the  weight  of  an 
enemy's  bo<ly  in  bullets  to  kill  hnu.  Of 
late  years,  however,  this  stito  of  things 
has  been  reversed,  and  the  ancient  theory 
of   war,   coinbiiiotl  of    coiirso    with    the 


appliances  of  modern  discipline,  has  been 
nearly  restored,  as  fiir  as  the  individual 
efficiency  of  the  soldier  goes.  In  short, 
it  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  in- 
telligence, quickness,  and  presence  of 
mind  i>oHsessed  by  the  ancient  soldier 
should  be  present  in  his  nuHl^oru  counter* 
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Uegiilarity^  ordcr^  aud  prompt  obedience  to  cominaud^  are  qualities 
which,  in  modem  aimies,  are  of  more  importance  towards  deter- 
mining the  fate  of  battles,  than  the  dexterity  and   skill  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  use  of  their  arms.     But  the  noise  of  fire-arms,  the 
smoke,  and  the  invisible  death  to  which  every  man  feels  himself 
every  moment  exiK)sed,  as   soon  as  he  comes  within  cannon-shot, 
and  frequently  a  long  time  before  the  battle  can  be  well  said  to  be 
engaged,  must  render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  any  considerable 
degree  of  this  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  a  modern  battle.     In  an  ancient  battle  there  was  no 
noise  but  what  arose  from  the  human  voice;  there  was  no  smoke, 
there  was  no  invisible  cause  of  wounds  or  death.     Every  man,  till 
some  morlAl  wenpon  actually  did  approach  him,  saw  clearly  that  no 
such  wcajKin  was  near  him.     In  these  circumsUmces,  and  among 
troops  who  had  some  confidence  in  their  own  skill  and  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  their  arms,  it  must  have  been  a  good  deal  less  difficult  to 
preserve  some  degree  of  regularity   and   order,  not  only  in  the 
beginning,  but  through  the  whole  progress  of  an  ancient  battle,  and 
till  one  of  the  two  armies  was  fairly  defeated.     But  the  habits  of 
regularity,   order,   and   prompt    obedience    to   command,   can    be 
acquired  only  by  troops  which  are  exercised  in  great  bodies. 

A  militia,  however,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  either  dis- 
ciplined or  exercised,  must  always  be  much  inferior  to  a  well- 
disciplined  and  well-exercised  standing  army. 

Tlie  soldiers,  who  are  exercised  only  once  a  week,  or  once  a 
month,  can  never  be  so  expert  in  the  use  of  their  arms  as  those 
who  are  exercised  every  day,  or  every  other  day ;  and  though  this 
circumstance  may  not  be  of  so  much  consequence  in  modem  as  it 
was  in  ancient  times,  yet  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the 
Prussian  troops,  owing,  it  is  said,  very  much  to  their  superior 
expertness  in  their  exercise,  may  satisfy  us  that  it  is,  even  at  this 
day,  of  very  considerable  consequence.' 

The  soldiers,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their  officer  only  once  a 

part.     Obedience,  regularity,  and  order.  Great  had  brought  his  army  daring  the 

the  quftlities  on  which  Smith  comments,  middle  of  the  last  century.     (See  below, 

are  not  less  necessary,  but  they  were  also  page  389.)    The  decline  of  the  Prassian 

necessary    in    those    ancient    tactics  of  force,  its  restoration,  and  its  remarkable 

which  wo  have  historical  evidence.  effectiveness  in  our  own  day,  are  pheno- 

*  The  author  was  of  course  adverting  mena  of  singular  military  interest, 
to  the  perfection  into  whicli  Frederic  the 
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week  or  once  a  month,  and  who  are  at  all  other  times  at  liberty  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  wajr,  without  being  in  any 
respect  accountable  to  him^  can  never  be  under  the  same  awe  in  his 
presence,  can  never  have  the  same  disposition  to  ready  obedience^ 
with  those  whose  whole  life  and  conduct  are  every  day  directed  by 
hin^^  and  who  every  day  even  rise  and  go  to  bed^  or  at  least  retire 
to  their  quarters^  according  to  his  orders.  In  what  is  called  dis- 
cipline, or  in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience,  a  militia  must  always  1)0 
still  more  inferior  to  a  standing  army,  than  it  may  sometimes  be  in 
what  is  called  the  manual  exercise,  or  in  the  management  and  use 
of  its  arms.  But  in  modem  war  the  habit  of  ready  and  instant 
obedience  is  of  much  greater  consequence  than  a  considerable  supe* 
riority  in  the  management  of  arms. 

Those  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab  militia,  go  to  war 
under  the  same  chieftains  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  obey  in 
peace,  are  by  far  the  best.  In  respect  for  their  officers,  in  the  habit 
of  ready  obedience,  they  approach  nearest  to  standing  armies.  The 
Highland  militia,  when  it  served  under  its  own  chieftains,  luid  some 
advantage  of  the  same  kind.  As  the  Highlanders,  however,  were 
not  wandering,  but  stationary  shepherds,  as  they  had  all  a  fixed 
habitation,  and  were  not,  in  peaceable  times,  accustomed  to  follow 
their  chieftain  from  place  to  place ;  so  in  time  of  war  they  were 
less  willing  to  follow  him  to  any  considerable  distance,  or  to  con- 
tinue for  any  long  time  in  the  field.  When  they  had  acquired  any 
booty  they  were  eager  to  return  home,  and  his  authority  was 
seldom  sufficient  to  detain  them.  In  point  of  obedience  they  were 
always  much  inferior  to  what  is  reported  of  the  Tartars  and  Arabs. 
As  the  Highlanders  too,  from  their  stationary  life,  spend  less  of  their 
time  in  the  open  air,  they  were  always  less  accustomed  to  military 
exercises,  and  were  less  expert  in  the  use  of  their  arms  than  Uio 
Tartars  and  Arabs  are  said  to  be. 

A  militia  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  observed,  however,  which  has 
served  for  several  successive  campaigns  in  the  field,  becomes  in 
every  respect  a  standing  army.  The  soldiers  are  every  day  exercised 
in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and,  being  constantly  under  the  command 
of  their  officers,  are  habituated  to  the  same  prompt  obedience  which 
takes  place  in  standing  armies.  What  they  were  before  they  took 
the  field,  is  of  little  importance.  They  necessarily  become  in  every 
respect  a  standing  army,  alter  they  have  passed  a  few  campaigns  in 
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it.  Should  tlie  war  iu  America  drag  out  through  anotlier  campaign, 
the  American  militia  may  become  in  every  res|)ect  a  match  for  that 
standing  army,  of  which  the  valour  appeared,  in  the  last  war,  at 
least  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  hardiest  veterans  of  France  and 
Spain. 

This  distinction  being  wcil  understood^  the  history  of  all  ages^  it 
will  be  found,  bears  testimony  to  the  irresistible  superiority  which 
a  well-regulated  standing  army  has  over  a  militia. 

One  of  the  first  stiuiding  armies  of  which  we  have  any  distinct 
account,  in  any  well-authenticated  history,  is  that  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  His  frequent  wars  with  the  Thracians,  Illjrrians,  Thessa- 
lians,  and  some  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedon, 
gradually  formed  his  troops,  which  in  the  beginning  were  probably 
militin,  to  the  exact  discipline  of  a  standing  army.  When  he  was 
at  iHjace,  which  he  was  very  seldom,  and  never  for  any  long  time 
together,  he  was  careful  not  to  disband  that  army.  It  vanquished 
and  subdued,  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  indeed,  the  gallant 
and  well-exercised  militias  of  the  principal  republics  of  ancient 
Greece ;  and  afterwards,  with  very  little  struggle,  the  efFcminate 
and  ill-exercised  militia  of  the  great  Persian  empire.  The  fall  of 
the  Greek  republics  and  of  the  Persian  empire  was  tlie  eflTect  of 
the  irresistible  su|)eriority  which  a  standing  army  has  over  every 
sort  of  militia.  It  is  the  first  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind  of  which  history  has  preserved  any  distinct  or  circimi- 
stantial  account. 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  Rome,  is 
the  second.  All  the  varieties  in  the  fortune  of  those  two  famous 
republics  may  very  well  be  accounted  for  from  the  same  cause. 

From  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  Cartha- 
ginian war,  the  armies  of  Carthage  were  continually  in  the  field, 
and  employed  under  three  great  generals,  who  succeeded  one  another 
in  the  command — Ilamilcar,  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  and  his  son 
Hannibal ;  first  in  chastising  their  own  rebellious  slaves,  afterwards 
in  subduing  the  revolted  nations  of  Africa,  and,  lastly,  in  conquering 
the  great  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  army  which  Hannibal  led  from 
Spain  into  Italy  must  necessarily,  in  those  different  wars,  have  been 
gradually  formed  to  the  exact  discipline  of  a  standing  army.  The 
Romans,  in  the  meantime,  though  they  had  not  been  altogether  at 
peace,  yet  they  had  not,  during  this  period,  been  engaged  in  any 
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war  of  very  great  consequence ;  and  their  military  discipline,  it  is 
generally  said,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The  Roman  armies  which 
Hannibal  encountered  at  Trebia,  Thrasymenus,  and  Cann»,  were 
militia  opposed  to  a  standing  army.  This  circumstance,  it  is  pro- 
bable, contributed  more  than  any  other  to  determine  the  fato  of 
those  battles. 

Tlie  standing  army  which  Hannibal  left  behind  him  in  Sjiain  had 
tlic  like  sui>criority  over  the  militia  which  the  Ilomans  sent  to 
oppose  it,  and  in  a  few  years,  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
the  younger  Hasdrubal,  expelled  them  almost  entirely  from  tluit 
country. 

Hannibal  was  ill  supplied  from  home.  The  Roman  militia,  being 
continually  in  the  field,  became  in  the  progress  of  the  war  a  well- 
disciplined  and  well-exercised  standing  army ;  and  the  superiority 
of  Hannibal  grew  every  day  less  and  less.  Hasdrubal  judged  it 
necessary  to  lead  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole  of  the  standing 
army  which  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  assistance  of  his  brothor 
in  Italy.  In  his  march  he  is  said  to  have  been  misled  by  his 
guides ;  and  in  a  country  which  he  did  not  know,  was  surprised 
and  attacked  by  another  standing  army,  in  every  respect  equal  or 
superior  to  his  own,  and  was  entirely  defeated. 

When  Hasdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio  found  nothing 
to  oppose  him  but  a  militia  inferior  to  his  own.  He  conquered 
and  subJued  that  militia,  and,  in  the  coui*so  of  the  war,  his  own 
militia  necessarily  became  a  well-disciplined  and  well-exercised 
standing  army.  Tlmt  standing  army  was  afterwards  ean-ied  to 
Africa,  where  it  found  nothing  but  a  militia  to  oppose  it.  In  order 
to  defend  Carthage  it  became  necessary  to  recall  the  standing  army 
of  Hannibal.  The  disheartened  and  frequently  defeated  African 
militia  joined  it,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  composed  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  of  Hannibal.  The  event  of  that  day  determined 
the  fate  of  the  two  rival  republics. 

From  Uie  end  of  the  second  Carthaginian  war  till  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  republic,  the  armies  of  Rome  were  in  every  respect  standing 
armies.  The  standi ng  army  of  Maccdon  made  some  resistance  to 
their  arms.  In  the  height  of  their  grandeur,  it  cost  them  two 
great  wars  and  three  great  battles  to  subdue  that  little  kingdom ; 
of  which  the  conquest  would  probably  have  been  still  more  difficult, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  C4)wardioc  of  its  last  king.     The  militias  of 
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all  the  civilipcil  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece,  of  Syrin, 
and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  standing  armies 
of  Rome.     The  militias  of  some  barbarous  nations  defended  them- 
selves much  better.     The  Scythian  or  Tartar  militia,  which  Mithri- 
dates  drew  from  the  countries  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
seas,  were  the  most  formidable  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  to 
encounter  after  the  second  Carthaginian  war.     The  Parthian  and 
German  militias  too  were  always  respectable,   and,  upon    several 
occasions,  gained  very  considerable   advantages    over  the   Roman 
armies.     In  general,  however,  and  when  the  Roman  armies  were 
well  commanded,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  much  superior; 
and  if  the   Romans  did  not  pursue  the  final    conquest  either  of 
Farthia  or  Germany,  it  was  probably  because  they  judged  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  add  those  two  barbarous  countries  to  an 
empire  which  was  already  too  large.     The  ancient  Farthians  appear 
to  have  been  a  nation  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  extraction,  and  to  have 
always  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  manners  of  their  ancestors.     The 
ancient  Germans  were,  like  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  a  nation  of 
wandering   shepherds,   who   went   to   war  under  the  same  chiefs 
whom  they  were  accustomed  to  follow  in  peace.     Their  militia  was 
exactly  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  from 
whom  too  they  were  probably  descended. 

Many  different  causes  contributed  to  relax  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  armies.  Its  extreme  severity  was,  perhaps,  one  of  those 
causes.  In  the  days  of  their  grandeur,  when  no  enemy  appeared 
capable  of  opposing  them,  their  heavy  armour  was  laid  aside  as 
unnecessarily  burdensome,  their  laborious  exercises  were  neglected 
as  unnecessarily  toilsome.  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  besides, 
the  standing  armies  of  Rome,  those  particularly  which  guanled  the 
German  and  Pannonian  frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  Uieir  masters, 
ngainst  whom  they  used  frequently  to  set  up  their  own  generals. 
In  order  to  render  them  less  formidable,  according  to  some  authors, 
Diocletian,  according  to  others,  Constantine,  first  withdrew  them 
from  the  frontier,  where  they  had  always  before  been  encamped  in 
great  bodies,  generally  of  two  or  three  legions  each,  and  dispersed 
them  in  small  bodies  through  the  different  provincial  towns,  from 
whence  they  were  scarce  ever  removed,  but  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  TQ^\  an  invasion.  Small  bodies  of  soldiers  quartered  in 
trading  and  manufacturing  towns,  and  seldom  removed  from  those 
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quarters,  became  themselves  traders^  artificers,  and  manufacturers. 
The  civil  came  to  predominate  over  the  military  character  j  and  the 
standing  armies  of  Rome  gradually  degenerated  into  a  corrupt, 
neglected,  and  undisciplined  militia,  incapable  of  resisting  the  attack 
of  the  German  and  Scythian  militias,  which  soon  afterwards  invaded 
the  western  empire.  It  was  only  by  hiring  the  militia  of  some  of 
tliose  nations,  to  oppose  to  that  of  others,  that  the  emperors 
were  for  some  time  able  to  defend  themselves.^  The  fall  of 
the  western  empire  is  the  third  great  revolution  in  the  af&irs  of 
mankind,  of  which  ancient  history  has  preserved  any  distinct  or 
circumstantial  account.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  irresistible 
superiority  which  the  militia  of  a  barbarous  has  over  that  of  a 
civilised  nation;  which  the  militia  of  a  nation  of  shepherds  has 
over  that  of  a  nation  of  husbandmen,  artificers,  and  manufacturers. 
The  victories  which  have  been  gained  by  militias  have  generally 
been,  not  over  standing  armies,  but  over  other  militias  in  exercise 
and  discipline  inferior  to  themselves.  Such  were  the  victories 
which  the  Greek  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Persian  empire; 
and  such  too  wore  those  which  in  lutcr  times  the  Swiss  militia 
gained  over  that  of  the  Austrians  and  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scytliian  nations  who 
established  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  western  empire, 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  of  the  same  kind  in  their  new 
settlements,  as  it  had  been  in  their  original  country.  It  was  a 
militia  of  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  which,  in  time  of  war,  took 
the  field  under  the  command  of  the  chieftains  whom  it  was  accus- 
tomed to  obey  in  i)eace.  It  was,  therefore,  tolerably  well  exercised, 
and  tolerably  well  disciplined.  As  uri  and  industry  advanced, 
however,  the  authority  of  the  chieftains  gradually  decayed,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  had  less  time  to  sjmre  for  military  exercise. 
Both  the  discipline  and  the  exercise  of  the  feudal  militia,  therefore, 
went  gradually  to  ruin,  and  standing  armies  were  gradually  m- 
troduced   to  supply  the  place   of  it.     When  the  expedient  of  a 

*  It  ia  possible   that   the   degeneracy  sentative   Government  in  Europe,  Lee* 

which  the  text  comments  on  was  due  in  ture    aa;    Gibbon,    chap,   z.)      It    was 

great  degree  to  the  causes  alleged.     But  impossible   that  any  resources  could  be 

the    Roman   empire   was    exliausted    as  permanently  able  to  make  hea«l  against 

much  by  the  opprussive  taxation  which  the  grinding    dos|>otism    to   which    the 

the    centralisation    of   the    government  provincials  of  the   Roman  empire   were 

made   necessary,  as   by    the  decline   of  subjected, 
military  discipline.     (See  Guizot  s  Kepre- 
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stniuling  army,  bcsidos,  liatl  once  been  adopted  by  one  civilised 
nation,  it  became  necessary  that  all  its  neighbours  should  follow 
the  example.  They  soon  found  that  their  safety  depended  upon 
their  doinj^  so,  and  that  their  own  militia  was  altogether  incapable 
of  resisting  the  attack  of  such  an  army. 

The  soldiers  of  a  standing  army,  though  they  may  never  have 
seen  an  enemy,  yet  have  frequently  appeared  to  possess  all  the 
coumge  of  veteran  troops,  and  the  very  moment  that  they  took  the 
field  t4>  have  been  fit  to  face  the  hardiest  and  most  experienced 
vetxjrans.  In  1756,  when  the  Russian  army  marched  into  Poland, 
the  valour  of  the  Russian  soldiers  did  not  appear  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Prussians,  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  the  hardiest  and  most 
experienced  veterans  in  Europe.  The  Russian  empire,  however, 
had  enjoyed  a  profound  jieace  for  near  twenty  years  before,  and 
could  at  that  tirnc  have  verv  few  soldiers  who  had  ever  seen  an 
enemy.  When  the  Spanish  war  broke  out  in  1 739,  England  had 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  about  eight  and  twenty  years.  The 
valour  of  her  soldiers,  however,  far  from  being  corrupted  by  that 
long  peace,  was  never  more  distinguished  than  in  the  attempt  upon 
Cnrthagena,  the  first  unfortunate  exploit  of  that  unfortunate  war. 
In  a  long  jwace,  the  generals,  perhaps,  may  sometimes  forget  their 
skill ;  but,  where  a  well-regulated  standing  army  has  been  kept  up, 
the  soldiers  seem  never  to  forget  their  valour. 

When  a  civilised  nation  depends  for  its  defence  upon  a  militia,  it 
is  at  all  times  exposed  to  be  conquered  by  any  barbarous  nation 
which  happens  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  frequent  conquests 
of  all  the  civilised  countries  in  Asia  by  the  Tartars,  sufRciently 
demonstrates  the  natural  superiority  which  the  militia  of  a  barbarous 
has  over  that  of  a  civilised  nation.  A  well-regulated  standing  army 
is  superior  to  every  militia.  Such  an  army,  as  it  can  best  be 
maintained  by  an  opulent  and  civilised  nation,  so  it  can  alone  defend 
such  a  nation  ogainst  the  invasion  of  a  poor  and  barbarous  neigh- 
bour. It  is  only  by  means  of  a  standing  army,  therefore,  that  the 
civilisation  of  any  country  can  be  perpetuated,  or  even  preserved  for 
any  considerable  time. 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  standing  army  that 
a  civilised  country  can  be  defended,  so  it  is  only  by  means  of  it  that 
a  barbarous  country  can  be  suddenly  and  tolerably  civilised.  A 
standing  army  establishes,  with  an  irresistible  force,  the  law  of  the 

VOL.  11.  u 
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sovereign  through  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  main- 
tains  some  degree  of  r^ular  government  in  countries  which  could 
not  otherwise  admit  of  any.  Whoever  examines,  with  attention, 
the  improvements  which  Peter  the  Great  introduced  into  tlie 
Russian  empire,  will  find  that  they  almost  all  resolve  themselves 
into  the  establishment  of  a  well-regulated  standing  army.  It  is 
the  instrument  which  executes  and  maintains  all  his  otlier  regula- 
tions. Tliat  degree  of  order  and  internal  peace,  which  that  empire 
has  ever  since  enjoyed,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  influence  of  that 
army.' 

Men  of  republican  priuci[>lcs  have  l>cen  jealous  of  a  sUnuling 
army  as  dangerous  to  libei-ty.  It  certainly  is  so,  wherever  the 
interest  of  the  general  and  that  of  the  principal  officers  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  sup|K)rt  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State.  The  standing  army  of  Csesar  destroyed  the  Roman  republic. 
The  standing  army  of  Cromwell  turned  the  Long  Parliament  out  of 
doors.  But  where  the  sovereign  is  himself  die  general,  and  the 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country  the  chief  officers  of 
the  army ;  where  the  military  force  is  placed  under  the  command  of 
those  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  support  of  the  civil 
authority,  because  they  have  themselves  the  greatest  share  of  that 
authority,  a  standing  army  can  never  be  dangerous  to  liberty.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  iu  some  cases  be  favourable  to  lil>erty.  The 
security  which  it  gives  to  the  sovereign  reudci*s  uunecc:>sary  that 
troublesome  jealousy  which,  in  some  modern  republics,  seems  to 
watch  over  the  minutest  actions,  and  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  every  citizen.  Where  the  security  of  the 
magistrate,  though  supi)ortcd  by  the  principal  people  of  the 
country,  is  endangered  by  every  i>opular  discontent ;  where  a  small 
tumult  is  capable  of  bringing  about  in  a  few  hours  a  great  revolu- 
tion, the  whole  authority  of  government  must  be  employed  to 
support  and  punish  every  murmur  and  complaint  against  it.  To 
a  sovereign,  on  the  contrary,  who  feels  himself  supported,  not  only 
by  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  country,  but  by  a  well-regulated 

'  But,  on  the  oUier  Imnd,  the  ultimate  riiption   of  officinln,    the  iiii|K>fi8ibility  of 

progreM   of  a  oountry   which   owen   it«  checking   inalpracticeH,  and    the  jj^neral 

political  organination  to  the   control   of  lack   of    energy    which    characterises    a 

an  amiy  ii  arrested  by  the  cause  which  country    which    is    over-governed,    and 

gives,  or  appears  to  give,  solidity  to  the  which  is  never  su    much   over-governed 

«x>nstitution.     The  reason  is  to  be  found  as  when  iUi  atfiiim  nro  directetl  from  a 

ill  the  uvutridisiition  of  |Miwur,  the  cor-  militiry  hurc.-iii. 
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r! muling  f^nny,  the  rndrRi,  tlic  most  proniulliMW,  and  the  most 
liceiiiiotiB  vcmonsiranccs  can  give  little  disturbance.  He  can  safely 
pardon  or  neglect  tliem,  and  his  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority 
naturally  disposes  him  to  do  so.  Tliat  degree  of  liberty  which 
approaches  to  licentiousness  can  be  tolerated  only  in  countries 
where  the  sovereign  is  secured  by  a  well-regulated  standing  army. 
It  is  in  such  countries  only  that  the  public  safety  does  not  require 
that  the  sovereign  should  be  trusted  with  any  discretionary  power, 
for  suppressing  even  the  impertinent  wantonness  of  this  licentious 
liberty.' 

The  first  duty  of  the  sovereign,  therefore,  that  of  defending  the 
society  from  the  violence  and  injustice  of  other  independent  societies, 
grows  gradually  more  and  more  expensive  as  the  society  advances 
in  civilisation.  The  military  force  of  the  society,  which  originally 
cost  the  sovereign  no  expense  either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of 
war,  must,  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  first  be  maintained  by 
him  in  time  of  war,  and  afterwards  even  in  time  of  peace. 

The  great  change  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the  invention 
of  fire-nrms,  has  enhanced  still  further  both  the  expense  of  exercising 
and  disciplining  any  particular  number  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace, 
and  that  of  employing  them  in  time  of  war.  Moth  their  arms  and 
their  ammunition  are  become  more  expensive.  A  musket  is  a  more 
exi>ensive  machine  than  a  javelin  or  a  bow  and  arrows ;  a  cannon  or 
a  mortar  than  a  balista  or  a  cata])ulta.  The  powder  which  is  spent 
in  a  modern  review  is  lost  irrecoverably,  and  occasions  a  very 
considerable  expense.  The  javelins  and  arrows  which  were  thrown 
or  shot  in  an  ancient  one,  could  easily  be  picked  up  again,  and  were 
l>esides  of  very  little  value.  The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are  not 
only  much  dearer,  but  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balista  or 
cata])ulta,  and  require  a  greater  expense,  not  only  to  prepare  them 
for  the  field,  but  to  carry  them  to  it.  As  the  superiority  of  the 
modem  artillery  too,  over  that  of  the  ancients,  is  very  great,  it  has 

'  Aflftin     Smith    wns    intimate    with  tion.   The  history  however  of  the  Ameri- 

Hume,  find   here,  at  leant,  adopted  his  can  Union  is  clc  ar  proof  of  how  compatible 

Iiolitical  tenets.     There  was  much  in  the  are  public  liberty  and  the  devotion  of  a 

littory  of  his  own  time  which  justified,  whole  nation  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.     A 

or  ap|)eared   to   justify,   the  view   that  general  determination  to  obey  and  uphold 

lilterty  is  incompatible  with  the  absence  the  law,  is  a  far  stronger  guarantee  of 

of   a  powerful   executive,   aided   by   an  liberty    and    onler    than    any    military 

anny,  for  the  republics  of  the  tin»e  were  organisation  whatever,  on  which  a  sov*- 

ratlier  nominal  than  real,  rather  olisar-  reign  or  an  administration  can  rely, 
chical  than  democratic  in  their  constitu- 
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become  much  more  diflficult,  and  consequently  much  more  expensive^ 
to  fortify  a  town  so  as  to  resist  even  for  a  few  weeks  the  attack  of 
that  superior  artillery.  In  modern  times,  many  different  causes 
contribute  to  render  the  defence  of  the  society  more  expensive. 
The  unavoidable  effects  of  the  natural  progress  of  improvement 
have,  in  this  respect,  been  a  good  deal  enhanced  by  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  art  of  war^  to  which  a  mere  accident^  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  seems  to  have  given  occasion. 

.  In  modem  war,  the  great  expense  of  fire-arms  gives  an  evident 
advantage  to  the  nation  which  can  best  afford  that  ex|)eni»e ;  and 
consequently,  to  an  opulent  and  civilised,  over  a  poor  and  barbarous 
nation.  In  ancient  times,  the  opulent  and  civilised  found  it  difficult 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations.  In 
modern  times,  the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  opulent  and  civilised.  The  invention  of 
fire-arms,  an  invention  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  so 
pernicious,  is  certainly  favourable  both  to  the  permanency  and  to 
the  extension  of  civilisation.^ 


PART  II. 


0/  the  Expense  of  Justice. 

Thk  second  duty  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  protecting,  as  far  as 
{)08sible,  every  member  of  the  society  from  the  injustice  or  oppres- 
sion of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  establishing  an 
exact  administration  of  justice,  requires  too  very  dilierent  degrees 
of  expense  in  the  different  perioils  of  society. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is  scarce  any  property,  or  at 
least  none  that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  days'  labour;  so 
there  is  seldom  any  established  magistrate  or  any  regular  adminis- 


'  The  ezpeii«e  of  wnrfiu^  has  increased 
enormously  since  the  time  in  which 
Smith  vrroie.  The  small  arms  of  our 
day  are,  in  fact,  machines  made  with  the 
most  perfect  nicety,  and  large  guns  are 
manufactured  upon  calculations  of  the 
most  elaborate  precision.  Simultaneously 
with  the  science  of  attack  in  war,  has 
progressud  oven  more  notably  that  of 
clefenoe.     War  has  not  only  become  more 


costly,  but  much  more  difficult.  But 
nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  modem 
society  than  the  enormous  cost  at  which 
the  machinery  of  defence  is  maintained. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  cost  of 
war  within  1853  '^^"^  l^db  has  been 
£1,913,000,000,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  annual  charges  incurred  by 
the  armed  forccM  of  Europe  amount  to 
£150,000,000. 
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(ration  of  justice.  Men  who  have  no  property  can  injure  one 
anotlier  only  in  their  persons  or  reputations.  But  when  one  man 
kills,  wounds^  bents^  or  defames  another^  though  he  to  whom  the 
injury  is  done  sufTers,  he  who  does  it  receives  no  benefit.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  injuries  to  property.  The  benefit  of  the  person 
who  docs  the  injury  is  often  equal  to  the  loss  of  him  who  suiTers  it. 
Envy,  malice^  or  resentment  are  the  only  passions  which  can 
prompt  one  man  to  injure  another  in  his  person  or  reputation. 
But  the  p^rcater  part  of  men  are  not  very  frequently  under  the 
influence  of  those  passions;  and  the  very  worst  men  are  so  only 
occasionally.  As  their  gratification  too^  how  agreeable  soever  it 
may  be  to  certain  characters,  is  not  attended  with  any  real  or 
permanent  advantage,  it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  men  commonly 
restrained  by  prudential  considerations.  Men  may  live  together  in 
society  with  some  tolerable  degree  of  security,  though  there  is  no 
civil  magistrate  to  protect  them  from  the  injustice  of  those  passions. 
But  avarice  and  ambition  in  the  rich,  in  the  poor  the  hatred  of 
labour  and  the  love  of  present  ease  and  enjoyment,  are  the  passions 
which  prompt  to  invade  i)roi)erty — passions  much  more  steady  in 
their  operation,  and  much  more  universal  in  their  influence. 
Wherever  there  is  great  projierty  there  is  great  inequality.  For 
one  very  rich  man,  there  must  be  at  least  five  hundred  poor,  and 
the  affluence  of  the  few  supposes  the  indigence  of  the  many.  The 
affluence  of  the  rich  excites  the  indignation  of  the  poor,  who  are 
often  both  driven  by  want,  and  prompted  by  envy,  to  invade  his 
possessions.  It  is  only  under  the  shelter  of  the  civil  magistrate 
that  the  owner  of  that  valuable  property,  which  is  acquired  by  the 
labour  of  many  years,  or  perhaps  of  many  successive  generations, 
can  sleep  a  single  night  in  security.  He  is  at  all  times  surrounded 
by  unknown  enemies,  whom,  though  he  never  provoked,  he  can 
never  appease,  and  from  whose  injustice  he  can  be  protected  only 
by  the  powerful  arm  of  the  civil  magistrate  continually  held  up  to 
chastise  it.  The  acquisition  of  valuable  and  extensive  property, 
therefore,  necessarily  requires  the  establishment  of  civil  government. 
Where  there  is  no  property,  or  at  least  none  that  exceeds  the  value 
of  two  or  three  days'  labour,  civil  government  is  not  so  necessary. 

Civil  government  supposes  a  certain  subordination.  But  as  the 
necessity  of  civil  government  gradually  grows  up  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  valuable  property,  so  the  principal  causes  which  naturally 
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introduce  subordination  gradually  grow  up  with  the  growth  of  that 
valuable  property. 

The  causes  or  circumstances  which  naturally  introduce  subordina- 
tion, or  which  naturally,  and  antecedent  to  any  civil  situation,  give 
some. men  some  superiority  over  the  greater  part  of  their  brethren, 
seem  to  be  four  in  number. 

The  first  of  those  causes  or  circumstances  is  the  superiority  of 
personal  qualifications — of  strength,  beauty,  and  agility  of  body  ,*  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  of  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  moderation 
of  mind.  The  qualifications  of  the  body,  unless  supported  by  those 
of  the  mind,  can  give  little  authority  in  any  period  of  society.  He 
is  a  very  strong  man  who,  by  mere  strength  of  body,  can  force  two 
weak  ones  to  obey  him.  The  qualifications  of  the  mind  can  alone 
give  very  great  authority.  They  are,  however,  invisible  qualities ; 
always  disputable,  and  generally  disputed.  No  society,  whether 
barbarous  or  civilised,  has  ever  found  it  convenient  to  settle  the 
rules  of  precedency,  of  rank  and  subordination,  according  to  those 
invisible  qualities,  but  accortling  to  something  that  is  more  plain 
and  palpable. 

The  second  of  those  causes  or  circumstances  is  the  superiority  of 
age.  An  old  man,  provided  his  age  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  to 
give  suspicion  of  dotage,  is  everywhere  more  respected  than  a  young 
man  of  equal  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities.  Among  nations  of  hunters, 
such  as  the  native  tribes  of  North  America,  age  is  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  rank  and  precedency.  Among  them,  father  is  the  appt^llation 
of  a  superior  ;  brother,  of  an  equal ;  and  son,  of  an  inferior.  In  the 
most  opulent  and  civilised  nations,  age  regulates  rank  among  those 
who  are  in  every  other  respect  equal,  and  among  whom,  thercfure, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  regulate  it.  Among  brothers  and  among 
sisters,  the  eldest  always  take  place;  and  in  the  succession  of  the 
paternal  estate  everythin«»;  which  csinnot  be  divided,  but  must  go 
entire  to  one  person,  such  as  a  title  of  honour,  is  in  most  cases  given 
to  the  eldest.  Age  is  a  plain  and  palpable  quality  which  admits  of 
no  dispute. 

The  third  of  those  causes  or  eireumstiinees  is  tlic  superiority  of 
fortune.  The  authority  of  riches,  however,  though  great  in  every 
age  of  society,  is  perhaps  greatest  in  the  rudest  age  of  society  which 
admits  of  any  considerable  inequality  of  fortune.  A  Tartar  chief, 
the  increase  of  whose  herds  and  (locks  is  suflicieut  to  maintain  a 
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ilionsinul  men,  c*:itinoi  well  employ  ilmi  increase  in  any  other  way 
t.han  in  maintaining  a  thousand  men.  The  rude  state  of  his  society 
does  not  nHbrd  him  any  mnnufaeturetl  produce,  any  trinkets  or 
baubles  of  any  kind,  for  which  he  can  exchange  that  part  of  his 
rude  produce  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption.  The 
thousand  men  whom  he  thus  maintains,  depending  entirely  upon 
him  for  their  subsistence,  must  both  obey  his  orders  in  war,  and 
submit  to  his  jurisdiction  in  i)eacc.  He  is  necessarily  both  their 
general  and  their  judge,  and  bis  chicilainship  is  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  superiority  of  his  fortune.  In  an  opulent  and  civilised 
society,  a  man  may  possess  a  much  greater  fortune,  and  yet  not  be 
oble  to  command  a  dozen  of  jKH»i)le.  Though  the  produce  of  his 
estate  may  be  sufficient  to  maintain,  and  may  perhaps  actually 
maint^iin,  more  than  a  thousand  people,  )'et  as  those  people  pay  for 
everything  which  they  get  from  him,  as  he  gives  scarce  anything 
to  anybody  but  in  exch«*\nge  for  an  equivalent,  there  is  scarce  any- 
body who  considers  himself  as  entirely  dependent  upon  him,  and 
his  authority  extends  only  over  a  few  menial  servants.  The  au- 
thority of  fortune,  however,  is  very  great  even  in  an  opulent  and 
civilised  society.  That  it  is  much  greater  than  that,  either  of  age, 
or  of  personal  qualities,  Ium*  l)een  the  constsmt  complaint  of  every 
period  of  society  which  admitted  of  any  considerable  inequality  of 
fortune.  The  fii-st  period  of  society,  that  of  hunters,  admits  of  no 
such  inequality.  Universal  poverty  establishes  there  universal 
ecpiality,  and  the  superiority,  either  of  age  or  of  personal  qualities, 
are  the  feeble  but  the  sole  foundations  of  authority  and  subordina- 
tion. There  is  therefore  little  or  no  authority  or  subordination  in 
this  ]»eriod  of  society.  The  second  period  of  society,  that  of  shep- 
herds, admits  of  very  great  inecpialities  of  fortune,  and  there  is  no 
period  in  which  the  superiority  of  fortune  gives  so  great  authority 
to  those  who  possess  it.  There  is  no  period  accordingly  in  which 
authority  and  subordination  are  more  perfectly  established.  The 
authority  of  an  Arabian  scherif  is  very  great ;  that  of  a  Tartar  khan 
altogether  dcspotical. 

The  fourth  of  those  causes  or  circumstances  is  the  superiority  of 
birth.  Superiority  of  birth  supposes  an  ancient  superiority  of  for- 
tune in  the  family  of  the  person  who  claims  it.  AH  families  are 
equally  ancient ;  and  the  ancestors  of  the  prince,  though  they  may 
be  better  known,  cannot  well  be  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
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beggar.  Antiquity  of  family  means  everywhere  the  antiquity  eitlier 
of  wealth,  or  of  that  greatness  which  is  commonly  either  founded 
upon  wealth,  or  accompanied  with  it.  Upstart  greatness  is  every- 
where less  respected  than  ancient  greatness.  The  hatred  of  usurpers, 
the  love  of  the  family  of  an  ancient  monarch,  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
founded  upon  the  contempt  which  men  naturally  have  for  the  former, 
and  upon  their  veneration  for  the  latter.  As  a  military  officer  sub- 
mits without  reluctance  to  the  authority  of  a  superior  by  whom  he 
has  always  been  commanded,  but  cannot  bear  that  his  inferior  should 
be  set  over  his  head ;  so  men  easily  submit  to  a  family  to  whom 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  always  submitted,  but  are  fired  with 
indignation  when  another  family,  in  whom  they  had  never  acknow- 
ledged  any  such  superiority,  assumes  a  dominion  over  them. 

The  distinction  of  birth,  being  subsequent  to  the  inequality  of 
fortune,  can  have  no  place  in  nations  of  hunters,  among  whom  all 
men,  being  equal  in  fortune,  must  likewise  be  very  nearly  equal  in 
birth.  The  son  of  a  wise  and  brave  man  may  indeed,  even  among 
them,  1)0  somewhat  more  respected  than  a  man  of  eqiml  merit  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  bo  the  son  of  a  fool  or  a  coward.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  will  not  be  very  gi*eat ;  and  there  never  was,  1 
believe,  a  great  family  in  the  world  whoso  illustmtiou  was  entirely 
derived  from  the  inheritance  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

The  dibtinction  of  birth  not  only  may,  but  always  does  take  place 
among  nations  of  shepherds.  Such  nations  are  always  strangers  to 
every  sort  of  luxury,  and  great  wealth  can  scarce  ever  be  dissi|)ated 
among  them  by  improvident  profusion.  There  are  no  nations  ac- 
cordingly who  abound  more  in  families  revered  and  honoured  on 
account  of  their  descent  irom  a  long  nice  of  great  and  illustrious 
ancestors;  because  there  are  no  nations  among  whom  wealth  is 
likely  to  continue  longer  in  the  same  families. 

lV\vi\\  and  Fortune  are  evidently  the  two  circumstances  which 
principally  set  one  man  above  another.  They  are  the  two  great 
sources  of  personal  distinction,  and  are  therefore  the  principal  causes 
which  naturally  establish  authority  and  subordination  among  men. 
Among  nations  of  shepherds,  both  those  causes  o|)erate  with  their 
full  force.  The  great  shepherd  or  herdsman,  respected  on  account  of 
his  great  wealth,  and  of  the  great  number  of  those  who  de|>end  u|K)n 
him  for  subsistence,  and  revered  on  account  of  the  nobleness  of  his 
biith  and  oi'  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  his  illustrious  funiily,  has 
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a  natural  authority  over  all  the  inferior  shepherds  or  herdsmen  of 
his  horde  or  clan.  He  can  command  the  united  force  of  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  any  of  them.  His  military  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  them.  In  time  of  war,  they  are  all  of  them 
naturally  disposed  to  muster  themselves  under  his  banner,  rather 
than  under  that  of  any  other  person,  and  his  birth  and  fortune  thus 
naturally  j)rocure  to  him  some  sort  of  executive  power.  By  com- 
manding too  the  united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
any  of  them,  he  is  best  able  to  compel  any  one  of  them  who  may 
have  injured  another  to  compensate  the  wrong.  He  is  the  person, 
therefore,  to  whom  all  those  who  are  too  weak  to  defend  themselves 
naturally  look  up  for  protection.  It  is  to  him  that  they  naturally 
complain  of  the  injuries  which  they  imagine  have  been  done  to 
them,  and  his  interposition  in  such  cases  is  more  easily  submitted 
to,  even  by  the  person  complained  of,  than  that  of  any  other  person 
would  be.  His  birth  and  fortune  thus  naturally  procure  him  some 
sort  of  judicial  authority. 

It  is  in  the  age  of  shepherds,  in  the  second  period  of  society,  that 
the  ino<|nality  of  fortune  first  begins  to  lake  pla(H3,  and  introduces 
among  men  a  degree  of  authority  and  subordination  which  could 
not  possibly  exist  before.  It  thereby  introduces  some  degree  of 
that  civil  government  which  is  indispensably  necessary  for  its  own 
preservation;  and  it  seems  to  do  this  naturally,  and  even  inde- 
pendent of  the  consideration  of  that  necessity.  The  consideration 
of  that  necessity  comes  no  doubt  afterwards  to  contribute  very  much 
to  maintain  and  secure  that  authority  and  subordination.  The  rich, 
in  particular,  are  necessarily  interested  to  support  that  order  of 
things,  which  can  alone  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  their  own 
advantages.  Men  of  inferior  wealth  combine  to  defend  those  of 
superior  wealth  in  the  possession  of  their  property,  in  order  that 
men  of  superior  wealth  may  combine  to  defend  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  theirs.  All  the  inferior  shepherds  and  herdsmen  feel  that 
the  security  of  their  own  hei-ds  and  flocks  depends  upon  the  security 
of  those  of  the  great  shepherd  or  herdsman ;  that  the  maintenance 
of  their  lesser  authority  depends  upon  that  of  his  greater  authority, 
and  that  upon  their  subordination  to  him  depends  his  power  of 
keeping  their  inferiors  in  subordination  to  them.  They  constitute 
a  sort  of  little  nobility,  who  feel  themselves  interested  to  defend  the 
property  and  to  support  the  authority  of  their  own  little  sovereign^ 
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in  order  that  be  may  be  able  to  defend  their  property  and  to  support 
their  authority.  Civil  government,  so  far  as  it  is  instituted  for  the 
security  of  property^  is  in  reality  instituted  for  the  defence  of  the 
rich  against  the  poor,  or  of  those  who  have  some  property  against 
those  who  have  none  at  all. 

The  judicial  authority  of  such  a  sovereign,  however,  far  from 
being  a  cause  of  expense,  was  for  a  long  time  a  source  of  revenue  to 
him.  The  persons  who  applied  to  him  for  justice  were  always 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  a  present  never  failed  to  accompany  a 
petition.  After  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  too  was  thoroughly 
established,  the  person  found  guilty^  over  and  above  the  satisfaction 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  the  party,  was  likewise  forced  to 
pay  an  amercement  to  the  sovereign.  He  had  given  trouble,  he 
had  disturbed,  he  had  broke  the  peace  of  his  lord  the  king,  and  for 
those  offences  an  amercement  was  thought  due.  In  the  Tartar 
governments  of  Asia,  in  the  governments  of  Europe  which  were 
founded  by  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  the  administration  of  justice  was  a  considerable 
source  of  revenue,  both  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  all  the  lesser  chiefs 
or  lords  who  exercised  under  him  any  particular  jurisdiction,  either 
over  some  particular  tribe  or  clan,  or  over  some  particular  territory 
or  district.  Originally  both  the  sovereign  and  the  inferior  chiefs 
used  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction  in  their  own  pcrs^ms;  aderwards 
they  universally  found  it  convenient  todcleg*ateit  to  some  substitute, 
buililf,  or  judge.  This  substitute,  however,  was  still  obliged  to 
account  to  his  principal  or  constituent  for  the  profits  of  the  juris- 
diction. Whoever  reads  the  instructions*  which  were  given  to  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  in  the  lime  of  Henry  11,  will  see  clciu-ly  that 
those  judges  were  a  sort  of  itinerant  factoi*s,  sent  round  the  country 
for  the  puri)Ose  of  levying  certain  bnnidies  of  the  king's  revenue. 
In  those  days,  the  administration  of  justice  not  only  atforded  a  cer- 
tain revenue  to  the  .sovereign,  but  to  procure  this  revenue  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  ])rincipal  advantages  which  he  proposeil  to 
obtain  by  the  administration  of  justice. 

This  scheme  of  making  the  administration  of  justice  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  revenue,  could  scarce  fail  to  be  i)roductive  of 
several  very  gross  abuses.  The  person  who  applied  for  justice  with 
a  large  present  in  his  hand,  was  likely  to  get  more  than  justice; 

*  'lliuy  arc  to  lie  fouiiil  in  Tyrroll'it  ilUUtry  uf  Eiigliiiiil. 
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wliilc  he  wli()  applied  for  it  with  a  small  one,  was  likely  to  get  some- 
thing less.  Justice  too  might  frequently  be  delayed,  in  order  that 
this  present  might  be  repeated.  The  amercement,  besides,  of  the 
person  complained  of,  might  frequently  suggest  a  very  strong  1*68800 
for  finding  him  in  the  wrong,  even  when  he  had  not  really  been  so. 
That  such  abuses  were  far  from  being  uncommon,  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  every  country  in  Europe  bears  witness. 

When  the  sovereign  or  chief  exercised  his  judicial  authority  in 
his  own  i>orsou,  how  much  soever  he  might  abuse  it,  it  must  have 
been  scarce  possible  to  get  any  redress ;  because  there  could  seldom 
1)0  anybody  powerful  enough  to  call  him  to  account.  When  he 
exercised  it  by  a  bailifl',  indeed,  redress  might  sometimes  be  had.  If 
it  was  for  his  own  benefit  only  that  the  bailiff  had  been  guilty  of 
any  act  of  injustice,  the  sovereign  himself  might  not  always  be 
unwilling  to  punish  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  repair  the  wrong. 
But  if  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  8t>vereign,  if  it  was  in  order  to 
make  court  to  the  person  who  appointed  him  and  who  might  prefer 
him,  that  he  had  committed  any  act  of  oppression,  redress  would 
upon  most  occasions  be  as  impossible  as  if  the  sovereign  had  com- 
mitted it  himself.  In  all  barbarous  governments,  accordingly,  in 
all  those  ancient  governments  of  Europe  in  particular,  which  were 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  administration  of 
justice  .appears  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  extremely  corrupt ;  far 
from  being  quite  equal  and  impartial  even  under  the  best  monarchs, 
and  altogether  profligate  under  the  worst. 

Among  nations  of  shepherds,  where  the  sovereign  or  chief  is  only 
the  greatest  shepherd  or  herdsman  of  the  horde  or  clan,  he  is  main- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  any  of  his  vassals  or  subjects,  by  the 
increase  of  his  own  herds  or  flocks.  Among  those  nations  of  hus- 
bandmen who  are  but  just  come  out  of  the  shepherd  state,  and  who 
are  not  much  advanceil  beyond  that  state,  such  as  the  Greek 
tribes  appear  to  have  1>een  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
our  German  and  Scythian  ancestors  when  they  first  settled  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  sovereign  or  chief  is,  in  the 
same  manner,  only  the  greatest  landlord  of  the  country,  and  is 
maintained,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  landlord,  by  a  revenue 
derived  from  his  own  private  estate,  or  from  what,  in  modern  Europe, 
was  calle<l  the  demesne  of  the  Crown.  His  subjects,  upon  ordinary 
occasions,  contribute  nothing  to  his  support,  except  when,  in  order 
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to  protect  them  from  the  c^pieaBion  of  some  of  their  fisUow-flubjecIs, 
they  stand  in  need  of  his  authority.  The  presents  whidi  thcj 
make  him  upon  such  occasions^  constitute  the  whole  ordinary  rerenue, 
the  whole  of  the  emoluments  which,  except  perhaps  upon  some  TCiy 
extraordinary  emergencies^  he  derives  from  his  dominion  over  them. 
When  Agamemnon,  in  Ilomcr^  otTcnj  to  Achilles  for  his  friendship 
the  sovereignty  of  seven  Oreek  cities,  the  sole  advantage  which  be 
mentions  as  likely  to  be  derived  from  it  was,  that  the  people  woold 
honour  him  with  presents.^  As  long  as  such  presenta,  as  long  as 
the  emolumenta  of  justice,  or  what  may  be  called  tiie  fees  of  court, 
constituted  iu  this  manner  the  whole  ordinary  revenue  whidi  the 
sovereign  derived  from  his  sovereignty,  it  could  not  well  be  expected, 
it  could  not  even  decently  be  proposed  that  he  should  give  tiiem  up 
altogether.  It  might,  and  it  frequently  was  proposed,  that  he 
should  regulate  and  ascertain  thcni.  But  after  they  had  been  so 
regulated  and  ascertained,  how  to  hinder  a  person  who  was  all* 
powerful  from  extending  them  beyond  those  regulations,  was  still 
very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  During  the  continuance  of 
this  state  of  things,  therefore,  the  corruption  of  justice,  naturally 
resulting  from  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  nature  of  tiiose  presents, 
scarce  admitted  of  any  effectual  remedy. 

But  when  from  different  causes,  chiefly  from  the  continually 
increasing  expense  of  defending  the  nation  against  the  invasion  of 
other  nulious,  the  ]>rivate  estate  of  the  sovereign  had  Iioeonic  alto- 
gether insuflicient  for  defraying  the  ex|>ense  of  the  sovereignty,  and 
when  it  had  l>econie  necessary  that  the  people  should,  for  their 
own  security,  contribute  towards  this  expense  by  taxes  of  different 
kinds,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  commonly  stipulated  that  no  pre- 
sent for  the  administration  of  justice  should,  under  any  pretence,  be 
accepted  cither  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  his  bailiffs  and  substitutes, 
the  judges.  Those  presents,  it  seems  to  have  been  supposed,  could 
more  easily  be  abolished  altogether  than  effectually  regulated  and 
ascertained.  Fixed  salaries  were  ap|>ointed  to  the  judges,  which 
were  supposed  to  com|>en8ate  to  tliem  the  loss  of  whatever  might 
have  been  their  share  of  the  ancient  emoluments  of  justice;  as  the 
taxes  more  than  eom|>ensated  to  the  sovereign  the  loss  of  his. 
Justice  was  then  said  to  be  administered  gratis. 

Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  administered  gratis  in  any 
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country.  Lawyers  and  attorneys,  at  least,  must  always  be  paid  by 
the  parties;  and,  if  they  were  not,  they  would  perform  their  duty 
still  worse  than  they  actually  perform  it.  The  fees  annually  paid 
to  lawyers  and  attorneys  amount,  in  every  court,  to  a  much  grater 
sum  than  the  salaries  of  the  judg^.  The  circumstance  of  those 
salaries  being  paid  by  the  Crown,  can  nowhere  much  diminish  the 
necessary  exi)ense  of  a  law-suit.  But  it  was  not  so  much  to  diminish 
the  expense,  as  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  justice,  that  the  judges 
were  prohibited  from  receiving  any  present  or  fee  from  the  parties. 

Tlie  office  of  judge  is  in  itself  so  very  honourable,  tliat  men  are 
willing  to  accept  of  it,  though  accompanied  with  very  small  emolu- 
ments. The  inferior  office  of  justice  of  peace,  though  attended  with 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  in  most  cases  with  no  emoluments  at  all, 
is  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  greater  part  of  our  country  gentle- 
men. Tlie  salaries  of  all  the  different  judges,  high  and  low,  together 
with  the  whole  expense  of  the  administration  and  execution  of 
justice,  even  where  it  is  not  managed  with  very  good  economy, 
makes,  in  any  civilised  country,  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  whole  expense  of  government. 

The  whole  expense  of  justice  too  might  easily  be  defrayed  by  the 
fees  of  court;  and,  without  exposing  the  administration  of  justice  to 
any  real  hazard  of  corruption,  the  public  revenue  might  thus  be 
entirely  discharged  from  a  certain,  though  perhaps  but  a  small, 
incumbrance.  It  is  difficult  to  regulate  the  fees  of  court  effectually, 
where  a  person  so  powerful  as  the  sovereign  is  to  share  in  them, 
and  to  derive  any  considerable  part  of  his  revenue  from  them.  It 
is  very  ensy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal  person  who  can  reap 
any  benefit  from  them.  The  law  can  very  easily  oblige  the  judge 
to  respect  the  regulation,  though  it  might  not  always  be  able  to 
make  the  sovereign  respect  it.  Where  the  fees  of  court  are  precisely 
regulated  and  ascertained,  where  they  arc  all  paid  at  once,  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  every  process,  into  the  hands  of  a  cashier  or  receiver, 
to  be  by  him  distributed  in  certain  known  proportions  among  the 
different  judges  after  the  process  is  decided,  and  not  till  it  is  decided, 
there  seems  to  be  no  more  danger  of  corruption  than  where  such 
fees  are  prohibited  altogether.  Tliosc  fees,  without  occasioning  any 
considerable  increase  in  the  expense  of  a  law-suit,  might  be  rendered 
fully  sufficient  for  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  justice.  By  not 
being  paid  to  the  judges  till  the  process  was  determined,  they  might 
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be  some  incitement  to  the  diligence  of  the  court  in  examining  and 
deciding  it.     In  courts  which  consisted  of  a  considerable  number  of 
judges^  by  proportioning  the  share  of  each  judge  to  the  number  of 
hours  and  days  which  he  had  employed  in  examining  the  process, 
either  in  the  court  or  in  a  committee  by  order  of  the  court,  those 
fees  might  give  some  encouragement  to  the  diligence  of  each  par- 
ticular judge.      Public  services  are  never  better   performed  than 
when  their  reward  comes  only  in  coiiscqueuce  of  their  being  per- 
formed, and  is  proportioned  to  the  diligence  employed  in  performing 
them.     In  the  different  parliaments  of  France,  the  fees  of  court 
(culled  Apices  and  vacations)  constitute  tlie  fur  greater  part  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  judges.     After  all  dctluctions  are  made,  the  net 
salary  paid  by  the  Crown  to  a  counsellor  or  judge  in  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse,  in  rank  and  dignity  the  second  parliament  of  the  king- 
dom, amounts  only  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  livres,  about  six  pounds 
eleven  shillings  sterling  a  year.     About  seven  years  ago  that  sum 
was  in  the  same  place  the  ordinary  yearly  wages  of  a  common  foot- 
man.    The  distribution  of  those  Apices  too   is  according  to  the 
diligence  of  the  judges.     A  diligent  judge  gains  u  comfortable, 
though  moderate,  revenue  by  his  office ;  uu  idle  one  gets  little  more 
than  his  salary.     Those  parliaments  are  pcrlia|)s,  in  many  respects, 
not  very  convenient  coui'ts  of  justice ;  but  they  have  never  l>ecn 
accused;  they  seem  never  even  to  have  been  sus|)ected  of  corruption. 
The  fees  of  court  seem  originally  to  have  been  the  princi)>al  sup- 
port of  the  different  courts  of  justice  in  England.     Each  court 
endeavoured  to  dmw  to  itself  as  much  business  us  it  could,  and  was, 
upon  that  account,  willing  to  take  cognisance  of  many  suits  which 
were  not  originally  intended  to  full   under  its  jurisdiction.     The 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  instituted  for  the  trial  of  criminal  causes 
only,  took  cognizance  of  civil  suits;  the  pluintilV  pretending  that 
the  delendunt,  in  not  doing  him  justice,  huil  been  guilty  of  some 
trespass  or  misdemeanour.     The  Court  of  Exchequer,  instituted  for 
the  levying  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  for  enforcing  the  ))ayment  of 
such  debts  only  as  wore  due  to  the  king,  took  cognisance  of  uU 
otlier  contra(!t  debts;   tliu  pluiiitiff  allc^^in^  tliut  ha  could  not  pay 
tlie  king,  because  the  defendant  would  not  pay  him.     In  conse- 
quence of  such  fictions  it  came,  in  many  cases,  to  depend  altogether 
upon  the  parties  before  what  court  they  would  choose  to  have  their 
cause  tried ;  and  each  court  endeavoure<l,  by  suj)erior  despatch  and 
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impartialiiy,  to  ilniw  to  itself  as  many  tmuses  jis  it  could.  The  ]>rc- 
sent  admirable  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  England  was, 
perhaps,  orginally  in  a  great  measure  formed  hy  this  emulation, 
which  anciently  took  place  between  their  respective  judges ;  each 
judge  endeavouring  to  give,  in  his  own  court,  the  speediest  and 
most  cfTectual  remedy,  which  the  law  would  admit,  for  every  sort  of 
injustice.  Originally  the  courts  of  law  g^ve  damages  only  for  breach 
of  contract.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  as  a  court  of  conscience,  fii'st 
took  upon  it  to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  agreements.  When 
the  breach  of  contract  consisted  in  the  non-payment  of  money,  the 
damage  sustained  could  be  compensated  in  no  other  way  than  by 
onlering  payment,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  specific  performance  of 
the  agreement.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  remedy  of  the  courts 
of  law  was  sufiicient.  It  was  not  so  in  others.  When  the  tenant 
sued  his  loixl  for  having  unjustly  ousted  him  of  his  lease,  the  damages 
which  he  recovered  were  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  {wssession 
of  the  land.  Such  causes  therefore,  for  some  time,  went  all  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  the  no  small  loss  of  the  courts  of  law.  It 
was  to  draw  back  such  causes  to  themselves  that  the  courts  of  law 
are  said  to  have  invented  the  artificial  and  fictitious  writ  of  eject- 
ment, the  most  cfTectual  remedy  for  an  unjust  ouster  or  dispossession 
of  land.* 

A  stamp-duty  upon  the  law  proceedings  of  each  particular  court, 
to  be  levied  by  that  court,  and  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  judges  and  other  officers  belonging  to  it,  might,  in  the  same 
manner,  afTord  a  revenue  sufficient  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  without  bringing  any  burden  upon  ihe 
general  revenue  of  the  society.  The  judges  indeed  might,  in  this 
case,  be  under  the  temptation  of  multiplying  unnecessarily  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  every  cause,  in  onler  to  increase,  as  much  as  {)0S8ible, 


*  It  fiecnifl  tlint  originally  the  choice  of 
court  in  which  nn  action  was  tried  was 
ontional,  each  court  having  some  process 
enectaal  enough  to  constrain  obedience 
to  its  decrees,  and  being  oareful  to  en- 
courage business  by  the  speed  and  equity 
of  its  decisions,  or  by  some  other  recom- 
mendation. The  use  of  the  papal  curia 
was  no  doubt  founded  on  the  fair  adminis- 
tration of  justice  at  that  court,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  different  tribunals  in 
which  Uic  commonjaw  was  administered 
was  not  00  much    achieved    by   positive 


enactment  as  bv  the  means  which  these 
courts  had  at  their  disposal  in  order  to 
punish  contempt  or  disobedience.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  writ  of  mandamus  by 
which  the  Court  of  Kine's  Bench  vindi- 
cated its  authority,  and  that  of  subpcena 
by  which  Chancery  constrains  an  appear- 
ance, were  inventions  of  lawyers  originally 
intended  to  draw  business  to  the  court, 
and  sustained  by  authoritpr  in  order  to 
effect  a  general  subordination  to  central 
power,  and  that  they  were  not  manifesta- 
tions of  any  high  theory  of  juri«|»nidencc. 
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the  produce  of  sudi  a  sUmp-dnty.  It  has  heen  the  custom  in 
modem  Europe  to  r^g^kte,  upon  moat  occaaiona,  the  payment  of 
the  attomeya  and  clerks  of  court,  according  to  the  number  of  pages 
which  tliey  had  occasion  to  write;  the  court,  howcYcr,  requiring 
that  each  page  should  contain  so  many  lines,  and  each  line  so  many 
words.  In  order  to  increase  their  payment,  the  attorneys  and  derks 
have  contriyed  to  multiply  words  beyond  all  necessity,  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  law  language  of,  I  believe,  every  court  of  justice  in 
Europe.  A  like  temptation  might  perhaps  occasion  a  like  corrup- 
tion in  the  form  of  law  proceedings. 

But  whether  the  admiuistration  of  justice  be  so  contrived  aa  to 
defray  its  own  expense,  or  whether  the  judges  be  maintained  by 
fixed  salaries  paid  to  them  from  some  other  fund,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  that  the  person  or  persons  entrusted  with  the  executive 
power  should  be  charged  wiUi  the  managcmeut  of  that  fund,  or 
with  the  pajrment  of  those  salaries.  That  fund  might  arise  from 
the  rent  of  landed  estates,  the  management  of  each  estate  being 
entrusted  to  the  particular  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it. 
That  fund  might  arise  even  from  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money, 
the  lending  out  of  which  might,  in  the  same  maimer,  be  entrusted 
to  the  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  A  part,  though 
indeed  but  a  small  part,  of  the  salary  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  arises  from  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money. 
The  necessary  instability  of  such  a  fund  seems,  however,  to  render 
it  an  improper  one  for  the  maintenance  of  an  institution  which 
ought  to  last  for  ever. 

The  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  executive  power  seems 
originally  to  have  arisen  from  the  increasing  business  of  the  society, 
in  consequence  of  its  increasing  improvement.  The  administration  of 
justice  became  so  laborious  and  so  complicated  a  duty  as  to  require 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  entrusted, 
llie  person  entrusted  with  the  executive  power,  not  having  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  decision  of  private  causes  himself,  a  deputy  was 
apix)inted  to  decide  them  in  his  stead.  In  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  greatness,  the  consul  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  poli- 
tical affairs  of  tlie  state  to  attend  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
A  prietor,  therefore,  was  appointed  to  administer  it  in  his  stead. 
In  the  progress  of  the  European  monarchies  which  were  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  lloman  empire,  the  sovereigns  and  the  gi*c:it 
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lords  came  universally  to  consider  tlic  administration  of  justice  aa 
an  office  both  too  laborious  and  too  ignoble  for  them  to  execute  in 
their  own  persons.  They  universally,  therefore,  discharged  them- 
selves of  it  by  appointing  a  deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge.* 

When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive  power,  it  is  scarce 
possible  that  justice  should  not  frequently  be  sacrificed  to  what  is 
vulgarly  called  politics.  The  persons  entrusted  with  the  great 
interests  of  the  State  may,  even  without  any  corrupt  views,  some- 
times imagine  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  those  interests  the  rights 
of  a  private  man.  But  upon  the  impartial  administration  of  justice 
depends  the  liberty  of  every  individual,  the  sense  which  he  has  of 
his  own  security.  In  order  to  make  every  individual  feel  himself 
perfectly  secure  in  the  possession  of  every  right  which  belongs  to 
him,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  judicial  should  be  separated 
from  the  executive  power,  but  that  it  should  be  rendered  as  much 
as  ]K)ssiblc  indej)cndent  of  that  power.  Tlic  judge  should  not  be 
liable  to  be  removeil  from  his  ofiice  according  to  the  caprice  of  that 
power.  The  regular  payment  of  his  salary  should  not  depend  upon 
the  good- will,  or  even  upon  the  good  economy,  of  that  |K)wor, 


PART  III. 

Of  the  Expense  of  Public  Works  and  Public  ImtitutioM. 

The  third  and  last  duty  of  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth  is 
that  of  erecting  and  maintaining  those  public  institutions  and  those 
public  works,  which,  though  thoy  may  1)0  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous  to  a  great  society,  are,  however,  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expense  to  any  individual 
or  small  number  of  individuals,  and  which  it,  therefore,  cannot 
be  expected  that  any  individual  or  small  number  of  individuals 
should  erect  or  maintain.  The  performance  of  this  duty  requires  too 
very  difTerent  degrees  of  expense  in  the  different  periods  of  society. 

After  the  public  institutions  and  public  works  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  society,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice,  both  of 

*  For  some   facto  m  to  the   ttdminis-       fire  centuries  ago,  tee  the  Editor's  Agri- 
tration  of  jastice  in  the  lowest  courts,      culture  and  Prices,  rol.  i.  chap.  6. 
which  were  customary  in   this  country 
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which  have  ahneady  been  mentioned^  the  other  works  and  instita- 
tions  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  those  for  facilitating  the  commeroe  of 
the  society,  and  those  for  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
The  institutions  for  instruction  are  of  two  kinds:  those  for  the 
education  of  the  youth^  and  those  for  the  instruction  of  people  of 
all  ages.  The  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  expense  of 
those  different  sorts  of  public  works  and  institutions  may  be  most 
properly  defrayed,  will  divide  this  Third  Part  of  the  present  chapter 
into  three  different  articles.^ 


Article   I. 

Of  lie  Public  Works  and  Imlilulions  far  facililating  Ihe  Cknnmerce 

of  Ihe  Sociely, 

And  firH,  of  Hose  which  are  necessary  for  facililating  Commerce 

in  general. 

Tliat  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  public  works  which 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  any  country,  such  as  good  roads,  bridges, 
navigable  canals,  harbours,  &c.  must  require  very  different  degrees 
of  expense  in  the  different  periods  of  society,  is  evident  without  any 
proof.  The  expense  of  making  and  maintaining  the  public  roads  of 
any  country  must  evidently  increase  with  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  that  country,  or  with  the  quantity  and  weiglit  of 


*  A  government  may,  or  should,  in- 
terfere with  the  ordinary  process  of  pro- 
duction nnd  exchange  in  three  cones  : — 
I.  When  the  state  can  |)erform  a  service 
at  a  far  better  and  cheaper  rate  tlian  any 
private  individual  t>r  company  can,  and 
when  there  are  sufficient  checks  fur- 
nished against  inismanagonieut  in  |x;r- 
forming  the  service.  An  examj)le  of  this 
kind  is  the  Post-office.  2.  When  the 
service  rendered  or  work  done  is  of  great 
immediate  or  ultimate  value,  but  when 
the  community  at  large  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  appreciate  and  recompense  the 
service,  or  when  the  {lemon  rendering 
the  service  is  otherwise  unable  to  appro- 
priate any  advantage  to  himself.  This 
class  of  cases  comprise  endowments 
granted  or  permitted  by  government  in 
aid  of  education,  learning,  science  or  art. 
3.  When  the  liabits  of  association   and 


euteqirise  in  a  community  are  too  weak 
to  enable  the  community  to  obtain  thoM 
great  works  un  which  the  material  pro- 
gress of  a  society  depends.  This  de- 
ficiency is  matter  of  degree,  and  should 
be  met  proportionately  by  governmaut. 
In  this  country,  for  example,  roads,  cauals 
and  railways  have  almost  invariably  been 
constructed  by  private  enterprise  ;  but 
they  have  been  rarely  thus  effected  iu 
forei^  countries,  the  state  having  as- 
sisted iu  many  cases,  and  having  alto- 
gether accomplished  the  work  iu  more, 
in  general,  however,  the  interference  of 
government  is,  when  it  can  be  avoided, 
to  be  deprecated.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  an  over-governed  country  is  more 
mischievously  over-governed  than  under 
those  circumstances  iu  which  an  adminis- 
tration is  perpetually  undertaking  the 
initiative  in  industrial  enteq>rises. 
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the  goods  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  fetch  and  carry  upon  those 
roads.  The  strength  of  a  bridge  must  be  suited  to  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  carriages  which  are  likely  to  pass  over  it ;  the  depth 
and  the  supply  of  water  for  a  navigable  canal  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  lighters  which  are  likely  to  carry 
goods  upon  it ;  the  extent  of  a  harbour  to  the  number  of  the  ship- 
ping which  are  likely  to  take  shelter  in  it. 

It  docs  not  seem  necessary  that  the  expense  of  those  public 
works  should  be  defrayed  from  that  public  revenue,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  of  which  the  collection  and  application  is  in  most 
countries  assigned  to  the  executive  power.  The  greater  part  of 
such  public  works  may  easily  be  so  managed  as  to  afibrd  a  particular 
revenue  sufficient  for  defraying  their  own  exi>cnsc,  without  bringing 
any  burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  society. 

A  highway,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for  example,  may  in 
most  cases  be  both  made  and  maintained  by  a  small  toll  upon  the 
carriages  which  make  use  of  them ;  a  harbour,  by  a  moderate  port- 
duty  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  which  load  or  unload  in  it. 
The  coinage,  another  institution  for  facilitating  commerce,  in  many 
countries  not  only  defrays  its  own  expense,  but  aflbrds  a  small 
revenue  or  seignoragc  to  the  sovereign.  Tlie  post-office,  another 
institution  for  the  same  purpose,  over  and  above  defraying  its  own 
expense,  affords  in  almost  all  countries  a  very  considerable  revenue 
to  the  sovereign. 

When  the  carriages  which  pass  over  a  highway  or  a  bridge,  and 
the  lightei^s  which  sail  upon  a  navigable  canal,  pay  toll  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  or  their  tonnage,  they  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  public  works  exactly  in  projwrtion  to  the  wear  and  tear 
which  they  occasion  of  them.  It  seems  scarce  possible  to  invent  a 
more  equitable  way  of  maintaining  such  works.  This  tax  or  toll, 
too,  though  it  is  advanced  by  the  carrier,  is  finally  paid  by  the 
consumer,  to  whom  it  must  always  be  charged  in  the  price  of  the 
goods.  As  the  expense  of  carriage,  however,  is  very  much  reduced 
by  means  of  such  public  works,  the  g^oods,  notwithstanding  the  toll, 
come  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  they  could  otherwise  have  done; 
their  price  not  being  so  much  raised  by  the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by 
the  cheapness  of  the  carriage.  The  person  who  finally  pays  this 
tax,  therefore,  gains  by  the  application  more  than  he  loses  by  the 
payment  of  it.     His  payment  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  his  gain. 

X  a 
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It  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  part  of  that  gain  which  he  is  obliged 
to  give  up  in  order  to  get  the  rest.  It  seems  impossible  to  imagine 
a  more  equitable  method  of  raising  a  tax. 

When  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon  coaches^  post- 
chaises,  &c.,  is  made  somewhat  higher  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
than  upon  carriages  of  necessary  use,  such  as  carts,  waggons,  &c., 
the  indolence  and  vanity  of  the  rich  is  made  to  contribute  in  a  very 
easy  manner  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  rendering  cheaper  the 
transportation  of  heavy  goods  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

When  high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.  are  in  this  manner  made 
and  supported  by  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
them,  they  can  be  made  only  where  that  commerce  requires  them, 
and  consequently  where  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  Their  expense 
too,  their  grandeur  and  magnificence,  must  be  suited  to  what  that 
commerce  can  afford  to  pay.  They  must  be  made  consequently 
as  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  A  magnificent  high  road  cannot  be 
made  through  a  desert  country  where  there  is  little  or  no  commerce, 
or  merely  because  it  happens  to  lead  to  the  country  villa  of  the 
intendant  of  the  province,  or  to  that  of  some  great  lord  to  whom 
the  intendant  finds  it  convenient  to  make  his  court.  A  great 
bridge  cannot  be  thrown  over  a  river  at  a  place  where  nobody 
passes,  or  merely  to  embellish  the  view  from  the  windows  of  a 
neighbouriD<>;  palace  :  things  which  soniciinies  huppoii,  in  countries 
where  works  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  any  other  revenue  than 
that  which  they  themselves  are  capable  of  af fording. 

In  several  different  parts  of  Europe  the  toll  or  lock-duty  upon  a 
canal  is  the  pro)>crty  of  private  persons,  whose  private  interest 
obliges  them  to  keep  up  the  canal.  If  it  is  not  kept  in  tolerable 
order,  the  navigation  necessarily  ceases  altogether,  and  along  with 
it  the  whole  profit  which  they  can  make  by  the  tolls.  If  those  tolls 
were  put  under  the  management  of  commissioners,  who  had  them- 
selves no  interest  in  them,  they  might  be  less  attentive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  works  which  produced  them.  The  canal  of  Langue- 
doc  cost  the  King  of  France  and  the  province  upwards  of  thirteen 
millions  of  livres,  which  (at  twenty-eight  livres  the  mark  of  silver, 
tlie  value  of  French  money  in  the  end  of  the  last  century)  amounted 
to  upwards  of  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  When  that 
great  work  was  finished,  the  most  likely  met  boil,  it  was  found,  of 
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kwping  it  in  constant  repair  was  to  ninkc  a  present  of  the  tolls  to 
Iliqnet,  the  engineer,  who  planned  and  conducted  the  work.  Those 
tolls  constitute  at  present  a  very  large  estate  to  the  diOerent 
branches  of  the  family  of  that  gentleman,  who  have,  therefore, 
a  great  interest  to  keep  the  work  in  constant  repair.  But  had  those 
tolls  been  put  under  the  management  of  commissioners,  who  had  no 
such  interest,  they  might  perhaps  have  been  dissipated  in  orna- 
mental and  unnecessary  expenses,  while  the  most  essential  parts  of 
the  work  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

Tlie  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  road  cannot  with  any 
safety  be  made  the  property  of  private  persons.  A  high  road, 
though  entirely  neglected,  does  not  become  altogether  impassable, 
though  a  canal  does.  The  proprietors  of  the  tolls  upon  a  high 
rond,  therefore,  might  neglect  altogether  the  repair  of  the  road, 
and  yet  continue  to  levy  very  nearly  the  same  tolls.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  work  should 
lie  ]>ut  under  the  management  of  commissioners  or  trustees. 

In  Great  Britoin,  the  abuses  which  the  trustees  have  committed 
in  the  management  of  those  tolls,  have  in  many  cases  been  very 
justly  complained  of.  At  many  turnpikes,  it  has  been  said,  the 
money  levied  is  more  than  double  of  what  is  necessary  for  executing, 
in  the  complctest  manner,  the  work  which  is  often  executed  in  a 
very  slovenly  manner,  and  sometimes  not  executed  at  all.*  The 
system  of  repairing  the  high  roads  by  tolls  of  this  kind,  it  must  be 
oljscrved,  is  not  of  very  long  standing.  We  should  not  wonder, 
therefore,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection 
of  which  it  seems  capable.  If  mean  and  improper  persons  are 
frequently  appointed  trustees,  and  if  proper  courts  of  inspection 
and  account  have  not  yet  been  established  for  controlling  their 
conduct,  and  for  reducing  the  tolls  to  what  is  barely  sufficient  for 
executing  the  work  to  be  done  by  them,  the  recency  of  the 
institution  both  accounts  and  apologises  for  those  defects,  of  which, 
by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  the  greater  part  may  in  due  time  be 
gradually  remedied. 

Tlie  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes  in  Great  Britain  is 
supposeil  to  exceed  so  much  what  is  necessary  for  repairing  the 
roads,  that  the  savings  which,  with   proper  economy,  might  be 

'  For  the  dtate  of  the  roath  a  century  ago,  even  when  tolls  were  levied,  tee 
Smollett's  Humphrey  Clinker. 
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nude  from  it,  haye  beat  oonsdetcd,  e?en  bj  some  minktCEi,  as 
a  Terj  great  reworoe  whidi  miglit  at  aome  time  or  another  be 
applied  \o  tiie  ezigencieB  <^  the  state.  GoTeromeDt,  it  has  been 
asiid^  by  taking  the  management  of  the  tampikes  into  its  ovn 
hands^  and  by  employing  the  soldiers,  who  wonkl  woik  bt  a  tcij 
small  addition  \o  their  pay^  could  keep  the  roads  in  good  order  at 
a  much  less  expense  than  it  can  be  done  by  trustees^  who  have  no 
other  woricroen  to  employ  bat  such  as  derive  their  whole  snb- 
sistence  from  their  wages.  A  great  rcTenoe,  half  a  million, 
perhaps,*  it  has  been  pretended,  might  in  this  manner  be  gained 
without  laying  any  new  burden  upon  the  people ;  and  the  tum|Hke 
roads  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  expense  of  the 
state,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Post-office  does  at  present. 

Tluit  a  considerable  rcrenue  miglit  be  gained  in  this  manner  I 
have  no  doubt,  though  probably  not  near  so  much  as  the  prelectors 
of  this  plan  have  supposed.  Tlie  plan  itself,  however,  seems  liable 
to  several  very  important  objections. 

first,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the  turnpikes  should  ever 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  resources  for  supplying  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  they  would  certainly  be  augmented  as  those  exigencies 
were  supposed  to  rec^uire.  According  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  they  would  probably  be  augmented  very  fast.  The 
facility  with  which  a  great  revenue  could  be  drawn  from  them, 
would  probably  encourage  administration  to  recur  very  frequently 
to  tliis  resource.  Though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  doubtful 
whether  half  a  million  could  by  any  economy  t)e  saved  out  of  tlie 
present  tolls,  it  can  scarce  be  doubted  but  that  a  million  might  be 
savcil  out  of  them,  if  ilicy  were  doublc<l ;  and  perhaps  two  millions, 
if  they  were  triphnLf  This  great  revenue  loo  might  be  levied 
without  the  appointment  of  a  single  new  oflicer  to  collect  and 
receive  it.  But  the  turnpike  t^jUs  being  continually  augmented 
in  this  manner,  instead  of  facilitating  the  inland  commerce  of  the 
country,  as  at  present,  would  soon  become  a  very  great  incum- 
brance upon  it.     The  expense  of  transporting  all  heavy  goods  from 

*  Since  publishing  the  two  first  editions  Government,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 

of  this  l>ook,  I  have  got  gcxNl  reasons  to  keep  in  repair  five  of  tlie  princijial  roads 

believe  that  all  the  turnpike  tolls  levied  hi  the  kingdom. 

in  Qruat  Britain  do  not  produce  a  net  t  I  have  now  good  reasons  to  believe 

revenue  that  amounts  to  half  a  million  ;  that  all  these   conjectural  sums  are  by 

A  sum  which,  under  tliu  management  of  much  too  large. 
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one  part  of  the  country  to  another  would  soon  he  so  much  increased, 
the  market  for  all  such  goods,  consequently,  would  soon  be  so  much 
narrowed,  that  their  production  would  be  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
couraged, and  the  most  important  branches  of  the  domestic  industry 
of  the  country  annihilated  altogether. 

Secondly,  a  tax  upon  carriages  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
though  a  very  equal  tax  when  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  of 
repairing  the  roads,  is  a  very  unequal  one  when  applied  to  any 
olhor  purpose,  or  to  supply  the  common  exigencies  of  the  state. 
When  it  is  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  above  mentioned,  each 
carriage  is  supposed  to  pay  exactly  for  the  wear  and  tear  which 
that  carriage  occasions  of  the  roads;  but  when  it  is  applied  to  any 
other  purpose,  each  carriage  is  supposed  to  pay  for  more  than  that 
wear  and  tear,  and  contributes  to  the  supply  of  some  other  exigency 
of  the  state,  fiut  as  the  turnpike  toll  raises  the  price  of  goods  in 
projwrtion  to  their  weight  and  not  to  their  value,  it  is  chiefly  paid 
by  the  consumers  of  coarse  and  bulky,  not  by  those  of  precious  and 
light  commodities.  Whatever  exigency  of  the  state  therefore  this 
tax  might  be  intended  to  supply,  that  exigency  would  be  chiefly 
supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  not  of  the  rich ;  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  are  least  able  to  supply  it,  not  of  those  who  are  most 
able. 

Thirdly,  if  Government  should  at  any  time  neglect  the  reparation 
of  the  high  roads,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  than  it  is  at 
present  to  compel  the  proper  application  of  any  part  of  the  turnpike 
tolls.  A  large  revenue  might  thus  be  levied  upon  the  people, 
without  any  part  of  it  being  applied  to  the  only  purpose  to  which 
a  revenue  levied  in  this  manner  ought  ever  to  be  applied.  If  the 
meanness  and  jiovcrty  of  the  trustees  of  turnpike  roads  render  it 
sometimes  difficult  at  present  to  oblige  them  to  repair  their  wrong, 
their  wealth  and  greatness  would  render  it  ten  times  more  so  in  the 
case  which  is  here  supposed. 

In  France,  the  funds  destined  for  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads 
are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  executive  power.  Those 
funds  consist,  partly  in  a  certain  number  of  days'  labour  which  the 
country  people  are  in  most  parts  of  Europe  obliged  to  give  to  the 
reparation  of  the  highways,  and  partly  in  such  a  portion  of  the 
general  revenue  of  the  state  as  the  king  chooses  to  spare  from  bis 
other  expenses. 
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By  the  ancient  law  of  France^  as  wdl  as  bj  that  of  most  other 
parts  of  Europe,  the  labour  <^  the  countrj  people  was  under  the 
direction  <^  a  local  or  provincial  magistracy,  which  had  no  im- 
mediate dependency  upon  the  king^s  council;  bat  by  the  present 
practice,  both  the  labour  of  the  coontiy  people,  and  whateyer  oUier 
fund  the  king  may  choose  to  assign  for  the  reparation  of  the  high 
roads  in  any  particular  province  or  generality^  are  entirely  under 
the  management  of  the  iiitciiduiit,  an  oflicer  wIki  is  ap|ioiuted  and 
removed  by  the  king's  council,  who  receives  his  orders  from  it,  and 
is  in  constant  correspondence  with  it.  In  the  progress  of  des- 
potism the  authority  of  the  executive  power  gradually  absorbs  that 
of  every  other  power  in  the  state,  and  assumes  to  itself  the  manage- 
ment of  every  branch  of  revenue  which  is  destined  for  any  public 
purpose.  In  France,  however,  the  great  post-roads,  the  roads 
which  make  the  communication  between  the  principal  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  are  in  general  kept  in  good  order,  and  in  some 
provinces  are  even  a  good  deal  superior  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
turnpike  roads  of  England.  But  what  we  call  the  cross-roads,  Uiat 
is,  the  far  greater  {lart  of  the  roads  in  the  country,  are  entirely 
neglected,  and  are  in  many  places  absolutely  impassable  for  any 
heavy  carriage.  In  some  places  it  is  even  dangerous  to  travel  on 
horseback,  and  mules  are  the  only  conveyance  which  can  safely  be 
trusted.  The  proud  minister  of  an  ostentatious  court  may  fre- 
quently take  pleasure  in  executing  a  work  of  splendour  and 
magnificence,  such  as  a  great  highway  which  is  frequently  seen 
by  the  principal  nobility,  whose  applauses  not  only  flatter  his 
vanity,  but  even  contribute  to  support  his  interest  at  court.  But 
to  execute  a  great  number  of  little  works,  in  which  nothing  that 
can  be  done  can  make  any  great  appearance,  or  excite  the  smallest 
degree  of  admiration  in  any  traveller,  and  which,  in  short,  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  extreme  utility,  is  a  business 
which  appears  in  every  respect  too  mean  and  paltry  to  merit  tlie 
attention  of  so  great  a  magistrate.  Under  such  an  administration, 
therefore,  such  works  are  almost  always  entirely  neglectcil. 

In  China,  and  in  several  other  governments  of  Asia,  the  executive 
power  charges  itself  lK>th  with  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads  and 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  navigable  canals.  In  the  instructions 
which  are  given  to  Uie  governor  of  eiich  province,  those  objects,  it 
is  said,  are   constantly  recommendeil  to  him,  and  the  judgment 
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wliicli  the  court  forms  of  liis  conduct  is  very  mucli  rogulaUicl  by 
the  attention  which  he  appears  to  have  paid  to  this  part  of  his 
instructions.     This  branch  of  public  police  accordingly  is  said  to  be 
very  much  attended  to  in  all  those  countries^  but  particularly  in 
China,  where  the  high  roads,  and  still  more  the  navigable  canals, 
it  is  pretended,  exceed  very  much  everything  of  the  same  kind 
which  is  known  in  Europe.     The  accounts  of  those  works,  however, 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  Europe,  have  generally  been  drawn 
up  by  weak  and  wondering  travellers ;  frequently  by  stupid  and 
lying  missionaries.     If  they  had  been  examined  by  more  intelligent 
eyes,  and  if  the  accounts  of  them  had  been  reported  by  more  faithful 
witnesses,  they  would   not,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  so   wonderful. 
The  account  which  Bernier'  gives  of  some  works  of  this  kind  in 
Ilindostan  falls  very  much  short  of  what  had  been  reported  of  them 
by  other  travellers,  more  disposed  to  the  marvellous  than  he  was. 
It  may  too,  perhaps,  be  in  those  countries,  as  it  is  in  France,  whero 
the  great  roads,  the  great  communications  which  are  likely  to  be 
the  subjects  of  conversation  at  the  court  and  in  the  capital,  are 
attended   to,  and  all  the  rest   neglected.     In   China,  besides,  in 
Ilindostan,  and  in  several  other  governments  of  Asia,  the  revenue 
of  the  sovereign  arises  almost  altogether  from  a  land-tax  or  laud- 
rent,  which    rises  or   falls  with   the  rise  and   fall  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land.     Tlie  great  interest  of  the  sovereign,  there- 
fore, his  revenue,  is  in  such  countries  necessarily  and  immediately 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  land,  with  the  greatness  of  its 
produce,  and  with  the  value  of  its  produce.     But  in  order  to  render 
that   produce   both   as  great  and   as   valuable  as  possible,  it  is 
necessary  to  procure  to  it  as  extensive  a  market  as  possible,  and 
consequently   to   establish   the   freest,  the   easiest,   and   the   least 
expensive  communication  between   all  the  diOerent  parts  of  the 
country;  which  can  be   done  only  by  means  of  the  best  roads 
and  the  best  navigable  canals.     But  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign 
does  not,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  arise  chiefly  from  a  land-tax  or 
land-rent.     In   all  the  great  kingdoms   of  Europe,  perhaps,  the 
greater  part  of  it  may  ultimately  depend  upon  the  produce  of  tho 
land ;  but  that  dependency  is  neither  so  immediate  nor  so  evident. 
In  Europe,  therefore,  the  sovereign  does  not  feel  himself  so  directly 

'  The  Revolution   of  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul :  A  Letter  to  Colbert  on 
the  Extent  of  Uindostan,  Ac. 
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called  upon  to  promote  the  increase^  both  in  quantity  and  value,  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  or,  by  maintaining  good  roads  and  canals, 
to  provide  the  most  extensive  market  for  that  produce.  Though 
it  should  be  true,  therefore,  what  I  apprehend  is  not  a  little 
doubtiul,  that  in  some  parts  of  Asia  this  department  of  the  public 
police  is  very  properly  managed  by  the  executive  power,  thero 
is  not  the  least  probability  that,  during  the  present  state  of 
things,  it  could  be  tolerably  managed  by  that  power  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 

Even  those  public  works  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
cannot  afford  any  revenue  for  maintaining  themselves,  but  of  which 
tlie  conveniency  is  nearly  confined  to  some  particular  place  or  dis- 
trict, are  always  better  maintained  by  a  local  or  provincial  revenue, 
under  the  management  of  a  local  and  provincial  administration, 
tlian  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  state,  of  which  the  executive 
power  must  always  have  the  management.  Were  the  streets  of 
London  to  be  lighted  and  paved  at  the  expense  of  the  Treasury,  is 
there  any  probability  that  they  would  be  so  well  lighted  and  paved 
as  they  are  at  present,  or  even  at  so  small  an  cxftense  ?  The  exjiense, 
besides,  instead  of  being  raised  by  a  local  tax  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  each  particular  street,  parish,  or  district  in  London,  would,  in  this 
case,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  state,  and  would 
consequently  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  of  whom  the  greater  pari  derive  no  sort  of  l>on(!rit  IVoin 
the  lighting  and  paving  of  the  streets  of  London. 

The  abuses  which  sometimes  creep  into  the  local  and  provincial 
administration  of  a  local  and  provincial  revenue,  how  enormous 
soever  they  may  appear,  are  in  reality,  however,  almost  always  very 
trifling,  in  comparison  of  those  which  commonly  take  place  in 
the  administration  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  u  great 
empire.  They  are,  besides,  much  more  easily  corrected.  Under 
the  local  or  provincial  administration  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
Great  Britain,  (he  six  days'  labour  which  the  country  people  ai'C 
obliged  to  give  to  the  reparation  of  the  highways  is  not  always 
perhaps  very  judiciously  applied,  but  it  is  scarce  ever  exacted  with 
any  circumstance  of  cruelty  or  oppression.  In  Prance,  under  the 
administration  of  the  intendants,  the  application  is  not  always  more 
judicious,  and  the  exaction  is  frequently  the  most  cruel  and  oj)pres- 
sive.     Such  corvees,  as  they  are  calleil,  make  one  of  (he  principal 
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insirumcnf>8  of  tyranny  by  which  those  officers  chastise  any  parish 
or  communaute  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their 
displeasure. 

0/  the  Public  Works  and  Imiitulions  which  are  necessary  for 
facilitnting  particular  Branches  of  Commerce, 

The  object  of  the  public  works  and  institutions  above  men- 
tionod  is  to  facilitate  commerce  in  p^ncral.  But,  in  onler  to  faci- 
litate some  particular  branches  of  it,  ])articular  institutions  are 
necessary,  which  again  require  a  particular  and  extraordinary 
expense. 

Some  particular  branches  of  commerce,  which  are  carried  on  with 
barbarous  and  uncivilised  nations,  require  extraordinary  protection. 
An  ordinary  store  or  counting-house  could  give  little  security  to 
the  g^ds  of  the  merchants  who  trade  to  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  To  defend  them  from  the  barbarous  natives,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  place  where  they  are  dei>osited  should  be,  in  some  measure, 
fortified.  The  disorders  in  the  Government  of  Hindostan  have 
been  supposed  to  render  a  like  precaution  necessary  even  among 
that  mild  and  gentle  people  ;  and  it  was  under  pretence  of  securing 
tlieir  persons  and  property  from  violence,  that  both  the  English 
and  French  East  India  Companies  were  allowed  to  erect  the  first 
forts  which  they  possessed  in  that  country.  Among  other  nations, 
whose  vigorous  government  will  suffer  no  strangers  to  possess  any 
fortified  place  within  their  territory,  it  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain some  ambassador,  minister,  or  consul,  who  may  both  decide, 
according  to  their  own  customs,  the  differences  arising  among  his 
own  countrymen,  and,  in  their  disputes  with  the  natives,  may,  by 
means  of  his  public  character,  interfere  with  more  authority,  and 
afford  them  a  more  powerful  protection,  than  they  could  expect 
from  any  private  man.  The  interests  of  commerce  have  frequently 
made  it  necessary  to  maintain  ministers  in  foreign  countries,  where 
the  purposes,  either  of  war  or  alliance,  would  not  have  required 
any.  Tlie  commerce  of  the  Turkey  Company  first  occasioned 
the  establishment  of  an  ordinary  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
The  first  English  embassies  to  Russia  arose  altogether  from  com- 
mercial interests.  The  constant  interference  which  tliose  interests 
necessarily  occasioned  between  the  subjects  of  the  different  states  of 
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IboMft^  liM  prohiLIj  introdooed  the  cnsioiii  of  keqin^,  u  aD 
ndgfabooriog  coontriei,  ■mhwdoii  or  mvPk\Arf%  cwMtantly 
dent  eren  in  tbe  time  <^  peace.  TUs  custom,  miknown  to 
times,  leeme  m^  to  be  older  than  the  end  <^  the  fifteenth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  centmj;  that  is,  than  the  time  when 
commerce  first  began  to  extend  itself  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  when  thej  first  began  to  attend  to  its 
interests. 

It  seems  nci  nnreasonaUe,  that  the  extraordinary  eipense,  whidi 
the  protection  of  any  particular  branch  of  commerce  may  oecasioii, 
riioald  be  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  upon  that  particular  brandi ; 
by  a  moderate  fine,  for  example,  to  be  paid  by  the  traders  when 
they  first  enter  into  it,  or,  what  is  more  equal,  by  a  particular  duty 
of  so  much  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  which  thqr  either  import  into, 
or  export  out  of,  tlie  particular  countries  with  which  it  is  carried  on. 
Hie  prMectton  of  trade  in  general  from  pirates  and  fireebooters  is 
said  to  have  given  occasion  \o  the  first  institution  of  the  duties  of 
customs.  But  if  it  was  thought  reasonable  to  lay  a  general  tax 
upon  trade,  in  order  to  defray  Uie  expcnso  of  protecting  trade  in 
general,  it  should  seem  equally  reasonable  to  lay  a  particular  tax 
upon  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  in  order  to  defray  the  extra- 
ordinary expense  of  protecting  that  branch. 

Tlie  protection  of  trade  in  general  has  always  been  considered  as 
essential  tr>  the  defence  of  the  common  weal  tli,  and,  n|ion  Uiat 
account,  a  necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive  i>ower.  Tlie 
CTillection  and  application  of  the  general  duties  of  customs,  tlierc- 
fore^  have  always  been  left  to  that  power.  But  the  protection  of 
any  [larticular  branch  of  trade  is  a  part  of  the  general  protection  of 
trade ;  a  pari,  therefore,  of  the  duty  of  that  power ;  and  if  nations 
always  acted  consistently,  the  particular  duties  levied  for  the  pur- 
fKMcs  of  Huch  ])articulur  protection  should  always  have  been  left 
e(|ually  to  its  dis|>osal.  But  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  nations  have  not  always  acted  consistently ;  and  in  Uie 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  states  of  Europe,  particular  com- 
panies of  merchants  have  had  the  address  to  persuade  the  Legis- 
lature to  entrust  to  them  the  performance  of  this  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  sovereign,  together  with  all  the  i)owers  which  are  necessarily 
connected  with  it. 

These  com]>anies,  tliough  they  may,  |>crha))s,  have  Inxiii  useful  for 
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the  (irsi.  introibiction  of  some  brandies  of  commerce,  by  making,  at 
their  own  expense^  an  experiment  which  the  state  might  not  think 
it  prudent  to  make,  have  in  the  long  run  proved,  universally^  either 
burdensome  or  useless,  and  have  either  mismanaged  or  confined  the 
trade. 

When  those  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  but  are 
obliged  to  admit  any  person,  properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a 
certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  com« 
))any,  each  member  trading  u}X)n  his  own  stock,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  they  are  called  regulated  companies.  When  they  trade  upon  a  i 
joint  stock,  each  member  sharing  in  the  common  profit  or  loss  in 
proportion  to  his  share  in  this  stock,  they  are  called  joint-stock 
companies.  Such  companies,  whether  regulated  or  joint  stock, 
sometimes  have,  and  sometimes  have  not,  exclusive  privileges. 

Regulated  companies  resemble  in  every  respect  the  corporations 
of  trades,  so  common  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  all  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  and  are  a  sort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  same 
kind.  As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  exercise  an  incorporated  trade, 
without  first  obtaining  his  freedom  in  the  corporation,  so  in  most 
cases  no  subject  of  the  State  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of 
foreign  trade,  for  which  a  regulated  company  is  established,  without 
first  becoming  a  member  of  that  company.  The  monopoly  is  more 
or  less  strict  according  as  the  terms  of  admission  are  more  or  less 
difficult;  and  according  as  the  directors  of  the  company  have 
more  or  less  authority,  or  have  it  more  or  less  in  their  power  to 
manage,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  io  themselves  and  their  particular  friends.  In  the  most 
ancient  regulated  companies  the  privileges  of  apprenticeship  were 
the  same  as  in  other  corporations,  and  entitled  the  person  who  had 
served  his  time  to  a  member  of  the  company,  to  become  himself  a 
member,  either  without  paying  any  fine,  or  upon  paying  a  much 
smaller  one  than  what  was  exacted  of  other  people.  The  usual 
corporation  spirit,  wherever  the  law  does  not  restrain  it,  prevails  in 
all  regulated  companies.  When  they  have  been  allowed  to  act 
according  to  their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  in  order  to 
confine  the  competition  to  as  small  a  number  of  persons  as  possible, 
endeavoured  to  subject  the  trade  to  many  burdensome  regulations. 
When  the  law  has  restrained  them  from  doing  this,  they  have 
become  altogether  useless  and  insignificant. 
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The  regulated  compcukks  for  foreign  eommoee  wliidi  al 
subofit  in  Great  Britjun  are^  tlie  Ancient  Mcrdmnt  Adicntnmi 
Companj,  noir  commonlj  called  tlie  Hambnig  Companj,  the  Biwria 
Companj,  tiie  Ba^tland  Companj^  the  Tnikej  Conpanj^  and  the 
African  Companj. 

The  terms  of  admiwann  into  the  Hamboig  Conpany  are  wv 
aaid  to  be  quite  easy ;  and  the  dinsctoiB  either  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  subject  the  trade  to  an j  bnzdenaome  lestiainls  or  regii- 
lationsy  or^  at  least,  haye  not  of  late  exercised  that  power.     It  has 
not  always  been  so.     About  the  middle  of  the  last  eentniy,  the  fine 
for  admisbion  was  fifty^  and  at  one  time  one  hundred  poundiy  and' 
the  conduct  of  the  company  was  said  to  be  extremely  <q^pieanTe. 
In  1643,  ^  1^45'  ^^  ^  1661,  the  clothiers  and  free  traders  of 
the  West  of  England  complained  of  them  to  Fisrliament,  as  of 
monopolists  who  confined  the  trade  and  of^pressed  the  mannfartnres 
of  the  country.     Though  those  complaints  produced  no  Act  of 
Parliament^  they  had  probably  intimidated  the  company  so  far  as 
to -oblige  Ul^m  to  reform  their  conduct.     Since  that  time,  at  least, 
there  hafi'becn  no  complaints  against  tbem.     By  the  loth  and  nth 
of  William  III,  c.  6,  the  fine  for  admission  into  the  Russian  Com- 
pany was  reduced  to  five  pounds;  and  by  the  25th  of  Charles  11, 
c.  T,  that  for  admission  into  the  Eastland  Company,  to  forty  diil- 
lings^  while,  at  the  same  time,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  all 
the  countries  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ikiltie,  were  exempted  from 
their  exclusive  charter.     The  conduct  of  those  companies  had  pro- 
bably ^veu  occasion  to  those  two  Acts  of  Parliament.     Before  that 
tiioe^  Sir  Josiah  Child '  had  represented  both  these  and  the  Ham- 
burg Company  as  extremely  oppressive^  and  imputed  to  their  bad 
management  the  low  state  of  the  trade  which  we   at  that  time 
carrieil  on  to  the  countries  comprehended  within  their  respectivo 
charters.  But  though  such  companies  may  not,  in  the  present  times, 
Ijc  very  oppressive,  they  are  certainly  altogether  useless.     To  be 
merely  useless,  indeed,  is  perha])s  the  highest  eulogy  which  can  ever 
justly  l>e  bestowed  u[>on  a  regulated  company;  and  all  the  three 
companies  above  mentioned  seem,  in  their  present  state,  to  deserve 
this  eulogy. 

The  fine  for  admission  into  the  Turkey  Company  was  formerly 
twenty-five  pounds  for  all  i>ersons  under  twenty -six  years  of  age, 
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aiul   (ifly  ]>oun(ls    for  all  pcreons  above   that  age.     Nobody  but 
mere  merchants  could  be  admitted;  a  restriction  which  excluded 
all  shopkeei>er8  and  retailers.     By  a  bye-law,  no  British  manu- 
factures could  be  exported  to  Turkey  but   in  the  general   ships 
of  the  company ;  and  as  those  ships  sailed  always  from  the  port 
of  London,  this  restriction  confined  the  trade  to  that  expensive 
port,  and  the  traders  to  those  who  lived  in  London  and  in  its 
neighbourhood.     By   another   bye-law,   no   person   living   within 
twenty  miles  of  London,  and  not  free  of  the  city,  could  be  admitted 
a   member;    another   restriction,  which,  joined  to  tiie  foregoing, 
necessarily  excluded  all  but  the  freemen  of  London.     As  the  time 
for  the  loading  and  sailing  of  those  general  ships  depended  alto- 
gether upon  the  directors,  they  could  easily  fill  them  with  their 
own  goods  and  those  of  their  particular  friends,  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  who,  they  might  pretend,  had  made  their  proposals  too 
late.      In   this   state   of  things,   therefore,  this  company  was   in 
every  respect  a  strict   and   oppressive  monopoly.     Those  abuses 
gave  occasion  to  the  Act  of  the  26th  George  II,  chap.  1 8,  reducing 
the  fine  for  admission  to  twenty  pounds  for  all  persons,  without 
any  distinction  of  ages,  or  any  restriction,  either  to  mere  merchants 
or  to  the  freemen  of  London,  and   granting  to  all  such  jiersous 
the  liberty  of  exporting,  from  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to 
any  port  in  Turkey,  all  British  goods  of  which  the  exportation 
was  not  prohibited;  and  of  importing  from   thence  all  Turkish 
goods  of  which  the  importation  was  not  prohibited,  upon  paying 
both   the   general   duties   of  customs,   and   the   particular  duties 
assessed  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  company; 
and  submitting,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
British   ambassador  and  consuls  resident  in  Turkey,  and  to  the 
bye-laws  of  the  company  duly  enacted.    To  prevent  any  oppression 
by  those  bye-laws,  it  was  by  the  same  Act  ordained,  that  if  any 
seven   members  of  the  company  conceived  themselves  aggrieved 
by  any  bye-law  which    should   bo   enacted   after   the  passing   of 
this  Act,  they  might  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions (to  the  authority  of  which,  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
has   now  succeeded),  provided   such   appeal  was  brought  within 
twelve  months  after  the  bye-law  was  enacted ;   and  that  if  any 
seven  members  conceived  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  bye-law 
which  had  been  enacted  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  they  might 
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bring  a  like  appeal,  provided  it  was  within  twelve  months  after 
the  day  on  which  this  Act  was  to  take  place.  The  experience 
of  one  year,  however,  may  not  always  be  sufficient  to  discover 
to  all  the  members  of  a  great  company  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  a  particular  bye-law ;  and  if  several  of  them  should  afterwards 
discover  it,  neither  the  Board  of  Trade  nor  the  Committee  of 
Council  can  afford  them  any  redress.  The  object,  besides,  of  the 
greater  pai*t  of  the  bye-laws  of  all  regulated  companies,  as  well 
as  of  all  other  corporations,  is  not  so  much  to  oppress  those  who 
are  already  members,  as  to  discourage  others  from  becoming  so, 
which  may  be  done,  not  only  by  a  high  fine,  but  by  many  other 
contrivances.  The  constant  view  of  such  companies^  is  always  to 
raise  the  rate  of  their  own  profit  as  high  as  they  can;  to  keep 
the  market,  both  for  the  goods  which  they  export,  and  for  those 
which  they  import,  as  much  understocked  as  they  can ;  which  can 
be  done  only  by  restraining  the  competition,  or  by  discouraging 
new  adventurers  from  entering  into  the  trade.  A  fine  even 
of  twenty  pounds,  besides,  though  it  may  not  perhai)s  be  sufficient 
to  discourage  any  man  from  entering  into  tlio  Turkey  trade,  with 
an  intention  to  continue  in  it,  may  be  enough  to  discouruge  a 
speculative  merchant  from  hazarding  a  single  adventure  in  it. 
In  all  trades,  the  regular  established  traders,  even  though  not 
incorporated,  naturally  combine  to  raise  profits,  which  are  no  way 
so  likely  to  be  kept  at  all  times  down  to  their  proper  level,  as 
by  the  occasional  competition  of  speculative  adventurers.  The 
Turkey  trade,  though  in  some  measure  laid  open  by  this  Act  of 
Parliament,  is  still  considered  by  many  people  as  very  far  from 
being  altogether  free.  The  Turkey  Company  contribute  to  main- 
tain an  ambassador  and  two  or  three  consuls,  who,  like  other 
public  ministers,  ought  to  be  maintained  altogether  by  the  State, 
and  the  trade  laid  open  to  all  His  Majesty^s  subjects.  The  diflerent 
taxes  levied  by  the  company  for  this  and  other  corporation  pur- 
poses, might  afford  a  revenue  much  more  than  sufficient  to  enable 
the  State  to  maintain  such  ministers. 

Regulated  companies,  it  was  observed  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,' 
though  they  had  frequently  supported  public  ministers,  had  never 
maintained  any  forts  or  garrisons  in  the  countries  to  which  they 
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traded ;  whereas  joitit-stoek   eompanics  frequently  had.      And  in 
reality  the  former  seem  to  be  much  more  unfit  for  this  sort  of 
service  than  the  latter.     First,  the  directors  of  a  regulated  com- 
pany have  no  particular  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  general 
trade  of  the  company,  for  the  sake  of  which  such  forts  and  garrisons 
are  maintained.     The  decay  of  that  general  trade  may  even  fre- 
quently contribute  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  private  trade; 
as,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  their  competitors,  it  may  enable 
them  both  to  buy  cheaper  and  to  sell  dearer.     The  directors  of 
a  joint-stock  company,  on  the  contrary,  having  only  their  share 
in  the  profits  which  arc  made  upon  the  common  stock  committed 
to  their  management,  have  no  private  trade  of  their  own,  of  which 
the  interest  can  be  separated  from  that  of  the  general  trade  of 
the  company.     ITieir  private  interest  is  connected  with  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  general  trade  of  the  company,  and  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  forts   and   garrisons  which   are   necessary  for  its 
defence.     They  are  more  likely,  therefore,  to  give  that  continual 
and  careful  attention  which  that  maintenance  necessarily  requires. 
Secondly,  tlie  directors  of  a  joint-stock  company  have  always  the 
management  of  a  large  capital,  the  joint  stock  of  the  company, 
«  part  of  which   they  may  frccpicntly  employ,  with  propriety,  in 
building,   repairing,   and    maintaining   such   necessary   forts   and 
garrisons.     But  the  directors  of  a  regulated  company,  having  the 
management  of  no  common  capital,  have  no  other  fund  to  employ 
in  this  way  but  the  casual   revenue  arising  from  the  admission 
fines,  and    from    the  corporation   duties   imposed   upon  the  trade 
of  the  company.     Tliough  they  had  the  same  interest,  therefore, 
to  attend  to  the  maintenance  of  such  forts  and  garrisons,  they  can 
seldom  have   the  same  ability  to  render  that  attention  efiectual. 
Tlie  maintenance  of  a  public  minister  requiring  scarce  any  atten- 
tion, and  but  a  moderate  and  limited  expense,  is  a  business  much 
more   suitable   both    to   the  temper  and  abilities   of  a  regulated 
company. 

Long  after  the  time  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  however,  in  1750,  a 
regulated  company  was  established,  the  present  company  of  mer- 
chants tnuling  to  Africa,  which  was  expressly  charged  at  first 
wiOi  the  maintenance  of  all  the  British  forts  and  garrisons  that 
lie  between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after- 
wards with  that  of  those  only  which  lie  between  Cape  Rouge  and 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Act  which  establishes  tiiis  company 
(the  i23r(l  of  George  11^  chap.  31)  seems  to  have  had  two  distinct 
objects  in  view:  firsts  to  restrain  effectually  the  oppressive  and 
monopolizing  spirit  which  is  natural  to  the  directors  of  a  regulated 
company;  aud^  secondly^  to  force  them^  as  much  as  possible,  to 
give  an  attention^  which  is  not  natural  to  them^  towards  the 
maintenance  of  forts  and  garrisons. 

For  the  first  of  these  purposes^  the  fine  for  admission  is  limited 
to  forty  shillings.  The  company  is  prohibited  from  trading  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  or  upon  a  joint  stock;  from  borrowing 
money  upon  common  seal,  or  from  laying  any  restraints  upon  tlio 
trade  which  may  be  caiiied  on  freely  from  all  places,  and  by  all 
persons  being  British  subjects  and  paying  the  fine.  The  govern- 
ment  is  in  a  committee  of  nine  persons  who  meet  at  Ijondon,  but 
who  are  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen  of  the  company  at  London, 
Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  three  from  each  place.  No  committee-man 
can  be  continued  in  oiEce  for  more  than  three  years  together.  Any 
committee-man  might  be  removed  by  Uie  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations ;  now  by  a  committee  of  council,  alter  being  heaird  in 
his  own  defence.  Tlie  committee  are  forbid  to  ex^Kirt  negroes 
from  Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into  Great  Britain. 
But  as  they  are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garri- 
sons, they  may,  for  that  purpose,  exi)ort  from  Great  Britain  to 
Africa  goods  and  stores  of  dillcront  kinds.  Out  of  the  moneys 
which  they  shall  receive  from  the  company,  they  are  allowed  a 
sum  not  exceeding  eight  hundi*ed  i)ounds  for  the  salaries  of  their 
clerks  and  agents  at  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverixx>l,  the  house- 
rent  of  their  office  at  Ijondon,  and  all  other  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, commission,  and  agency  in  England.  What  remains  of  tliis 
sum,  after  defraying  these  diHerent  exi)enses,  they  may  divide 
among  themselves,  as  coniponsiition  for  their  trouble,  in  what 
manner  they  think  pro^Hir.  By  this  constitution,  it  might  have 
been]  expected  that  the  spirit  of  monoi)oly  would  have  been 
effectually  restrained,  and  the  first  of  these  purposes  sufficiently 
answered.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  had  not.  Though  by 
the  4th  of  George  III,  chap.  20,  the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its  do- 
pendencies,  had  been  vested  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading 
to  Africa,  yet  in  the  year  following  (by  the  5th  of  George  III, 
cliap.  44),  not  only  Senegal  and  its  dei>endencies,  but  the  whole 
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const^  from  the  port  of  Sallcc  in  South  Barbary  to  Cape  Rouge, 
was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  company,  was  vested 
in  the  Crown,  and  the  trade  to  it  declared  free  to  all  His  Majesty^s 
subjects.  The  company  had  been  suspected  of  restraining  the 
trade,  and  of  establishing  some  sort  of  improper  monopoly.  It 
is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  conceive  how,  under  the  regulations 
of  the  2y^  George  II,  they  could  do  so.  In  the  printed  debates 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  always  the  most  authentic  records 
of  truth,  I  observe,  however,  that  they  have  Iwen  accused  of  this. 
Tlie  members  of  the  committee  of  nine,  being  all  merchants,  and 
the  governors  and  factors,  in  their  different  forts  and  settlements, 
being  all  dci>endcnt  upon  thcin,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter 
might  have  given  peculiar  attention  to  the  consignments  and 
commissions  of  the  former,  which  would  establish  a  real  monopoly. 

For  the  second  of  these  purposes,  the  maintenance  of  the  forts 
and  garrisons,  an  annual  sum  has  been  allotted  to  them  by  Parlia- 
ment, generally  about  .t€*13,cxk).  For  the  proper  application  of 
this  sum,  the  committoe  is  obliged  to  account  annually  to  the 
Cursitor  Baron  of  Exchei|ucr,  which  account  is  afterwards  to  bo 
laid  before  Parliament.  But  Parliament,  which  gives  so  little 
attcmtion  to  the  application  of  millions,  is  not  likely  to  give  much 
to  that  of  j^i 3,000  a  year;  and  the  Cursitor  Baron  of  Exchequer, 
from  his  profession  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  proper  expense  of  forts  and  garrisons.  The  captains 
of  His  Majesty's  navy,  indeed,  or  any  other  commissioned  officers 
ap|)ointcd  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  may  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  forts  and  garrisons,  and  report  their  observations  to 
that  Board.  But  that  Board  seems  to  have  no  direct  jurisdiction 
over  Uie  committee,  nor  any  authority  to  correct  those  whoso 
conduct  it  may  thus  inquire  into;  and  the  captains  of  His 
Majesty's  navy,  besides,  are  not  supposed  to  be  always  deeply 
learned  in  the  science  of  fortification.  Removal  from  an  office, 
which  can  be  enjoyed  only  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  of 
which  the  lawful  emoluments,  even  during  that  term,  are  so  very 
small,  seems  to  be  the  utmost  punishment  to  which  any  committee- 
man is  liable  for  any  fault,  except  direct  malversation  or  embezzle- 
ment, either  of  the  public  money  or  of  that  of  the  company ;  and 
the  fear  of  that  punishment  can  never  be  a  motive  of  sufficient 
weight  to  force  a  continual  and  careful  attention  to  a  business 
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to  which  he  has  no  other  interest  to  attend.     Tlic  committee  are 
accused  of  having  sent  out  bricks  and  stones  from  England  for 
the  reparation   of  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  coast  of  Guinea^  a 
business  for  which  Parliament  had  several  times  granted  an  ex- 
traordinary sum  of  money.     These  bricks  and  stones  too  which  lu&d 
thus  been  sent  upon  so  long  a  voyage,  were  said  to  have  been  of 
80  bad  a  quality^  that  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  from  the  founda- 
tion  the  walls  which   had  been  repaired  with  them.     The   forts 
and  garrisons  which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge,  are  not  only  main- 
tained at  tlie  ex|)ense  of  the  State,  but  are  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the   executive  jKiwer ;   and  why  Uioee  whidi   lie 
south  of  that  Cape,  and  which  too  are,  in  part  at  least,  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  should  be  under  a  different  govern- 
ment, it  seems   not  very  easy  even  to   imagine  a  good  reason. 
The  protection  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  was  Uie  original  parpose 
or  pretence  of  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and   Minorca,  and  the 
maintenance  and  government  of  those  garrisons  has  always  been, 
very  properly,  committed,  not  to  the  Turkey  Company,  but  to  the 
executive  power.     In  the  extent  of  its  dominion  consists,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  pride  and  dignity  of  Uiat  power;  and  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  fail  in  attention  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  defenoe  of 
that  dominion.     The  garrisons  at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  accord- 
ingly, have  never  been  neglected  ;  thou«^h  Minerva  has  been  twice 
taken,  and  is  now  pn.»bal>ly  K^t  for  ever,  tluit  disaster  was  never 
even   imputed   to  any  neglevt  in  the  executive  power.     I   would 
iK>t^  lKn\ever,  l»e  underst^xxl  to  insinuate,  that  either  of  tboee  cx- 
(viisive  garri:^>us  was  ever,  even  in  the  smalK'st  degree,  necessary 
fv»r  the  puqK^^e  for  \%hk4i  tla^v  werv  orig^iually  dismembeivd   from 
the    S^unish    monarvhy.      That    dtsmemliemient,   perhaps,   never 
;s«^rvevi  any  other  rval  piiqx^se  than  to  alienate  fnxn  England  her 
uatuml  ally  tln^  Kiiur  of  S|\ain,  and   to  unite  the  two  principal 
branches  of  the  hiHiso  of  Bourlon   in  a  much  stricter  and  moce 

{NKnuuMnt  alliance  than  the  ties  of  bUxnl  cvuld  ever  have 
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Joint-stock  com]mnic8,  cstnblislicil  either  by  royal  charter  or  by 
Act  of  Parh'amcut,  diflcr  in  several  respects,  not  only  from  regulated 
companies,  but  from  private  copartneries. 

First,  in  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner,  without  the  consent  of 
the  company,  can  transfer  his  share  to  another  person,  or  introduce 
a  new  member  into  the  company.  Each  member,  however,  may, 
upon  proper  warning',  withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  and  demand 
payment  from  them  of  his  share  of  the  common  stock.  In  a  joint- 
stock  company,  on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  payment 
of  his  share  from  the  company ;  but  each  member  can,  without 
their  consent,  transfer  his  share  to  another  person,  and  thereby 
intro<hice  a  new  member.  The  vahie  of  a  share  in  a  joint  stock  is 
always  the  price  which  it  will  bring  in  the  market ;  and  this  may 
1)0  cither  greater  or  less,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  sum  which  its 
owner  stands  credited  for  in  the  stock  of  the  company. 

S(»c»)ndly,  in  a  private  ro|)artncry,  r:icli  i»:irtncr  is  l)Ound  for  the 
debts  contracted  by  the  company  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune. 
In  a  joint-stock  company,  on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound 
only  to  the  extent  of  his  share.^ 

The  trade  of  a  joint-stock  company  is  always  managed  by  a 
coui*t  of  directors.  This  court,  indeed,  is  frequently  subject,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  control  of  a  general  court  of  proprietors. 
But  the  greater  part  of  those  proprietors  seldom  pretend  to  under- 
stand anything  of  the  business  of  the  company;  and  when  the 
spirit  of  faction  happens  not  to  prevail  among  them,  give  them- 
selves no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive  contentedly  such  half-yearly 
or  yearly  dividend  as  the  directors  think  proper  to  make  to  them. 
Iliis  total  exemption  from  trouble  and  from  risk,  beyond  a  limited 


tbnt  iU  first  neimrc  wns  nn  net  of  tlio 
woint  political  iinmoraliiy,  its  continued 
occupation  ifi  a  |)ennAnont  defiance  of 
pnhho  conscience.  Bee  Mr.  Ooldwin 
SniithN  '  The  Empire.' 

*  Tlio  iirinciple  of  limited  lial»ility 
(|iartnerHliipn  en  commandite),  haii  Ikm^u 
of  Into  ycam  greatly  oxtcndc<l  in  this 
country.  Unfortunately  thin  oxpeflient, 
which  might  have  done  much  towartlii 
facilitating  the  relations  of  Icndcm  and 
l)orrower»,  haa  been  seriouiily  compro- 
mised by  the  unreasoning  cupidity  of  those 
who  have  ventured  their  capital  in  these 
coin|ianies,  the  dif^raceful  dishonesty  of 


managers  and  direotom,  who  are  in  eflfoci 
borrowers  of  such  capital,  and  the  equallT 
disgraceful  negligence  of  the  English 
liankruptcv  law.  As  fiu*  as  the  share- 
holders of  such  partnerships  are  con- 
cemcfl,  no  notice  seems  to  be  taken  of 
tlio  ccfinoinical  law,  that  if  risks  aro 
eliminated,  tho  rate  of  nrofit  attainable 
on  investments  in  which  the  capitalist 
gives  no  labour  is  not  and  will  not,  on 
the  avert^,  be  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest.  That  an  error  should 
have  been  so  general  on  this  point,  is 
due  to  the  distinction  drawn  between 
rates  of  interest  and  rates  of  profit. 
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8um^  encourages  many  people  to  become  adyeniurers  in  joint-stock 
companies,  who  would^  upon  no  account,  hazard  their  fortunes  in 
any  private  copartnery.      Such   companies,   therefore,  commonly 
draw  to  themselves  mudi  greater  stocks  than  any  private  copartnery 
can  boast  of.    The  trading  stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company  at 
one    time   amounted   to   upwards  of  thirty-three   millions   eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds.     Tlic  divided  capital  of  die   Bank  of 
England  amounts,  at  present,  to  ten  millions  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand   pounds.    The  directors  of  such  companies,  how- 
ever, being  the  managers  rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of 
their  own,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  tluit  they  should  watch  over 
it  with  the  same  anxious  vigilance  with  which  the  partners  in  a 
private  copartnery  frequently  watch   over   their  own.     Like  the 
stewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  small 
matters  ns  not   for   their  master's  honour,  and  very  easily  give 
themselves  a  dispensation  from  liaviug  it.     Negligence  and  pro- 
fusion, therefore,  must  always  prevail,  more  or  less,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  aifairs  of  such  a  company.     It  is  upon  this  account  tliat 
joint-stock  companies  for  foreign  trade  have  seldom  been  able  to 
maintain  the  competition  against  private  adventurers.     Tliey  have, 
accordingly,  very  seldom  succeeded  without  an  exclusive  privilege, 
and   froi|Ucntly  have  not  succeeded  with  one.     Without  an  ex- 
olusive    privilege   they   have   commonly  mismanaged   the   trade; 
with  an  exclusive  privilege  they  have  both  niismauagcil  and  con- 
fineil  it.^ 

The  lloyal  African  Company,  the  prcilccessors  of  the  present 
African  Comi>any,  had  an  exclusive  privilege  by  charter;  but  as 
thai  (*liurtor  IkkI  not  l>een  ooufirmed  l>y  Act  of  Parliament,  the  trade, 
in  coufcstHiuenoe  of  the  Declaration  of  llights,  was,  soon  after  the 
revolution,  laid  open  to  all  His  Majesty's  subjects.  The  Hudson's 
Ihiy  (\)ni)mny  are,  ns  to  their  legal  rights,  in  the  same  situation  as 
tlie  Ui>yal  AlVioan  Company.     Their  exclusive  charter  has  not  been 


^  111  our  iiino,  SiiiiUi*ii  criticitfm  of 
juiui  utock  |mruion!>lii|>  luis  rvctfivcU  ubuii- 
daiii  ooiiAriimiioii  from  ex)>erience.  The 
niook  of  iho  Si»uth  Sea  Coin|)auy,  like 
thai  of  the  IViiiik  of  EiigUnU,  wm  based 
on  Oovcruiueai  h^aiis,  advanced  for  the 
aake  of  inule  privilege,  and  forming  the 
uucleua  of  the  dividend  jkayable  to  the 
prt^prieton.  Uut  nuHlern  ex|>erienoc 
diMOttvcrii  the  illiiMtrHti«>u  of  ilic  maxim, 


that  directors  trade  worse  tliaii  imli- 
\idual4  do,  in  the  mismanagement  of 
railway  enterprise,  and  the  prodigioui 
low  of  capital  which  has  ensued  from 
such  mismanagement.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  public  suffers  in  the  end  by  this 
mi:iconduct,  and  that  it  will  suffer,  until 
it  xisserts  that  it  will  not  be  mulcted  in 
order  to  obviate  the  frauds  and  follies  of 
niilwny  dircci«tn*. 
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confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Tlie  South  Sea  Company,  as  long 
as  they  continued  to  be  a  trading  company,  had  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  as  have  likewise  the  present 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  Royal  African  Company  soon  found  that  they  could  not 
maintain  the  competition  against  private  adventurers,  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  Declaration  of  Right«,  they  continued  for  some 
time  to  call  interlopers,  and  to  persecute  as  such.    In  1698,  how- 
ever, the  private  adventurers  were  subjected  to  a  duty  of  ten  per 
cent,  upon  almost  all  the  different  branches  of  their  trade,  to  be 
employed  by  the  company  in  the  maintenance  of  their  forts  and 
garrisons.     But,  notwithstanding  this  heavy  tax,  the  company  were 
still   unable  to  maintain  the  competition.     Their  stock  and  credit 
gradually  declined.     In   1712,  their  debts  had  become  so   great, 
that  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament  was  thought  necessary,  both  for 
their  security  and  for  that  of  their  creditors.     It  was  enacted,  that 
the  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  these  creditors  in  number  and  value 
should  bind  the  rest,  both  with  regard  to  the  time  which  should  be 
allowed  to  the  company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and  with 
regard  to  any  other  agreement  which  it  might  be  thought  proper 
to  make  wi(h  thein  concerning  those  debts.     In   1730,  their  affairs 
were  in  so  great  disorder,  that  they  were  altogether  incapable  of 
maintaining  their  forts  and  garrisons,  the  sole  purpose  and  pretext 
of  their  institution.     From  that  year,  till  their  final  dissolution, 
the  Parliament  judged  it  necessary  to  allow  the  annual  sum  of  ten 
iliousand  pounds  for  that  purpose.     In  1 732,  after  having  been  for 
many  years  losers  by  tlie  trade  of  carrying  negroes  to  the  West 
Indies,  they  at  last  resolved  to  give  it  up  altogether ;  to  sell  to  the 
private  traders  to  America  the  negroes  which  they  purchased  upon 
the  coast,  and  to  employ  their  servants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland 
parts  of  Africa  for  gold  dust,  elephants'  teeth,  dyeing  drugs,  &c. 
But  their  success  in  this  more  confiued  trade  was  not  greater  than 
in   their   former   extensive   one.      ITieir    affairs  continued   to   go 
gradually  to  decline,  till  at  last,  being  in  every  respect  a  bankrupt 
company,  they  were  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  their  forts 
and  garrisons  vested  in  the  present  regulated  company  of  merchants 
trading  to  Africa.     Before  the  erection  of  the  Royal  African  Com- 
l^any,  there  had  been  three  other  joint-stock  companies  successively 
established,  one  after  another,  for  the  African  trade.     They  were  all 
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equally  unsuccessful.  They  all^  however^  had  exclusive  charters, 
which^  though  not  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament^  were  in  those 
days  supposed  to  convey  a  real  exclusive  privilege. 

Tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company^  before  their  misfortunes  in  the  late 
war,  had  been  much  more  foi*tunate  than  the  Royal  African  Com- 
pany. Their  necessary  expense  is  much  smaller.  The  whole 
number  of  people  whom  they  maintain  in  their  different  settlements 
and  habitations^  which  they  have  honoured  with  the  name  of  forts^ 
is  said  not  to  exceed  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons.  This  number, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  prepare  beforehand  the  cargo  of  furs  and 
other  goods  necessary  for  loading  their  ships,  which,  on  account  of 
the  ice,  can  seldom  remain  above  six  or  eight  weeks  in  those  seas. 
This  advantage  of  having  a  cargo  ready  prepared,  could  not  for 
several  years  be  acquired  by  private  adventurers,  and  without  it 
there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
moderate  capital  of  the  company,  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  may  besides  be  suflicicnt  to 
enable  them  to  engross  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  trade  and 
surplus  produce  of  the  miserable  though  extensive  country  com- 
prehended within  their  charter.  No  private  adventurers,  ac- 
cordingly, have  ever  attempted  to  trade  to  that  country  in 
competition  with  them.  This  company,  therefore,  have  always 
enjoyed  an  exclusive  trade  in  fact,  though  they  may  have  no  right 
to  it  in  law.^  Over  and  above  all  this,  ilio  moderate  capit^il  of  tliis 
company  is  said  to  bo  divided  among  a  very  small  nunil>er  of 
proprietora.  But  a  joint-stock  com])any,  consisting  of  a  small 
number  of  proprietors,  with  a  moderate  capital,  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  private  copartnery,  and  may  be  capable  of 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  vigilance  and  attention.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  if,  in  consequence  of  these  different  advan- 
tages, the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had,  before  tlie  late  war,  Ikjcu 


'  Tlie  extinction  of  the  Hudson's  Kay 
Company  m  the  lords  of  a  vast  portion 
of  the  northern  ci>ntinunt  of  America, 
and  the  tranafvronco  of  thuir  n^^^tlinn 
rights  (if  they  couhl  liu  consiilcrud  rights 
in  any  Renoe)  to  the  Canadian  dominion, 
is  an  affiiir  of  the  present  year  (1869). 
The  Canadian  government  pays  £300,000 
to  the  coni|)any.  The  company  retains 
50,000  acres  in  bhtcks  adjoining  thuir 
HtationH,  and  cun  chiini  %«ithin  filly  ycni-N 


after  the  surrender  of  their  privileges  a 
twentieth  of  the  lan«l  in  the  fertile  belt. 
The  coiniiany  in  to  c;irry  on  their  triide 
without  let  or  liindriiiice,  and  is  to  Im) 
liiddc  to  no  exceptional  Uix.  These  and 
minor  provisions  introduced  into  the 
settlcuient.  are  no  bad  bargain  for  a 
company  which  existed  umler  an  illegal 
chnrter,  and  whoHo  capital,  less  than  a 
century  ago,  wjis  valued  at  £110,000. 
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able  to  carry  on  tlicir  trade  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success. 
It  does  not  seem  probable,  however,  that  their  profits  ever  ap- 
proached to  what  the  late  Mr.  Dobbs  imagined  them.  A  much 
more  sober  and  judicious  writer,  Mr.  Anderson,^  author  of  the 
Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of  Commerce,  very  justly 
observes,  that  upon  examining  the  accounts  which  Mr.  Dobbs 
himself  has  given  for  several  years  together,  of  their  exports  and 
imports,  and  upon  making  proper  allowances  for  their  extraordinary 
risk  and  oxiwnso,  it  docs  not  ajijicar  th.it  their  ]>ro(its  deserve  to  bo 
envied,  or  that  they  can  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  ordinary  profits 
of  trade.^ 

The  South  S(»a  Company  never  hml  any  forts  or  garrisons  to 
maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  exempted  from  one  great 
expense,  to  which  other  joint-stock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are 
subject.  But  they  had  an  immense  capital  divided  among  an 
immense  number  of  proprietors.  It  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  profusion  should  prevail  in  the 
whole  management  of  their  aflTaii-s.  The  knavery  and  extravagance 
of  their  slork -jobbing  pr«»jrc;lH  .ire  sunicicntly  known,  and  the 
explication  of  them  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  subject.  Their 
mercantile  projects  were  not  much  better  conducted.  The  first 
trade  which  they  engaged  in  was  that  of  supplying  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in  consequence  of  what  was 
called  the  Assiento  contract  granted  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht) 
they  had  the  exclusive  privilege.  But  as  it  was  not  expected  that 
much  profit  could  be  made  by  this  trade,  both  the  Portuguese  and 
French  companies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  same  terms  before 
them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they  were  allowed,  as  eompensationi 
to  send  annually  a  ship  of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  directly  to  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which  this  annual  ship 
was  allowed  to  make,  they  are  said  to  have  gained  considerably  by 
one,  that  of  the  Iloyal  Caroline  in  1731,  and  to  have  been  losers, 
more  or  less,  by  almost  all  the  rest.  Their  ill  success  was  imputed, 
by  their  factors  and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  oppression  of  the 
Spanish  Government ;  but  was,  perhaps,  principally  owing  to  the 
profusion  and  depredations  of  those  very  factors  and  agents,  some 

'  Vol.  iii.  p.  136.  The  sUtisiicB  of  the  trade  are  to  be  fottiid 

'  An  Account  of  the  CountncR  adjoin-       in  p.  193. 
ing  the  Hud8on*ii  Bay,  by  Arthur  Dobba. 
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of  whom  are  said  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  in  one  year. 
In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the  King  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  the  trade  and  tonnage  of  their  annual  ship^ 
on  account  of  the  little  profit  which  they  made  by  it,  and  to 
accept  of  such  equivalent  as  they  could  obtain  from  the  King  of 
Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  bad  undertaken  the  whale-fishery.  Of 
this^  indeed,  they  had  no  monopoly ;  but  as  long  as  they  carried  it 
on^  no  other  British  subjects  appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the 
eight  voyages  which  their  ships  made  to  Greenland,  Uiey  were 
gainers  by  one,  and  losers  by  all  the  rest.  After  their  eighth  and 
last  voyage,  when  they  had  sold  their  ships,  stores,  and  utensils, 
they  found  that  their  whole  loss  upon  this  branch,  capital  and  in- 
terest included,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  pounds. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  Parliament  to  be  allowed 
to  divide  their  immense  capital  of  more  than  thirty-three  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  lent 
to  Government,  into  two  equal  parts :  the  one  half,  or  upwards  of 
sixteen  millions  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  put  upon  ttie 
same  footing  with  other  Government  annuities,  and  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  debts  contracted  or  losses  incurred  by  the  directors  of 
the  company,  in  Uic  prosecution  of  their  mercantile  pix)jcctd;  the 
other  half  to  remain,  as  before,  a  trading  slock,  and  to  bo  subject  to 
those  debts  and  losses,  llie  petition  was  too  reasonable  not  to  bo 
granted.  In  1733,  they  again  petitioned  the  Parliament,  that 
three-fourtlis  of  their  trading  stock  might  ))e  turned  into  annuity 
stock,  and  only  one-fourth  remain  as  trading  stock,  or  exi)osed  to 
the  hazards  arising  from  the  bad  management  of  their  directors. 
Both  their  annuity  and  trading  stocks  had,  by  this  time,  been 
reiluced  more  than  two  millions  each,  by  several  diflerent  pay- 
ments from  Government;  so  that  this  fourth  amounted  only  to 
^^3,662,784  8*.  6(1,  In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company 
upon  the  King  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  Assiento  contract, 
were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  given  up  for  what  was  sup- 
posed an  equivalent.  An  end  was  put  to  their  trade  with  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  the  remainder  of  their  trading  stock  was 
turned  into  an  annuity  stock,  and  the  company  ceased  in  every 
respect  to  be  a  trading  company. 
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It  ought  to  l)c  observed,  tlmt  in  the  tnulc  which  the  South  Sea 
Company  carried  on  by  means  of  their  annual  ship,  the  only  trade 
by  which  it  ever  was  expected  that  they  could  make  any  considerable 
profit,  they  were  not  without  competitors,  either  in  the  foreign  or 
in  the  home  market.  At  Carthagena,  Porto  Bello,  and  La  Vera 
Cniz,  they  had  to  encounter  the  competition  of  the  Spanish  mer- 
chants, who  brought  from  Cadiz  to  those  markets  European  goods, 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  outward  cargo  of  their  ship;  and  in 
England  they  had  to  encounter  that  of  the  English  merchants,  who 
imported  from  Cadiz  goods  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  inward  cargo.  The  goods  both  of  the  Spanish  and 
English  merchants,  indeed,  were  perhaps  subject  to  higher  duties. 
But  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  negligence,  profusion,  and  malversa- 
tion of  the  servants  of  the  company,  liad  probably  been  a  tax  much 
heavier  than  all  those  duties.  That  a  joint-stock  company  should 
1)0  able  <o  carry  on  succopslnlly  any  bnuich  of  foreign  tiwlc,  when 
private  adventurers  can  come  into  any  sort  of  open  aud  fair  com- 
petition with  them,  seems  contrary  to  all  experience. 

The  old  English  East  India  Company  was  established  in  1600,  1 
by  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  first  twelve  voyages 
which  they  fitted  out  for  India,  they  appear  to  have  traded  as  a 
regulated  company,  with  separate  stocks,  though  only  in  the  general 
ships  of  the  company.  In  1612,  they  united  into  a  joint-stock. 
Their  charter  was  exclusive,  and  though  not  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  was  in  those  days  supposed  to  convey  a  real  exclusive 
privilege.  For  many  years,  therefore,  they  were  not  much  disturbed 
by  interlopers.  Their  capital,  which  never  exceeded  seven  hundred 
and  forty-four  thous<and  pounds,  and  of  which  fifty  pounds  was  a 
share,  was  not  so  exorbitant,  nor  their  dealings  so  extensive,  as  to 
aflbrd  either  a  pretext  for  gross  negligence  and  profusion,  or  a  cover 
to  gros^Tnalversation.  Notwithstanding  some  extraordinary  losses, 
occasioned  partly  by  the  malice  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
and  partly  by  other  accidents,  they  carried  on  for  many  years  a 
successful  trade.  But  in  process  of  time,  when  the  principles  of 
liberty  were  better  understood,  it  became  every  day  more  and  more 
doubtful  how  far  a  royal  charter,  not  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, could  convey  an  exclusive  privilege.  Upon  this  question 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice  were  not  uniform,  but  varied 
with  the  authority  of  Government  and  the  humours  of  the  times. 
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Interlopers  multiplied  upon  them ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  through  the  whole  of  that  of  James  II,  and  during  a 
part  of  that  of  William  III,  reduced  them  to  g^eat  distress.  In 
1698,  a  proposal  was  made  to  Parliament  of  advancing  two  millions 
to  Government  at  eight  per  cent.,  provided  the  subscribers  were 
erected  into  a  new  East  India  Company  with  exclusive  privileges. 
The  old  East  India  Company  ofTered  seven  hundred  thousand  [lounds, 
nearly  tlie  amount  of  tlieir  capital,  at  four  per  cent.,  upon  the  same 
conditions.  But  such  was  at  that  time  the  state  of  public  credit^ 
that  it  was  more  convenient  for  Government  to  borrow  two  millions 
at  eight  per  cent,  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  four.  Tlie 
proposal  of  tlie  new  subscribers  was  accepted,  and  a  new  East  India 
Company  established  in  consequence.  The  old  East  India  Company, 
however,  had  a  right  to  continue  their  trade  till  1701.  They  had^ 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  their  treasurer,  subscribed,  very 
artfully,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  into  the  stock 
of  the  new.  By  a  negligence  in  the  expression  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  vested  the  East  India  trade  in  the  subscribers  to  this 
loan  of  two  millions,  it  did  not  appear  evident  that  they  were  all 
obliged  to  unite  into  a  joint-stock.  A  few  private  traders,  whoso 
subscriptions  amounted  only  to  seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds, 
insisted  upon  the  privilege  of  trading  separately  upon  their  own 
stocks  and  at  their  own  risk.  The  old  East  India  Company  had  a 
right  to  a  separate  trade  upon  their  old  stock  till  1701 ;  and  they 
had  likewise,  both  before  and  after  that  period,  a  right,  like  that  of 
other  private  traders,  to  a  separate  trade  upon  the  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  which  they  hud  subscribe<l  into  the 
stock  of  the  new  company.  The  comiKJtiliou  of  the  two  companies 
with  the  private  traders,  and  with  one  another,  is  said  to  have  well 
nigh  mined  both.  Upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  1730,  when  a 
proposal  was  made  to  Parliament  for  putting  the  trade  under  the 
management  of  a  regulated  company,  and  thereby  laying  it  in  some 
measure  open,  the  East  India  Company,  in  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal, represented  in  very  strong  terms  what  had  been  at  this 
time  the  miserable  effects,  as  they  ilioiight  them,  of  this  comjieti- 
tion.  In  India,  they  said,  it  raised  the  price  of  goods  so  high,  tliat 
they  were  not  worth  the  buying ;  and  in  England,  by  ovei*stocking 
the  market,  it  sunk  their  price  so  low,  that  no  profit  could  be  nnulc 
by  Ihem.     That  by  a  ni4»iv  ploutii'iil  bii|q>ly,  lo  (ho  groat  advan(agt) 
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Aiul  coiivciiicncy  of  the  public^  it  must  have  reduced  very  mucli  the 
price  of  India  goods  in  the  English  market,  cannot  well  be  doubted ; 
but  that  it  should  have  raised  veiy  much  their  price  in  the  Indian 
market,  seems  not  very  probable,  as  all  the  extraordinary  demand 
which  that  competition  could  occasion  must  have  been  but  as  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  immense  ocean  of  Indian  commerce.     The  in- 
crease of  demand^  besides^  though  in  the  beginning  it  may  sometimes 
raise  the  price  of  goods^  never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the  long  run.     It 
encourages  production^  and  thereby  increases  the  competition  of 
the  producers,  who^  in  order  to  undersell  one  another^  have  recourse 
to  new  divisions  of  labour  and  new  improvements  of  art^  which 
might  never  ollicrwisc  have  been  tliought  of.     The  miserable  eiTcets 
of  which  the  company  complained,  were  the  cheapness  of  consump- 
tion and  the  encourngement  given  to  production,  pi*ecise1y  the  two 
efleete  which  it  is  the  great  business  of  political  economy  to  pro- 
mote.    The  competition,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this  doleful 
account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  of  long  continuance.     In  1 702, 
the  two  companies  were,  in  some  measure,  united  by  an  indenture 
tripartite,  to  wliich  tlic  Queen  was  the  third  pnrty;  and  in  1708, 
they  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  perfectly  consolidated  into  one 
company  by  their  present  name  of  the  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants trading  to  the  East  Indies.     Into  this  Act  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  insert  a  clause,  allowing  the  separate  traders  to 
continue  their  trade  till  Michaelmas  171 1,  but  at  the  same  time 
empowering  the  directors,  upon  three  years'  notice,  to  redeem  their 
little  capital  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  and  thereby  to 
convert  the  whole  stock  of  the  company  into  a  joint-stock.     By  the 
same  Act,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  consequence  of  a  new  loan 
to  Government,  was  augmented  from  two  millions  to  three  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.     In  1 743,  the  company  advanced 
another  million  to  Government.     But  this  million  being  raised,  not 
by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  by  selling  annuities  and  con- 
tracting bond-debts,  it  did  not  augment  the  stock  upon  which  the 
proprietors  could  claim  a  dividend.     It  augmented,  however,  their 
trading  stock,  it  being  equally  liable,  with  the  other  three  millions 
two  hundred  thousand   pounds,  to  the  losses  sustained  and  debts 
contracted  by  the  company  in  prosecution  of  their  mercantile  pro- 
jects.    From   1708,  or  at  least  from  1711,  this  company,  being 
delivered  from  all  competitors,  and  fully  established  in  the  monopoly 
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of  the  English  commerce  to  the  East  Indies^  carried  on  a  successful 
trade,  and  from  their  profits  made  annually  a  moderate  dividend  to 
their  proprietors.  During  the  French  war^  which  began  in  174I9 
the  ambition  of  M.  Dupleix,  the  French  governor  of  Pondicherry, 
involved  them  in  the  wars  of  the  Carnatic  and  in  the  politics  of  the 
Indian  princes.  After  many  signal  successes^  and  equally  signal 
losses^  they  at  last  lost  Madras^  at  that  time  their  principal  settle- 
ment in  India.  It  was  restored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle;  and  about  this  time  the  spirit  of  war  and  conquest  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  their  servants  in  India,  and  never  since 
to  have  left  them.  During  the  French  war,  which  began  in  1755> 
their  arms  partook  of  the  general  good  fortune  of  those  of  Great 
Britain.  They  defended  Madras,  took  Pondicherry,  recovered  Cal- 
cutta, and  acquired  the  revenues  of  a  rich  and  extensive  territory, 
amounting,  it  was  then  said,  to  upwards  of  three  millions  a  year. 
They  remained  for  several  years  in  quiet  possession  of  this  revenue; 
but  in  1767,  administration  laid  claim  to  their  territorial  acquisitions, 
and  the  revenue  arising  from  them,  as  of  right  belonging  to  the 
Crown ;  and  the  Company,  in  compensation  for  this  claim,  agreed  to 
pay  to  Government  four  hundred  thousand  |>ounds  a  year.  They 
had  before  this  gradually  augmented  their  dividend  fiom  about  six 
to  ten  per  cent.;  that  is,  upon  their  capital  of  three  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  they  had  inci^eased  it  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  pounds,  or  had  miscd  it  from  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  They  were  attempting  about  this  time  to  raise  it 
still  further,  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  which  would  have  made 
their  unnuul  payments  to  their  proprietors  equal  to  what  they  had 
agreed  to  pay  annually  to  Government,  6r  to  four  hundred  thousand 
[K)unds  a  year.  But  during  the  two  years  in  which  their  agreement 
with  Government  was  to  take  place,  they  wei*e  restrained  from  any 
further  increase  of  dividend  by  two  successive  Acts  of  Parliament, 
of  which  the  object  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  speedier  progress 
in  the  payment  of  their  debts,  which  were  at  this  time  estimated  at 
upwards  of  six  or  seven  millions  sterling.  In  1769,  they  renewed 
their  agreement  with  Government  for  five  years  more,  and  stipu- 
lated, that  during  the  course  of  that  ])eriod  they  should  be  allowed 
gradually  to  increase  their  dividend  to  twelve  and  a  half  i)er  cent.; 
never  increasing  it,  however,  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  one  year. 
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This  increase  of  dividend,  therefore,  when  it  had  risen  to  its  utmost 
height,  could  augment  their  annual  payments,  to  their  proprietors 
and  Government  together,  but  by  six  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
pounds,  beyond  what  they  had  been  before  their  late  territorial 
acquisitions.  What  the  gross  revenue  of  those  territorial  acquisi- 
tions was  supposed  to  amount  to,  has  already  been  mentioned ;  and 
by  an  account  brought  by  the  Cruttenden  East  Indiaman  in  1768, 
the  net  revenue,  clear  of  all  deductions  and  military  charges,  was 
stated  at  two  millions  forty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-seven  ix)unds.  They  were  said  at  the  same  time  to  possess 
another  revenue,  arising  partly  from  lands,  but  chiefly  from  the 
customs  cstablislicd  at  their  different  settlements,  amounting  to 
four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  pounds.  The  profits  of 
their  trade  too,  according  to  the  evidence  of  their  cliairman  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  amounted  at  this  time  to  at  least  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year;  according  to  that  of  their  ac- 
countant, to  at  least  five  hundred  thousand;  according  to  the 
lowest  account,  at  least  equal  to  the  higlicst  dividend  tliat  was  to 
be  paid  \a)  tlicir  pro])rictors.  So  great  a  revenue  might  certainly 
have  aflbrded  an  augmentation  of  six  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
IK)nnds  in  their  annual  payments,  and  at  the  same  time  have  left  a 
large  sinking  fund  suflTicient  for  the  speedy  reduction  of  their  debts. 
In  1773,  however,  their  debts,  instead  of  being  reduced,  were 
augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the  Treasury  iu  the  payment  of  the 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  another  to  the  Custom-house  for 
duties  unpaid,  by  a  large  debt  to  the  Bank  for  money  borrowed, 
and  by  a  fourth  for  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India,  and  wantonly 
accepted,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
IK)unds.  The  distress  which  these  accumulated  claims  brought  u{k>u 
them,  obliged  them  not  only  to  reduce  all  at  once  their  dividend  to 
six  per  cent.,  but  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  Govern- 
ment, and  to  supplicate,  first,  a  release  from  the  further  payment  of 
tlie  stipulated  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and,  secondly, 
a  loan  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand,  to  save  them  from  immediate 
bankruptcy.  The  g^eat  increase  of  their  fortune  had,  it  seems,  only 
served  to  furnish  their  servants  with  a  pretext  for  gp-eater  profusion, 
and  a  cover  for  greater  malversation,  than  in  proportion  even  to 
that  increase  of  fortune.  The  conduct  of  their  servants  in  India, 
and  the  general  state  of  their  affairs  both  in  India  and  in  Europe, 
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became  the  subjects  of  a  }mrliamcntary  inquiry ;   iu  oonscqucnce 
of  which  several  very  important  alterations  were  made  iu  Uie  con- 
stitution of  their  government^  both  at  home  and  abroad.     In  India, 
their  principal  settlements  of  Madras^  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which 
had  before  been  altogether  independent  of  one  another,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  governor-general,  assisted  by  a  council  of  four  assessors. 
Parliament  assuming  to  itself  the  first  nomination  of  this  governor 
and  council,  who  were  to  i*eside  at  Calcutta,  that  city  having  now 
become,  what  Madras  was  before,  the  most  important  of  tlie  English 
settlements  in  India.     Tlie  court  of  the  mayor  of  Calcutta,  origin- 
ally instituted  for  tl)c  trial  of  merciintile  causes  which  arose  iu 
the  city  and  neighbourhood,  had  gradually  extended  its  jurisdic- 
tion with  the  extension  of  the  empire.     It  was  now  reduced  and 
confined  to  the  original  purpose  of  its  institution.     Instead  of  it, 
a  new  supreme  court  of  judicature  was  established,  consisting  of 
a  chief  justice  and  three  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
In  Europe,  the  qualification  necessary  to  entitle  a  proprietor  to 
vote  at  their  general  courts  was  raised  from  five  hundred  pounds, 
the  original  price  of  a  share  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  to  a 
thousand  pounds.     In  order  to  vote  upon  this  qualification  too, 
it   was  declared   necessary  that   he  should   have  possessed   it,  if 
acquired  by  his  own  purchase,  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at  least 
one  year,  instead  of  six  months,  the  term  requisite  before.     The 
court  of  twenty-four  directors  had  before  been  chosen  annually, 
but  it  was  now  enacted  that  each  director  should,  for  the  future, 
be  chosen  for  four  years ;  six  of  them,  liowcver,  to  go  out  of  ofiico 
by  rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  re-chosen 
at  the  election  of  the  six  new  directors  for  the  ensuing  year.     In 
consequence  of  these  alterations,  the  courts,  both  of  the  proprietors 
and  directors,  it  was  expected,  would  be  likely  to  act  with  more 
dignity  and  steadiness  than  they  had  usually  done  before.     But 
it   seems   impossible,   by  any  alterations,  to   render  those   courts 
in  any  resi^ct  fit  to  govern,  or  even  to  share  in  the  government 
of  a  great  emj)ire ;  because  the  greater  part  of  their  membci*s  must 
always  have  too   little  interest  in   the  prosiHjrity  of  that  empire 
to  give  any  serious  attention  to  what  may  promote  it.     Frequently 
a  man  of  great,  sometimes  even  a  man  of  small  fortune,  is  willing 
to  purchase  a  thousand  pounds^  share  in  India  stock,  merely  for 
the  interest  which  he  expects  to  ae(|uire  by  a  vote  in  the  court 
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of  proprietors.  It  gives  him  a  share,  though  not  in  the  plunder, 
yet  in  the  api)ointment  of  the  plunderers  of  India;  the  court  of 
directors,  though  they  make  that  appointment,  being  necessarily 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  proprietors,  who  not  only 
elect  those  directors,  but  sometimes  overrule  the  appointments  of 
their  servants  in  India.  Provided  he  can  enjoy  this  influence  for 
a  few  years,  and  thereby  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  his  friends, 
he  frequently  cares  little  about  the  dividend,  or  even  about  the 
value  of  the  stock  U]>on  which  his  vole  is  founded.  Al>out  the 
prosperity  of  the  great  empire,  in  the  government  of  which  that 
vote  gives  him  a  share,  he  seldom  cares  at  all.  No  other  sovereigns 
ever  were,  or,  from  the  nature  of  things,  ever  could  be,  so  per- 
fectly indiflerent  about  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their  subjects, 
the  improvement  or  waste  of  their  dominions,  the  glory  or  disgrace 
of  their  administration,  as,  from  irresistible  moral  causes,  the 
greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of  such  a  mercantile  company  are, 
and  necessarily  must  be.  Tliis  indifference  too  was  more  likely 
to  be  increased  than  diminished  by  some  of  the  new  regulations, 
which  were  made  in  consequence  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 
By  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  example,  it  was 
declared,  that  when  the  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  lent 
to  the  company  by  Government  should  be  paid,  and  their  bond- 
debts  be  reduced  to  fifbeen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  they  might 
then,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  per  cent,  upon  their  capital ; 
and  that  whatever  remained  of  their  revenues  and  net  profits 
at.  home,  should  be  divided  into  four  parts;  three  of  them  to 
be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  the 
fourth  to  be  reserved  as  a  fund,  cither  for  the  further  reduction 
of  their  bond-debts,  or  for  the  discharge  of  other  contingent 
exigencies  which  the  company  might  labour  under.  But  if  the 
company  were  bad  stewards  and  bad  sovereigns  when  the  whole 
of  their  net  revenue  and  profits  belonged  to  themselves  and  wore  at 
their  own  disposal,  they  were  surely  not  likely  to  be  better  when 
three- fourths  of  them  were  to  belong  to  other  people,  and  the  other 
fourth,  though  to  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  yet  to  be 
so  under  the  inspection  and  wiUi  the  approbation  of  other  people.^ 

*  Soe  for  a  violent  Attack  on  thia  criti-  Oddly  enough ,  this  translation  i«  dedi- 
cimn  of  tho  East  India  Company,  Mickle*i  cated  to  the  Duke  of  Bucoleuch,  Smithy 
Lnmad,  Introduction,  p.  clxi.  md  edition.       patron. 
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It  might  be  more  agreeable  to  the  company  that  their  owu 
servants  and  dependants  should  have  either  the  pleasure  of  wasting 
or  the  profit  of  embezzling  whatever  surplus  might  remain^  after 
paying  the  proposed  dividend  of  eight  per  cent.^  than  that  it  should 
come  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  people  with  whom  those  resolutions 
could  scarce  fail  to  set  them^  in  some  measuii),  at  variance.  The 
interest  of  those  servants  and  dependants  might  so  far  predominate 
in  the  court  of  proprietors,  as  sometimes  to  dis|)osc  it  to  supjiort 
the  authors  of  depredations  which  had  been  committed^  in  direct 
violation  of  its  own  authority.  With  the  majority  of  proprietors, 
the  support  even  of  the  authority  of  their  own  court  might  some- 
times be  a  matter  of  less  consequence  than  the  support  of  those 
who  had  set  that  authority  at  defiance. 

The  regulations  of  1773^  accordingly^  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
disorders  of  the  company's  government  in  India.  Notwithstanding 
that,  during  a  momentary  fit  of  good  conduct,  they  had  at  one  time 
collected  into  the  treasury  of  Calcutta  more  than  three  millions 
sterling;  notwithstanding  that  they  had  afterwards  extended, 
either  their  dominion  or  their  depredations,  over  a  vast  accession 
of  some  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  countries  in  India;  all  was 
wasted  and  destroyed.  They  found  themselves  altogether  unpre- 
pared to  stop  or  resist  the  incursion  of  Hyder  Ali;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  those  disorders,  the  company  is  now  (1784)  in  greater 
distress  than  ever;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  immediate  bankruptcy, 
is  once  more  reduced  to  supplicate  the  assistance  of  Government. 
Different  plans  have  been  proposed  by  the  different  parties  in 
Parliament,  for  the  better  management  of  its  affairs.  And  all 
those  plans  seem  to  agree  in  supposing,  what  was  indeed  always 
abundantly  evident,  that  it  is  altogether  unfit  to  govern  its  territorial 
possessions.  Even  the  company  itself  seems  to  be  convinced  of  its 
own  incapacity  so  far,  and  seems,  upon  that  account,  willing  to  give 
them  up  to  Government. 

With  the  right  of  possessing  forts  and  garrisons  in  distant  and 
barbarous  countries,  is  necessarily  connected  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war  in  those  countries.  Tliu  joint-stock  companies  which 
have  had  the  one  right,  have  conbtantly  exercised  the  other,  and 
have  frequently  had  it  expressly  conferred  upon  them.  How 
unjustly,  how  capriciously,  how  cruelly  they  have  commonly 
exercised  it,  is  too  well  known  fVoni  recent  experience. 
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WlicMi  a  comimny  of  inereliants  undertake^  at  tlicir  own  risk  aud 
expense,  to  establish  a  new  trade  with  some  remote  and  barbarous 
nation,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint- 
stock  company^  and   to   grant  them^  in  case  of  their  success,  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a  certain  number  of  years.     It  is  the 
easiest  and  most  natural  way  in  which  the  State  can  recompense 
them   for  hazarding   a   dangerous  and   expensive   experiment,  of 
which  the  public  is  afterwards  to  reap  the  benefit.     A  temporary 
monopoly  of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated  u)K)n  the  same  principles 
upon  which  a  like  monopoly  of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its 
inventor^  and  that  of  a  new  book  to  its  author.     But  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  the  monopoly  ought  certainly  to  determine; 
the  forts  and  garrisons^  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  any, 
to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  Government^  their  value  to  be  paid 
to  the  company,  and  the  trade  to  be  laid  open  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  St^ite.    Hy  a  per})etual  monojwly,  all  the  other  subjects  of  the 
State  are  taxed  very  absurdly  in  two  diflTerent  ways :  first,  by  the 
high  price  of  goods,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  they  could 
buy  much  cheaper ;  and,  secondly,  by  their  total  exclusion  from  a 
branch  of  business  which  it  might  be  both  convenient  and  pro- 
fitable for  many  of  them  to  carry  on.     It  is  for  the  most  worthless 
of  all  purposes  too  that  they  are  taxed  in  this  manner.    It  is  merely 
to  enable  the  company  to  support  the  negligence,  profusion,  and 
malversation  of  their  own  servants,  whose  disorderly  conduct  seldom 
allows  the  dividend  of  the  company  to  exceed  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit  in  trades  which  are  altogether  free,  and  very  frequently  makes 
it  fall  even  a  good  deal  short  of  that  rate.     Without  a  monopoly, 
however,  a  joint-stock  company,  it  would  appear  from  experience, 
cannot  long  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade.     To  buy  in  one 
market,    in   order   to    sell,    with   profit,   in   another,   when   there 
are    many   competitors   in    both;    to   watch    over  not    only   the 
occasional  variations  in    the  demand,  but  the  much  greater  and 
more   frequent   variations   in  the   competition,   or   in   the   supply 
which  that  demand  is  likely  to   get  from   other  people,   and   to 
suit  with  dexterity  and  judgment  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  each  assortment  of  goods  to  all  these  circumstances,  is  a  species 
of  warfare  of  which  the  operations  are  continually  changing,  and 
which  can  scarce  ever  be  conducted  successfully,  without  such  an 
unremitting  exertion  of  vigilance  and  attention  as  cannot  long  be 
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expected  from  the  directors  of  a  joint-stock  company.  The  East 
India  Company^  upon  the  redemption  of  their  funds^  and  the 
expiration  of  their  exclusive  privilege^  have  a  rights  by  Act  of 
Parliament^  to  continue  a  corporation  with  a  joint  stock,  and  to 
trade  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  the  East  Indies  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects.  But  in  this  situation,  the  su{)erior 
vigilance  and  attention  of  private  adventurers  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, soon  make  them  weary  of  the  trade. 

An  eminent  French  author,  of  great  knowledge  in  matters  of  po- 
litical economy,  the  Abb^  Moi*ellet/  gives  a  list  of  fifly-five  joint- 
stock  companies  for  foreign  trade,  which  have  been  established  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  since  the  year  j6oo,  and  which,  according 
to  him,  have  all  failed  from  mismanagement,  notwithstanding  they 
had  exclusive  privileges.  He  has  been  misinformed  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  two  or  throe  of  them,  which  were  not  joint-stock 
companies  and  have  not  failed.  But,  in  compensation,  there  have 
been  several  joint-stock  companies  which  have  failed,  and  which  he 
has  omitted. 

The  only  trades  which  it  seems  possible  for  a  joint-stock  coniimuy 
to  carry  on  successfully,  without  an  exclusive  privilege,  arc  those 
of  which  all  the  operations  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  what  is 
called  a  routine,  or  to  such  a  uniformity  of  method  as  admits  of 
little  or  no  variation.  Of  this  kind  is,  first,  the  banking  trade; 
secondly,  the  trade  of  insurance  from  lire,  and  from  sea  risk  and 
capture  in  time  of  war;  thirdly,  the  trade  of  making  and  main- 
taining a  navigable  cut  or  canal ;  and,  fourthly,  the  similar  trade  of 
bringing  water  for  the  supply  of  a  great  city.^ 

Though  the  princi])lcs  of  the  banking  trude  may  appear  somewhat 
abstruse,  the  practice  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  strict  rules. 


*  Smith  18  probably  referring  to  Morel- 
let's  Situation  Actuelle  de  la  Conipognie 
des  Indea.     Parii,  1 769. 

'  Other  and  aimilar  kimld  of  joint-stock 
enterprises  will  present  themselves  to  the 
reader's  mind,  as  for  example  railwajrs, 
telegraph  companies,  and  gas  supply. 
Bat  even  in  these,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  rule  appears  which  was  stated 
above,  that  investments  of  capital  made 
by  those  who  exercise  no  supervision  over 
such  investments,  do  not,  apart  from  risk, 
return  a  Ixurger  amount  of  interest  tlian 
the  average  rate.  But  they  have  besides 
Ml   additioual    disadvantage,    that   their 


apparent  or  occasional  profits  eipoee 
them  peculiarly  to  competition,  and  the 
privilege  which  Parliament  confers  upon 
theui  makes  them  liable,  or  has  made 
them  liable,  to  enormous  parliamentary 
extortion.  This  is  notably  the  fact  in 
the  case  of  railways.  Hence  comes  a 
growing  opinion  that  such  kinds  of 
business,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
banking,  should  be  assumed  by  tiovem- 
ment,  aud  that  in  all  cases  the  greatest 
publicity  should  be  given  to  the  aocuuntai 
between  the  directoi-s,  the  shareholders* 
and  the  public. 
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Ti)  cli»i):irt  ii|M)n  any  (KM%'i8ioii  rrom  llioso  nilos,  in  conso()uenco  of 
some  flattering  speculation  of  extraordinary  gain,  is  almost  always 
extremely  dangerous,  and  frequently  fatal  to  the  banking  company 
which  attempts  it.  But  the  constitution  of  joint-stock  companies 
renders  them  in  general  more  tenacious  of  established  rules  than 
any  private  copartnery.  Such  companies^  therefore,  seem  extremely 
well  fitted  for  this  trade.  The  principal  banking  companies  in 
Europe,  accordingly,  are  joint-stock  companies,  many  of  which 
manage  their  trade  very  successfully  without  any  exclusive  privilege. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  no  other  exclusive  privilege,  except  that 
no  other  banking  company  in  England  shall  consist  of  more  than 
six  persons.^  The  two  banks  of  Edinburgh  are  joint-stock  com- 
panies without  any  exclusive  privilege. 

The  value  of  the  risk,  either  from  fire,  or  from  loss  by  sea,  or  by 
capture,  though  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  calculated  very  exactly, 
admits,  however,  of  such  a  gross  estimation  a«  renders  it,  in  some 
degree,  ixxlucible  to  strict  rule  and  method.  Tlie  trade  of  insurance, 
therefore,  may  be  carried  on  successfully  by  a  joint-stock  company, 
without  any  exclusive  privilege.  Neither  the  Ix>ndon  Assurance  nor 
the  lioyal  Exchange  Assurance  Companies  have  any  such  privilege.* 

When  a  navigable  cut  or  canal  has  been  once  made,  the  manage- 
ment of  it  becomes  quite  simple  and  easy,  and  is  reducible  to  strict 
rule  and  method.  Even  the  making  of  it  is  so,  as  it  may  be  con- 
tracted for  with  undertakers  at  so  much  a  mile,  and  so  much  a  lock. 


*  At  present  (1869)  it  has  lost  this 
privilege.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
gained  by  the  fact  that  it  alone  is  em- 
powered to  i.«8ue  notes  on  public  securities 
and  bullion,  the  amount  of  such  issue 
l>cing  fixed  by  the  Art  of  1844  as  i^^rds 
securities,    and    constrained    to   vary    in 

Croportion  to  its  state  of  bullion.  Such 
anks  as  were  in  existence  before  1844 
are  allowed  to  continue  their  issues  in  a 
liniitiMl  fonn.  Tho  lUink,  however,  gains 
a  far  more  important  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  virtually  master  of  tho  rate 
of  discount,  and  therefore  is  able  to  exact 
higher  terms  of  accommodation  whenever 
its  own  stAte  of  bullion  is  diminished  by 
an  adverse  stat-e  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 
In  other  words,  when  its  own  resources 
are  lessened  and  its  liabilities  increased, 
it  gains  its  greatest  profits. 

*  The  art  of  the  actuary,  whether  ho 
deals  with  marine,  fire,  or  life  insurance, 


has  been  greatly  improved  daring  the  last 
century.  Improvements  in  shipbuilding, 
in  the  art  of  navigation,  in  hydrography 
and  the  like,  have  assisted  the  mechanism 
of  marine  insurance.  The  careful  sub- 
division of  risks,  and  tho  insertion  nf 
cautiously  wonled  covenants  in  poUciea, 
have  made  fire  insurance  a  matter  of 
scientific  exnotness,  while  the  nume- 
rous and  carefully  prepared  tables,  de- 
signating tho  expectancy  of  life,  have 
made  the  business  of  lira  insunuioe  fiu> 
easier.  The  real  risk  wbk;h  this  kind  of 
business  runs,  like  that  which  banking 
rtins,  is  fraud  or  folly  on  the  pari  of  the 
managers — a  risk,  I  presume,  which 
human  affairs  constantly  incur,  but  which 
may  be  obviated  in  part,  at  least,  by 
publicity,  and  by  the  punishments  which 
a  well-cfevised  bankruptcy  law  ought  to 
inflict  on  commercial  crimes. 
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The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  a  catial^  an  aqueduct,  or  a  great  pipe 
for  bringing  water  to  supply  a  great  city.  Such  undertakings^ 
therefore^  may  be,  and  accordingly  frequently  are,  very  successhilly 
managed  by  joint-stock  companies  without  any  exclusive  privilege. 

To  establish  a  joint-stock  company,  however,  for  any  undertaking, 
merely  because  such  a  company  might  be  capable  of  managing  it 
successfully ;  or  to  exempt  a  particular  set  of  dealers  from  some  of 
the  general  laws  which  take  place  with  regard  to  all  their  neigh- 
bours, merely  because  they  might  be  capable  of  thriving  if  they 
had  such  an  exemption,  would  certainly  not  be  reasonable.^  To 
render  such  an  establishment  perfectly  reasonable,  with  the  circum- 
stance of  being  reducible  to  strict  rule  and  method,  two  other  circum- 
stances ought  to  concur.  First,  it  ought  to  appear  with  the  clearest 
evidence,  that  the  undertaking  is  of  greater  and  more  general 
utility  than  the  greater  part  of  common  trades;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  requires  a  greater  capital  than  can  easily  be  collected  into 
a  private  copartnery.  If  a  moderate  capital  was  sufficient,  the  great 
utility  of  the  undertaking  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
establishing  a  joint-stock  company;  because,  in  this  case,  the 
demand  for  what  it  was  to  produce  would  readily  and  easily  be 
supplied  by  private  adventurers.  In  the  four  trades  above  men- 
tioned, both  those  circumstances  concur. 

Tlie  great  and  general  utility  of  the  banking  trade,  when  pru- 
dently managed,  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  Second  Book  of 
this  Inquiry.  But  a  public  bank  which  is  to  sup^)ort  public  credit, 
and  upon  particular  emergencies  to  advance  to  Government  the 
whole  produce  of  a  tax,  to  the  amount  perhaps  of  several  millions, 
a  year  or  two  before  it  comes  in,  requires  a  greater  capital  than  can 
easily  be  collected  into  any  private  copartnery. 

The  trade  of  insurance  gives  great  security  to  the  fortunes  of 
private  })eople,  and   by  dividing  among  a  great  many  that  loss 


*  The  most  notable  departure  from  the 
rule  laiil  down  in  thU  passage,  ii  the 
concession,  under  certain  precautions,  not 
always  sufficient,  uf  the  principle  of 
limited  liability  tu  the  Hltarcholders  in 
various  iuduHtnal  avocations.  The  plea 
for  this  concession  is  twofold  :  first,  that  of 
public  advantage,  it  bein^  argued  tJiat  this 
system  renders  the  application  of  capital 
and  industry  more  easy  and  general ;  and 
next,  tliat  of  granting  a  qualified  pro- 
tcctiou  to  innocent  shareholders,  who  are 


thus  relieved  from  any  liability  beyond 
the  amount  subscribed  for  in  Uie  sharM 
which  stand  in  their  names.  It  is  well 
known  that  joint-stock  enterprise  has 
matlo  a  prodigious  start  under  this  licenoe. 
Unluckily,  the  ex{>erimcnt  has  not  been 
very  successful,  for  commercial  dishonestj 
has  been  more  rife  in  tlieso  undertakings 
than  in  others.  The  fact  is,  there  la 
another  thin^  needed — a  searching  in- 
vestigation into  the  afftvirs  of  all  such 
companies,  whenever  they  are  wound  up. 
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which  would  ruin  nn  individual^  makes  it  fall  light  and  easy  upon 
the  whole  society.  In  order  to  give  this  security,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  insurers  should  have  a  very  large  capital.  Before 
the  estahlishment  of  the  two  joint-stock  companies  for  insurance  in 
London,  a  list,  it  is  said,  was  laid  before  the  Attorney-General  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  private  insurers  who  had  failed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years. 

That  navigable  cuts  and  canals,  and  the  works  which  arc  some- 
times necessary  for  supplying  a  great  city  with  water,  are  of  great 
and  general  utility,  while  at  the  same  time  they  frequently  require 
a  greater  expense  than  suits  the  fortunes  of  private  people,  is 
sufllcicntly  obvious. 

Except  the  four  trades  above  mentioned,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
recollect  any  other  in  which  all  the  three  circumstances,  requisite 
for  rendering  reasonable  the  establishment  of  a  joint-stock  company, 
concur.  The  Knglish  Copper  Company  of  liondon,  the  Ijcad  Smelt- 
ing Company,  the  Glass  Grinding  Company,  have  not  even  the 
pretext  of  any  great  or  singular  utility  in  the  object  which  they 
pursue;  nor  does  the  pursuit  of  that  object  seem  to  require  any 
expense  unsuitable  to  the  fortunes  of  many  private  men.  Whether 
the  trade  which  those  companies  carry  on  is  reducible  to  such  strict 
rule  and  method  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  management  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  or  whether  they  have  any  reason  to  boast  of  their 
extraordinary  profits,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  The  Mine-Adven- 
turers Company  has  been  long  ago  bankrupt.  A  share  in  the 
stock  of  the  British  Linen  Company  of  Edinburgh  sells,  at  present, 
very  much  below  par,  though  less  so  than  it  did  some  years  ago. 
The  joint-stock  companies,  which  are  established  for  the  public- 
spirited  purpose  of  promoting  some  particular  manufacture,  over  and 
above  managing  their  own  affairs  ill,  to  the  diminution  of  the 
general  stock  of  the  society,  can  in  other  respects  scarce  ever  fail  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Notwithstanding  the  most  upright 
intentions,  the  unavoidable  partiality  of  their  directors  to  particular 
branches  of  the  manufacture,  of  which  the  undertakers  mislead  and 
impose  upon  them,  is  a  real  discouragement  to  the  rest,  and  neces- 
sarily breaks,  more  or  less,  that  natural  proportion  which  would 
otherwise  establish  itself  between  judicious  industry  and  profit,  and 
which,  to  the  general  industry  of  the  country,  is  of  all  encourage- 
ments the  greatest  and  the  most  effectual. 
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Aeticlb  II. 
Of  the  Expense  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  Youth. 

The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  youth  may^  in  the  same 
manner^  furnish  a  revenue  sufficient  for  defraying  their  own  expense. 
The  fee  or  honorary  which  tlio  scholar  iwiys  to  the  master  natui-ally 
constitutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  the  master  does  not  arise  altogether 
from  this  natural  revenue,  it  still  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  ho 
derived  from  tlmt  general  revenue  of  the  society,  of  which  the 
colleotion  and  application  is,  in  most  countries,  assigned  to  the 
executive  power.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  accordingly, 
the  endowment  of  schools  and  colleges  makes  either  no  charge  upon 
that  general  revenue,  or  hut  a  very  small  one.  It  everywhere  arises 
chiefly  from  some  local  or  provincial  revenue,  from  the  rent  of  some 
landed  estate,  or  from  the  interest  of  some  sum  of  money  allotted 
and  put  under  the  nmnagement  of  trustees  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose, sometimes  by  the  sovereign  himself,  and  sometimes  by  some 
private  donor,* 

Have  those  public  endowments  contributed  in  general  to  promote 
the  end  of  their  institution  ?  Have  they  contributed  to  encourage 
the  diligence  and  to  improve  the  abilities  of  the  teachers  ?  Have 
they  directed  the  course  of  education  towards  objects  more  useful, 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public,  than  those  to  which  it 
would  naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord  ?  It  should  not  seem 
vory  difiicult  to  give  at  least  a  probable  answer  to  each  of  those 
questions. 

In  every  profession,  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
exercise  it  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  they  are  under 
of  making  that  exertion.      This  necessity  is  greatest  with  those  to 


'  In  Uie  vast  variety  of  instancefl,  the 
endowments  of  univenities,  colleges,  and 
schools  have  been  the  gift  of  private  per- 
sons. Tlic  State  has  rarely  given  Any- 
thing, the  monarch  not  much  more.  Of 
all  the  colleges  in  Oxford,  one  only  was 
the  actual  endowment  of  a  king,  and 
this  was  only  the  re-grant  of  a  small 
quantity  of  that  which  had  been  pre- 
viously grantdl  by  a  subject.     In  Cam- 


bridge, one  college  also  is  the  foundation 
of  a  monarch ;  but  this  was  basetl  on 
older  foundations,  the  additional  funds 
having  been  supplioil  from  the  relics  of 
conventual  estates.  Tlie  same  fitcts  gene- 
rally apply  to  schools.  Not  tliat  tiierti* 
fure  the  Legislature  is  not  equiublv 
justified  in  meddling  with  them.  All 
perpetual  grants  must  be  subject  to  tho 
control  or  nuKliBcatiou  of  law. 
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wlifim  (lie  cinolunicnis  of  their  profession  arc  the  only  source  from 
which  they  expect  their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and 
subsistence.  In  onler  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or  even  to  get  this 
subsistence,  they  must,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  execute  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  of  a  known  value ;  and,  where  the  competition  is 
free,  the  rivalship  of  competitors,  who  are  all  endeavouring  to  jostle 
one  another  out  of  employment,  obliges  every  man  to  endeavour  to 
execute  his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  exactness.  The  greatness 
of  the  objects  which  are  to  be  acquired  by  success  in  some  particular 
professions  may,  no  doubt,  sometimes  animate  the  exertion  of  a  few 
men  of  extraordinary  spirit  and  ambition.  Oreat  objects,  however, 
are  evidently  not  necessary  in  onler  to  occasion  the  greatest  exer- 
tions, llivalship  and  emulation  render  excellency,  even  in  mean 
professions,  an  object  of  ambition,  and  frequently  occasion  the  very 
greatest  exertions.  Great  objects,  on  the  contrary,  alone  and 
unsnpjK>rted  by  the  necessity  of  application,  have  seldom  been  suffi- 
cient to  occasion  any  considerable  exertion.  In  England,  success  in 
the  profession  of  the  law  leads  to  some  very  great  objects  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  yet  how  few  men,  bom  to  easy  fortunes,  have  ever  in 
this  country  been  eminent  in  that  profession  I 

The  endowments  of  schools  and  colleges  have  necessarily 
diminished  more  or  less  the  necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers. 
Their  subsistence,  so  far  as  it  arises  from  their  salaries,  is  evidently 
derived  from  a  fund  altogether  independent  of  their  success  and 
reputation  in  their  particular  professions. 

In  some  universities  the  salary  makes  but  a  part,  and  frequently 
but  a  small  part,  of  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the 
greater  part  arises  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils.  The 
necessity  of  application,  though  always  more  or  less  diminished,  is 
not  in  this  case  entirely  taken  away.  Reputation  in  his  profession 
is  still  of  some  importance  to  him,  and  he  still  has  some  dependency 
upon  the  affection,  gratitude,  and  favourable  report  of  those  who 
have  attended  upon  his  instructions;  and  Uiese  favourable  senti- 
ments he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  so  well  as  by  deserving  them, 
that  is,  by  the  abilities  and  diligence  with  which  he  discharges 
every  part  of  his  duty. 

In  other  universities  the  teacher  is  prohibited  from  receiving  any 
honorary  or  fee  from  his  pupils,  and  his  salary  constitutes  the  whole 
of  the  revenue  which  he  derives  from  his  office.     Ilis  interest  is,  in 
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this  case,  set  as  directly  in  opposition  to  his  duty  as  it  is  possible  to 
set  it.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at  his  ease 
as  he  can;  and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be  precisely  the  same, 
whether  he  does  or  does  not  perform  some  very  laborious  duty,  it  is 
certainly  his  interest,  at  least  as  interest  is  vulgarly  understood, 
either  to  neglect  it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is  subject  to  some  authority 
which  will  not  suffer  him  to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as  careless  and 
slovenly  a  manner  as  that  auUiority  will  permit.  If  he  is  natunilly 
active  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  is  his  interest  to  employ  that  activity 
in  any  way,  from  which  he  can  derive  some  advantage,  rather  tlum 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which  he  can  derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides  in  the  body  corpo- 
rate, the  college  or  university  of  which  he  himself  is  a  member, 
and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  him- 
self, persons  who  either  are  or  ought  to  be  teachers,  they  are  likely 
to  make  a  common  cause,  to  be  all  very  indulgpent  to  one  another, 
and  every  man  to  consent  that  his  neighbour  may  neglect  his  duty, 
provided  he  himself  is  allowed  to  neglect  his  own.  In  the  University 
of  Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have  for  these 
many  years  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching.  ^ 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides,  not  so  much  in  the 
body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  in  some  other  extraneous 
persons,  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  example ;  in  the  governor 
of  the  province,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  minister  of  state ;  it  is  not 
indeed  in  this  case  very  likely  that  he  will  be  suffered  to  neglect  his 
duty  altogether.  All  that  such  superiors,  however,  can  force  him  to 
do,  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  cei*tain  number  of  hours,  that  is, 
to  give  a  certain  number  of  lectures  in  the  week  or  in  the  year. 
What  those  lectures  shall  be,  must  still  depend  upon  the  diligence 
of  tlie  teacher ;  and  that  diligence  is  likely  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  motives  which  he  has  for  exerting  it.     An  extraneous  jurisdic- 


'  The  condition  of  Oxford  during  the 
neven  yean  in  which  Adam  Smith  resided 
at  Balliol  College  was  lower  than  at  any 
period  of  its  history.  Nominal  orthodoxy 
was  secured  hy  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
nominal  allegiance  by  thu  oatlis  of  supre- 
macy, abjuration,  and  political  fidelity  to 
the  reigning  house.  But  the  University 
swarmed  with  profligates,  was  a  nest  of 
noisy  Jacobites,  and  was  at  the  meanest 
literary  ebb.  Its  revival  hardly  commenced 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  ui*;litconth  cen- 


tury, when  the  examinations  for  degrees 
became  something  better  than  a  mere 
£ikrce.  But  the  public  teachers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  some  exceptions,  received 
their  salaries  and  neglected  their  duties, 
up  to  the  reform  of  1854.  Tliat  reform, 
though  far  from  perfect,  stimulated  to 
some  extent  the  academical  conscience, 
and  has  induced  some  important  changes. 
But  the  Univerbities  will  never  be  really 
national  till  they  cease  to  be  the  tools  of 
politiciil  and  ecclesiastical  ascoudancy. 
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lion  of  this  kind,  besides,  is  liable  to  be  exercised  both  ignorautly 
and  capriciously.  In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  discretionary,  and 
the  persons  who  exercise  it,  neither  attending  upon  the  lectures  of 
the  teacher  themselves,  nor  perhaps  understanding  the  sciences 
which  it  is  his  business  to  teach,  are  seldom  capable  of  exercising  it 
with  judgment.  From  the  insolence  of  office  too  they  are  frequently 
indifferent  how  they  exercise  it,  and  are  very  apt  to  censure  or 
deprive  him  of  his  office  wantonly,  and  without  any  just  cause. 
Tlie  person  subject  to  such  jurisdiction  is  necessarily  degraded  by  it, 
and,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  respectable,  is  rendered  one  of 
the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  persons  in  the  society.  It  is  by 
powerful  protection  only  that  he  can  effectually  guard  himself 
against  the  bad  usage  to  which  he  is  at  all  times  exposed;  and  this 
protection  he  is  most  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability  or  diligence  in 
his  profession,  but  by  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  his  superiors, 
and  by  being  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  to  that  will  the  rights, 
the  interest,  and  the  honour  of  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  Whoever  has  attended  for  any  considerable  time  to  the 
administration  of  a  French  university,  must  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  the  effects  which  naturally  result  from  an  arbitrary  and 
ex trnncous  jurisdiction  of  this  kind.^ 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  of  students  to  any  college  or 
university,  independent  of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers, 
tends  more  or  less  to  diminish  the  necessity  of  that  merit  or 
reputation. 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity, 
when  they  can  be  obtained  only  by  residing  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  certain  universities,  necessarily  force  a  certain  number  of 
students  to  such  universities,  indei)endent  of  the  merit  or  reputation 
of  the  teachers.  The  privileges  of  graduates  are  a  sort  of  statutes  of 
apprenticeship,  which  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
education,  just  as  the  other  statutes  of  apprenticeship  have  to  that 
of  arts  and  manufactures.^ 


^  The  objection  which  Smith  mAkM  to 
the  conduct  of  French  unlTemities  still 
remainfi.  In  this  countnr  the  case  is 
diflerent,  ofRcial  persons  being  more  likely 
to  err  on  the  sicle  of  negligence,  than  of 
caprice  or  oppression.  Nor  does  a  bigoted 
or  tyrannical  spirit,  when  it  is  occasionally 
exhibited  by  Churchmen  or  partisans,  do 


much  harm  to  its  object,  or  effect  much 
more  than  a  rational  animosity  against 
institntions  which  are  penrerted  to  ma- 
lignant and  selfish  ends. 

'  These  privileges,  never  defensible,  and 
always  odious,  have  ceased.  Apart  from 
the  social  advantages  which  they  |pve,  or 
from    the    reputation    which    suocealbl 
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The  charitable  foundations  of  scholarships^  exhibitions^  bursaries, 
&c.  necessarily  attach  a  certain  number  of  students  to  certain 
colleges,  independent  altogether  of  the  merit  of  those  particular 
colleges.  Were  the  students  upon  such  charitable  foundations  left 
free  to  choose  what  college  they  liked  best,  such  liberty  might  per- 
haps contribute  to  excite  some  emulation  among  different  colleges. 
A  regulation^  on  the  contrary,  which  prohibited  even  the  indepen- 
dent members  of  every  particular  college  from  leaving  it^  and  going 
to  any  other,  without  leave  first  asked  and  obtained  of  that  which 
they  meant  to  abandon,  would  tend  very  much  to  extinguish  that 
emulation.^ 

If  in  each  college  the  tutor  or  teacher,  who  was  to  instruct  each 
student  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  should  not  be  voluntarily  chosen  by 
the  student,  but  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  college  ;  and  if,  in 
case  of  neglect,  inability,  or  bad  usage,  the  student  should  not  be 
allowed  to  change  him  for  another,  without  leave  first  asked  and 
obtained ;  such  a  regulation  would  not  only  tend  very  much  to 
extinguish  all  emulation  among  the  different  tutors  of  the  same 
college,  but  to  diminish  very  much  in  all  of  them  the  necessity  of 
diligence  and  of  attention  to  their  respective  pupils.  Such  teachers, 
though  very  well  paid  by  their  students,  might  be  as  much  disposed 
to  neglect  them,  as  those  who  are  not  paid  by  them  at  all,  or  who 
have  no  other  recompense  but  their  salury. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  it  must  be  nn  unplea- 
sant thing  to  him  to  be  conscious,  while  he  is  lecturing  his  students, 
that  he  is  either  speaking  or  reading  nonsense,  or  what  is  very  little 
better  than  nonsense.  It  must  too  be  unpleasant  to  him  to  observe 
the  greater  part  of  his  students  desert  his  leeliires,  or  perhaps  nttend 
upon  them  with  plain  enough  marks  of  neglect,  contempt,  and 
derision.  If  he  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  give  a  certain  number  of 
lectures,  these  motives  alone,  without  any  other  interest,  might  dis- 
pose him  to  take  some  pains  to  give  tolerably  good  ones.     Several 


competition  affords,  acaileinical  degrees 
confer  no  monopoly  on  their  possessor. 
It  does  not  follow  that  their  intrinsic 
value  has  fallen,  because  they  no  longer 
bestow  monopolies,  or  form  the  condi- 
tions under  which  certain  eui))loymentH 
may  be  carried  on. 

'  The  I^iudiun  Statutes  of  Oxfonl  for- 
l*ad  emigration  from  onu  c«dlegu  to  an- 
other,  except  iintlur  certain  C(»ndilions. 


The  colleges,  anxious  to  maintain  their 
monopoly  and  to  let  their  rooms,  exag- 
gerated, under  the  pretence  of  discipline, 
the  strictness  of  those  rules.  To  some 
extent  the  mischief  of  this  iK>licy  wais 
obviated  by  the  emulation  of  the  l>ettur 
colleges.  But  it  still  forms  a  powerful 
means  for  protecting  thu  negligence  or 
iiiditrurcnce  of  thu  ntoru  careless  societies. 
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different  expedients,  liowcvcr,  may  be  fnllen  upon  which  will 
effectually  blunt  the  edge  of  all  those  inciteroentfl  to  diligence.  The 
teacher,  instead  of  explaining  to  his  pupils  himself  the  science  in 
which  he  proposes  to  instruct  them,  may  read  some  book  upon  it ; 
and  if  this  book  is  written  in  a  foreign  and  dead  language,  by  inter- 
preting it  to  them  into  their  own ;  or,  what  would  give  him  still 
less  trouble,  by  making  them  interpret  it  to  him,  and  by  now  and 
then  making  an  occasional  remark  upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himself 
that  he  is  giving  a  lecture.  The  slightest  degree  of  knowledge  and 
application  will  enable  him  to  do  this  without  exposing  himself  to 
contempt  or  derision,  or  saying  anything  that  is  really  foolish, 
absurd,  or  ridiculous.  The  discipline  of  the  college,  at  the  same 
time,  may  enable  him  to  force  all  his  pupils  to  the  most  regular 
attendance  upon  this  sham  lecture,  and  to  maintain  the  most 
decent  and  respectful  behaviour  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
|H»rf()rninnce. 

The  discipline  of  colleges  and  universities  is  in  general  contrived, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  but  for  the  interest,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  for  the  case  of  the  masters.  Its  object  is,  in  all 
cases,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  master,  and,  whether  ho 
neglects  or  performs  his  duty,  to  oblige  the  students  in  all  cases  to 
Ix^have  to  him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and 
ability.  It  seems  to  presume  perfect  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  one 
order,  and  the  greatest  weakness  and  folly  in  the  other.  Where  the 
masters,  however,  really  jjcrform  their  duty,  there  are  no  examples, 
I  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  students  ever  neglect  theirs. 
No  discipline  is  ever  requisite  to  force  attendance  upon  lectures 
which  arc  really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  well  known  wherever 
any  snch  lectures  are  given.  Force  and  restraint  may,  no  doubt,  be 
in  some  degree  requisite  in  order  to  oblige  children  or  very  young 
boys  to  attend  to  those  parts  of  education  which  it  is  thought 
necessary  for  them  to  acquire  during  that  early  period  of  life ;  but 
after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  provided  the  master  does  his 
duty,  force  or  restraint  can  scarce  ever  be  necessary  to  carry  on  any 
part  of  education.  Such  is  the  generosity  of  the  greater  part  of 
young  men,  that,  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  neglect  or  despise 
the  instructions  of  their  master,  provided  he  shows  some  serious 
intention  of  being  of  use  to  them,  they  are  generally  inclined  to 
pardon  a  great  deal  of  incorrectness  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
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and  someiimeB  eren  to  oonoeal  from  the  public  a  good  deal  of  gross 
Degligenoe. 

Those  parts  of  education^  it  is  to  be  ob:>ervod^  for  the  teadung 
of  which  there  are  no  public  institutions^  are  generally  the  best 
taught.  When  a  young  man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  school 
he  does  not,  indeed,  always  learn  to  fence  or  to  dance  very  well ;  boi 
he  seldom  &ils  of  learning  to  fence  or  to  dance.  The  good  effects 
of  the  riding  school  are  not  commonly  so  evident.  The  expense  of 
a  riding  school  is  so  great,  that  in  most  places  it  is  a  public  institu- 
tion. The  three  most  essential  parts  of  literary  education— to  read^ 
write,  and  account,  it  still  continues  to  be  more  common  to  acquire 
in  private  than  in  public  schools ;  and  it  very  seldom  happens  that 
anybody  fails  of  acquiring  them  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  acquire  them. 

In  England  the  public  schools  are  much  less  corrupted  than  the 
universities.  In  the  schools  the  youth  are  taught,  or  at  least  may 
be  taught,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  is,  everything  which  the  masters 
pretend  to  teach,  or  which  it  is  cxixK^tcd  they  should  teach.  In 
the  univerbilics  the  youth  neither  arc  tuught,  nor  always  can  find 
any  proper  means  of  being  taught,  the  sciences,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  those  incorporated  bodies  to  teach.  The  reward  of  the 
schoolmaster  in  most  cases  depends  principally,  in  some  cases  almost 
entirely,  upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  of  his  scliolars.  Schools  have 
110  exclusive  privileges.  In  order  to  obtain  the  honours  of  gradua- 
tion, it  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  should  bring  a  certificate  of 
his  having  studied  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  public  school.  If 
upon  examination  he  appears  to  understand  what  is  taught  there, 
no  questions  are  usked  about  the  place  where  he  learnt  it. 

The  parts  of  education  which  are  commonly  taught  in  univer- 
sities it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  are  not  very  well  taught.  But 
had  it  not  been  for  those  institutions  they  would  not  have  been 
commonly  taught  at  all,  and  both  the  individual  and  the  pubhc 
would  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of  those  important 
parts  of  education.* 

^  Tbe  author  has  here  hit  on  the  chief,  claims,  those  who  minister  to  the  higher 

indeed  the  only,  justification   of  educa-  education  of  the  country,  or  develop  it« 

tional  endowments.     They  are  a  negative  capacities  in  other  ways  than  those,  Ui« 

answer  to  the  question,  Does  the  public  procetis  of  which  can  be  or  is  appropriated 

at  large  caru  to  adc(|iiatcly  rcniuncruto,  by  the  person  who  gives  his  attention  to 

uveii  upon  a  modtst  assertion  of    their  such  objecta  ?     A  man  who  makes  a  dig- 
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The  present  universities  of  Europe  were  originally,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  instituted  for  the  education 
of  Churchmen.  They  were  founded  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
and  were  so  entirely  under  his  immediate  protection,  that  their  mem- 
bers, whether  masters  or  students,  had  all  of  them  what  was  then 
called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  were  exempted  from  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  the  countries  in  which  their  respective  universities 
were  situated,  and  were  amenable  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals. 
What  was  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  those  universities  was, 
suitable  to  the  end  of  their  institution,  cither  theology,  or  something 
that  was  merely  preparatory  to  theology. 

When  Christianity  was  first  osUiblishcd  by  law,  a  corrupt^^d  Jjatin 
had  become  the  common  language  of  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe. 
Hie  service  of  the  Church  accordingly,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  which  was  read  in  churches,  were  both  in  that  corrupted 
Ijatin,  that  is,  in  the  common  language  of  the  countiy.  After  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  who  overturned  the  Roman 
empire,  Latin  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  any  part  of 
Europe.  But  the  reverence  of  the  people  naturally  preserves  the 
established  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  long  after  the  circum- 
stiiices  which  first  introduced  and  rendered  them  reasonable  arc  no 
more.  Though  Latin,  therefore,  was  no  longer  understood  any- 
where by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole  service  of  the 
Church  still  continued  to  be  performed  in  that  knguage.  Two 
different  languages  were  thus  established  in  Europe,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  ancient  Egypt:  a  language  of  the  priests  and  a 
language  of  the  people ;  a  sacred  and  a  profane ;  a  learned  and  an 
unlearne<l  language.  But  it  was  necessnry  that  the  priests  should 
understand  something  of  that  sacred  and  learned  language  in  which 
they  were  to  officiate  \  and  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  there- 
fore made,  from  the  beginning,  an  essential  part  of  university 
education. 

It  was  not  so  with  that  either  of  the  Greek  or  of  the  Hebrew 


covery  in  physics  iiuiy  confer  An  enormoui 
benefit  ou  society  at  great  cost  to  himself, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  has  no 
means  of  appropriating  the  advantages 
of  the  discovery  to  his  own  profit. 
Similarly  with  other  kinds  of  intellectual 
activity.  This  question,  and  the  nega- 
tive answer  which   endowments  give  it, 


are  quite  irrespective  of  the  just  or  un* 
just,  the  wise  or  unwise,  exercise  of 
patronage  by  those  who  confer  or  appoint 
to  the  emolument  in  question,  and  who 
constantly  pervert  it  without  shame  or 
compunction,  on  partisan  grounds  of 
politics  or  polemics. 
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language.  The  infallible  decrees  of  the  Church  had  pronounced  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible^  commonly  called  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
to  have  been  equally  dictated  by  Divine  inspiration,  and  therefore  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  The  know- 
ledge of  those  two  lang^uages,  therefore,  not  being  indispensably 
requisite  to  a  Churchman,  the  study  of  them  did  not  for  a  long  time 
make  a  necessary  part  of  the  common  course  of  university  education. 
There  are  some  Spanish  universities,  I  um  assured,  in  which  the 
study  of  the  Oieek  language  has  never  yet  made  any  part  of  that 
course.  The  first  reformers  found  the  Oreek  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  even  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old,  more  favourable  to  their 
opinions  than  the  Vulgate  translation,  which,  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed,  had  been  gradually  accommodated  to  support  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church.  Tliey  set  themselves,  thei*efore,  to  ex- 
pose the  many  errors  of  that  translation,  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  were  thus  put  under  the  necessity  of  defending  or  explain- 
ing. But  this  could  not  well  be  done  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  original  languages,  of  which  the  study  was  therefore  gradually 
introduced  into  the  greater  part  of  universities ;  both  of  those  which 
embraced  and  of  those  which  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Oreek  language  was  connected  with  every  part  of  that 
classical  learning,  which,  though  at  first  principally  cultivated  by 
Catholics  and  Italians,  happened  to  come  into  fashion  much  about 
the  same  time  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Roformaiion  were  set  on 
foot.^  In  the  greater  part  of  universities,  therefore,  that  language 
was  taught  previous  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  as  soon  as  the 
student  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Latin.  The  Hebrew 
language  having  no  connection  with  classical  learning,  and,  ex- 
cept the  Holy  Scriptures,  being  the  language  of  not  a  single  book 
in  any  esteem,  the  study  of  it  did  not  commonly  commence  till  ader 
that  of  philosophy,  and  when  the  student  had  entered  upon  the 
study  of  theology. 

Originally  the  first  rudiments  both  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin 
languages  were  taught  in  universities,  and  in  some  universities  they 
still  continue  to  be  so.  In  others  it  is  expected  that  the  student 
should  have  previously  acquired  at  least  the  rudiments  of  one  or 
both  of  those  languages,  of  which  the  study  continues  to  make 
everywhere  a  very  considerable  part  of  university  education. 

*  See  on  thiH  subject  Mr.  Socbolim's  '  Oxford  Reformers. ' 
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The  ancient  Greek  philosophy  was  divided  into  three  great 
branches :  physics^  or  natural  philosophy ;  ethics,  or  moral  philo- 
sophy ;  and  logic.  This  general  division  seems  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  eclipses,  comets;  thunder,  lightning,  and  other  extraor- 
dinary meteors;  the  generation,  the  life,  growth,  and  dissolution 
of  plants  and  animals,  are  objects  which,  as  they  necessarily  excite 
the  wonder,  so  they  naturally  call  forth  the  curiosity  of  mankind  to 
inquire  into  their  causes.  Superstition  first  attempted  to  satisfy 
this  curiosity  by  referring  all  those  wonderful  appearances  to  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  gods.  Philosophy  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  account  for  them,  from  more  familiar  causes,  or  from  such  as 
mankind  were  better  acquainted  with,  than  the  agency  of  the  gods. 
As  those  great  phenomena  are  the  first  objects  of  human  curiosity, 
BO  the  science  which  j>rctciuls  to  ex))lain  them  must  naturally  have 
been  the  first  branch  of  philosophy  that  was  cultivated.  The  first 
philosophers,  accordingly,  of  whom  histor}'  has  preserved  any 
account,  appear  to  have  been  natural  philosophers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  tlie  world  men  must  have  attended 
to  the  characters,  designs,  and  actions  of  one  another,  and  many  re- 
putable i-ules  and  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  human  life  must  have 
been  laid  down  and  approved  of  by  common  consent.  As  soon  as 
writing  came  into  fashion,  wise  men,  or  those  who  fancied  them- 
selves such,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  increase  tlie  number  of 
those  established  and  respected  maxims,  and  to  express  their  own 
sense  of  what  was  either  proper  or  improper  conduct,  sometimes 
in  the  more  artificial  form  of  apologues,  like  what  are  called  the 
Fables  of  yEsop;  and  sometimes  in  the  more  simple  one  of  ajKH 
phthegms,  or  wise  sayings,  like  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  verses 
of  Theognis  and  Phocyllides,  and  some  part  of  the  works  of  Hesiod. 
They  might  continue  in  this  manner  for  a  long  time  merely  to 
multiply  the  number  of  those  maxims  of  prudence  and  morality, 
without  even  attempting  to  arrange  them  in  any  very  distinct  or 
methodical  order,  much  less  to  connect  them  together  by  one  or 
more  general  principles,  from  which  they  were  all  deducible,  like 
effects  from  their  natural  causes.  The  beauty  of  a  systematical 
arrangement  of  different  observations  connected  by  a  few  common 
principles,  was  first  seen  in  the  rude  essays  of  those  ancient  times 
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towards  a  system  of  natural  philosophy.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  was  afterwards  attempted  in  morals.  Tlie  maxims  of  common 
life  were  arranged  in  some  methodical  order^  and  connected  together 
by  a  few  common  principles^  in  the  sumo  manner  as  they  had 
attempted  to  arrange  and  connect  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The 
science  which  pretends  to  investigate  and  explain  those  connecting 
principles^  is  what  is  properly  called  moral  philosophy. 

Diifercnt  authors  gave  diirei-ont   systems   both  of  natural  and 
moral  philosophy.     But  the  arguments  by  which  they  supported 
those  different  systems,  far  from  being  always  demonstrations,  were 
frequently  at  best  but  very  slender  probabilities^  and  sometimes 
mere  sophisms,  which  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  inaccuracy 
and  ambiguity  of  common  language.     Speculative  systems  have  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  been  adopted  for  reasons  too  frivolous  to  have 
determined  the  judgment  of  any  man  of  common  sense,  in  a  matter 
of  the  smallest  pecuniary  interest.     Oross  sophistry  has  scai'ce  ever 
had  any  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  mankind,  except  in  matters 
of -philosophy  and  speculation;  and  in  these  it  has  fi*equently  had 
the  greatest.    The  patrons  of  each  system  of  natural  and  moral 
philosophy  naturally  endeavoured  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the 
arguments  adduced  to  support  the  systems  which  were  opposite  to 
their  own.     In  examining  those  arguments,  they  were  necessarily 
led  to  consider  tlie  difTerence  between  a  probable  and  a  demonstra- 
tive argument,  between  a  iallacioiis  and  a  conclusive  one;    and 
logic,  or  the  science  of  the  general  principles  of  good  and   bad 
reasoning,  necessarily  arose  out  of  the  observations  which  a  scrutiny 
of  this  kind  gave  occasion  to.     Though  in  its  origin  posterior  both 
to  physics  and  to  ethics,  it  was  commonly  taught,  not  indeed  in  all, 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  pre- 
viously to  either  of  those  sciences.     The  student,  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought,  ought  to  understand  well  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  reasoning,  before  he  was  led  to  reason  upon  subjects  of  so 
great  importance. 

This  ancient  division  of  philosophy  into  three  parts  was,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  universities  of  Europe,  changed  for  another  into 
five. 

In  the  ancient  philosophy,  whatever  was  taught  concerning  the 
nature  either  of  the  human  mind  or  of  the  Deity,  made  a  part  of 
the  systeni   of  physics.     Those  beings,  in  whul'CVer  their  CKsence 
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niiglii  be  8U1>i>os(h1  io  consist,  were  parts  of  the  great  system  of  the 
universe,  and  parts  too  productive  of  the  most  important  effects. 
Whatever  human  reason  could  either  conclude  or  conjecture  con- 
cerning them,  made,  as  it  were,  two  chapters,  though  no  doubt 
two  very  important  ones,  of  the  science  which  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great  system  of  the 
universe.     But  in  the  universities  of  Europe,  where  philosophy  was 
taught  only  as  subservient  to  theology,  it  was  natural  to  dwell 
longer  upon  these  two  chapters  than  upon  any  other  of  the  science. 
They  were  gradually  more  and  more  extended,  and  were  divided 
into  many  inferior  chapters,  till  at  last  the  doctrine  of  spirits,  of 
which  so  little  can  be  known^  came  to  take  up  as  much  room  in  the 
system  of  philosophy  as  the  doctrine  of  bodies,  of  which  so  much 
can  be  known.     The  doctrines  concerning  those  two  subjects  were 
considered  as  making  two  distinct  sciences.     What  are  called  meta- 
physics or  pneumatics  were  set  in  opposition  to  physics,  and  were 
cultivated  not  only  as  the  more  sublime,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
particular  profession,  as  the  more  useful  science  of  the  two.     The 
proper  subject  of  experiment  and  observation  (a  subject  in  which  a 
carcful  attention  is  capable  of  making  so  many  useful  discoveries), 
was  almost  entirely  neglected.    Tlie  subject  in  which,  after  a  few  very 
simple  and  almost  obvious  truths,  the  most  careful  attention  can  dis* 
cover  nothing  but  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  and  can  consequently 
produce  nothing  but  subtleties  and  sophisms,  was  greatly  cultivated. 
When  those  two  sciences  had  thus  been  set  in  opposition  to  one 
another,  the  comparison   between   them   naturally  gave  birth  to 
a  third,  to  what  was  called  ontology,  or  the  science  which  treated 
of  the  (pialitics  and  attributes  which  were  common  to  both  the 
snbjcots  of  the  other  two  sciences.     But  if  subtleties  and  sophisms 
composed  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphysics  or  pneumatics  of  the 
schools,  they  composed  the  whole  of  this  cobweb  science  of  ontology, 
which  was  likewise  sometimes  called  metaphysics. 

Wherein  consisted  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  a  man,  con- 
sidered not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  member  of  a  family, 
of  a  state,  and  of  the  great  society  of  mankind,  was  the  object  which 
the  ancient  moral  philosophy  proposed  to  investigate.  In  that 
philosophy  the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as  subservient 
to  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  human  life.  But  when  moral  as 
well  as  natural  philosophy  came  to  be  taught  only  as  subservient 
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to  theology,  the  duties  of  homan  life  were  treated  of  as  chiefly 
subservient  to  the  happiness  of  a  life  to  come.  In  the  ancient 
philosophy  the  perfection  of  virtue  was  represented  as  necessarily 
productive,  to  the  person  who  possessed  it,  of  the  most  perfect 
happiness  in  this  life.  In  the  modem  philosophy  it  was  frequently 
represented  as  generally,  or  rather  as  almost  always  inconsistent 
with  any  degree  of  happiness  in  this  life;  and  heaven  was  to  be 
earned  only  by  penance  and  mortification,  by  the  austerities  and 
abasement  of  a  monk ;  not  by  the  liberal,  generous,  and  spirited 
conduct  of  a  man.  Casuistry  and  an  ascetic  morality  made  up,  in 
most  cases,  the  greater  \nxxt  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  Uie  schools. 
By  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  different  branches  of  philosophy 
became  in  this  manner  by  far  the  most  corrupted. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  course  of  philosophical  education 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  universities  in  Europe.  Logic  was 
taught  first:  ontology  came  in  the  second  place:  pneumatology, 
comprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  Uie  human 
soul  and  of  the  Deity,  in  the  third  :  in  the  fourth  followed  a  debased 
system  of  moral  philosophy,  which  was  considered  as  inimcdiately 
connected  with  the  doctrines  of  pneumatology,  with  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul,  and  with  the  rewards  and  punishments  which, 
from  the  justice  of  the  Deity,  were  to  be  expected  in  a  life  to  come : 
a  short  and  suj)crficiul  system  of  physics  usually  concluded  the  course. 

The  alicruiioiis  which  the  universities  of  Euroiie  thus  introduced 
into  the  ancient  course  of  philosopliy,  were  all  meant  for  the 
education  of  ecclesiastics,  and  to  render  it  a  more  proper  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  theology.  But  the  additional  quantity 
of  subtlety  and  sophistry,  the  casuistry  and  the  ascetic  morality 
which  those  alterations  introduced  into  it,  certainly  did  not  render  it 
more  proper  for  the  education  of  gentlemen  or  men  of  the  world,  or 
more  likely  either  to  improve  the  understanding  or  to  mend  the  heart. 

This  course  of  philosophy  is  what  still  continues  to  be  taught  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  universities  of  Europe ;  with  more  or  less 
diligence,  according  as  the  constitution  of  each  particular  university 
happens  to  render  diligence  more  or  less  necessary  to  the  teachers. 
In  some  of  the  richest  and  best  endowed  universities,  the  tutors 
content  themselves  with  teaching  a  few  unconnected  shreds  and 
parcels  of  this  corrupted  course;  and  even  these  they  commonly 
teach  very  negligently  and  superiiciully. 
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Tlic  improvemciitfl  which,  in  modern  times,  have  been  made  in 
several  diflerent  branches  of  pliilosophy,  have  not,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  been  made  in  universities;  though  some  no  doubt  have. 
The  greater  part  of  universities  have  not  even  been  very  forward  to 
adopt  those  improvements,  after  tliey  were  made ;  and  several  of 
those  learned  societies  have  chosen  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  the 
sanctuaries  in  which  exploded  systems  and  obsolete  prejudices  found 
shelter  and  protection,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every 
other  corner  of  the  world.  In  general,  the  richest  and  best 
endowed  universities  have  been  the  slowest  in  adopting  those 
improvements,  and  the  most  averse  to  permit  any  considerable 
change  in  the  established  plan  of  education.  Those  improvements 
were  more  easily  introduced  into  some  of  the  poorer  universities,  in 
which  the  teachers,  depending  upon  their  reputation  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  subsistence,  were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
current  opinions  of  the  world. 

But  though  the  public  schools  and  universities  of  Europe  were 
originally  intended  only  for  the  education  of  a  particular  profession, 
that  of  Churchmen ;  and  though  they  were  not  always  very  diligent 
in  instructing  their  pupils  even  in  the  sciences  which  were  sup- 
postnl  n(H*(»Psary  for  that  profession,  yet  ihv.y  gra<bially  drew  to 
themselves  the  education  of  almost  all  other  people,  particularly 
of  almost  all  gentlemen  and  men  of  fortune.  No  better  method, 
it  seems,  could  be  fallen  upon  of  spending,  with  any  advantage, 
the  long  interval  between  infancy  and  that  period  of  life  at  which 
men  begin  to  apply  in  good  earnest  to  the  real  business  of  the 
world,  the  business  which  is  to  employ  them  during  the  remainder 
of  their  days.  Tlie  greater  part  of  what  is  taught  in  schools  and 
universities,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  proper  pre- 
paration for  that  business. 

In  England  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  the  custom  to 
send  young  people  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  immediately  upon 
their  leaving  school,  and  without  sending  them  to  any  university. 
Our  yotmg  people,  it  is  said,  generally  return  home  much  improved 
by  their  travels.  A  young  man  who  goes  abroad  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one-and- twenty,  returns  three  or 
four  years  older  than  he  was  when  he  went  abroad ;  and  at  that 
age  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three  or  four 
years.     In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  generally  acquires  some 
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knowledge  of  one  or  two  tomgtk  langnagee;  a  knowledge, 
which  ie  leUom  ga£Bdent  to  enable  him  either  to  speak  or  wnta 
them  with  propriety.  In  other  respects  he  eommonlj  retuma 
more  conceited,  more  miprineipled,  more  diasipattHl,  and 
incapable  of  any  serioos  application  eithtf  to  study  or  to 
than  he  coold  wdl  ha^e  become  in  so  short  a  tim^  had  he  lived  at 
home.  By  travelling  so  very  yoong,  by  spending  in  the  mnat 
friTolons  dissipation  the  most  predoos  years  of  his  life,  at  a  distinre 
from  the  inspection  and  control  of  his  parents  and  rdationa,  everj 
Qsefbl  hal>it,  which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  might  hava 
hail  some  tctidcucy  to  form  iu  liim,  iiutcad  of  being  riveted  and 
confirmed^  is  simotst  necessarily  either  weakened  or  effiMxd.  Nothiaf^ 
but  the  discredit  into  which  the  universities  are  allowing  theas- 
selves  to  fall^  coold  ever  have  brought  into  rqmte  so  very  aLaiud 
a  practice  as  that  of  travelling  at  this  early  period  of  lifie.  By 
sending  his  son  abroad,  a  father  delivers  himself^  at  least  for  sMna 
time,  from  so  disagreeable  an  object  as  that  of  a  son  unemployed, 
neglected,  and  going  to  ruin  before  his  eyes.* 

Such  have  been  the  eiTccts  of  some  of  the  modem  institutions  for 
education. 

Different  plans  and  different  institutions  for  education  seem  to 
have  taken  place  in  other  ages  and  nations. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  every  free  citizen  was  in- 
stmete<l,  under  the  direction  of  the  public  magLstrate,  in  gymnastic 
exercises  and  in  music.  By  gymnastic  exercises  it  was  intended 
to  harden  his  txKiy,  to  sharfjcn  his  courage,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war;  and  as  the  Greek  militia  was, 
by  all  accountH,  one  of  the  best  tliat  ever  was  in  the  world,  this 
|>art  of  their  public  education  must  have  answered  completely  tlie 
purj>ose  for  which  it  was  intended.  By  the  other  [>art,  music,  it 
was  projiosed,  at  lea^t  by  the  phihjbopliers  aud  historians  who  have 
given  us  an  account  of  those  institutions,  to  humanise  the  mind,  to 
soften  the  temper,  and  to  dispose  it  for  performing  all  the  social 
and  moral  duties  Ixith  of  public  and  private  life. 

'  Noveln   are   |M:r}i*pif   not  very  gcHxl  hut   day  than   SmoUett'a  Adventures  of 

material     for    hUtory,    but     they    have  Peregrine    Pickle.     Smith    had    himtdf 

alwayi  l«een  allowed  to  be  fair  evidence  acted  a«  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  fiuccIeUj^h 

of  c/^nteinp'/rary  mannert,  and  nothing,  between  1 763  and  1 766.  and,  though  hia 

it  iWM:iiiM,   giv(.-a  a   licttcr  illujitratioii  of  |>u|iil  turnoil  out  well,  he  niu.Ht  havu  oflcii 

Hfuilh'it  Ntrii'.tiircM  on  thu  giaml   t^iur  tif  witiiutH«.d  :i  ti>iilr:irjf  |ihoiioiiicuoii 
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In  ancient  Rome  the  exercises  of  tlie  Campus  Martins  answered 
the  same  purix>se  as  those  of  the  Gymnasium  in  ancient  Greece, 
and  they  seem  to  have  answered  it  equally  well.     But  among  the 
Romans   there  was   nothing  which   corresponded   to   the   musical 
education   of  the  Greeks.     The  morals  of  the  Romans,  however, 
both  in  private  and  public  life,  seem  to  have  been  not  only  equal, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  deal  superior  to  those  of  the  Greeks. 
That   they   were   superior   in   private   life,   we   have   the   express 
testimony  of  Polybius'  and  of  Dionysius  of  Halicnrnassus,  two 
authors  well  acquainted  with  both  nations ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  history  bears  witness  to  the  superiority  of 
the  public  morals  of  the  Romans.     The  good  temper  and  modera- 
tion of  contending  factions  seems  to  be  the  most  essential  circum- 
stance in  the  public  morals  of  a  free  people.     But  the  factions  of 
the  Greeks  were  almost  always  violent  and  sanguinary;  whereas, 
till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  no  blood  had  ever  been  shed  in  any 
Roman  faction ;    and  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  Roman 
republic  may  be  considered  as  in  reality  dissolved.     Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  the  very  respectable  authority  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Polybius,  and  notwithstanding  the  very  ingenious  reasons  by 
which  M.  Montesquieu  endeavours  to  supjwrt  that  authority,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  musical  education  of  the  Greeks  had  no 
great  cfTect   in   mending   their   morals,  since,  without   any  such 
education,   those  of  the  Romans  were  upon  the  whole   superior. 
The  respect  of  those  ancient  sages  for  the  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,    had    probably   disposed   them    to   fmd    much    political 
wisdom  in  what  was,  })erhaps,  merely  an  ancient  custom,  continued, 
without  interrui>tion,  from  the  earliest  i>criod  of  those  societies  to 
the  times  in  which  they  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of 
refinement.      Music   and   dancing  are   the   great  amusements  of 
almost  all  barbarous  nations,  and  the  great  accomplishments  which 
are  supjiosed  to  (it  any  man  for  entertaining  his  society.     It  is  so 
at  this  day  among  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa.     It  was  so 
among  the  ancient  Celts,  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and,  as 
we  may  learn  from  Homer,'  among  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  times 
preceding  the  Trojan  war.     When  the  Greek  tribes  had  formed 

'  Hist.  vi.  54.      Dionysius   constintly  '  The  reference  is  probnbly  (o  11.  xviit 

clwelln    on    the    merits    of    the   Roman       494,  594. 
character. 
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themselves  into  little  republics^  it  was  natural  that  the  study  of 
those  accomplishments  should^  for  a  long  time>  make  a  part  of  the 
public  and  common  education  of  the  people. 

The  masters  who  instructed  the  young  people  either  in  music  or 
in  military  exercises,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  paid,  or  even 
appointed  by  the  state,  either  in  Rome  or  even  in  Athens,  the 
Oreek  republic  of  whose  laws  and  customs  we  are  the  best  informed. 
The  state  required  that  every  free  citizen  should  fit  himself  for 
defending  it  in  war,  and  should,  upon  that  account,  learn  his 
military  exercises.  But  it  lefb  him  to  learn  them  of  such  masters 
as  he  could  find,  and  it  seems  to  have  advanced  nothing  for  this 
purpose  but  a  public  field  or  place  of  exercise,  in  which  he  should 
practise  and  perform  them. 

In  the  early  ages  both  of  the  Oreek  and  Roman  republics,  the 
other  parts  of  education  seem  to  have  consisted  in  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  account  according  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  times.  These 
accomplishments  the  richer  citizens  seem  frequently  to  have  ac- 
quired at  home,  by  the  assistance  of  some  domestic  pedagogue  who 
was  generally  either  a  slave  or  a  freed-man ;  and  the  poorer  citizens, 
in  the  schools  of  such  masters  as  made  a  trade  of  teaching  for 
hire.  Such  parts  of  education,  however,  were  abandoned  altogether 
to  the  care  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each  individual.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  state  ever  assumed  any  ins^x^ction  or  direction 
of  them.  By  a  law  of  Solon,^  indeed,  the  children  were  acquitted 
from  maintaining  those  parents  in  their  old  age  who  had  neglected 
to  instruct  them  in  some  profitable  trade  or  business. 

In  the  progress  of  refinement,  when  philosophy  and  rhetoric  came 
into  fashion,  the  better  sort  of  people  used  to  send  their  children  to 
the  schools  of  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  in  order  to  be  in- 
structed in  these  fashionable  sciences.  But  those  schools  were  not 
supported  by  the  public.  They  were  for  a  long  time  barely  tolerateil 
by  it.  Tlie  demand  for  philosophy  and  rhetoric  was  for  a  long  time 
so  small,  that  the  first  professed  teachers  of  either  could  not  find 
constant  employment  in  any  one  city,  but  were  o])liged  to  travel 
about  from  ])lacc  to  place.  In  this  manner  lived  Zeno  of  Elca, 
Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Ilippias,  and  many  others.  As  the  demand 
increased,  the  schools  both  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  became 
stationary ;  first  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in  several  other  citit^s. 
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The  flinle,  liowcvcr,  sccinK  iicvrr  to  have  oneouni^(»(l  them  further 
than  by  assigning  to  some  of  them  a  particular  place  to  teach  in, 
which  was  sometimes  done  too  by  private  donors.  The  state  seems  to 
have  assigned  the  Academy  to  Plato,  the  Lyceum  to  Aristotle,  and  the 
Portico  to  Zeno  of  Citta,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics.  But  Epicurus 
bequeathed  his  gardens  to  his  own  school.  Till  about  the  time  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  however,  no  teacher  appears  to  have  had  any 
salary  from  the  public,  or  to  have  had  any  other  emoluments  but 
what  arose  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  scholars.  Tlie  bounty 
which  that  philosophical  emperor,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,^  be- 
stowed upon  one  of  the  teachers  of  philosophy,  probably  lasted  no 
longer  than  his  own  life.  Tlicre  was  nothing  equivalent  to  the 
privileges  of  graduation,  and  to  have  attended  any  of  those  schools 
was  not  necessary  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  practise  any  particular 
trade  or  profession.  If  the  opinion  of  their  own  utility  could  not 
draw  scholars  to  them,  the  law  neither  forced  anybody  to  go  to 
them,  nor  rewarded  anybody  for  haviug  gone  to  them.  The 
teachers  had  no  jurisdiction  over  their  pupils,  nor  any  other 
authority  besides  that  natural  authority  which  superior  virtue  and 
abilities  never  fail  to  procure  from  young  people  towards  those  who 
arc  entrusted  with  any  part  of  their  education. 

At  Rome,  the  study  of  the  civil  law  made  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion, not  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  but  of  some  particular 
families.  The  young  people,  however,  who  wished  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  the  law,  had  no  public  school  to  go  to,  and  had  no 
other  method  of  studying  it  than  by  frequenting  the  company  of 
such  of  their  relations  and  friends  as  were  supposed  to  understand 
it.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  remark,  that  though  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  were,  many  of  them,  copied  from  those  of  some 
ancient  Greek  republics,  yet  law  never  seems  to  have  grown  up  to 
be  a  science  in  any  republic  of  ancient  Greece.  In  Rome  it  became 
a  science  very  early,  and  gave  a  considerable  degree  of  illustration 
to  those  citizens  who  had  the  reputation  of  understanding  it.  In 
tlie  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  particularly  in  Athens,  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  consisted  of  numerous,  and  therefore  disorderly, 
bodies  of  people,  who  frequently  decided  almost  at  random,  or  as 
clamour,  faction,  and  party  spirit  happened  to  determine.  Tlie 
ignominy  of  an  unjust  decision,  when  it  was  to  be  divided  among 

'  Eunuchas,  ct^.  UK 
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five  hundred^  a  thousand^  or  fifteen  hundred  people  (for  some  of 
their  courts  were  so  very  numerous)^  could  not  fall  very  heavy 
upon  any  individual.     At  Bome^  on   the   contrary,  the  princiiml 
courts  of  justice  consisted  either  of  a  single  judge^  or  of  a  small 
number  of  judges^  whose  characters^  especially  as  they  deliberated 
always  in  public^  could  not  &il  to  be  very  much  affected  by  any 
rash  or  unjust  decision.     In  doubt&l  cases,  such  courts,  from  tlieir 
anxiety  to  avoid  blame,  would  naturally  eudcavour  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  example  or  precedent  of  the  judges  who  had  sat 
before  them,  either  in  the  same  or  in  some  other  court.     This 
attention  to  practice  and  precedent  necessarily  formed  Uie  llomau 
law  into  that  regular  and  oi'derly  system  in  which  it  has  been 
delivered  down  to  us ;  and  the  like  attention  has  had  the  like  effects 
upon  the  laws  of  every  other  country  where  such  attention  has 
taken  place.     The  superiority  of  character  in  the  Romans  over  that 
of  the  Greeks,  so  much  remarked  by  Polybius  and  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  was  probably  more  owing  to  the  better  constitution 
of  their  courts  of  justice  than  to  any  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
those  authors  ascribe  it.     The  llomans  are  said  to  have  been  ^>arti- 
cularly  distinguished  for  their  superior  respect  to  an  oath.     But  the 
people  who  were  accustomed  to  make  oath  only  before  some  diligent 
and  well-informed  court  of  justice,  would  natui*ally  be  much  more 
attentive  to  what  they  swore,  than  they  who  were  accustomed  to  do 
the  same  thing  before  mobbish  and  disorderly  assemblies. 

The  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
will  readily  be  allowed  to  have  been,  at  least,  equal  to  those  of 
any  modern  nation.  Our  prejudice  is  perhaps  rather  to  overrate 
them.  But,  except  in  what  related  to  military  exercises,  the  sUite 
seems  to  have  been  at  no  pains  to  form  those  great  abilities ;  for  I 
cannot  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  musical  eilucation  of  the 
Gi*ecks  could  be  of  much  consequence  in  forming  Ihein.  Masters, 
however,  had  been  found,  it  seems,  for  instructing  the  better  sort  of 
people  among  those  nations  in  every  art  and  science  in  which  the 
circumstances  of  their  society  rendered  it  necessary  or  convenient 
for  them  to  be  instructed.  The  demand  for  such  instruction  pro- 
duced, what  it  always  produces,  the  talent  for  giving  it ;  and  the 
emulation  which  an  unrestrained  competition  never  fails  to  excite, 
appears  to  have  brought  that  talent  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion.    In  the  attention  which  the  ancient  |)hilosu[)lu;rs  exoiUul,  in 
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the  empire  which  they  acquired  over  the  opinions  nnd  principles 
of  their  auditors^  in  the  faculty  which  they  possessed  of  giving  a 
certain  tone  and  cliaractcr  to  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  those 
auditors,  they  appear  to  have  been  much  superior  to  any  modern 
teachers.  In  modem  times,  the  diligence  of  public  teachers  is  more 
or  less  corrupted  by  the  circumstances  which  render  them  more  or 
less  independent  of  their  success  and  reputation  in  their  particular 
professions.  Their  salaries  too  put  the  private  teacher,  who  would 
pretend  to  come  into  competition  with  them,  in  the  same  slate  with 
a  merchant  who  attempts  to  trade  without  a  bounty,  in  competition 
with  those  who  trade  with  a  considerable  one.  If  he  sells  his  goods 
at  nearly  the  same  price,  he  cannot  have  the  same  profit,  and 
poverty  and  beggary  at  least,  if  not  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  will 
infallibly  be  his  lot.^  If  he  attempts  to  sell  them  much  dearer,  ho 
18  likely  to  have  so  few  customers  that  his  circumstances  will  not  be 
much  mended.  Tlie  privileges  of  graduation,  besides,  are  in  many 
countries  necessary,  or  at  least  extremely  convenient  to  most  men 
of  learned  professions,  that  is,  to  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  occasion  for  a  learned  education.  But  those  privileges  can  be 
obtAined  only  by  attending  the  lectures  of  the  public  teachers.  The 
most  careful  attendance  upon  the  ablest  instructions  of  any  privnto 
teacher  cannot  always  give  any  title  to  demand  them.  It  is  from 
these  difTerent  causes  that  the  private  teacher  of  any  of  the  sciences 
which  are  commonly  taught  in  universities,  is  in  modern  times  gene- 
rally considered  as  in  the  very  lowest  order  of  men  of  letters.  A 
man  of  real  abilities  can  scarce  find  out  a  more  humiliating  or  a 
more  unprofitable  employment  to  turn  them  to.  The  endowments 
of  schools  and  colleges  have  in  this  manner  not  only  corrupted  the 
diligence  of  public  teachers,  but  have  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  have  any  good  private  ones. 

Were  there  no  public  institutions  for  education,  no  system,  no 


'  Tlie  ofTecfc  of  endowmcntB  in  aid  of 
teachers  is  to  lower  the  remuneration  of 
those  who,  being  unendowe<I,  compete 
for  similar  occupations.  The  endowed 
teacher  can  aflTord  to  ofTer  his  services  at 
a  lower  rate  than  it  micht  l>o  expected 
he  would  if  ho  dc|K.Midod  for  his  suliHist- 
ence  on  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  and 
the  unendowed  teacher  must  follow  his 
prices,  or  cannot,  at  least,  succeo<l  in 
getting  a  much  higher  rate.     Hence  it  in 


always  the  case,  tliat  where  the  greatest 
endowments  are  bestowed  on  certain 
branches  of  learning,  the  market  remune* 
ration  of  such  learning  is,  as  far  as  com- 
petitron  settles  it,  very  small.  Thus  in 
England,  whcro  endowments  are  very 
lar^e,  unendowed  teachers  are  far  worto 
paid  than  in  the  United  States,  where 
endowments  are  chiefly  confined  to  traild- 
ingn  and  libraries. 
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science  would  be  taught  for  which  there  was  not  some  demand,  or 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  did  not  render  it  either  neces- 
sary or  convenient,  or  at  least  fashionable  to  learn.  A  private 
teacher  could  never  find  his  account  in  teaching  either  an  exploded 
and  antiquated  system  of  a  science  acknowledged  to  be  useful^  or  a 
science  universally  believed  to  be  a  mere  useless  and  pedantic  heap 
of  sophistry  and  nonsense.  Such  systems,  such  sciences,  can  sub- 
sist nowhere  but  in  those  incorporated  societies  for  education  whose 
prosperity  and  revenue  are  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  tlieir 
reputation,  and  altogether  independent  of  their  industry.  Were 
there  no  public  institutions  for  education,  a  gcntlcmau,  after  going 
through^  with  application  and  abilities,  the  most  complete  course 
of  education  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  supposed 
to  afford^  could  not  come  into  the  world  completely  ignorant  of 
everything  which  is  the  common  subject  of  conversation  among 
gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world. 

There  are  no  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  womcn^  and 
there  is  accordingly  nothing  useless,  absiu*d^  or  fantastical  in  the 
common  course  of  tlieir  education.  They  are  taught  what  their 
parents  or  guardians  judge  it  necessary  or  useful  for  them  to  learn  ; 
and  they  are  taught  nothing  else.  Every  part  of  their  education 
tends  evidently  to  some  useful  purpose;  either  to  improve  the 
natural  attractions  of  their  person,  or  to  form  their  mind  to  reserve, 
to  modesty,  to  chastity,  and  to  economy;  to  render  them  l)oth 
likely  to  become  the  mistresses  of  a  family,  and  to  behave  properly 
when  they  have  become  such.  In  every  part  of  her  life  a  woman 
feels  some  conveniency  or  advantage  from  every  part  of  her  educa- 
tion. It  seldom  happens  that  a  man,  in  any  part  of  his  life,  derives 
any  conveniency  or  advantage  from  some  of  the  most  laborious  and 
troublesome  parts  of  his  education. 

Ought  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  attention,  it  may  be  asked, 
to  the  education  of  the  people  ?  Or  if  it  ought  to  give  any,  what 
are  the  different  parts  of  education  which  it  ought  to  attend  to  in 
the  different  orders  of  the  people  ?  and  in  what  manner  ought  it  to 
attend  to  them  ?  • 

In  some  cases  the  state  of  the  society  necessarily  places  the 
greater  part  of  individuals  in  such  situations  as  naturally  form  in 
them^  without  any  attention  of  government,  almost  all  the  abilities 
and  virtues  which  that  sUite  requires,  or  perhaps  can  admit  of.     In 
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otlier  cases  the  state  of  the  society  does  not  place  the  greater  part 
of  individuals  in  such  situations,  and  some  attention  of  government 
is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  almost  entire  corruption  and 
degeneracy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  progress  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  employment  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  those  who  live  by  labour,  that  is,  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  few  very  simple  opera- 
tions ;  frequently  to  one  or  two.  But  the  understandings  of  the 
greater  part  of  men  arc  necessarily  formed  by  their  ordinary  employ- 
ments. The  man  whose  whole  life  is  sj^nt  in  ])erforming  a  few 
simple  operations,  of  which  the  effects  too  are,  perhaps,  always  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  has  no  occasion  to  exert  his  under- 
standing or  to  exercise  his  invention  in  finding  out  expedients  for 
removing  difficulties  which  never  occur.  He  naturally  loses,  there- 
fore, the  habit  of  such  exertion,  and  generally  becomes  as  stupid 
and  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  creature  to  become.* 
Tlie  torpor  of  his  mind  renders  him  not  only  incapable  of  relishing 
or  bearing  a  part  in  any  rational  conversation,  but  of  conceiving 
any  generous,  noble,  or  tender  sentiment,  and  consccpiently  of  form- 
ing any  just  judgment  concerning  many  even  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  private  life.  Of  the  great  and  extensive  interests  of  his 
country,  he  is  altogether  incapable  of  judging;  and,  unless  very 
particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  him  otherwise,  he  is 
ccpially  incapable  of  defending  his  country  in  war.  The  uniformity 
of  his  stationary  life  naturally  corrupts  the  courage  of  his  mind,  and 
makes  him  regard  with  abhorrence  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and 
adventurous  life  of  a  soldier.  It  corrupts  even  the  activity  of  his 
body,  and  renders  him  incapable  of  exerting  his  strength  with 
vigour  and  pci*scverancc  in  any  oUier  employment  than  that  to 
which  he  has  been  bred.  His  dexterity  at  his  own  particular 
trade  seems,  in  this  manner,  to  be  acquired  at  the  expense  of  his 


'  The  oxperience  of  modem  society 
affords  a  corrective  to  this  swooping 
charge,  llie  man ufactu ring  populations 
of  many  large  towns,  among  whom  the 
division  of  labour  is  carried  to  the  farthest 
limit  conceivable,  are  honourably  distin- 

Kished  by  the  energy  with  which  they 
ve  furthered  the  means  of  local  educa- 
tion, through  the  maintenance  of  mecha- 
nics' institutes,  libraries,  and  schools. 
This   machinery  of   adult  education  has 


been  generally  adopted  in  many  towns, 
especially  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  there  are  no  persons  more  alive  to 
the  benefits  of  education  than  the  factory 
hands  of  the  north-west  counties  of  Eng- 
land. There  were  other  reasons  which 
made  such  people  indifferent  to  publio 
questions  in  Smith's  days,  and  in  parti- 
cuUur  the  exclusion  of  the  mass  of  artisans 
from  all  political  power. 
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intellectual^  social^  and  martial  virtues.  But  in  every  improved  and 
civilised  society  this  is  the  state  into  which  the  labouring  poor^ 
that  is,  the  great  body  of  the  people^  must  necessarily  fall^  unless 
Government  takes  some  pains  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  barbarous  societies,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  of  hunters,  of  shepherds,  and  even  of  husbandmen  in  that 
rude  state  of  husbandry  which  precedes  the  improvement  of  manu- 
factures and  the  extension  of  foreign  commerce.     In  such  societies 
the  varied  occupations  of  every  man  oblige  every  man  to  exert  his 
capacity,  and  to  invent  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  which 
are  continually  occurring.     Invention  is  kept  alive,  and  the  mind  is 
not  suffered  to  fall  into  that  drowsy  stupidity  which,  in  a  civilised 
society,  seems  to   benumb  the  understanding  of  almost  all   the 
inferior  ranks  of  people.^     In  those  barbarous  societies,  as  they  are 
called,  every  man,  it  has  already  been  observed,  is  a  warrior.  Every 
man  too  is  in  some  measure  a  statesman,  and  can  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  concerning  the  interest  of  the  society,  and  the  conduct  of 
those  who  govern  it.     How  far  their  chiefs  are  good  judges  in 
peace,   or  goo<l  leaders  in   war,   is  obvious  to  the  observation  of 
almost  every  single  man  among  them.     In  such  a  society,  indeed, 
no  man  can  well  acquire  that  improved  and  refined  understanding 
which   a   few   men   sometimes  possess  in  a  more  civilised  state. 
Though  in  a  rude  society  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  occu- 
pations of  every  individual,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  those  of  the 
whole   society.     Every  man  does,  or  is  capable  of  doing,  almost 
everything  which   any  other  man  does,  or  is   ciipablc   of  doing. 
Every  man  has  a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and 
invention ;  but  scarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree.     The  degree, 
however,  which  is  commonly  possessed,  is  generally  sufficient  for 
conducting  the  whole  simple  business  of  the  society.     In  a  civilised 
state,  on   the  contrary,  though  there  is  little  variety  in  the  occu- 
pations of  the  greater  part  of  individuals,    there    is   an    almost 
infinite  variety  in  those  of  the  whole  society.     These  varied  occu- 


^  Tho  care  which  the  Govemineiit  be- 
■town  uii  tho  0(liic;iti<>ii  of  Ihu  pcojtlo, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
Qerinany,  bean  itd  fruits  at  home,  and 
witon  wuch  persona  emigrate.  The  German 
settleni  in  the  United  Statea  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  the  beat  kind,  both  for 
their   olicdience    to    hiw,    and    for   their 


quieknetM  in  atlapting  themselvua  to 
eircumutanccH.  At  home,  thiy  have  auc* 
ceeded  in  solving  some  of  the  most  com- 
plicated problems  attending  the  relations 
of  capital  and  labour,  and  have  idiown  as 
mucli  energy  ami  courage  in  war  as  they 
have  in  the  ordinary  and  |K:acefuI  busi- 
nebri  of  life. 
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palioiiR  present  nn  almost  iiifiiiite  variety  of  objects  to  Uie  contem- 
plation of  those  few  who^  being  attached  to  no  particular  occupation 
themselves^  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  examine  the  occupations 
of  other  people.  The  contemplation  of  so  great  a  variety  of  objects 
necessarily  exercises  their  minds  in  endless  comparisons  and  combi- 
nations^ and  renders  their  understandings^  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  both  acute  and  comprehensive.  Unless  those  few,  however, 
happen  to  be  placed  in  some  very  particular  situations,  their  great 
abilities,  though  honourable  to  themselves,  may  contribute  very 
little  to  the  good  government  or  happiness  of  their  society.^  Not- 
withstanding the  great  abilities  of  those  few,  all  the  nobler  parts  of 
the  human  character  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  obliterated  and 
extinguished  in  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Tlie  education  of  the  common  people  requires  perhaps,  in  a  civi- 
lised and  commercial  society,  the  attention  of  the  public  more  than 
that  of  iKJople  of  some  rank  and  fortune.  People  of  some  rank  and 
fortune  are  generally  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  before  they 
enter  upon  that  particular  business,  profession,  or  trade,  by  which 
they  propose  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  world.  They  have 
before  that  full  time  to  acquire,  or  at  least  to  fit  themselves  for 
afterwards  acquiring,  every  accomplishment  which  can  recommend 
them  to  the  public  esteem,  or  render  them  worthy  of  it.  Their 
parents  or  guardians  are  generally  sufficiently  anxious  that  they 
should  be  so  accomplished,  and  are,  in  most  cases,  willing  enough 
to  lay  out  the  expense  which  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  If  they 
are  not  always  j)ropcrly  etliicatcd,  it  is  seldom  from  want  of  expense 
laid  out  upon  their  education ;  but  from  the  improper  application  of 
that  expense.  It  is  seldom  from  the  want  of  masters;  but  from 
the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  the  masters  who  are  to  be  had,  and 
from  the  difficulty,  or  rather  from  the  impossibility  which  there  is, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  of  finding  any  better.  The  employ- 
ments, too,  in  which  people  of  some  rank  or  fortune  spend  their 
lives,  are  not,  like  those  of  the  common  people,  simple  and  uniform. 


*  A  lamentation  over  iho  inofBciencj 
of  high  cultivation  in  civilised  societios, 
nnlem  tt  be  accompanied  hy  orportunitiefl 
of  action,  iR  common  among  thmkern  and 
writers  of  every  age.  But  individuals  are 
verv  indifferent  judges  of  the  influences 
which  they  exert.  To  outward  appear- 
ance, no  i>erson  could  have  occupied  with 


equal  abilities  a  leas  influential  position 
than  that  of  Adam  Smith,  in  his  retire- 
ment at  Kirkaldy.  But  it  is  certain  that 
no  statesman  has  ever  influenced  a  l^ver 
circle  of  thought  than  the  author  of  'The 
Wealth  of  Nations,*  or  has  done  more  to 
define  the  scientific  phase  of  political 
philosophy. 
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Tliey  are  almost  all  of  them  extremely  complicated^  and  sodi  as 
exercise  the  head  more  than  the  hands.  The  understandings  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  such  employments  can  seldom  grow  torpid 
for  want  of  exercise.  The  employments  of  people  of  some  rank  and 
fortune^  besides,  are  seldom  such  as  harass  them  from  morning  to 
night.  They  generally  have  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  during  which 
they  may  perfect  themselves  in  every  branch  either  of  useful  or 
ornamental  knowledge  of  which  they  may  have  laid  the  foundation, 
or  for  which  they  may  have  acquired  some  taste  in  the  earlier  part 
of  life. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  common  people.  They  have  little  time 
to  spare  for  education.  Their  parents  can  scarce  afford  to  main- 
tain them  even  in  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  work, 
they  must  apply  to  some  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  sub- 
sistence. That  trade,  too,  is  generally  so  simple  and  uniform  as  to 
give  little  exercise  to  the  understanding;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
their  labour  is  both  so  constant  and  so  severe,  that  it  leaves  them 
little  leisure  and  less  inclination  to  apply  to,  or  even  think  of  any- 
thing else. 

But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  in  any  civilised  society, 
be  80  well  instructed  as  people  of  some  rank  and  fortune,  the  most 
essential  parts  of  education,  however,  to  read,  write,  and  account, 
can  be  acquired  at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  that  the  greater  part 
even  of  those  who  arc  to  bo  bred  to  the  lowest  occupations  have 
time  to  acquire  them  before  they  can  be  employed  in  those  occupa- 
tions. For  a  very  small  expense  the  public  can  facilitate,  can 
encourage,  and  can  even  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  the  necessity  of  acquiring  those  most  essential  parts  of 
education.' 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquisition  by  establishing  in  every 
parish  or  district  a  little  school,  where  children  may  be  taught  for 
a  reward  so  moderate,  that  even  a  common  labourer  may  afford  it; 
the  master  being  partly,  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  public;  because 
if  ho  was  wholly,  or  even  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would  soon  learn 

*  The  chief  hindrauce  to  the  general  because  there  is  luss  variety  in  the  reli- 

educatiuii   uf  tho    Knglitth   nation  in   the  gious  opinions  of  the  Scotdi  pcoitle  tliau 

ovenM)wunng  bittcrncun  of  religious  secttf.  there  is  in  that  of  England.     The  Jiffi- 

Bootiuiul  has  boon  more  fortunate,  partly  oulty  in  the  latter  country  has  been  en- 

bccausu  a  system  of   national  education  hauced  by  the  adoption  of  the  voluntary 

wasconunence«l  ut  thuKcforniation,  iKiitly  as  well  lui  the  dunondnational  system. 
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to  neglect  his  business.  In  Scotland  the  establishment  of  such 
parish  schools  has  taught  almost  the  whole  common  people  to  read^ 
and  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and  account.  In 
England  the  establishment  of  charity  schools  has  had  an  effect  of  the 
same  kind^  though  not  so  universally^  because  the  establishment  is 
not  so  universal.  If  in  those  little  schools  the  books,  by  which  the 
children  are  taught  to  read,  were  a  little  more  instructive  than  they 
generally  are,  and  if,  instead  of  a  little  smattering  of  Latin,  which 
the  children  of  the  common  people  are  sometimes  taught  there,  and 
which  can  scarce  ever  be  of  any  use  to  them,  they  were  instructed 
in  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  the  literary 
e<lucntion  of  this  rank  of  people  would  perhaps  be  as  complete  as  it 
can  be.  There  is  scarce  a  common  trade  which  does  not  afford  some 
opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the  principles  of  geometry  and 
mechanics,  and  which  would  not  therefore  gradually  exercise  and 
improve  the  common  people  in  those  principles,  the  necessary  intro- 
duction to  the  most  sublime  as  well  as  to  the  most  useful  sciences. 

The  public  can  encourag^e  the  acquisition  of  those  most  essential 
parts  of  education  by  giving  small  premiums,  and  little  badges  of 
distinction,  to  the  children  of  the  common  people  who  excel  in 
them. 

The  public  can  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  lH)dy  of  the  i>eople 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  those  most  essential  parte  of  education, 
by  obliging  every  man  to  undergo  an  examination  or  probation  in 
them  before  he  can  obtain  the  freedom  in  any  corporation,  or  be 
allowed  to  set  up  in  any  trade  either  in  a  village  or  town  corporate. 
It  was  in  this  manner,  by  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  their  mili- 
tary and  g)'mnastic  exercises,  by  encouraging  it,  and  even  by  impos- 
ing upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  learning  those 
exercises,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  maintained  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  their  respective  citizens.     They  facilitated  the  acquisi- 
tion of  those  exercises  by  appointing  a  certain  place  for  learning  and 
practising  them,  and  by  granting  to  certain  mastere  the  privilege 
of  tench] ng  in  that  place.    Hiose  masters  do  not  ap|)ear  to  have  had 
cither  salaries  or  exclusive  privilege  of  any  kind.     Their  reward 
consisted  altogether  in  what  they  got  from  their  scholare ;  and  a 
citizen  who  had  learnt  his  exercises  in  the  public  Gymnasia,  had  no 
sort  of  legal  advantog^  over  one  who  had  learnt  them  privately,  pro- 
vided  the  latter  had  learnt  them  equally  well.      Thoee  republics 
VOL.  n.  B  b 
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encouraged  the  acquisition  of  those  exercises^  by  bestowing  little 
premiums  and  badges  of  distinction  upon  those  who  excelled  in  them. 
To  have  gained  a  prize  in  the  Olympic^  Isthmian,  or  Nem&ean  games, 
gave  illustration  not  only  to  the  person  who  gained  it,  but  to  his 
whole  family  and  kindred.  The  obligation  which  every  citizen  was 
under  to  serve  a  certain  number  of  yeai*8,  if  called  upon,  in  tlie 
armies  of  the  republic,  sufficiently  im^iosed  the  necessity  of  learning 
those  exercises  without  which  he  could  not  be  fit  for  that  service. 

That  in  the  prog^ress  of  improvement  the  practice  of  military 
exercises,  unless  government  takes  proper  pains  to  support  it,  goes 
gradually  to  decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  example  of  modern  Europe  sufficiently 
demonstrates.  But  the  security  of  every  society  must  always 
depend,  more  or  less,  upon  the  martial  spirit  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  In  the  present  times,  indeed,  that  martial  spirit  alone, 
and  unsupported  by  a  well-disciplined  standing  army,  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  and  security  of  any  society. 
But  where  every  citizen  had  the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  a  smaller 
standing  army  would  surely  be  requisite.  That  spirit,  I>esidc8, 
would  necessarily  diminish  very  much  the  dangers  to  liberty,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  which  are  commonly  apprehende<l  from  a  standing 
army.  As  it  would  very  much  facilitate  the  operations  of  that 
army  against  a  foreign  invader,  so  it  would  obstruct  them  as  much 
if  unfortunately  they  should  ever  bo  diroct'cd  u«>;ainst  the  constitution 
of  the  state.  ^ 

The  ancient  institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  effectual  for  maintaining  the  martial  spirit  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  thuu  Ihe  eslablishiiienl  of  what  are  eulled  the 
militias  of  modern  times.  They  were  much  more  simple.  When 
they  were  once  established,  they  executed  themselves,  and  it  required 
little  or  no  attention  from  government  to  maintain  them  in  the 
most  perfect  vigour.     Whereas  to  maintain  even  in  tolerable  execu- 


*  Qeueral  education  would  doubtlessly 
vastly  facilitate  the  acquiHition  of  military 
drill.  It  in  said  that  a  recruit  who 
knows  how  to  read  and  write  can  learn 
his  exercises  in  half  the  time  needed  by 
one  who  is  wholly  illiterate.  Not  only, 
then,  is  general  education  a  matter  of 
safety  in  enierj^encies  when  a  rapid  train- 
ing  is  requisite,   hut  of   economy  under 


ordinary  circumstances.  It  costs  now>a- 
day.s,  according  to  ordinary  computation, 
jCioo  to  catch  and  train  a  recruit.  If 
primary  educaition  were  supplied,  an 
annual  saving  of  £2,500,000  wouUl  be 
effected  on  such  a  computiition,  that  is, 
three  times  the  grant  annually  matle  for 
an  ex|)ensive  nml  inefllcient  process  of 
denominational  eduuttion. 
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tion  the  complex  rc|viiIntions  of  any  modern  militia,  requires  the 
continual  and  ])ainrul  attention  of  government,  without  which  tliey 
are  constantly  falling  into  total  neglect  and  disuse.  The  influence, 
besides,  of  the  ancient  institutions  was  much  more  universal.  By 
means  of  them  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was  completely  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  arms.^  Whereas  it  is  but  a  very  small  part 
of  them  who  can  ever  be  so  instructed  by  the  regulations  of  any 
modem  militia;  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Switzerland.  But  a 
coward,  a  man  incapable  either  of  defending  or  of  revenging 
himself,  evidently  wants  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the 
character  of  a  man.  He  is  as  much  mutilated  and  deformed  in  his 
mind  as  another  is  in  his  body,  who  is  either  deprived  of  some  of 
its  most  essential  members,  or  has  lost  the  use  of  them.  He  is 
evidently  the  more  wretched  and  miserable  of  the  two;  because 
happiness  and  misery,  which  reside  altogether  in  the  mind,  must 
necessarily  dei)end  more  \\\>o\\  the  healthful  or  unhealthful,  the 
mutilated  or  entire  state  of  the  mind,  than  upon  that  of  the  body. 
Even  though  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people  were  of  no  use  towards 
the  defence  of  the  society,  yet  to  prevent  that  sort  of  mental  muti- 
lation, deformity  and  wretchedness,  which  cowardice  necessarily 
involves  in  it,  from  spreading  themselves  through  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  would  still  deserve  the  most  serious  attention  of  govern- 
ment; in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  deserve  its  most  serious 
attention  to  prevent  a  leprosy  or  any  other  loathsome  and  offensive 
disease,  though  neither  mortal  nor  dangerous,  from  spreading  itself 
among  them ;  though,  perhaps,  no  other  public  good  might  result 
from  such  attention  besides  the  prevention  of  so  great  a  public 
evil. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  gross  ignorance  and  stupidity 
which,  in  a  civilised  society,  seem  so  frequently  to  benumb  the 
understandings  of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  A  man,  without 
the  proper  use  of  the  intclloetual  faculties  of  a  man,  is,  if  possible, 
more  contemptible  tlian  even  a  coward,  and  seems  to  be  mutilated 


'  It  should  be  reraembered,  however, 
tliat  the  militias  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  were  taken  from  the  freemen,  and 
that  in  ahnost  every  community  the 
number  of  slaves  far  exceeded  that  of  free 
persons.  Tlie  military  traininf^,  then,  of 
the  people  en  maue^  which  Smith  so 
frequenUy  comments  on  in  this  chapter. 


is  liable  to  a  very  formidable  reduction, 
when  the  character  of  the  population  is 
taken  into  account,  for  the  numbers  of 
thoee  persons  who  obtained  tlie  fullest 
military  training  were,  in  proportion, 
probably  lens  than  those  who  were  called 
out  in  the  militias  of  the  last  century. 
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and  deformed  in  a  still  more  essential  part  of  the  character  of  human 
nature.  Though  the  state  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
instruction  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people^  it  would  still  deserve  its 
attention  that  they  should  not  be  altogether  uninstructed.  The 
state^  however^  derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from  their 
instruction.  The  more  they  are  instructed,  the  less  liable  they  are 
to  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  which,  among 
ignorant  nations,  frequently  occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders. 
An  instructed  and  intelligent  people  besides  are  always  more  decent 
and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and  stupid  one.  They  feci  themselves, 
each  individually,  more  respectable,  and  more  likely  to  obtain  the 
respect  of  their  lawful  superiors,  and  they  are  therefore  more  dis- 
posed to  respect  those  superiors.  They  are  more  disposed  to 
examine,  and  more  capable  of  seeing  through,  the  interested  com- 
plaints of  faction  and  sedition,  and  they  are,  upon  Uiat  account, 
less  apt  to  be  misled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  government.  In  free  countries,  where  the  safety 
of  government  depends  very  much  upon  the  favourable  judgment 
which  the  people  may  form  of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be  of  tho 
highest  importance  that  they  should  not  be  disposed  to  judge  rashly 
or  capriciously  concerning  it. 


AUTUJLK  III. 

0/  the  Expense  of  the  hislUiUions  for  the  Inslniclioa  of  People  of 

all  Aije$, 

The  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  people  of  all  ages  are  chiefly 
those  for  religious  instruction.  Tliis  is  a  species  of  instruction  of 
which  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  render  the  people  good  citizens 
in  this  world,  as  to  prepare  them  for  another  and  a  better  world  iu 
a  life  to  come.  The  teachers  of  the  doctrine  which  contains  this 
instruction,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  teachers,  may  either 
depend  altogether  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  their  hearers,  or  they  may  derive  it  from  some  other 
fund  to  which  the  law  of  their  country  may  entitle  them ;  such  as 
a  landed  estate,  a  tithe  or  land-tax,  an  established  salary  or  sti^iend. 
Their  exertion,  their  zeal  and  industry,  are  likely  to  be  much 
great^n-  in  the  former  situation  than  in  the  latter.     In  this  i*es]>eet 
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the  teachere  of  new  religions  have  always  had  a  considerable 
advantage  in  attacking  those  ancient  and  established  systems  of 
which  the  clergy,  reposing  themselves  upon  their  benefices,  had 
neglected  to  keep  up  the  fervour  of  faith  and  devotion  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  and  having  given  themselves  up  to  indolence, 
were  become  altogether  incapable  of  making  any  vigorous  exertion 
in  defence  even  of  their  own  establishment.  The  clergy  of  an 
established  and  well-endowed  religion  frequently  become  men  of 
learning  and  elegance,  who  possess  all  the  virtues  of  gentlemen,  or 
which  can  recommend  them  to  the  esteem  of  gentlemen  ;  but  they 
arc  apt  gradually  to  lose  the  qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  which 
gave  them  authority  and  influence  with  the  inferior  ranks  of  people, 
and  which  had  perhaps  been  the  original  causes  of  the  success  and 
establishment  of  their  religion.  Such  a  clergy,  when  attacked  by 
a  set  of  popular  and  bold,  though  perhaps  stupid  and  ignorant 
enthusiasts,  feel  themselves  as  perfectly  defenceless  as  the  indolent, 
enbininale,  and  full-fed  nations  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  when 
they  were  invaded  by  the  active,  hardy,  and  hungry  Tartars  of  the 
north.  Such  a  clergy,  upon  such  an  emergency,  have  commonly 
no  other  resource  than  to  call  upon  the  civil  magistrate  to  persecute, 
destroy,  or  drive  out  their  adversaries,  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  It  was  thus  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  called  upon 
the  civil  magistrate  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  and  the  Church 
of  England  to  pei-secute  the  Dissenters ;  and  that  in  general  every 
religious  sect,  when  it  has  once  enjoyed  for  a  century  or  two  the 
security  of  a  legal  establishment,  has  found  itself  incapable  of 
making  any  vigorous  defence  against  any  new  sect  which  chose  to 
attack  its  doctrine  or  discipline.  Upon  such  occasions  the  advan- 
tage in  point  of  learning  and  good  writing  may  sometimes  1x5  on 
the  side  of  the  Established  Church;  but  the  arts  of  popularity, 
all  the  arts  of  gaining  proselytes,  are  constantly  on  the  side  of  its 
adversaries.  In  England  those  arts  have  been  long  neglected  by 
the  well-endowed  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  are  at 
present  chiefly  cultivatcil  by  the  Dissenters  and  by  the  Methodists.' 
The  independent  provisions,  however,  which  in  many  places  have 
been  made  for  dissenting  teachers,  by  means  of  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, of  trust  rights,  and  other  evasions  of  the  law,  seem  very 

'  At  or  a!)out  tlu-  time  in  which  Smith       of  Welsh  dissont  wer«  at  tho  zenith  of 
wrote,  WhitfieM,  Wesley,  nnd  tho  foiindeni       their  jiopiilaritj  and  reputAlion. 
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much  to  have  abated  the  zeal  and  activity  of  those  teachers.  They 
have  many  of  them  become  very  learned^  ingenious^  and  respectable 
men ;  but  they  have  in  general  ceased  to  be  very  popular  preachers. 
The  Methodists,  without  half  the  learning  of  the  Dissenters^  are 
much  more  in  vogue. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  inferior 
clergy  is  kept  more  alive  by  the  powerful  motive  of  self-interest, 
than  perhaps  in  any  established  Protestant  Church.     The  parochial 
clergy  derive,  many  of  them,  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people;  a  source  of 
revenue  which  confession  gives  them   many  opportunities  of  im- 
proving.    The  mendicant  ordera  derive  their  whole  subsistence  from 
such  oblations.     It  is  with  them,  as  with  the  hussars  and  light 
infantry  of  some  armies ;  no  plunder,  no  pay.     The  parochial  clergy 
are  like  those  teachers  whose  reward  depends  partly  upon  their 
salary,  and  partly  upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  which  they  get  from 
their  pupils,  and  these  must  always  depend  more  or  less  upon  their 
industry  and   reputation.     The   mendicant  orders  are  like  those 
teachers  whose  subsistence  depends  altogether  u[X)n  their  industry. 
They  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  use  every  art  which  can  animate  the 
devotion  of  the  common  people.     The  cstablisliment  of  the  two 
great  mendicant  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  it  is  observed 
by  Machiavel,  revived,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
the  languishing  faith  and  devotion  of  the  Catholic  Church.     In 
Roman  Catholic  countries  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  supported  alto- 
gether by  the  monks  and  by  the  poorer  parochial    clergy.     Tlie 
great  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  with   all  the  accomplishments  of 
gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  with  those  of  men 
of  learning,  are  careful  enough  to  maintain  the  necessary  discipline 
over  their  inferiors,  but  seldom  give  themselves  any  trouble  about 
the  instruction  of  the  people. 

'  Most  of  1  he  arts  and  professions  in  a  state/  says  by  far  the 
most  illustrious  philosopher  and  historian  of  the  present  age,^  *  aro 
of  such  a  nature,  that,  while  they  promote  the  interests  of  the 
society,  they  are  also  useful  or  agreeable  to  some  individuals ;  and 

*  Adam  Smith  in  probably  referring  to  boon  unable  to  diMSover  the  |NU8a^e  in 

Hume,  with  whom  he  wiw  on   torins  of  any    of    Hume's    E^Miya,  after     diligent 

intimacy,  and  for  whom   ho   entertained  ttearch. 
Uiu  most  profound  respect.     But  I  have 
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in  that  oasc^  the  constant  nile  of  tlic  magistrate^  except  perhaps 
on  tlie  first  introduction  of  any  art,  is  to  leave  tlic  profession  to 
itself,  and  tnist  its  encouragement  to  the  individuals  who  reap  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  artisans  finding  their  profits  to  rise  by  the 
favour  of  their  customers,  increase,  as  much  as  possible,  their  skill 
and  industry  ;  and  as  matters  are  not  disturbed  by  any  injudicious 
tampering,  the  commodity  is  always  sure  to  be  at  all  times  nearly 
proportioned  to  the  demand. 

'  But  there  are  also  some  callings,  which,  though  useful  and  even 
necessary  in  a  state,  bring  no  advantage  or  pleasure  to  any  indi- 
vidual, and  the  supreme  power  is  obliged  to  alter  its  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  rHninors  r)f  those  professions.  Tt  must  give  them 
public  encouragement  in  order  to  their  subsistence;  and  it  must 
provide  against  that  negligence  to  which  they  will  naturally  be 
subject,  either  by  annexing  particular  honours  to  the  profession,  by 
establishing  a  long  subordination  of  ranks  and  a  strict  dependence, 
or  by  some  other  expedient.  Tlie  persons  employed  in  the  finances, 
fleets,  and  magistracy,  are  instances  of  this  order  of  men. 

'  It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  tliat  the  ecclesiastics 
belong  to  the  first  class,  and  that  their  encouragement,  as  well  as 
that  of  lawyei*s  and  physicians,  may  safely  be  cntrusUMl  to  the 
libci-ality  of  individuals,  who  are  attached  to  their  doctrines,  and 
who  find  benefit  or  consolation  from  their  spiritual  ministry  and 
assistance.  Their  industry  and  vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted 
by  such  an  additional  motive ;  and  their  skill  in  the  profession,  as 
well  as  their  address  in  governing  the  minds  of  the  people,  must 
receive  daily  increase,  from  their  increasing  practice,  study,  and 
attention. 

'  Hut  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall  find  that 
this  interestcil  ililigencc  of  the  clergy  is  what  every  wise  legislator 
will  study  to  prevent;  because,  in  every  religion  except  the  true,  it 
is  highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even  a  natural  tendency  to  pervert 
the  true,  by  infusing  into  it  a  strong  mixture  of  superstition,  folly, 
and  delusion.  Each  ghostly  practitioner,  in  order  to  render  himself 
more  precious  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers,  will  inspire 
them  with  the  most  violent  abhorrence  of  all  other  sects,  and  con- 
tinually endeavour,  by  some  novelty,  to  excite  the  languid  devotion 
of  his  audience.  No  regard  will  be  paid  to  truth,  morals,  or  de- 
<3ency  in  the  doctrines  inculcated.     Every  tenet  will  be  adopted  tliat 
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best  suits  the  disorderly  affections  of  the  human  frame.  Customers 
will  be  drawn  to  each  conventicle  by  new  industry  and  address  in 
practising  on  the  passions  and  credulity  of  the  populace.  And  in 
the  end,  the  civil  magistrate  will  find  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for 
his  pretended  frugality  in  saving  a  fixed  establishment  for  the 
priests,  and  that  in  reality  the  most  decent  and  advantageous  com- 
position which  he  can  make  with  the  spiritual  guides,  m  to  brilie 
their  indolence,  by  assigning  stated  salaries  to  their  profession,  and 
rendering  it  superfluous  for  them  to  be  farther  active  than  merely 
to  prevent  their  flock  from  stmying  in  quest  of  new  pastures.  And 
in  this  manner  ecclesiiistical  cslablibhnients,  though  C4>muiouly  they 
arose  at  first  from  religious  views,  prove  in  the  end  advantageous 
to  the  political  interests  of  society.' 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  g^ood  or  bad  effects  of  the 
independent  provision  of  the  clergy,  it  has,  perhaps,  been  very 
seldom  bestowed  upon  them  from  any  view  to  those  effects.  Times 
of  violent  religious  controversy  have  generally  been  times  of  equally 
violent  political  faction.  Upon  such  occasions,  each  political  party 
has  either  found  it,  or  imagined  it,  for  its  interest,  to  league  itself 
with  some  one  or  other  of  the  contending  religious  sects.  But  this 
could  be  done  only  by  adopting,  or  at  least  by  favouring,  the  tenets 
of  that  particular  sect.  ^Flie  sect  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  bo 
leagued  with  the  conquering  party  necessarily  shared  in  the  victory 
of  its  ally,  by  whose  favour  and  protection  it  was  soon  enabled  in 
some  degree  to  silence  and  subdue  all  its  adversaries.  Those  ad- 
versaries had  generally  leagued  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the 
conquering  party,  and  were  therefore  the  enemies  of  tliat  party. 
The  clergy  of  this  particular  sect  having  thus  l>ecome  complete 
masters  of  the  field,  and  their  influence  and  authority  with  the  grciit 
body  of  the  people  being  in  its  highest  vigour,  they  werc  jwwerful 
enough  to  overawe  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  own  party,  and  to 
oblige  the  civil  magistrate  to  respect  their  opinions  and  inclinations. 
Their  first  demand  was,  generally,  that  he  should  silence  and  subdue 
all  their  adversaries;  and  their  second,  that  he  should  bestow  an 
independent  provision  on  themselves.  As  they  had  generally  con- 
tributed a  good  deal  to  the  victory,  it  seemeil  not  unreasonable  that 
they  should  have  some  share  in  the  spoil.  They  were  weary,  be- 
sides, of  humouring  the  people,  and  of  de|)ending  upon  their  caprice 
for  a  sul)sisten(;c.    Tn  making  this  demand,  therefore,  they  consultinl 
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their  own  case  and  comfort,  without  troubling  themselves  nhout  the 
cfTect  which  it  might  have  in  future  times  upon  the  influence  nnd 
authority  of  their  order.  The  civil  magistrate,  who  could  comply 
with  this  demand  only  by  giving  them  something  which  he  would 
have  chosen  much  rather  to  take  or  to  keep  to  himself,  was  seldom 
very  forward  to  grant  it.  Necessity,  however,  always  forced  him 
to  submit  at  last,  though  frequently  not  till  after  many  delays, 
evasions,  nnd  aflcctcil  excuses. 

Hut  if  politics  hsul  never  called  in  the  aid  of  religion,  hml  the 
conquering  party  never  adopted  the  tenets  of  one  sect  more  than 
those  of  another,  when  it  had  gained  the  victory,  it  would  probably 
have  dealt  equally  and  impartially  with  all  the  different  sects,  and 
have  allowed  every  man  to  choose  his  own  priest  and  his  own 
religion  as  he  thought  proper.  There  would  in  this  case,  no  doubt, 
have  l>cen  a  great  multitude  of  religious  sects.  Almost  every 
difliTcnt  congregation  might  probably  have  made  a  little  sect  by 
itself,  or  have  entertained  some  peculiar  tenets  of  its  own.  Each 
teacher  would  no  doubt  have  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
making  the  utmost  exertion,  and  of  using  every  art  both  to  preserve 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  his  disciples.  But  as  every  other 
teacher  would  have  felt  himself  under  the  same  necessity,  the  success 
of  no  one  teacher,  or  sect  of  teachers,  could  have  been  very  great. 
The  interested  and  active  zeal  of  religious  teachers  can  be  dangerous 
and  troublesome  only  where  there  is  either  but  one  sect  tolerated  in 
the  society,  or  where  the  whole  of  a  large  society  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  great  sects,  the  teachers  of  each  acting  by  concert,  and 
under  a  regular  discipline  and  subordination.  But  that  zeal  must 
be  altogether  innocent  where  the  society  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
hundrcil,  or  perhaps  into  as  many  thousand  small  sects,  of  which  no 
one  could  be  considerable  enough  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity. 
Tlic  teachers  of  each  sect,  seeing  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  more  adversaries  than  friends,  would  be  obliged  to  learn  that 
candour  and  moderation  which  is  so  seldom  to  be  found  among  tlie 
teachers  of  those  great  sects,  whose  tenets,  being  supported  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  are  held  in  veneration  by  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  extensive  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  who  therefore  see  nothing 
round  them  but  followers,  disciples,  and  humble  admirers.  The 
teachers  of  each  little  sect,  finding  themselves  almost  alone,  would 
be   obliged   to  respect   those  of  almost  every  other  sect,  and  the 
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concessions  which  they  would  mniually  find  it  both  convenient  and 
agreeable  to  make  to  one  another^  might  in  time  probably  reduce 
the  doctrine  of  the  greater  part  of  them  to  that  pure  and  rational 
religion^  firee  from  every  mixture  of  absurdity^  imposture,  or  fana- 
ticism, such  as  wise  men  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  wished  to  see 
established,  but  such  as  positive  law  has  perhaps  never  yet  estab- 
lished, and  probably  never  will  establish  in  any  country ;  because, 
with  regard  to  religion,  positive  law  always  has  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  more  or  less  influenced  by  popular  superstition 
and  enthusiasm.  Tliis  plan  of  ecclesiastical  government,  or  more 
properly  of  no  ecclesiastical  government,  was  what  the  sect  called 
Independents,  a  sect  no  doubt  of  very  wild  enthusiasts,  proposed  to 
establish  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  If  it  had 
been  established,  though  of  a  very  unphilosophical  origin,  it  would 
probably  by  this  time  have  been  productive  of  the  most  philo- 
sophical good  temper  and  moderation  with  regard  to  every  sort  of 
religious  principle.  It  has  been  established  in  Pennsylvania,  where, 
though  the  Quakers  happen  to  be  the  most  numerous,  the  law  in 
reality  favours  no  one  sect  more  than  another,  and  it  is  there  said 
to  have  been  productive  of  this  philosophical  good  temper  and 
moderation.^ 

But  though  this  equality  of  treatment  should  not  be  productive 
of  this  good  temper  and  moderation  in  all,  or  even  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  religious  sects  of  a  pariiculur  country,  yet,  provided 
those  sects  were  sufficiently  numerous,  and  each  of  them  conse- 
quently too  small  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  the  excessive 
zeal  of  each  for  its  particular  tenets  could  not  well  be  productive  of 
any  very  hurtful  effects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  several  good  ones; 
and  if  the  government  was  perfectly  decided  both  to  let  them  all 
alone,  and  to  oblige  them  all  to  let  alone  one  another,  there  is  little 
danger  that  they  would  not  of  their  own  accord  sulnlividc  them- 
selves fast  enough,  so  as  soon  to  become  sufficiently  numerous. 

In  every  civilised  society,  in  every  society  where  the  distinction 
of  ranks'  has  once  been  completely  esUiblished,  there  have  been 
always  two  ditrercnt  schemes  or  systems  of  morality  current  at  the 

*  The  beneficent  cffecU  of  a  Bocial  syu-  century  ago.     There  18,  perliaps,  no  kind 

tern  in  which  the  State  enforced  an  abso-  of  insolence   80   (filing    as    that    which 

lute  e(iuality  of  all  reli^i<Hi8  sects,  are  an  arises  from  the  ))rivilegcs  of  a  tloniinani 

characteristic   in    the    United    States   at  Church,  none  which  wit»u  statesmen  aix: 

|tnMcnt  iM  they  were  in   Pennsylvania  a  more  IkjuuiI  to  «liscountenancu. 
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same  time;  of  which  the  one  may  be  called  the  Btrict  or  austere^ 
the  other  the  liberal,  or,  if  you  will,  the  loose  system.     The  former 
is  generally  admired  and  revered  by  the  common  people  ;  the  latter 
is  commonly  more  esteemed  and  adopted  by  what  are  called  people 
of  fashion.     The  degree  of  disapprobation  with  which  we  ought  to 
mark  the  vices  of  levity — ^the  vices  which  are  apt  to  arise  from  great 
prosperity,  and  from  the  excess  of  gaiety  and  good-humour — seems 
to  constitute  the  principal  distinction  between  those  two  opposite 
schemes  or  systems.     In  the  liberal  or  loose  system,  luxury,  wanton 
and  even  disorderly  mirth,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  to  some  degree  of 
intemperance,   the  breach  of  chastity,  at  least  in  one  of  the  two 
sexes,  &c.,  provided  they  are  not  accompanied  with  gross  indecency 
and  do  not  lead  to  falsehood  or  injustice,  are  generally  treated  with 
a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are  easily  either  excused  or  pardoned 
altogether.     In  the  austere  system,  on  the  contrary,  those  excesses  . 
arc   rcgardc<l  with   the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation.     The 
vices  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  a 
single  week's  thoughtlessness  and  dissipation  is  often  sufficient  to 
undo  a  poor  workman  for  ever,  and  to  drive  him  through  despair 
upon  committing  the  most  enormous  crimes.     Tlie  wiser  and  Ijctter 
sort  of  the  common  j>coplc,  therefore,   have   always   the   utmost 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  such  excesses,  which  their  experience 
tells  them  are  so  immediately  fatal  to  people  of  their  condition. 
The  disorder  and  extravagance  of  several  years,  on  the  contrary,  will 
not  always  ruin  a  man  of  fashion,  and  people  of  that  rank  are  very 
apt  to  consider  the  power  of  indulging  in  some  degree  of  excess  as 
one  of  the  advantages  of  their  fortune,  and  the  liberty  of  doing  so 
without  censure  or  reproach  as  one  of  the  privileges  which  belong 
to  their  station.     In  people  of  their  own  station,  therefore,  they 
regard  such  excesses  with  but  a  small  degree  of  disapprobation,  and 
censure  them  either  very  slightly  or  not  at  all. 

Almost  all  religious  sects  have  begun  among  the  common  people, 
from  whom  they  have  generally  drawn  their  earliest,  as  well  as 
their  most  numerous  proselytes.  The  austere  system  of  morality 
has,  accordingly,  been  adopted  by  those  sects  almost  constantly,  or 
with  very  few  exceptions  (for  there  have  been  some).  It  was  the 
system  by  which  they  could  l>est  recommend  themselves  to  that 
order  of  people  to  whom  they  first  proposed  their  plan  of  reforma- 
tion   upon    what  had   been   before   established.      Many  of  them. 
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perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even  endeavoured  to  gain 
credit  by  refining  upon  this  austere  system,  and  by  carrying  it  to 
some  degree  of  folly  and  extravagance ;  and  this  excessive  rigour 
has  frequently  recommended  them  more  than  anything  else  to  tho 
respect  and  veneration  of  the  common  people. 

A  man  of  rank  and  fortune  is  by  his  station  the  distinguished 
member  of  a  great  society,  who  attend  to  every  part  of  his  conduct, 
and  who  thereby  oblige  him  to  attend  to  every  part  of  it  himself. 
His  authority  and  consideration  depend  very  much  upon  the  respect 
which  this  socieiy  bears  to  him.  He  dare  not  do  anything  which 
would  disgi*aco  or  discrcilit  him  in  it,  and  he  is  obligetl  to  a  very 
strict  observation  of  that  si)ecies  of  morals,  whether  liberal  or 
austere,  which  the  general  consent  of  this  society  prescribes  to 
persons  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  A  man  of  low  condition,  on  the 
contrary,  is  far  from  being  a  distinguished  member  of  any  great 
society.  While  he  remains  in  a  country  village  his  conduct  may  be 
attended  to,  and  he  may  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  himself.  In  this 
situation,  and  in  this  situation  only,  he  may  have  what  is  called  a 
character  to  lose.  But  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  a  great  city,  he  is 
sunk  in  obscurity  and  darkness.  His  conduct  is  observed  and 
attended  to  by  nobody,  and  he  is  therefore  very  likely  to  neglect  it 
himself,  and  to  abandon  himself  to  every  sort  of  low  profligacy  and 
vice.  He  never  emerges  so  cfreeiimlly  from  iiiis  obscurity,  his 
ooiuluet  never  excites  so  much  the  uttenlion  of  any  rc8ix3ctiible 
society,  as  by  his  becoming  the  member  of  a  small  religious  sect. 
He  from  that  moment  acquiresa  degree  of  consideration  which  he 
never  had  before.  All  his  brother  sectaries  are,  for  the  credit  of 
the  sect,  interested  to  observe  his  conduet,  and  if  he  gives  occasion 
to  any  scandal,  if  he  deviates  very  much  from  those  austei'c  morals 
which  tlicy  almost  always  require  of  one  another,  to  punish  him  by 
what  is  always  a  very  severe  punishment,  even  where  no  civil  eflects 
attend  it,  expulsion  or  excommunication  from  the  sect.  In  little 
religious  sects,  accordingly,  the  morals  of  the  common  people  have 
been  almost  always  remarkably  regular  and  orderly;  generally 
much  more  so  than  in  the  Established  Church.  The  morals  of  those 
little  sects,  indeeil,  have  frequently  been  rather  disagreeably  rigorous 
and  unsocial. 

There  are  two  very  easy  and  eirectual  remedies,  however,  by 
whose  joint  operation  the  k^tiite   might,  without  vioU'no(»,  correct 
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whatever  was  unsocial  or  disagreeably  rigorous  in  the  morals  of  all 
the  little  sects  into  which  the  country  was  divided. 

The  first  of  those  remedies  is  the  study  of  science  and  philosophy, 
which  the  state  might  render  almost  universal  among  all  people  of 
middling  or  more  than  middling  rank  and  fortune;  not  by  giving 
salaries  to  teachers  in  order  to  make  them  negligent  and  idle,  but 
by  instituting  some  sort  of  probation,  even  in  the  higher  and  more 
difficult  sciences,  to  be  undergone  by  every  person  before  ho  was 
permitted  to  exercise  any  liberal  profession,  or  before  he  could  bo 
received  ns  a  candidate  for  any  honourable  oflicc  of  trust  or  profit. 
If  the  state  imposed  upon  this  order  of  men  the  necessity  of  learning, 
it  would  have  no  occasion  to  give  itself  any  trouble  about  providing 
them  with  proper  teachers.  They  would  soon  find  better  teachers 
for  themselves  than  any  whom  the  state  could  provide  for  them. 
Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  i)oison  of  enthusiasm  and 
8ui)erstiiion ;  and  where  all  the  superior  ranks  of  people  were 
secured  from  it,  the  inferior  ranks  could  not  bo  much  exposed 
to  it. 

The  second  of  those  remedies  is  the  frequency  and  gaiety  of 
public  diversions.  The  state,  by  encouraging,  that  is,  by  giving 
entire  liberty  to  all  those  who  for  their  own  interest  would  attempt, 
without  scandal  or  indecency,  to  amuse  and  divert  the  people  by 
painting,  poetry,  music,  dancing,  by  all  sorts  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations and  exhibitions,  would  easily  dissipate,  in  the  greater 
part  of  them,  that  melancholy  and  gloomy  humour  which  is  almost 
always  the  nurse  of  popular  superstition  and  enthusiasm.  Public 
diversions  have  always  been  the  objects  of  dread  and  hatred  to  all 
the  fanatical  promoters  of  those  popular  frenzies.  The  gaiety  and 
goo<l-humour  which  those  diversions  inspire  were  altogether  in- 
consistent with  that  temper  of  mind  which  was  fittest  for  their 
purpose,  or  which  they  could  best  work  upon.  Dramatic  repre- 
sentations besides,  frequently  exi>08ing  their  artifices  to  public 
ridicule,  and  sometimes  even  to  public  execration,  were  upon  that 
account,  more  than  all  other  diversions,  the  objects  of  their  peculiar 
abhorrence. 

In  a  country  where  the  law  favoured  the  teachers  of  no  one 
religion  more  than  those  of  another,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that 
any  of  them  should  have  any  particular  or  immediate  dei>endency 
upon  the  sovereign  or  executive  power,  or  that  he  should    have 
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anything  to  do,  either  in  appointing  or  in  dismissing  them  from 
their  offices.  In  such  a  situation  he  would  have  no  occasion  to 
give  himself  any  concern  about  them,  further  than  to  keep  the 
peace  among  tliem,  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  rest  of  his 
subjects;  that  is,  to  hinder  them  from  persecuting,  abusing,  or 
oppressing  one  another.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  countries 
where  there  is  an  established  or  governing  religion.  The  sovereign 
can  in  this  case  never  be  secure,  unless  he  has  the  means  of 
influencing  in  a  considerable  degree  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers 
of  tliat  religion. 

The  clergy  of  every  established  Church  constitute  a  great  incor- 
poration. They  can  act  in  concert,  and  pursue  their  interest  upon 
one  plan  and  with  one  spirit,  as  much  as  if  they  were  under  the 
direction  of  one  man;  and  they  are  frequently  too  under  such 
direction.  Their  interest  as  an  incorporated  body  is  never  the  same 
with  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  is  sometimes  directly  opposite  to  it. 
Tlieir  great  interest  is  to  maintain  their  authority  with  the  people; 
and  this  authority  depends  upon  the  supposed  certainty  and  im- 
portance of  the  wliole  doctrine  which  they  inculcate,  and  upon  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  adopting  every  part  of  it  with  the  most  implicit 
faith,  in  order  to  avoid  eternal  misery.  Should  the  sovereign  have 
the  imprudence  to  appear  either  to  deride  or  doubt  himself  of  the 
most  trifling  part  of  tl)eir  doctrine,  or  from  humanity  attempt  to 
protect  those  who  did  either  tlie  one  or  the  other,  the  punctilious 
honour  of  a  clergy  who  have  no  sort  of  dependency  upon  him,  is 
immediately  provoked  to  proscribe  him  as  a  profane  person,  and  to 
employ  all  the  terrors  of  religion  in  order  to  oblige  the  people  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  some  other  orthodox  and  obedient  prince. 
Should  he  oppose  any  of  their  pretensions  or  usurpations,  the 
danger  is  equally  great.  The  princes  who  have  dared  in  this 
manner  to  rebel  against  the  Church,  over  and  above  this  crime  of 
rebellion,  have  generally  been  charged  too  with  the  additional  crime 
of  heresy,  notwithstanding  their  solemn  protestations  of  their  faith 
and  humble  submission  to  every  tenet  which  she  thought  proper  to 
prescribe  to  them.  But  the  authority  of  religion  is  superior  to 
every  other  authority.  The  fears  which  it  suggests  conquer  all 
other  fears.  When  the  authorised  teachers  of  religion  propagate 
through  the  great  body  of  the  people  doctrines  subversive  of  the 
authority  of  the  sovcrcif»;n,  it  is  by  violence  only,  or  by  the  force  of 
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a  standing  array,  that  he  can  maintain  his  authority.  Even  a 
standing  army  cannot  in  this  case  give  him  any  lasting  security ; 
because  if  the  soldiers  are  not  foreigners,  which  can  seldom  be  the 
case,  but  drawn  from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  which  must 
almost  always  be  the  case,  they  are  likely  to  be  soon  corrupted  by 
those  very  doctrines.  The  revolutions  which  the  turbulence  of  the 
Greek  clergy  was  continually  occasioning  at  Constantinople,  as 
long  as  the  Eastern  empire  subsisted;  the  convulsions  which, 
during  the  course  of  several  centuries,  the  turbulence  of  the  Roman 
clergy  was  continually  occasioning  in  every  part  of  Europe,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  how  precarious  and  insecure  must  always  be 
the  situation  of  the  sovereign  who  has  no  proper  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  clergy  of  the  established  and  governing  religion  of  his 
country. 

Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  spiritual  matters,  it  is 
evident  enough,  are  not  within  the  proper  department  of  a  temporal 
sovereign,  who,  though  he  may  be  very  well  qualified  for  protecting, 
is  seldom  supposed  to  be  so  for  instructing  the  people.  With  regard 
to  such  matters,  therefore,  his  authority  can  seldom  be  suflicient 
to  counterbalance  the  united  authority  of  the  clergy  of  tlie  Established 
Church.  Tlic  public  tranquillity,  however,  and  his  own  security, 
may  frequently  depend  upon  the  doctrines  which  they  may  think 
proper  to  propagate  concerning  such  matters.  As  he  can  seldom 
directly  oppose  their  decision,  therefore,  with  proper  weight  and 
authority,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  influence  it; 
and  he  can  influence  it  only  by  the  fears  and  expectations  which 
he  may  excite  in  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  of  the 
order.  Those  fears  and  expectations  may  consist  in  the  fear  of  de- 
privation or  other  punishment,  and  in  the  expectation  of  further 
preferment. 

In  all  Christian  Churches  the  benefices  of  the  clergy  are  a  sort  of 
freeholds  which  they  enjoy,  not  during  pleasure,  but  during  life 
or  good  behaviour.  If  they  held  them  by  a  more  precarious  tenure, 
and  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  upon  every  slight  disobligation 
either  of  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers,  it  would  perhaps  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  maintain  their  authority  with  the  people,  who 
would  then  consider  them  as  mercenary  dependants  upon  the  court, 
in  the  sincerity  of  whose  instructions  they  could  no  longer  have 
any  confidence.     But  should  the  sovereign  attempt  irregularly  and 
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by  violence  to  deprive  any  number  of  clergymen  of  their  freeholds 
on  account  perhaps  of  their  having  propagated^  with  more  than 
ordinary  zeal^  some  factious  or  seditious  doctrine,  he  would  only 
render,  by  such  persecution,  both  them  and  their  doctrine  ten  times 
more    popular,   and    therefore  ten   times   more   troublesome    and 
dangerous  than  they  had  been  before.     Fear  is  in  almost  all  cases 
a  wretched  instrument  of  government,  and   ought  in  particular 
never  to  be  employed   against  any  order  of  men  who  have  the 
smallest  pretensions  to  independency.     To  attempt  to  terrify  them, 
serves  only  to  irritate  their  bad  humour,  and  to  confirm  them  in  an 
opjKwition  which  more  gentle  usage  {>erliups  might  eiuiily  induce 
them  either  to  soften  or  to  lay  aside   altogether.     The  violence 
which  the  French  Government  usually  employed  in  order  to  oblige 
all  their  parliaments,  or  sovereign  courts  of  justice,  to  enregister 
any  unpopular  edict,  very  seldom  succeeded.     The  means  commonly 
employed,  however,  the  imprisonment  of  all  the  refractory  members, 
one  would  think  were  forcible  enough.     The  princes  of  the  house 
of  Stewart  sometimes  employed  the  like  means  in  oi'der  to  influence 
some  of  the  membera  of  the  Parliament  of  England;   and  tliey 
generally   found    them    equally   intractable.     The    Parliament   of 
England  is  now  managed  in  another  manner;  and  a  very  small 
experiment  which  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  made  about  twelve  years 
ago  upon  the  parliament  of  Paris,  demonstrated  sufficiently  that  all 
the  parliaments  of  France  mi<^ht  have  been  managed  still  more 
easily  in  the  same  manner.*     That  experiment  was  not  pursued. 
For  though  management  and  persuasion  are  always  the  easiest  and 
the  safest  instruments  of  government,  as  force  and  violence  are  the 
worst  and   the  most  dangerous,  yet  such,  it  seems,  is  the  natural 
insolence  of  man,  that    he    almost    always    disdains   to    use    the 
good   instrument,  except  when  he  cannot  or  dare  not  use  the  bad 
one.     The  French  Govern  men  t  could  and  durst  use  force,  and  thci*e- 
fore  disdained  to  use  management  and  persuasion.     But  there  is  no 


'  Smith  refers  to  the  attempt  which 
the  Due  de  Cliui^ul  m^ulu  in  1 760  niul 
1 761  to  a^Mociato  tlie  ]»arliaineiit8  of 
France  with  liin  general  policy,  and  in 
particular  with  his  attack  on  tlie  power 
of  the  Jesuita.  The  alliance  was  tem- 
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order  of  men,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  experience  of  all  ages, 
upon  whom  it  is  so  dangerous,  or  rather  so  perfectly  ruinous,  to 
employ  force  and  violence,  as  upon  the  respected  clergy  of  any 
established  Church.  The  rights,  the  privileges,  the  personal  liberty 
of  every  individual  ecclesiastic,  who  is  u|>on  good  terms  with  his 
own  order,  are,  even  in  the  most  despotic  governments,  more 
respected  than  those  of  any  other  person  of  nearly  equal  rank  and 
fortune.  It  is  so  in  every  gradation  of  despotism,  from  that  of  the 
gentle  and  mild  government  of  Paris,  to  that  of  the  violent  and 
furious  government  of  Constantinople.  But  though  this  order  of 
men  can  scarce  ever  be  forced,  they  may  be  managed  as  easily 
as  any  other;  and  the  security  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the 
public  tranquillity,  seems  to  depend  very  much  ujwn  the  means 
which  he  has  of  managing  them;  and  those  means  seem  to 
consist  altogether  in  the  preferment  which  he  has  to  bestow  upon 
them. 

In  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  bishop 
of  each  diocese  was  elected  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  people  of  the  episcopal  city.  The  people  did  not  long  retain 
their  right  of  election ;  and  while  they  did  retain  it,  they  almost 
always  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  in  such  spiritual 
matters  appeared  to  be  their  natural  guides.  The  clergy,  however, 
soon  grew  weary  of  the  trouble  of  managing  them,  and  found  it 
easier  to  elect  their  own  bishops  themselves.  The  abbot,  in  the 
same  manner,  was  elected  by  the  monks  of  the  monastery,  at  least 
in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies.  All  the  inferior  ecclesiastical 
benefices  comprehended  within  the  diocese  were  collated  by  the 
bishop,  who  bestowed  them  upon  such  ecclesiastics  as  he  thought 
proper.  All  Church  preferments  were  in  this  manner  in  the  dis{K)6al 
of  the  Church.  The  sovereign,  though  he  might  have  some  indirect 
influence  in  those  elections,  and  though  it  was  sometimes  usual  to 
ask  both  his  consent  to  elect  and  his  approbation  of  the  election, 
yet  had  no  direct  or  sufficient  means  of  managing  the  clergy.  The 
ambition  of  every  clergyman  naturally  led  him  to  pay  court,  not  so 
much  to  his  sovereign  as  to  his  own  order,  from  which  only  he 
could  expect  preferment. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  Pope  gradually  drew  to 
himself  first  the  collation  of  almost  all  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  or 
of   what    were   called  consistorial    benefices,    and    aflerwanls,    by 
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various  machinations  and  pretences,  of  the  greater  part  of  inferior 
benefices  comprehended  within  each  diocese ;  little  more  being  left 
to  the  bishop  than  what  was  barely  necessary  to  give  him  a  decent 
authority  with  his  own  clergy.  By  this  arrangement  the  condition 
of  the  sovereign  was  still  worse  than  it  had  been  before.  The  clergy 
of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  were  thus  formed  into  a  sort 
of  spiritual  army,  dispersed  in  different  quarters^  indeed^  but  of 
which  all  the  movements  and  operations  could  now  be  directed  by 
one  head,  and  conducted  upon  one  uniform  plan.  Tlie  clergy  of 
each  particular  country  might  be  considered  as  a  particular  detach- 
ment of  that  army^  of  which  the  operations  could  easily  be  sup])ortcd 
and  seconded  by  all  the  other  detachments  quartered  in  the  different 
countries  round  about.  Each  detachment  was  not  only  independent 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  quartered,  and  by 
which  it  was  maintained,  but  dependent  upon  a  foreign  sovereign, 
who  could  at  any  time  turn  its  arms  against  the  sovereign  of  that 
particular  country,  and  support  them  by  the  arms  of  all  the  other 
detachments. 

Those  arms  were  the  most  formidable  that  can  well  l>o  imagined. 
In  the  ancient  state  of  Europe,  before  the  establishment  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  gave  them  the  same  soil  of 
influence  over  the  common  people  which  that  of  the  great  barons 
gave  them  over  their  respective  vassals,  tenants,  and  retainers.  In 
the  great  landed  csUitcs,  which  tlic  mistaken  piety  both  of  princes 
and  private  persons  had  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  jurisdictions 
were  established  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  great  barons; 
and  for  the  same  reason.  In  those  great  landed  estates,  the  clergy, 
or  their  bailiffs,  could  ciwily  keep  the  |HJiice  without  tlie  support  or 
assistance  either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  person  ;  and  neither  the 
king  nor  any  other  person  could  keep  the  peace  there  without  the 
support  and  assistance  of  the  clergy.  The  jurisdictions  of  the  clergy, 
therefore,  in  their  particular  baronies  or  manora,  were  equally  inde- 
pendent, and  equally  exclusive  of  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts, 
as  those  of  the  great  temporal  lords.  The  tenants  of  tlie  clergy 
were,  like  those  of  the  great  barons,  almost  all  tenants  at  will, 
entirely  dependent  upon  their  immediate  lords,  and  therefore  liable  to 
bo  called  out  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  light  in  any  quarrel  in  which 
the  clergy  might  think  proper  to  engage  them.  Over  and  above 
the  rent^  of  those  estates,  the  clergy  possessed  in  the  tithes  a  very 
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large  portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the  other  estates  in  every  kingdom 
of  Europe.     Tlie  revenues  arising  from  both  those  species  of  rents 
were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  paid  in  kind,  in  corn,  wine,  cattle, 
poultry,  &c.     The  quantity  exceeded  greatly  what  the  clergy  could 
themselves  consume ;  and  there  were  neither  arts  nor  manufactures 
for  the  produce  of  which  they  could  exchange  the  surplus.     The 
<^lcfg7  could  derive  advantage  from  this  immense  surplus  in  no  other 
way  than  by  employing  it,  as  the  great  barons  employed  the  like 
surplus  of  their  revenues,  in  the  most  })rofuse  hospitality,  and  in  the 
most  extensive  charity.     Both  the  hospitality  and  the  charity  of  the 
ancient  clergy,  accordingly,  are  said  to  have  been  very  great.    They 
not  only  muint-aincil  almost  the  whole  poor  of  every  kingdom,  but 
many  knights  and  gentlemen  had  frequently  no  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  by  travelling  about  from  monastery  to  monastery, 
under  pretence  of  devotion,  but  in  reality  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
<hc  elorgy.      The  reljiincrs  of  sonic  partieulju*  prolntcs  wore  ofUju  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  gi*eatcst  lay-lords  ,*  and  the  retainers  of  all 
the  clergy  taken  together  were,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than  those 
of  all  the  lay-lords.    There  was  always  much  more  union  among  the 
clergy  than  nmong  the  Ijiy-lords.     The  former  were  under  a  regular 
discipline  and  subordination   to   the  Papal  authority ;    the   latter 
were  under  no  regular  discipline  or  subordination,  but  almost  always 
equally  jealous  of  one  another,  and  of  the  king.   Though  the  tenants 
and  retainers  of  the  clergy,  therefore,  had  both  together  been  less 
numerous  than  those  of  the  great  lay-lords  (and  their  tenants  were 
probably  much  less  numerous),  yet  their  union  would  have  rendered 
them  more  formidable.     Tlie  hospitality  and  charity  of  the  clergy 
too,  not  only  gave  them  the  command  of  a  great  temporal  force,  but 
increased  very  much  the  weight  of  their  spiritual  weapons.     Those 
virtues  procured  them  the  highest  respect  and  veneration  among  all 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  of  whom  many  were  constantly,  and 
almost  all  occasionally,  fed  by  them.      Everything  belonging  or 
related  to   so  popular  an  order,  its  possessions,  its  privileges,  its 
docirines,  necessarily  apj>eare<l  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  common 
people,  and  every  violation  of  them,  whether  real  or  pretended,  the 
higliest  act  of  sacrilegious  wickedness  and  profaneness.    In  this  state 
of  things,  if  the  sovereign  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
confederacy  of  a  few  of  the  great  nobility,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
should  find  it  still  more  so  to  resist  the  united  force  of  the  clergy  of 
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his  own  dominions^  bupi)orted  by  that  of  the  clergy  of  all  the  iicigh- 
bouring  dominions.  In  such  circumstances  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  yield,  but  that  he  ever  was  able  to 
resist. 

The  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  those  ancient  times  (which  to  us 
who  live  in  the  present  times  appear  the  most  absurd),  tlieir  totul 
exemption  from  the  secular  jurisdiction,  for  example,  or  what  in 
England  was  called  the  benetit  of  clergy,  were  the  natural,  or  rather 
the  necessary,  consequences  of  this  state  of  things.  How  dangerous 
must  it  have  been  for  the  sovereign  to  attempt  to  punish  a  clergy- 
man for  any  crime  whatever,  if  his  own  order  were  disposed  to  pro- 
tect him,  and  to  represent  either  the  proof  as  insufficient  for 
convicting  so  holy  a  man,  or  the  punishment  as  too  severe  to  be 
inflicted  upon  one  whose  person  had  been  rendered  sacred  by  reli- 
gion I  The  sovereign  could,  in  such  circumstances,  do  no  better 
than  leave  him  to  be  tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  who,  for  the 
honour  of  their  own  order,  were  interested  to  restrain,  as  much  as 
possible,  every  member  of  it  from  committing  enormous  crimes,  or 
even  from  giving  occasion  to  such  gross  scandal  as  might  disgust 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

In  the  state  in  which  things  were  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  for  some  time  both  before  and  after  that  period,  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  considered  as  the  niobt  formidable 
combination  that  ever  was  formed  against  the  authority  and  security 
of  civil  government,  as  well  as  against  the  liberty,  reason,  and 
happiness  of  mankiud,  which  can  flourish  only  where  civil  govern- 
ment is  able  to  protect  them.  lu  that  constitution  the  grossest 
delusions  of  6Ui)erstition  were  supported  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
private  interests  of  so  great  a  number  of  people  as  ])ut  them  out  of 
all  danger  from  any  assault  of  human  reason  ;  because  though 
human  reason  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  unveil,  even  to  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people,  some  of  the  delusions  of  superstition,  it 
could  never  have  dissolved  tlie  ties  of  private  interest.  Had  this 
constitution  been  attacked  by  no  other  enemies  but  the  feeble  eflbrts 
of  human  reason,  it  must  have  endured  for  ever.  But  that  immense 
and  well-built  fabric,  which  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  man  could 
never  have  shaken,  much  less  have  overturned,  was,  by  the  natural 
course  of  things,  fii*st  weakened,  and  ai'terwards  in  part  destroyed. 
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and  IS  now  likrly,  in  ilic  course  of  a  few  ccninrics  more  })erliaps,  to 
crumMe  into  ruins  altogether. 

The  gradual  improvements  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
the  same  causes  which  destroyed  the  power  of  the  great  barons, 
destroyed  in  the  same  manner,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
the  whole  temporal  power  of  the  clergy.     In  the  produce  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  clergy,  like  the   great  barons, 
found  something  for  which  they  could  exchange  their  rude  produce, 
and  thereby  discovered  the  means  of  spending  their  whole  revenues 
upon  their  own  persons,  without  giving  any  considerable  share  of 
them  to  oUier  people.     Their  charity  became  gradually  less  exten- 
sive, their  hospitality  less  liberal  or  less  profuse.     Tlieir  retainers 
became  consequently  less  numerous,  and  by  degrees  dwindled  away 
altogether.     The  clergy  too,  like  the  great  barons,  wished  to  get 
a  better  rent  from  their  landed  estates,  in  order  to  spend  it,  in  the 
panic  mnnnor,  n|>on  thogrntirication  of  (.heir  own  private  vanity  and 
folly.     But  this  increase  of  rent  could  be  got  only  by  granting 
leases  to  their  tenants,  who  thereby  became  in  a  great  measure 
independent   of  them.      Tlie   ties   of  interest,   which  bound   the 
inferior  ranks  of  people  to  the  clergy,  were  in  this  manner  gradually 
broken  and  dissolved.    They  were  even  broken  and  dissolved  sooner 
than  those  which  bound  the  same  ranks  of  people  to  the  great  barons ; 
because  the  benefices  of  the  Church  being,  the  greater  part  of  themi 
much  smaller  than  the  estates  of  the  great  barons,  the  possessor  of 
each  benefice  was  much  sooner  able  to  spend  the  whole  of  its  revenue 
\\\iOx\  his  own  person.     During  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fillcenth  centuries  the  power  of  the  great  barons  was,  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  full  vigour.     But  the  temporal  power 
of  the  clergy,  the  absolut.e  command  which  they  once  had  over 
the  great  body  of  the  jKJople,  was  very  much  decayed.     The  power 
of'  tlie  Church  was  by  that  time  very  nearly  retluccd  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  to  what  arose  from  her  spiritual  authority ; 
and  even  that  spiritual  authority  was  much  weakened  when  it  ceased 
to  be  supported  by  the  charity  and  hospitality  of  the  clergy.     The 
inferior   ranks   of  people   no   longer  looked  upon   that   order,   as 
they  had  done  before,  as  the  comforters  of  their  distress  and  the 
relievers   of  their   indigence.     On    the   contrary,  they  were  pro- 
voked and  disgusted  by  the  vanity,  luxury,  and  expense   of  the 
richor   clcrijy,  who   appeared   to  spend  upon    their  own  pleasures 
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what  had  always  before  been  regarded  as  the  patrimoDy  of  the 
poor.* 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  sovereigns  in  the  different  states 
of  Europe  endeavoured  to  recover  the  influence  which  they  hud  once 
had  in  the  disposal  of  the  g^at  benefices  of  the  Church,  by  pro- 
curing to  the  deans  and  chaptera  of  each  diocese  the  restoration  of 
their  ancient  right  of  electing  the  bishop,  and  to  the  monks  of  each 
abbacy  that  of  electing  the  abbot.      The  re-establish ment  of  this 
ancient  order  was  the  object  of  several  statutes  enacted  in  England 
during  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century^  particularly  of  what  is 
called  the  Statute  of  Provisors^  and  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  estab- 
lished in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century.     In  order  to  render  the 
election  valid,  it  was  necessary  that  the  sovereign  should  both  con- 
sent to  it  beforehand,  and  afterwards  approve  of  the  person  elected ; 
and  though  the  election  was  still  supposed  to  be  free^  he  had^  how- 
ever, all  the  indirect  means  which  his  situation  necessarily  afforded 
him,  of  influencing  the  clergy  in  his  own  dominions.     Other  regula- 
tions of  a  similar  tendency  were  established  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
But  the  power  of  the  Poj^e  in  the  collation  of  the  great  benefices  of 
the  Church  seems,  before  the  Reformation,  to  have  been  nowhere 
80  eiTectually  and  so  universally  restrained  as  in  France  and  England. 
The  Concordat  afterwards^  in  the  sixteenth  century,  gave  to  the 
kings  of  France  the  absolute  right  of  presenting  to  all  the  great,  or 
what  are  called  the  consistorial  benefices  of  the  Galilean  (/Inirch. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  of  the 
Concordat^  the  clergy  of  France  have  in  general  shown  less  respect 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Papal  Court  than  the  clergy  of  any  other 
Catholic  country.  In  all  tlic  disputes  wliieh  their  sovereign  has 
had  with  the  Pope,  they  have  almost  constantly  taken  part  with 
the  former.  Tliis  independency  of  the  clergy  of  France  upon  the 
Court  of  Rome  seems  to  be  principally  founded  upon  the  Pnig- 
matic  Sanction  and  the  Concordat.  In  the  earlier  perioils  of  Uie 
monarchy,  the  clergy  of  France  appear  to  have  been  as  much 
devoted  to  the  Pope  as  those  of  any  other  country.     When  Robert, 

*  Th©  clergy  in  EnglaDd  fell  into  dia-  mited    by    the    Roman    party    at     the 

repute  with   the  people  at  or  about  the  Reformation  to  have  been  the  first  enemy 

time  in  which  society  waa  shaken  to  its  of  the  Papal  power.     See  the  Fu:iciculu« 

centre  by  the  great  plague  of  1348.     It  rerum  Expetendarum.     On  him  fuUoweJ 

was  after  this  event  that  Wicklif  began  Piers  Plowman  and  other  satirist:*, 
his  attacks  on  the  Church.      Ho  was  re- 
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the  weoiul  priiico  of  ilie  C:iiH;(iau  race,  was  uiosi  un justly  excom- 
municated by  tlie  Court  of  Rome,  his  own  servants,  it  is  said, 
threw  the  victuals  which  came  from  his  table  to  the  dogs,  and 
refused  to  taste  anything  themselves  which  had  been  polluted 
by  the  contact  of  a  person  in  his  situation.  Tliey  were  taught 
to  do  60,  it  may  very  safely  be  presumed,  by  the  clergy  of  his 
own  dominions. 

The  claim  of  collating  to  the  great  benefices  of  the  Church  (a 
claim  in  defence  of  which  the  Court  of  Rome  had  frequently  shaken 
and  sometimes  overturned  the  thrones  of  some  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  in  Christendom)  was  in  this  manner  either  restrained 
or  modifie<l,  or  given  up  altogether,  in  many  different  parts  of 
Europe,  even  before  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  As  the  clergy 
had  now  less  influence  over  the  people,  so  the  State  had  more 
influence  over  the  clergy.  The  clergy  therefore  had  both  less 
power  and  le&s  inclination  to  disturb  the  State. 

The  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  in  this  state  of 
declension  when  the  disputes  which  gave  birth  to  the  Reforma- 
tion began  in  Germany,  and  soon  spread  themselves  through  every 
part  of  Europe.  The  new  doctrines  were  everywhere  received  with 
a  liigh  degree  of  popular  favour.  They  were  proi>agated  with  all 
that  enthusiastic  zeal  which  commonly  animates  the  spirit  of  party 
when  it  attacks  established  authority.  The  teachers  of  those  doc- 
trines, though  perhaps  in  other  respects  not  more  learned  than 
many  of  the  divines  who  defended  the  Established  Church,  seem 
in  general  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  system  of  opinions  upon 
which  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  established,  and  they  had 
thereby  some  advantage  in  almost  every  dispute.  The  austerity 
of  their  manners  gave  them  authority  with  the  common  people, 
who  contrasted  the  strict  regularity  of  their  conduct  with  the 
disorderly  lives  of  the  greater  part  of  their  own  clergy.  They 
possessed  too  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  their  adversaries  all 
the  arts  of  popularity  and  of  gaining  proselytes — arts  which  the 
lofty  and  dignified  sons  of  the  Church  had  long  neglected,  as  being 
to  them  in  a  great  mojisurc  useless,  llie  reason  of  the  new 
doctrines  recommended  them  to  some,  their  novelty  to  many;  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  established  clergy  to  a  still  greater 
number;    but  the   zealous,  passionate   and   fanatical,  though  fre- 
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quently  coarse  and  rustic  eloquence  with  which  they  were  almost 
everywhere  inculcated^  recommended  them  to  by  far  the  greatest 
number. 

The  success  of  the  new  doctrines  was  almost  everywhere  so 
great^  that  the  princes  who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  on  bad 
terms  with  the  Court  of  Rome^  were  by  means  of  them  easily 
enabled,  in  their  own  dominions^  to  overturn  the  Churchy  whicli^ 
having  lost  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  could  make  scarce  any  resistance.  The  Court  of  Rome 
had  disobliged  some  of  the  smaller  princes  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany^  whom  it  had  probably  considered  as  too  insignificant 
to  be  worth  the  managing.  They  universally,  Uierefore^  established 
the  Reformation  in  their  own  dominions.  The  tyranny  of  Christiern 
II  and  of  Trolly  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  ena1>led  Gustavus  Yasa  to 
expel  them  both  from  Sweden.  The  Pope  favoured  the  tyrant 
and  the  archbishop^  and  Gustavus  Yasa  found  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  Reformation  in  Sweden.  Christiern  II  was  aflcr- 
wards  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Denmark^  where  his  conduct 
had  rendered  him  as  odious  us  in  Sweden.  The  Pope,  however^ 
was  still  disposed  to  favour  him,  and  Frederick  of  Holstcin^  who 
had  mounted  the  throne  in  his  stead,  revenged  himself  by  following 
the  example  of  Gustavus  Yasa.  The  magistrates  of  Berne  and 
Zurich^  who  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  established 
with  great  ease  the  llefurmation  in  their  respective  cantons^  where 
just  before  some  of  the  clergy  had,  by  an  imposture  somewhat 
grosser  than  ordinary,  rendered  the  whole  order  both  odious  and 
contemptible. 

In  this  critical  situation  of  its  affairs,  the  Papal  Court  was  at  suf- 
ficient pains  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  powerful  sovereigns 
of  France  and  Spain,  of  whom  the  latter  was  at  that  time  eniiieror 
of  Germany.  With  their  assistance  it  was  enabled,  though  not 
without  great  difficulty  and  much  bloodshed,  either  to  suppress 
altogether,  or  to  obstruct  very  much  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  their  dominions.  It  was  well  enough  inclined  too  to  be 
complaisant  to  the  King  of  England ;  but  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  it  could  not  be  so  without  giving  offence  to  a  still 
greater  sovereign,  Charles  V,  King  of  Spain  and  Emi)eror  of 
Germany.  Henry  VIII,  accordingly,  though  he  did  not  embrace 
himself  the  greater  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  was 
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yo(  cimMnl^  by  ilicir  gcncrnl  j)rovalcnco,  to  suppress  all  the  inoiuiH- 
torios,  nnd  to  nboliBli  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  llomc  iu 
his  dominions.  Tliat  he  should  go  so  far,  though  he  went  no 
farther,  gave  some  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of  the  Reformation, 
who,  having  got  possession  of  the  government  in  the  reign  of 
his  son  and  successor,  completed  without  any  diiBculty  the  work 
which  Henry  VIII  bad  begun. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Scotland,  where  the  government  was 
weak,  unjwpular,  and  not  very  firmly  csbiblisbcd,  the  lleformatiou 
was  strong  enough  to  overturn,  not  only  the  Church,  but  the 
State  likewise,  for  attempting  to  support  the  Church. 

Among  the  followci-s  of  the  Reformation,  dispcrsetl  in  all  the 
diflPerent  countries  of  Europe,  there  was  no  general  tribunal,  which, 
like  that  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  or  an  (ecumenical  council,  could 
settle  all  disputes  among  them,  and  with  irresistible  authority 
proscribe  to  all  of  them  the  precise  limits  of  orthodoxy.  Wlien 
the  followers  of  the  Reformation  in  one  country,  therefore,  happened 
to  differ  from  their  brethren  in  another,  as  they  had  no  common 
judg^  to  appeal  to,  the  dispute  could  never  be  decided ;  and  many 
such  disputes  arose  among  them.  Tliose  concerning  the  govcM-u- 
ment  of  the  Church,  and  tJic  right  of  confiMring  ecelesiasticjil 
benefices,  were  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  civil  society.  They  gave  birth  accordingly  to  the  two 
principal  parties  or  sects  among  the  followers  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  sects,  the  only  sects  among 
them  of  which  the  doctrine  and  discipline  have  ever  yet  been 
established  by  law  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  followers  of  Luther,  together  with  what  is  called  the  Church 
of  England,  preserved  more  or  less  of  the  episcopal  government, 
established  subordination  among  the  clergy,  gave  the  sovereign 
the  disposal  of  all  the  bishoprics  and  other  consistorial  benefices 
within  his  dominions,  and  thereby  rendered  him  the  real  head 
of  the  Church;  and  without  depriving  the  bishop  of  the  right 
of  collating  to  the  smaller  benefices  within  his  diocese,  they,  even 
to  those  l^enefices,  not  only  admitted,  but  favoured  the  right  of 
presentation  both  in  the  sovereign  and  in  all  other  lay  patrons. 
This  system  of  Church  government  was  from  the  beginning  favour- 
able to  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  submission  to  the  civil 
sovereign.     It  has   never,  accordingly,  been  the  occasion  of  any 
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tamult  or  civil  commotion  in  any  country  in  which  it  has  once 
been  established.     The  Church  of  England  in  particular  has  always 
valued  herself,  with  great  reason,  upon  the  unexceptionable  loyalty 
of  her  principles.     Under  such  a  government,  the  clergy  naturally 
endeavour   to    recommend    themselves   to   the  sovereign,   to  the 
courts  and  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country,  by  whose 
influence   they  chiefly  expect   to   obtain   preferment.      Tliey  pay 
court  to  those  patrons^  sometimes,  no  doubt^  by  the  vilest  flattery 
and  assentation,  but  frequently  too  by  cultivating  all  those  arts 
which  best  deserve^  and  which  are  therefore  most  likely  to  gain 
them,  the  esteem  of  people  of  rank  and  fortune^  by  their  knowledge 
in  all  the  different  branches  of  useful  and  ornamental  learnings 
by  the  decent  liberality  of  their  manners^  by  the  social  good-humour 
of  their   conversation^   and   by   their  avowed   contempt  of  those 
absurd   and   hypocritical  austerities  which  fanatics  inculcate  and 
pretend  to  practise^  in  order  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  venera- 
tion, and  upon  the  greater  part  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune^  who 
avow  that  they  do  not  practise  them,  the  abhorrence  of  the  common 
people.     Such   a  clergy^  however,  while  they  pay  their  court  in 
this  manner  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life^  are  very  apt  to  neglect 
altogether  the  means  of  maintaining  their  influence  and  authority 
with  the  lower.     They  are  listened  to,  esteemed,  and  respecteil  by 
their   superiors ;    but   before   their   inferiors    they   are    frequently 
incapable  of  defending,  effectually  and  to  the  conviction  of  such 
hearers,  their  own  sober  and  moderate  doctrines  against  the  most 
ignorant  enthusiast  who  chooses  to  attack  them. 

The  followers  of  Zuinglius,  or  more  properly  those  of  Calvin, 
on  the  contrary,  bcstowetl  \i|)on  the  people  of  each  parish,  whenever 
the  church  became  vacant,  the  rij^lit  of  electing  their  own  pjislor, 
and  esiublisluMl  at  the  s«uue  time  the  most  perfet^t  eipiality  among 
the  elergy.  The  former  part  of  this  institulion,  as  long  as  it 
remained  in  vigour,  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  nothing 
but  disorder  and  confusion,  and  to  have  tended  ecjually  to  corrupt 
the  morals  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  Tlie  latter  part 
seems  never  to  have  had  any  efTccts  but  what  were  perfectly 
agreeable. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  each  parish  preserved  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  pastors,  they  acted  almost  always  under  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  and   generally  of  the   most   factious  and 
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fanatical  of  the  order.  The  clergy,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
influence  in  those  popular  elections,  became,  or  affected  to  become, 
many  of  them,  fanatics  themselves,  encouraged  fanaticism  among 
the  people,  and  gave  the  preference  almost  always  to  the  most 
fanatical  candidate.  So  small  a  mati.cr  as  the  np])ointmcut  of  a 
parish  priest  occasioned  almost  always  a  violent  contest,  not  only 
in  one  parish,  but  in  all  the  neighbouring  parishes,  who  seldom 
failed  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  When  the  parish  happened 
to  be  situated  in  a  great  city,  it  divided  all  the  inhabitants  into 
two  parties,  and  when  that  city  happened  cither  to  constitute 
itself  a  little  republic,  or  to  be  the  head  and  capital  of  a  little 
republic,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  considerable  cities  in 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  every  paltry  dispute  of  this  kind,  over 
and  above  exasperating  the  animosity  of  all  their  other  Tactions, 
threatened  to  leave  behind  it  both  a  new  schism  in  the  Church 
and  a  new  faction  in  the  State.  In  those  small  republics,  there- 
fore, the  magistrate  very  soon  found  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  public  peace,  to  assume  to  himself  the  right  of 
presenting  to  all  vacant  benefices.  In  Scotland,  the  most  ex- 
tensive country  in  which  this  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment has  ever  been  established,  the  rights  of  patronage  were  in 
effect  abolished  by  the  Act  which  established  Presbytery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  That  Act  at  least  put 
it  in  the  power  of  certain  classes  of  people  in  each  parish  to 
purchase,  for  a  very  small  price,  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
pastor.  The  constitution  which  this  Act  established  was  allowed 
to  subsist  for  about  two-and-twenty  years,  but  was  abolished  by 
the  loth  of  Queen  Anne,  chap.  12,  on  accoimt  of  the  confusions  and 
disoi-dcrs  which  this  more  popular  mode  of  election  had  almost  every- 
where occasioned.  In  so  extensive  a  country  as  Scotland,  however, 
a  tumult  in  a  remote  parish  was  not  so  likely  to  give  disturbance 
to  Government  as  in  a  smaller  state.  The  loth  of  Queen  Anno 
restored  the  rights  of  patronage.  But  though  in  Scotland  the 
law  gives  the  benefice  without  any  exception  to  the  person  pre- 
sented by  the  patron,  yet  the  Church  requires  sometimes  (for  she 
has  not  in  this  respect  been  very  uniform  in  her  decisions)  a 
certain  concurrence  of  the  people  before  she  will  confer  upon  the 
presentee  what  is  called  the  cure  of  souls,  or  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction    in    the    |)arish.      She    sometimes    at   least,    from   an 
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affected  concern  for  the  peace  of  the  parish,  delays  the  settlement 
till  this  concuiTcnce  can  be  procured.  The  private  tampering  of 
some  of  the  neighbouring  clergy^  sometimes  to  procure^  but  more 
frequently  to  prevent  this  concurrence^  and  the  popular  arts  which 
they  cultivate  in  order  to  enable  them  upon  such  occasions  to 
tamper  more  effectually^  are  perhaps  the  causes  which  princi^ially 
keep  up  whatever  remains  of  the  old  fanatical  spirit,  either  in  the 
clergy  or  in  the  people  of  Scotland.^ 

The  equality  which  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government 
establishes  among  the  clergy,  consists^  first,  in  the  equality  of 
authority  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  and,  secondly^  in  the  equality 
of  benefice.  In  all  Presbyterian  Churches  the  equality  of  authority 
is  perfect;  that  of  benefice  is  not  so.  The  difference,  however^ 
between  one  benefice  and  another  is  seldom  so  considerable  as  com- 
monly to  tempt  the  possessor  even  of  the  small  one  to  pay  court  to 
his  patron^  by  the  vile  arts  of  flattery  and  assentation,  in  order  to 
get  a  better.  In  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  where  the  rights  of 
patronage  are  thoroughly  established^  it  is  by  nobler  and  better 
arts  that  the  established  clergy  in  general  endeavour  to  gain  the 
favour  of  their  superiors ;  by  their  learning,  by  the  irreproachable 
regularity  of  their  life,  and  by  the  faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of 
their  duty.  Their  patrons  even  frequently  complain  of  the  inde- 
pendency of  their  spirit,  which  tliey  arc  apt  to  construe  into  in- 
gratitude for  past  favours,  but  which  at  worst,  perhaps,  is  seldom 
any  more  than  that  indifference  which  naturally  arises  from  the 
consciousness  that  no  further  favours  of  the  kind  are  ever  to  be 
expected.  There  is  scarce  perhaps  to  be  found  anywliere  in  Europe 
a  more  learned,  decent,  independent,  and  respectable  set  of  men 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Holland,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  and  Scotland. 

Where  the  Church  benefices  are  all  nearly  equal,  none  of  them 
can  be  very  great,  and  this  mediocrity  of  benefice,  though  it  may 


'  The  couteflt  between  the  State  and 
Uie  Church  in  Scotia  nil,  the  former  gup- 
porting,  the  latter  resisting  the  rights 
of  patrons,  continued  up  to  1843,  when 
a  crisis,  immediately  provoked  by  the 
Auchterarder  case,  occurred,  the  most 
eminent  ministers  of  the  Scotch  Estub- 
lishmont  seceded  in  a  body,  and  a  Free 
Church  was  fonned.  'Vim  hibtory  of  that 
Kicc    (^hiirch     huM    i»i:rn     very    iruiiirk- 


able,  both  for  the  liberality  witli  which 
the  people  have  supported  it,  and  for 
tlie  good  sense  which  has  chanicter- 
ised  its  ))roceedings.  The  fact  is,  in 
Suiitli's  day  the  fanaticism  which  waa 
bred  by  the  atrocious  persecutions  in- 
stituted by  thu  hist  two  Stuiirt  kings 
had  not  subsided,  and  was  kept  up  by 
oven  thu  scnibhinco  of  btato  control. 
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no  doubt  be  carried  too  far,  has,  however,  some  very  agreeable 
effects.  Nothing  but  the  most  exemplary  morals  can  give  dignity 
to  a  man  of  small  fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and  vanity  neces- 
sarily render  him  ridiculous,  and  are,  besides,  almost  as  ruinous  to 
him  as  they  are  to  the  common  people.  In  his  own  conduct,  there- 
fore, he  is  obliged  to  follow  that  system  of  morals  which  the 
common  people  respect  the  most.  He  gains  their  esteem  and 
affection  by  that  plan  of  life  which  his  own  interest  and  situation 
would  lead  him  to  follow.  Tlie  common  people  look  upon  him 
with  that  kindness  with  which  we  naturally  regard  one  who  ap- 
proaches somewhat  to  our  own  condition,  but  who,  we  think,  ought 
to  be  in  a  higher.  Their  kindness  natunilly  provokes  his  kindness. 
He  becomes  careful  to  instruct  them,  and  attentive  to  assist  and 
relieve  them.  He  does  not  even  despise  the  prejudices  of  people 
who  are  disposed  to  be  so  favourable  to  him,  and  never  treats  them 
with  those  contemptuous  and  arrogant  airs  which  we  so  often  meet 
with  in  the  proud  dignitaries  of  opulent  and  well-endowed  Churches. 
The  Presbyterian  clergy,  accordingly,  have  more  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  than  perhaps  the  clergy  of  any  other 
established  Church.  It  is  accordingly  in  Presbyterian  countries 
only  that  we  ever  find  the  common  j>eoj)le  converted,  without  jxjr- 
secution,  completely,  and  almost  to  a  man,  to  the  established 
Church. 

In  countries  where  Church  benefices  are  the  greater  part  of  them 
very  moderate,  a  chair  in  a  University  is  generally  a  better  estab- 
lishment than  a  Clunch  benefice.  The  Universities  have,  in  this 
case,  the  picking  and  choosing  of  their  members  from  all  the 
Churchmen  of  the  country,  who,  in  every  country,  constitute  by 
far  the  most  numerous  class  of  men  of  letters.  Where  Church 
benefices,  on  the  contrary,  are  many  of  them  very  considerable,  the 
Church  naturally  draws  from  the  Universities  the  greater  part  of 
their  eminent  men  of  letters,  who  generally  find  some  patron  who 
does  himself  honour  by  procuring  them  Church  preferment.  In 
the  former  situation  we  are  likely  to  find  the  Universities  filled 
with  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  In  the  latter  we  are  likely  to  find  few  eminent  men 
among  them,  and  those  few  among  the  youngest  members  of  the 
society,  who  are  likely  too  to  be  drained  away  from  it,  l>efore  they 
can  have  acquired  experience  and  knowledge  enough  to  be  of  much 
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use  to  it.  It  is  observed  by  M.  de  Voltaire^  that  Father  Porr€e> 
a  Jesuit  of  do  great  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters^  was  the 
only  professor  they  had  ever  had  in  France  whose  works  were 
worth  the  reading.  In  a  country  which  has  produced  so  many 
eminent  men  of  letters,  it  must  appear  somewhat  singular  tliat 
scarce  one  of  them  should  have  been  a  professor  in  a  University. 
The  famous  Gassendi  was^  in  the  beginning  of  his  life^  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Aix.  Upon  the  first  dawning  of  his  genius^ 
it  was  represented  to  him^  that  by  going  into  the  Church  he  could 
easily  find  a  much  more  quiet  and  comfortable  subsistence,  as  well 
as  a  better  situation  for  pursuing  his  studies ;  and  he  immediately 
followed  the  advice.  The  observation  of  M.  de  Voltaire  may  be 
applied^  I  believe^  not  only  to  France,  but  to  all  other  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  We  very  rarely  find,  in  any  of  them^  an 
eminent  man  of  letters  who  is  a  professor  in  a  University^  except^ 
perhaps^  in  the  professions  of  law  and  physic — ^professions  from  which 
the  Church  is  not  so  likely  to  draw  them.  After  the  Church  of 
Rome,  that  of  England  is  by  far  the  richest  and  best  endowed 
Church  in  Christendom.  In  England,  accordingly^  Uie  Church  is 
continually  draining  the  Universities  of  all  their  best  and  ablest 
members;  and  an  old  college  tutor  who  is  known  and  distinguished 
in  Europe  as  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  is  as  mrely  to  be  found  there 
as  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country.  In  (iencvu,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  rrotcsUint  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  the  IVotestant  coun- 
tries of  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Scotland,  in  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  whom  those  countries  have 
produced,  have,  not  all  indeed,  but  the  far  greater  part  of  them, 
been  }>rorc8sors  in  Univei*sities.  In  those  countries  the  Universities 
are  continually  draining  the  Church  of  all  its  most  eminent  men  of 
letters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  if  we  except  the 
poets,  a  few  orators,  and  a  few  historians,  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  other  eminent  men  of  letters,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  appear 
to  have  been  either  public  or  private  teachers;  generally  either  of 
philosophy  or  of  rhetoric.  This  remark  will  be  found  to  hold  true 
from  the  days  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  down 
to  those  of  Plutarch  and  Epictetus,  of  Suetonius  and  Quintilian. 
To  impose  upon  any  man  the  necessity  of  teaching  year  after  year 
any  particular  bniuch  of  s<:ioncc,  seems,  in  reality,  to  be  the  most 
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cfrceinal  raclhod  for  rciulcving  him  completely  maslcr  of  it  himself. 
By  being  obliged  to  go  every  year  over  the  same  ground,  if  he  is 
good  for  anything,  he  necessarily  becomes  in  a  few  years  well 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  it ;  and  if  upon  any  particular  point 
he  should  form  too  hasty  an  opinion  one  year,  when  he  comes  in 
the  course  of  his  lectures  to  reconsider  the  same  subject  the  year 
thereafter,  he  is  very  likely  to  correct  it.  As  to  be  a  teacher  of 
science  is  certainly  the  natural  employment  of  a  mere  man  of 
letters,  so  is  it  likewise,  perhaps,  the  education  which  is  most  likely 
to  render  him  a  man  of  solid  learning  and  knowledge.  Tlie  medio- 
crity of  Church  benefices  naturally  tends  to  draw  the  greater  part 
of  men  of  letters,  in  the  country  where  it  takes  place,  to  the 
employment  in  which  they  can  be  most  useful  to  the  public,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  the  best  education,  perhaps,  they 
are  capable  of  receiving.  It  tends  to  render  their  learning  both  as 
solid  as  possible  and  ns  useful  as  jiossible. 

Tlie  revenue  of  every  established  Church,  such  parts  of  it  ex- 
cepted as  may  arise  from  particular  lands  or  manors,  is  a  branch,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  State,  which  is 
thus  diverted  to  a  purpose  very  different  from  the  defence  of  the 
Stite.  The  titho,  for  example,  is  a  real  land-tax,  which  puts  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  proprietors  of  land  to  contribute  so  largely 
towards  the  defence  of  the  State  as  they  otherwise  might  be  able  to 
do.  Tlie  rent  of  land,  however,  is,  according  to  some,  the  sole 
fund,  and  according  to  others  the  principal  fund  from  which,  in  all 
groat  monarchies,  the  exigencies  of  the  State  must  be  ultimately 
supplied.  The  more  of  this  fund  that  is  given  to  the  Church,  the 
less,  it  is  evident,  can  be  spared  to  the  State.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  eertAin  mnxim,  that,  all  other  things  being  supposed  equal,  the 
richer  the  Church,  the  jworer  must  necessarily  be  either  the  sove- 
reign on  the  one  hand,  or  the  people  on  the  other ;  and,  in  all  eases, 
the  less  able  must  the  State  be  to  defend  itself.  In  several  Pro- 
testant countries,  particularly  in  all  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  revenue  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  tithes  and  Church  lands,  has  been  found  a 
fund  sufficient  not  only  to  afPonl  competent  salaries  to  the  estab- 
lished clergy,  but  to  defray,  with  little  or  no  addition,  all  the  other 
expenses  of  the  State.  The  magistrates  of  the  powerful  canton  of 
Berne  in  particular,  have  accumulated  out  of  the  savings  from  this 
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fuud  a  very  large  8um,  supposed  to  amount  to  several  millions,  part 
of  which  is  deposited  in  a  public  treasury^  and  part  is  placed  at 
interest  in  what  are  called  the  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted 
nations  of  Europe^  chiefly  in  tliose  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  expense  which  the  Church, 
cither  of  Berne  or  of  any  other  Protestant  canton,  costs  the  State, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  By  a  very  exact  account,  it  api)ear8 
that  in  1 755,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  including  their  glebe  or  church  lands,  and  Uic  rent  of 
their  manses  or  dwelling-houses,  estimated  according  to  a  reasonable 
valuation,  amounted  only  to  ^€^68,514  i*.  ^y^d.  This  very  mode- 
rate revenue  affords  a  decent  subsistence  to  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
four  ministers.  The  whole  expense  of  the  Church,  including  what 
is  occasionally  laid  out  for  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches 
and  of  the  manses  of  ministers,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  exceed 
eighty  or  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  a-year.  The  most  opulent 
Church  in  Christendom  does  not  maintain  better  the  unifoimity  of 
faith,  the  fervour  of  devotion,  the  spirit  of  order,  regularity,  and 
aust^'re  morals  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this  very 
poorly-endowed  Church  of  Scotland.  All  the  good  effects,  both 
civil  and  religious,  which  an  established  Church  can  be  supposed  to 
produce,  are  produced  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  other.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Switzerland,  which  in 
general  arc  not  belter  endowed  than  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pro- 
duce those  effects  in  a  still  higher  degree.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  Protestant  cantons,  there  is  not  a  single  person  to  be  found 
who  does  not  profess  himself  to  be  of  the  established  Church.  If 
he  profcbses  himself  to  be  of  any  other,  indeed,  the  law  obliges  him 
to  leave  the  canton.  But  so  severe,  or  rather  indeed  so  oppressive 
a  law,  could  never  have  been  executed  in  such  free  countries,  had 
not  the  diligence  of  the  clergy  beforeliand  converted  to  the  estab- 
lished Church  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of, 
perhaps,  a  few  individuals  only.  In  some  parts  of  Switzerland, 
accordingly,  where,  from  the  accidental  union  of  a  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  country,  the  conversion  has  not  been  so  complete, 
both  religions  are  not  only  tolerated  but  estiiblished  by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  service  seems  to  require  that  its 
pay  or  recompense  should  be,  as  exactly  as  possible,  pro])ortioned 
to  the  nature  of  the  service.     If  any  service  is  very  much  under- 
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paid,  it  is  very  apt  to  siifTcr  by  the  mcaimess  and  incapacity  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it.  If  it  is  very  much 
overpaid,  it  is  apt  to  suffer,  perhaps,  still  more  by  their  negligence 
and  idleness.  A  man  of  a  large  revenue,  whatever  may  be  his 
profession,  thinks  he  ought  to  live  like  other  men  of  large  revenues, 
and  to  spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  festivity,  in  vanity,  and  in 
dissipation.  But  in  a  clergyman  this  train  of  life  not  only  con- 
sumes the  time  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  duties  of  his 
function,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people  destroys  almost 
entirely  that  sanctity  of  character  which  can  alone  enable  him  to 
perform  those  duties  with  proper  weight  and  authority. 

PART  IV. 

0/the  Eivjiense  of  supportiti^^  the  Dignity  of  the  Sovereign. 

Over  and  above  the  exi)cnse  necessary  for  enabling  the  sovereign 
to  perform  his  several  duties,  a  certain  expense  is  requisite  for  the 
support  of  his  dignity.  This  expense  varies  both  with  the  different 
periods  of  improvement,  and  with  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  an  opulent  and  improved  society,  where  all  the  diflcrent  orders 
of  iKJople  are  growing  every  day  more  expensive  in  their  houses, 
in  their  furniture,  in  their  tables,  in  their  dress,  and  in  their 
ei|uipage,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  the  sovereign  should 
alone  hold  out  against  the  fashion.  He  naturally  therefore,  or 
rather  necessarily,  becomes  more  expensive  in  all  those  different 
articles  too.  His  dignity  even  seems  to  require  that  he  should 
become  so. 

As,  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  more  raised  above  his 
subjects  than  the  chief  magistrate  of  any  republic  is  ever  supposed 
to  be  above  his  fellow-citizens,  so  a  greater  expense  is  necessary 
for  supjwrtiug  that  higher  dignity.  Wc  naturally  exj^oct  more 
splendour  in  the  court  of  a  king  than  in  the  mansion-house  of  a  doge 
or  burgomaster. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tlie  expense  of  defending  the  society,  and  that  of  supporting  the 
dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  are  both  laid  out  for  the  general 
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benefit  of  the  whole  society.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  thejr 
shoald  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  society^ 
all  the  different  members  contribating,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  abilities. 

The  expense  of  the  administration  of  justice  too,  may,  no  doubt, 
be  considered  as  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  society. 
There  is  no  impropriety,  therefore,  in  its  being  defrayed  by  Uio 
general  contribution  of  the  whole  society.  Tlie  persons,  however, 
who  give  occasion  to  this  expense  are  those  who,  by  their  injustice 
in  one  way  or  another,  make  it  necessaiy  to  seek  redress  or  pro- 
tection from  the  courts  of  justice.  The  jicrsons  again  most  imme- 
diately benefited  by  this  expense,  are  those  whom  the  courts  of 
justice  either  restore  to  their  rights,  or  maintain  in  their  rights. 
The  expense  of  the  administration  of  justice,  therefore,  may  very 
properly  be  defrayed  by  the  particular  contribution  of  one  or  other, 
or  both  of  those  two  different  sets  of  |>ersons,  according  as  different 
occasions  may  require,  that  is,  by  the  fees  of  court.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
society,  except  for  the  conviction  of  those  criminals  who  have  not 
themselves  any  estate  or  fund  sufficient  for  paying  those  fces.^ 

Those  local  or  provincial  ex})cnscs  of  wlii<:li  the  bonofit  is  local 
or  provincial  (what  is  laid  out,  for  example,  u}X)n  the  police  of  a 
particular  town  or  district)  ought  to  be  dcfmyed  by  a  local  or 
provincial  revenue,  and  ought  to  be  no  bunion  ni>on  the  general 
revenue  of  the  society.  It  is  unjust  that  the  whole  society  should 
contribute  towards  an  expense  of  which  the  benefit  is  confined  to  a 
part  of  the  society.* 


'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  aa  Bentham 
argued,  the  very  fiskct  that  a  man  in  con- 
strained to  vindicate  a  right  in  a  court 
of  jutftico,  is  a  proof  that  H(»ciuty,  aa  fur  at 
least  as  hu  is  ooncerno<I,  has  failed  to 
accord  hiui  that  security  which  society  is 
primarily  constituted  to  guarantee,  what- 
ever  else  it  may  be  bound  to  do.  Besides, 
it  is  plain  that  in  many  private  wrongs 
law  ignores,  or  scantily  recompenses,  the 
injury  inflicted  on  the  individual,  and 
considorB  only  tho  detriment  whieh  society 
has  taken  by  the  commission  of  crime. 
In  these  cases  then  at  least,  the  indi- 
vidual should  have  justice  done  him  at 
the  general  expense  of  the  public  ;  and 
it  is  probable,  if  more  of  the  charges  in- 


ouiTe<l  in  the  administration  of  justice 
were  put  on  the  community,  tliat  tho  ex- 
travagant cost  of  legal  prooectliiigs  would 
beeoniu  matter  of  public  animml  version. 

'  The  truth  of  this  rule  is  indisputable. 
But  if  it  be  true,  its  application  must  be 
extended.  Not  only  should  local  charges 
be  borne  by  the  locality  which  is  bene- 
fited, or  moile  liable  to  special  charges, 
but  those  persons  within  the  locality 
who  are  benefite<l  by  h>cal  expenditure!, 
because  the  ofTeet  of  such  ex{)enditure 
aids  them  in  obtaining  their  revenuu, 
should  on  equitable  principles  defray  tho 
charge.  Now  this  is  notoriously  the  case 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  in  a 
very  great   degree,  and    with   tho    cou- 
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The  expense  of  mniiiiniiung  good  roads  aud  communications  is, 
no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  society,  and  may  therefore, 
without  any  injustice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  society.  This  expense,  however,  is  most  immediately 
and  directly  beneficial  to  those  who  travel  or  carry  goods  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  to  those  who  consume  such  goods.  The  turn- 
pike tolls  in  England,  and  the  duties  called  peages  in  other  countries, 
lay  it  altogether  upon  those  two  different  sets  of  people,  and  thereby 
discharge  the  general  revenue  of  the  society  from  a  very  considerable 
burden. 

The  expense  of  the  institutions  for  education  and  religious  in- 
struction is  likewise,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  society,  and 
may  therefore,  without  injustice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general  con- 
tribution of  the  whole  society.  This  expense,  however,  might 
perhaps  with  equal  propriety,  and  even  with  some  advantage,  be 
defrayed  altogether  by  those  who  receive  the  immediate  benefit  of 
such  education  and  instruction,  or  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of 
those  who  think  they  have  occasion  for  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

When  the  institutions  or  public  works  which  are  beneficial  to 
the  whole  society,  either  cannot  be  maintained  altogether,  or  are 
not  maintained  altogether  by  the  contribution  of  such  particular 
members  of  the  society  as  are  most  immediately  benefited  by  them, 
the  deficiency  must  in  most  cases  be  made  up  by  the  g^eneral  con- 
tribution of  the  whole  society.  The  general  revenue  of  the  society, 
over  and  above  defraying  the  expense  of  defending  the  society,  and 
of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  must  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  many  particular  branches  of  revenue.  The 
sources  of  this  gcneml  or  public  revenue  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  in  the  following  chapter. 

stniction  unci  repair  of  roads  abnolutely.  contingencies,  while   the  repair  of  roads 

But   the   niaintonanco   nf  the   sick  and  in  the  country  is  continnaliy  thrust  on 

infimi   poor  is  conntintly  put  on  those  the    inlmbitants  of   towns,   who    repair 

who  do  not  use  labour  productively,  and  their  own  roads  at  their  own  charges,  and 

who  are  nevertheless  made  to  insure  such  are  as  far  as  possible  garrisoned  by  toll- 

laliour  against  its  natural  or  adventitious  gates. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OV    TUK    SOUUCES    OV    TllU    QEIfKllAL    OU    PUBLIC   KBVKNUK  OK  THIS 

SOCIETY. 

THE  revenue  which  must  defray,  not  only  the  expense  of 
defending  the  society  and  of  supporlin^^  Uio  dignity  of  ilio 
chief  magistrate,  but  all  the  other  necessary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, for  which  the  constitution  of  the  state  has  not  provided  any 
particular  revenue,  may  be  drawn,  either,  first,  from  some  fund 
which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth,  and 
which  is  independent  of  the  revenue  of  the  people;  or,  secondly, 
from  the  revenue  of  the  people. 


PART  I. 

Of  the  Funds  or  Sources  of  Revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong  to 

the  Savereit/u  or  ComMo/t wealth. 

Thb  funds  or  sources  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  sovereign  or  commonwealth  must  consist,  either  in  stock,  or  in 
land. 

Tlic  sovereign,  like  any  other  owner  of  stoc^k,  may  derive  a 
revenue  from  it,  either  by  employing  it  himseli',  or  by  lending  it. 
His  revenue  is  in  the  one  case  profit,  in  the  other  interest. 

The  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief  consists  in  profit.  It 
arises  princi])ally  from  the  milk  and  increase  of  his  own  herds  and 
fiocks,  of  which  he  himself  superintends  the  management,  and  is 
tlie  principal  shepherd  or  herdsman  of  his  own  horde  or  tribe. 
It  is,  however,  in  this  earliest  and  rudest  sUitc  of  civil  government 
only  tliat  profit  has  ever  made  the  principal  part  of  the  public 
revenue  of  a  monarchical  state. 

Small  republics  have  sometimes  derived  a  considerable  revenue 
from  the  profit  of  mercantile  projects.  The  republic  of  Hamburg 
is  said  to  do  so  from  the  profits  of  a  public  wine-cellar  and 
apothecary's  shop.*     Tlie  state  cannot  be  very  great  of  which  the 

*  Uoo  Mdiuoirea  concornaiit  lea  DroiU  tho  Court  fur  tho  use  of  a  comiuusiou 
ei  Iui]M)«iition8  en  £uro|>u,  toine  i.  p.  73.  ciii|»Ioyetl  fur  soiiio  yearn  (Mist  in  coii&itlcr- 
Hum  work  ynua  conipilod  by  tlio  order  of      iug  thu  pro[>cr  nitiaiiit  for  rufortuiiig  tku 
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povorcign  lias  leisure  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  winc-mercbant  or 
apothecary.  The  profit  of  a  public  bank  has  been  a  source  of 
revenue  to  more  considerable  states.  It  has  been  so  not  only  to 
Hamburg,  but  to  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  A  revenue  of  this 
kind  has  even  by  some  people  been  thought  not  below  the  attention 
of  so  great  an  empire  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Reckoning  the 
ordinary  dividend  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  five  and  a  half  per 
cent.^  and  its  capital  at  ten  millions  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  ix)unds,  the  net  annual  profit^  after  paying  the  expense 
of  management,  must  amount,  it  is  said^  to  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds.  Gt)vernment,  it  is  pretended^ 
could  borrow  this  capital  at  three  per  cent,  interest^  and,  by  taking 
the  management  of  the  bank  into  its  own  hands,  might  make  a 
clear  profit  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Tlie  orderly,  vigilant,  and  parsimonious  adminis- 
tration of  such  aristocracies  as  those  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  is 
^  extremely  proper,  it  api>ears  from  experience,  for  the  management 
of  a  mercantile  project  of  this  kind.  But  whether  such  a  Govern- 
ment as  that  of  England,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  virtues, 
has  never  been  famous  for  good  economy — which,  in  time  of  peace, 
has  generally  conducted  itself  with  the  slothful  and  negligent 
profusion  that  is  perhaps  natui-al  to  monarchies,  and  in  time  of 
war  has  constantly  acted  with  all  the  thoughtless  extravagance  that 
democracies  are  apt  to  fall  into-— could  be  safely  trusted  with  the 
management  of  such  a  project,  must  at  least  be  a  good  deal  more 
doubtful. 

The  Post-office  is  properly  a  mercantile  project.  The  Government 
advances  the  expense  of  establishing  the  different  offices,  and  of 
buying  or  hiring  the  necessary  horses  or  carriages,  and  is  repaid 
with  a  large  profit  by  the  duties  ujwn  what  is  carried.  It  is 
perhaps  the  only  mercantile  project  which  has  been  successfully 
managed  by,  I  believe,  every  sort  of  Government.  The  capital  to 
1m»  advanced  is  not  very  considerable.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the 
business.     The  returns  are  not  only  certain,  but  immediate.* 

finances  of  France.  The  accoant  of  the  procure.  It  ia  mach  shorter,  and  pro- 
French  tixes,  which  tikefi  up  three  oably  not  quite  so  exact  as  that  of  the 
volumeft  in  quarto,  miw  be  regartled  as  French  taxes. 

perfectly  authentic.      That  of  those   of  '  The  exact,  successful,  and  profitable 

other    European    nations  was   compiled  management    of    a   Post-office    by    the 

from   such    mformations   an    the  French  GoTemment,  is  due  to  the  fact  thai  the 

minifltors   at  tlio  diflerent  courts    could  public  being  interested  to  the  same  ex- 
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Princes^  however^  have  frequently  engaged  in  many  other  mer- 
cantile projects^  and  have  been  willing,  like  private  personB,  to 
mend  their  fortunes  by  becoming  adventurers  in  the  common 
branches  of  trade.  Tlicy  have  scarce  ever  succeeded.  The  prafusiou 
with  which  the  affairs  of  princes  are  always  managed,  renders  it 
almost  impossible  that  they  should.  The  agents  of  a  prince  regard 
the  wealth  of  their  master  as  inexhaustible ;  are  careless  at  what 
price  they  buy ;  are  careless  at  what  price  they  sell ;  are  careless 
at  what  expense  tliey  transport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another. 
Those  agents  frequently  live  with  the  profusion  of  princes,  and 
sometimes  too,  in  spite  of  that  profusion,  and  by  a  proper  method 
of  making  up  their  accounts,  acquire  the  fortunes  of  princes.  It 
was  thus,  as  we  are  told  by  Machiavel,^  that  the  agents  of  Lorenzo 
of  Medicis,  not  a  prince  of  mean  abilities,  carried  on  his  trade.  The 
republic  of  Florence  was  several  times  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  into 
which  their  extravagance  had  involved  him.  He  found  it  con- 
venient, accordingly,  to  give  up  the  business  of  merchant,  the. 
business  to  which  his  family  had  originally  owed  their  fortune,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  employ  both  what  remained  of  that 
fortune,  and  the  revenue  of  the  state  of  which  he  had  the  disi>osal, 
in  projects  and  expenses  more  suitable  to  his  station. 

No  two  characters  seem  more  inconsistent  than  those  of  trader 
and  sovereign.  If  the  trading  spirit  of  the  English  East  India 
Company  renders  ilicni  very  bad  sovereigns,  the  spirit  of  sovereignty 
seems  to  have  rendered  them  equally  bad  traders.  While  they  were 
traders  only,  they  managed  their  trade  successfully,  and  were  able 
to  pay  from  their  proKts  a  moderate  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of 
their  stock.  Since  they  became  sovereigns,  with  a  revenue  which, 
it  is  said,  was  originally  more  than  three  millions  sterling,  tliey 
have  been  obliged  to  beg  the  extraordinary  assistance  of  Govern- 


teut  with  Uiu  Goveriuneiit  in  the  proper 
Adiuiuitttration  of  thu  uiiice,  can  act» 
and  will  act,  with  gruut  vigilance  on 
the  Pottt-office  official.  Tlio  uiotivo  of 
the  Government  is  the  enlargement  of 
its  revenue  from  the  Pout  ;  that  of  the 
public  VA  the  regular,  froi|Ucnt,  and  punc- 
tual distribution  of  its  corre8[K>ndence. 
There  in  and  hau  been  only  one  difference 
between  the  Government  and  the  public 
aa  regardii  thiB  branch  of  administrative 
buainewi.  The  Government  id  afraid  of 
chuiiitcning  the  niuaiitf  of  tranitit,  lu.st  the 


revenue  should  suffer.  The  public  in- 
sists  that  a  public  service  should  not  bu 
considered  as  a  mere  moiins  for  loaking  a 
revenue,  for  in  this  case  legitimate  profit 
becomes  sheer  taxation,  and  taxation  of 
an  invidious  and  differential  kind.  Be- 
sides, it  argues  that  cheap  communication 
is  likely  to  swell  the  gross  profits  of  the 
Post-office,  by  the  increased  use  of  the 
convenience.  And  the  public  is  in  Uie 
right. 

*  1st.  Fior.  lib.  viii. 
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mcnt  ill  order  to  avoid  immciliato  bankruptcy.  In  tlicir  former 
situation,  their  servants  in  India  considered  themselves  as  the  clerks 
of  merchants ;  in  their  present  situation^  those  servants  consider 
themselves  as  the  ministers  of  sovereigns. 

A  state  may  sometimes  derive  some  part  of  its  public  revenue 
from  the  i\itercst  of  money,  as  well  as  from  the  profits  of  stock.  If 
it  has  amassed  a  treasure,  it  may  lend  a  part  of  that  treasure,  either 
to  foreign  states  or  to  its  own  subjects. 

The  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  considerable  revenue  by  lending  a 
part  of  itfl  treasure  to  foreign  states ;  that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the 
public  funds  of  the  diflTerent  indebted  nations  of  Europe,  chiefly  in 
thopc  of  France  and  England.  The  security  of  this  revenue  must 
depend,  first,  upon  the  security  of  the  funds  in  which  it  is  placed, 
or  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Oovemment  which  has  the  manage- 
ment of  them ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  certainty  or  probability  of 
the  continuance  of  peace  with  the  debtor  nation.  In  the  case  of  a 
war,  the  very  first  act  of  hostility,  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  nation, 
might  be  the  forfeiture  of  the  funds  of  its  creditor.  This  pob'cy  of 
lending  money  to  foreign  states  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  the 
canton  of  Berne. 

The  city  of  Hamburg*  has  cstAblishcd  a  sort  of  public  pawn-shop^ 
which  lends  money  to  the  subjects  of  the  state  upon  pledges  at  six 
per  cent,  interest.  This  pawn-^hop,  or  Lombard,  as  it  is  called, 
affords  a  revenue,  it  is  pretended,  to  the  state  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  whicli,  at  four-and-sixpcnco  the  crown,  amounts  to 

•^  33>750  sterling. 

The  Government  of  Pennsylvania,  without  amassing  any  treasure, 
invented  a  method  of  lending,  not  money  indeed,  but  what  is 
equivalent  to  money,  to  its  subjects.  JJy  advancing  to  private 
people,  at  interest,  and  upon  land  security  to  double  the  value, 
paper  bills  of  credit  to  be  redeemed  fifteen  years  afler  their  date, 
and  in  the  meantime  made  transferable  from  hand  to  hand  like 
bank  notes,  and  declared  by  act  of  assembly  to  be  a  legal  tender  in 
all  payments  from  one  inhabitant  of  the  province  to  another,  it 
raised  a  moderate  revenue,  which  went  a  considerable  way  towards 
defraying  an  annual  expense  of  about  j^4,5cx),  the  whole  ordinary 
expense  of  that  frugal  and  orderly  government.  The  success  of  an 
expedient  of  this  kind  must  have  depended  upon  three  different 

*  Bee  Mdmoircs  concernani  lea  Droits  ei  ImpotdiiotiB  en  Europe,  tome  L  p.  73. 
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circumstances :  firsts  upon  the  demand  for  some  other  instrument  of 
commerce,  besides  gold  and  silver  money^  or  upon  the  demand  for 
such  a  quantity  of  consumable  stock  as  could  not  bo  had  without 
sending  abroad  the  greater  part  of  their  gold  and  silver  money,  in 
order  to  purchase  it ;  secondly,  upon  the  good  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  made  use  of  this  expedient;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the 
moderation  with  which  it  was  used,  the  whole  value  of  the  paper 
bills  of  credit  never  exceeding  that  of  the  gold  and  silver  money 
which  would  have  been  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  cii*culation, 
had  there  been  no  paper  bills  of  credit.^  The  same  expedient  was 
upon  different  occasions  adopted  by  several  other  American  colonies; 
but,  from  want  of  this  moderation,  it  produced,  in  the  greater  part 
of  them,  much  more  disorder  than  conveniency. 

The  unstable  and  perishable  nature  of  stock  and  credit,  however, 
render  them  unfit  to  be  trusted  to,  as  the  principal  Amds  of  that 
sure,  steady,  and  permanent  revenue  which  can  alone  give  security 
and  dignity  to  government.  The  government  of  no  great  nation, 
that  was  advanced  beyond  the  shepherd  state,  seems  ever  to  have 
derived  the  gi*cater  part  of  its  public  revenue  from  such  sources. 

Land  is  a  fund  of  a  more  stable  and  permanent  nature ;  and  the 
rent  of  public  lands,  accordingly,  has  been  the  principal  source  of 
the  public  revenue  of  many  a  great  nation  that  was  much  advanced 
beyond  the  shepherd  state.  Prom  the  produce  or  rent  of  the  public 
lands,  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy  derived,  for  a  long 
time,  the  greater  part  of  that  revenue  which  defrayed  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  commonwealth.  The  rent  of  the  Crown  lands  con- 
stituted for  a  long  time  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
ancient  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

War,  and  ^he  preparation  for  war,  are  the   two  circumstances 


*  Ttie  statca  confitituting  the  Americnn 
Union,  in  tlicir  inilividiubl  ca|Ku:ity,  nnd 
the  Unii)n  itself  in  its  capacity  as  the 
Aggregate  power  of  the  Federation,  have 
oonittantly  adopted  the  expeiiient  which 
iit  referred  to  in  the  text,  without,  how- 
ever, providing  the  cautions  which  the 
text  asaerts  to  govern  the  limit  of  such 
a  paper  currency.  The  conscriucnce,  from 
time  to  time,  has  l>een  the  creation  of  a 
public  debt  in  the  most  exfienHive  form, 
and  the  circulation  of  u  |>a{>er  cuircncy 
which  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
li(|uidate.  lUit  it  hocuis  th;it  no  more 
invotcrttt«  and  ruourrcnt  fallacy  coax  be 


found  than  that  which  conceives  a  govern- 
ment to  be  |K>8scsseil  by  some  iidieruut 
force  of  its  own,  by  which  it  can  exei*cis4i 
the  power  of  issuing  a  paper  currency, 
and  can  maintain  it  at  full  credit.  For- 
tunately we  have  passed  through  this 
phase  of  economical  delusion,  have  learnt 
the  impolicy  of  a  discretionary  issue  of 
legal  tender,  inconvertible  pa|>er,  and  can 
therefore  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  most 
plauKiblo  theories  of  currency  quacks,  as 
m.'itheiiiaticians  do  to  those  who  pntfcss 
to  Mpiare  the  circle,  and  mechanicians  to 
those  who  asHcrt  that  tiiuy  have  discovcrutl 
IHjrpctual  motion. 
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which  in  modern  times  occasion  the  greater  part  of  the  necessary 
expense  of  all  great  states.  But  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece 
and  Itiily  every  citizen  was  a  soldier,  who  both  served  and  prepared 
himself  for  service  at  his  own  expense.  Neither  of  those  two 
circumstances,  therefore,  could  occasion  any  very  considerable  ex- 
pense to  the  state.  The  rent  of  a  very  moderate  landed  estate  might 
be  fully  sufficient  for  defraying  all  the  other  necessary  expenses  of 
government. 

In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  times  sufficiently  prepared  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  war; 
and  when  they  took  the  field,  they  were,  by  the  condition  of  their 
feudal  tenures,  to  be  maintained,  either  at  their  own  expense,  or  at 
that  of  their  immediate  lords,  without  bringing  any  new  charge 
upon  the  sovereign.  The  other  expenses  of  government  were,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  very  moderate.  The  administration  of  justice^ 
it  has  boon  shown,  instead  of  being  a  cause  of  cx|x;nse,  was  a  source 
of  revenue.  Tlie  labour  of  the  country  [people,  for  three  days  before 
and  for  three  days  after  harvest,  was  thought  a  fund  suflSlcient  for 
making  and  maintaining  all  the  bridges,  highways,  and  other 
public  works  which  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  supposed  to 
recpiire.  In  those  days  the  principal  expense  of  the  sovereign  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family  and  house- 
hold. Tlie  ofiicers  of  his  household,  accordingly,  were  then  the 
great  oflScers  of  state.  The  lord  treasurer  received  his  rents.  The 
lord  steward  and  lord  chamberlain  looked  after  the  expense  of  his 
family.  The  care  of  his  stables  was  committed  to  the  lord  con- 
stable and  the  lord  marshal.  His  houses  were  all  built  in  the  form 
of  castles,  and  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  fortresses  which  he 
IH)ssossed.  Tlic  keepers  of  those  houses  or  castles  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  military  governors.  Tliey  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  military  officers  whom  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  in 
time  of  peace.^     In  these  circumstances,  the  rent  of  a  great  landed 


'  In  tho  middle  nges,  the  onlinary  ex- 
|>cnRcs  of  tlic  Crown  were  defmycfl  from 
the  rents  and  profita  of  the  Crown  estates, 
and  from  those  incidental  sources  of  re- 
venue which  were  containe<i  in  the  inci- 
dents of  feudal  times.  Tlie  king,  like 
other  feudal  proprietors,  journeyed  from 
castle  to  castle,  from  manor  to  manor 
(we  can  trace  his  journeys  in  the  records 
contained  in  the  Foedera,  and  in  other 


writs),  consuming  the  produce  which  had 
been  storc<l  up  by  his  bailiflls  against  his 
coming,  or  had  been  purchased  by  hit 
purveyors.  After  the  great  plague,  when, 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  labour, 
bailiflfcultivation  ceased  to  l>e  so  profitable, 
the  Crown  let  its  estates,  and  received 
its  rents  in  money.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  habit  of  roigration  be- 
came  much  less  frequent. 
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estate  might,  upon   ordinary  occasions^  very  well  defray  all  the 
necessary  expenses  of  government. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  monarchies 
of  Europe,  the  rent  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country^  managed  as  tliey 
probably  would  be  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  proprietor,  would 
scarce  perhaps  amount  to  the  ordinary  revenue  which  they  levy 
upon  the  people  even  in  peaceable  times.  The  ordinary  revenue  of 
Great  Britain,  for  example^  including  not  only  what  is  necessary 
for  defraying  the  current  expense  of  the  year,  but  for  paying  the 
intei*est  of  the  public  debts^  and  for  sinking  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
those  debts^  amounts  to  upwards  of  ten  millions  a  year.  But  the 
land-tax,  at  four  shillings  in  the  pounds  falls  short  of  two  millions 
a  year.  This  land-tax^  as  it  is  called^  however^  is  supposed  to  be 
one-fifth^  not  only  of  the  rent  of  all  the  land,  but  of  that  of  all  the 
houses^  and  of  the  interest  of  all  the  capital  stock  of  Great  Britain^ 
that  part  of  it  only  excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the  public,  or 
employed  as  farming  stock  in  the  cultivation  of  land.^  A  very 
considerable  part  of  the  produce  of  this  tax  arises  from  the  rent  of 
houses  and  the  interest  of  capital  stock.  The  land-tax  of  the  city 
of  London^  for  example,  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  amounts  to 
^6*1 23,399  6s.  J(l.;  that  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  to  j£*63,09a 
i^.  5^/.;  that  of  the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  to 
j€*30,754  6s.  yl.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  land-tax  is  in  the 
same  manner  assessed  upon  all  the  other  cities  and  towns  coriK)ratc 
in  the  kingdom,  and  arises  almost  altogether,  either  from  the  rent 
of  houses  or  from  what  is  supi)osed  to  be  the  interest  of  trading 
and  capital  stock.  According  to  the  estimation,  therefore,  by  which 
Great  IJritaiu  is  rated  to  the  land-tax,  the  whole  mass  of  revenue 
arising  from  the  rent  of  all  the  lands,  from  that  of  all  the  houses, 
and  from  the  interest  of  all  the  capital  stock,  that  part  of  it  only 
excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the  public  or  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  land,  does  not  exceed  ten  millions  sterling  a  year,  the 


*  The  aaaesflineDt  to  the  land-tax  was 
made  at  tho  cuiicluuiou  of  thu  17th  cen- 
tury, and  no  frehh  aM^ejUiuient  has  beun 
made  since.  It  thureforo  did  not  ropru- 
■ent  in  8mith*8  time  any  Buch  proportion 
to  tho  annual  rent  of  land  ;u  he  asMumcd, 
and  itti  pruiient  proportion  u  immeasur- 
ably less  real.  The  facts  that  the  popula- 
lation  of  England  and  Wales  doubled 
between    1700  and   1750,   or  nearly  so; 


that  com  was  extraordinarily  cheap  ; 
that  rents  rose  euomioubly ;  and  that, 
nevertheless,  considerable  quantities  of 
corn  grown  in  England  and  Wales  were 
exported,  a.  proob,  if  any  are  needed, 
of  how  utterly  unfounded  was  tho  sUito- 
ment  that  in  any  '  particubir  county  or 
district'  the  rate  at  which  the  land-tax 
was  assessed  w;is  '  neai*ly  Cijual  to  thu 
Vidue  '  of  the  land. 
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ordinnry  revenue  wliieh  Oovenimciit  levies  iipou  the  ^icople  even  in 
peaceable  times.  The  estimation  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated 
to  the  land-tax  is^  no  doubt^  taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an 
average,  very  much  below  the  real  value ;  though  in  several  par- 
ticular counties  and  districts  it  is  said  to  bo  nearly  equal  to  that 
value.  The  rent  of  the  lands  alone^  exclusive  of  that  of  houses^ 
and  of  the  interest  of  stocky  has  by  many  people  been  estimated  at 
twenty  millions ;  an  estimation  made  in  a  great  measure  at  random, 
and  which,  I  apprehend,  is  as  likely  to  be  above  as  below  the  truth. 
Jhit  if  the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
cultivation,  do  not  afford  a  rent  of  more  than  twenty  millions  a 
year,  they  could  not  well  afford  the  half,  most  probably  not  the 
fourth  part  of  that  rent,  if  tliey  all  belonged  to  a  single  proprietor, 
and  were  put  under  the  negligent,  expensive,  and  oppressive 
management  of  his  factors  and  agents.  The  Crown  lands  of  Great 
1)rit:iin  do  not  at  present  afford  the  fourth  part  of  the  rent  which 
could  probably  be  drawn  from  them,  if  they  were  the  property  of 
private  persons.  If  the  Crown  lands  were  more  extensive,  it  is 
probable  they  would  be  still  worse  managed. 

Tlie  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  derives  from 
bind  is  in  proportion,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the 
land.  The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  of  every  country,  if 
we  except  what  is  reserved  for  seed,  is  either  annually  consumed  by 
the  great  Ixxly  of  the  people,  or  exchanged  for  something  else  that 
IB  consumed  by  them.  Whatever  keeps  down  the  produce  of  the 
land  below  what  it  would  otherwise  rise  to,  keeps  down  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  still  more  than  it  does  that  of  the 
proprietors  of  land.  The  rent  of  land,  that  portion  of  the  produce 
which  belongs  to  the  proprietors,  is  scarce  anywhere  in  Great 
Britain  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  produce. 
If  tiie  land,  which  in  one  state  of  cultivation  affords  a  rent  of  ten 
millions  sterling  a  year,  would  in  another  afford  a  rent  of  twenty 
millions,  the  rent  being,  in  both  cases,  supposed  a  third  part  of  the 
produce,  the  revenue  of  the  proprietors  would  be  less  than  it  other- 
wise might  be  by  ten  millions  a  year  only,  but  the  revenue  of  the 
great  body  of  the  peo^<%  would  be  less  than  it  otherwise  might  be 
by  thirty  millions  a  year,  deducting  only  what  would  be  necessary 
for  seed.  The  population  of  the  country  would  be  less  by  the 
number  of  people  which  thirty  millions  a  year,  deducting  always 
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the  seed^  could  maintain^  according  to  the  particular  mode  of  living 
and  expense  which  might  take  place  in  the  diflercnt  ranks  of  men 
among  whom  the  remainder  was  distributed. 

Though  there  is  not  at  present,  in  Europe,  any  civilised  state  of 
any  kind  which  derives  the  greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  from 
the  rent  of  lands  which  are  the  property  of  the  state,  yet,  in  all  the 
g^eat  monarchies  of  Europe,  there  are  still  many  large  tracts  of 
land  which  belong  to  the  Crown.  They  are  generally  ibrest ;  and 
sometimes  forest  where^  after  travelling  several  miles^  you  will 
scarce  find  a  single  tree;  a  mere  waste  and  loss  of  country  in 
respect  both  of  produce  and  population.  In  every  great  monarchy 
of  Euro^)e  the  sale  of  the  Crown  lands  would  produce  a  very  large 
sum  of  money,  which,  if  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts, 
would  deliver  from  mortgage  a  much  greater  revenue  tlian  any 
which  those  lands  have  ever  afforded  to  the  Crown.  In  countries 
where  lands,  improved  and  cultivated  very  highly,  and  yielding  at 
the  time  of  sale  as  great  a  rent  as  can  easily  be  got  fix)m  tliem, 
commonly  sell  at  thirty  yeai-s'  purchase ;  the  unimproved,  unculti- 
vated, and  low-rented  Crown  lands  might  well  be  expected  to  sell  at 
forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years'  purchase.  The  Crown  might  imme- 
diately enjoy  the  revenue  which  this  great  price  would  redeem  from 
mortgage.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  would  probably  enjoy 
another  revenue.  When  the  Crown  lands  had  become  private 
proi>crty,  they  would,  iu  the  course  of  a  few  years,  become  well- 
improved  and  well -cultivated.  The  increase  of  their  produce  would 
increase  the  population  of  the  country,  by  augmenting  the  revenue 
and  consumption  of  the  people.  But  the  revenue  which  the  Crown 
derives  from  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  would  necessarily 
increase  with  the  revenue  and  consumption  of  the  people. 

The  revenue  which,  in  any  civilised  monarchy,  the  Crown  derives 
from  the  Crown  lands,  though  it  appears  to  cost  nothing  to  indi- 
viduals, in  reality  costs  more  to  the  society  than  perhaps  any  other 
equal  revenue  which  the  Crown  enjoys.  It  would,  in  all  cases,  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  society  to  replace  this  revenue  to  the  Crcwn 
by  some  other  equal  revenue,  and  to  divide  the  lands  among  the 
people,  which  could  not  well  be  done  better,  perhaps,  than  by 
exposing  them  to  public  sale.* 

*  Tho  income  which  tlie  Crown  dorived       has  been  commuted  for  a  fixc«l  annual 
from  tho  caUitcn  vobted  in  tiiat  dignity       sum  paid  to  thu  monarch,  and  Uio  man- 
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Lsiiuls  lor  the  purposes  of  pleasure  aud  magni licence,  parks^  gardens, 
public  walks,  &c.,  possessions  which  are  everywhere  considered  as 
causes  of  expense,  not  as  sources  of  revenue,  seem  to  be  the  only 
lands  which,  in  a  great  and  civilised  monarchy,  ought  to  belong  to 
the  Crown. 

Public  stock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the  two  sources  of 
revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong  to  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth, being  both  improper  and  insufficient  funds  for  defraying 
the  necessary  expense  of  any  great  and  civilised  state,  it  remains 
that  this  exi>ense  must,  the  greater  part  of  it,  be  defrayed  by  taxes 
of  one  kind  or  another ;  the  people  contributing  a  part  of  their  own 
private  revenue  in  order  to  make  up  a  public  revenue  to  the  sovereign 
or  commonwealth. 


PART    II. 

Of  Taxea.^ 

The  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has  been  shown  in  the  First 
Book  of  this  Inquiry,  arises  ultimately  from  three  dilFerent  sources : 
rent,  profit,  and  wages.  Every  tax  must  finally  be  paid  from  some 
one  or  other  of  those  three  different  sorts  of  revenue,  or  from  all  of 
them  indilFerently.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  best  account  I 
can,  first,  of  those  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  should  fall  upon  rent ; 
secondly,  of  those  which,  it  is  intended,  should  fall  upon  profit; 
thirdly,  of  those  which,  it  is  intended,  should  fall  upon  wages ;  and^ 
fourthly,  of  those  which,  it  is   intended,  should  fall  indilFerently 


figcnieni  of  the  estates  is  transferred  to 
the  Wo<mIs  nnd  ForoBts  offiee.  It  is  to 
bo  rogrcttctl  that  those  lands,  except  such 
as  are  ornamental,  are  not  sold,  since  the 
waste  incurred  in  the  management  of 
the  estates  is  enormous  and  scandalous. 
A  similar  course  of  policy  would  be  ad- 
vantageous iu  the  case  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  the  income  of  which  is  vested 
in  the  eldest  son  of  the  monarch,  and 
which  inisrht  be  beneficially  commuted  for 
an  annual  allowance. 

'  Tlie  principle  on  which  taxation  is 
justified  altogether  is  that  which  Smith 
dwelt  on  as  fundamental  in  economical 
inquiries,  the  division,  namely,  of  labour 
or  employments.  If  everylxxly  could 
protect    himself,  and  interpret   his  own 


rights  justly,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
administration,  for  police,  military  or 
domestic,  or  for  the  machinenr  of  justice. 
But  this  cannot  be,  and  it  is  therefore 
cheaper,  as  well  as  safer,  that  those  func- 
tions should  be  delegated  to  others,  and 
exercised  on  behalf  of  thoee  by  whom 
they  are  delegated.  There  is  therefore 
no  right  in  any  person  or  body  of  persons 
to  govern,  to  legislate,  to  administer 
nubnc  affairs,  to  levy  a  revenue,  except 
m  so  far  as  the  right  is  conferred  on  such 
official  personages.  We  have  long  out- 
lived any  theory  of  innate  or  transcen- 
dental right  on  the  part  of  rulers,  any 
indefeasible  or  indelible  duty  on  the  jtart 
of  subjects.  Assertions  to  the  contrary 
can  only  rest  on  su|>crstition  or  fraud. 
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u^x)!!  all  those  three  different  sources  of  private  revenue.  The  par- 
ticular consideration  of  each  of  these  four  different  sorts  of  taxes 
will  divide  the  Second  Part  of  the  present  chapter  into  four  articles, 
three  of  which  will  require  several  other  subdivisions.  Many  of 
those  taxes^  it  will  appear  from  the  following  review^  are  not  finally 
paid  from  the  fund^  or  source  of  revenue,  upon  which  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  fall. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  particular  taxes^  it  is 
necessary  to  premise  the  four  following  maxims  with  regard  to  taxes 
in  general. 

I.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  government^  as  nearly  as  possible^  in  proportion  to 
their   respective   abilities;^   that  is^  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 


'  This  word,  notwithstanding  Smithes 
eiplanation  of  it,  is  open  to  question, 
stimding  AS  it  does  in  the  first  and 
most  important  of  these  famous  canons 
of  taxation.  If  we  understand  it  of 
capacity  to  bear  taxation,  then  there 
is  danger  of  such  an  interpretation  as  will 
justify  a  grmluatutl  property-tax.  If  it 
means  the  oiijoyiiieuts  of  life,  then  a 
miser  would  esoa]ie  taxation,  seeuiff  that 
he  does  not  expend  his  income.  If  the 
emphasis  be  laid  on  protection,  then  women 
anu  children  being  more  protected  than 
other  persons  should  pay  a  heavier  tax — a 
proposal  which  might  indeed  restore  the 
usages  of  a  past  age,  but  which  la  revolt- 
ing to  the  conscience  of  the  public  mind. 
The  fact  is  we  do  not  know  what  income 
or  abilities  are,  until  we  recognise  that 
taxation  can  be  levied  only  on  that 
which  a  man  can  save. 

Tlio  biMid  of  nil  woiilth  \h  hibiiur.  To 
this  there  is  but  ouu  exception,  rent ; 
rent  being  a  subduction  from  the  profits 
of  lalK>ur,  due  to  the  fiict  that  land  in 
fiilly-settled  countries  is  limited  in  extent, 
and  has  been  appropriate<l,  while  tho 
demands  of  population  enable  the  agri- 
culturist to  sell  his  produce  at  a  higher 
cost  than  is  sufficient  to  compensate  him 
for  the  outlay  he  has  been  at  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  labour  he  has  bestowed,  and 
the  ordinary  profit  on  capital. 

Again,  it  is  manifest,  since  labour  is 
the  source  of  wealth,  that  labour  must  be 
maintained  in  order  to  bo  productive. 
Take  away  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
and  the  labour  itself  ceases  to  be,  and  to 
produca     It  is  therefore  impossible    to 


subtract  anything  by  way  of  taxation 
from  the  resources  which  the  labourer  has 
and  uses  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
himself,  any  more  than  it  is  to  take  away 
any  part  of  the  coals  necessary  in  order  to 
create  a  certain  amount  of  steam-power. 
In  short,  taxation  can  bo  based  only  on 
that  which  is  ihc  cxiXMt  of  raltic  uptr  eoU. 
Again,  it  is  necessary  tliat  tho  diargoa 
which  are  incurred  in  fitting  the  labourer 
for  his  employment  should  bo   replaced. 
Economically   considered,   the   mainton- 
ance  and  education  of  labour  are  as  much 
an  investment  of  capital  as  the  charges 
incurred  for  draining  a  field,  or  for  con- 
structing a  machine,  or  breeding  horses 
and  other  cattle  for  the   market.    This 
fact  would  never   have  been   lost  sight 
of  ha<i    it  not  been    for  the    inordinate 
alarms  about  excess   of  population,    to 
which    the  Mnlthuman  theory,   under   a 
ini.sLuUoii   iiitorpruUitioii   of  faels,   and   in 
the  utter  al>Bence  uf  intelligible  and  easy 
inductions,  has  given  birth. 

The  onlinary  w.iy  in  which  most  of  thai 
capital  is  replaced  which  is  worn  out  in 
the  oxiiauution  of  the  individind  labourer, 
is  in  the  luaintenance  and  education  of 
other  labour  which  is  to  fill  the  place  of 
that  which  is  exhausted.  Not  that  this 
is  all.  The  labourer  is  bound  to  provide 
for  that  part  of  his  own  life  which  is  pro<* 
longed  beyond  hiH  industrial  activity.  He 
must  insure  liimself  against  sickness  and 
old  nge,  or  he  must  depend  on  the  efforts 
of  others  for  his  maintenance  in  the  event 
of  these  contingencies.  Hero  are  then 
three  deductions  from  tho  gross  wages  of 
labour: — ist,  tho  maintonanco  of  active 
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which  they  roBpcctivcly  enjoy  uiulcr  the  protection  of  the  state* 
The  expense  of  government  to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation^  is 
like  the  expense  of  management  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great 
estate^  who  are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective interests  in  the  estate.  In  the  observation  or  neglect  of 
this  maxim  consists,  what  is  called  the  equality  or  inequality  of  tax- 
ation. Every  tax,  it  must  be  observed  once  for  all,  which  falls 
finally  upon  one  only  of  the  three  sorts  of  revenue  above-mentioned, 
is  necessarily  unequal,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  affect  the  other  two.^ 
In  the  following  examination  of  dinbreut  taxes  I  shall  seldom  take 
much  further  notice  of  this  sort  of  inequality,  but  shall,  in  most 
cases,  confine  my  observations  to  that  inequality  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  particular  tax  falling  uneriually  even  upon  that  particular  sort 
of  private  revenue  which  is  affected  by  it. 

II.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be 
certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of 
payment,  the  (quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clenr  and  plain  to 
the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  person.  Where  it  is  otherwise, 
every  person  subject  to  the  txix  js  put  more  or  less  in  the  power  of 
the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  cither  aggravate  the  tax  upon  any 
obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by  the  terror  of  such  aggravation , 
some  present  or  perquisite  to  himself.  The  uncertainty  of  taxation 
encournges  the  insolence  and  favours  the  corruption  of  an  order  of 
men  who   are   naturally  unpopular,  even  where  they  are  neither 


laliour ;  and,  the  rcplAcement  of  capital 
{nveiite<1  in  Active  Inhour  ;  3rd,  the  insur- 
ance needed  to  provide  for  human  life 
during  the  temporary  or  permanent  8U8- 
pension  of  active  labour. 

It  will  bo  Rcen  that  taxation  can  be 
levictl  only  on  that  part  of  wagon  or  pro- 
fits (in  HO  far  an  profiti  are  wagen  dis- 
guised), which  remains  over  and  above  the 
above-named  necessary  outgoings.  But 
this  is  what  a  man  can  save  or  spend,  apart 
from  necessary  spending  or  necessary 
saving,  and  it  is  in  this  margin  of  profit, 
or  value  over  cost,  that  ability  to  contri- 
bute, revenue,  enjoyment,  and  whatever 
elso  constitutes  Adam  Smith's  capacity, 
consist. 

Furthermore,  in  so  far  as  a  system  of 
taxation  violates  this  rule,  it  is  umust  and 
partial.  It  is  because  the  conviction,  that 
aU  income  cannot.be  taxed,  is  general  and 
sound,  that  Mr.  Mill  urges  that  savings 


should  be  exempt ;  the  fact  being  that  sa« 
vings,  or  what  might  be  savings,  can  alone 
be  taxed.  And  similarly  Mr.  Ricardo's 
ailment,  to  the  effect  that  capital  should 
not  be  taxed,  is,  in  ray  opinion,  an  imper- 
fect recognition  of  the  principle  which  I 
have  attempted  to  lay  down,  for  capital 
is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  product  of 
saving.  A  little  consideration  will,  I 
hope,  show  that  neither  of  these  positions 
can  be  maintained. 

'  A  system  of  taxation  which  does  not 
call  on  all  who  live  under  the  protection 
of  the  state  to  assist  its  expenses  is  nn« 
equal.  But  the  practical  difficulty  is, 
to  determine  what  each  person  has  from 
which  he  can  contribute.  It  is  possible 
that  the  amount  of  rent,  waces,  or  pro- 
fits possessed  by  each  individusl  may  be 
so  small  that  no  margin  is  left  beyond 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
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insolent  nor  corrupt.  The  certainty  of  whiit  each  individual  ought 
to  pay  is^  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  so  great  importance^  that  a  very 
considei-able  degree  of  inequality^  it  appears^  I  believe^  fix)m  tlie 
experience  of  all  nations^  is  not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a  very  small 
degree  of  uncertainty. 

III.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time^  or  in  the  manner 
in  which*  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to 
pay  it.  A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of  houses^  payable  at  the 
same  term  at  which  such  rents  are  usually  paid^  is  levied  at  the 
time  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor 
to  pay;  or^  when  he  is  most  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay. 
Taxes  upon  such  consumable  goods  as  are  articles  of  luxury^  are 
all  finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  generally  in  a  manner  that 
is  very  convenient  for  him.  He  pays  them  by  little  and  little, 
as  he  has  occasion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  liberty  too, 
either  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy  as  he  pleases^  it  must  be  his  own 
fault  if  he  ever  suiTers  any  considerable  inconveniency  from  such 
taxes. 

IV.  Every  Uix  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  lioth  to  take  out  and 
to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  {people  as  little  as  possible  over 
and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state.  A 
tax  may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury,  in  the  four 
following  ways.  First,  the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great  num- 
ber of  officers,  whose  salaries  may  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  tax,  and  whose  perquisites  may  impose  another 
additional  tax  upon  the  people.^  Secondly^  it  may  obstruct  the 
industry  of  the  people,  and  discourage  them  from  applying  to  cer- 
tain branches  of  business  which  might  give  maintenance  and 
employment  to  great  multitudes.  While  it  obliges  tlie  people  to 
pay,  it  may  thus  diminish,  or  perhaps  destroy  some  of  the  funds, 
which  might  enable  them  more  easily  to  do  so.  Thirdly,  by  the 
forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which  those  unfortunate  individuals 
incur  who  attempt  unsuccessfully  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  frequently 
ruin  them,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which  the  com- 
munity might  have  received  from  the  employment  of  their  capitals. 

'  SiniUi  was  a  Scotch  Coiuinissioner  of  in  amount  oh  to  leave  nothing,  after  ex- 

Cuatoms,  and  must  no  doubt  have  noticed  pcnscH  wore  paid,  for  traiumuMiun  to  the 

what    Mac|ihcrii«)n     records,     that     the  Kxche<|uer  in  TA>ndon. 
Scotch  cutttonui  were  frc(|uuntly  so  small 
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An  injudicious  tax  offers  a  great  iempt4ition  to  smuggling.  But 
the  penalties  of  smuggling  must  rise  in  proportion  to  the  tempta- 
tion. The  law,  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  justice, 
first  creates  the  temptation,  and  then  punishes  those  who  yield  to 
it ;  and  it  commonly  enhances  the  punishment  too  in  proportion  to 
the  very  circumstance  which  ought  certainly  to  alleviate  it,  the 
temptation  to  commit  the  crime.*  Fourthly,  by  subjecting  the 
people  to  the  frequent  visits  and  the  odious  examination  of  the  tax- 
gathorci-8,  it  may  expose  them  to  much  unnecessary  trouble,  vexa- 
tion, and  oppression;  and  though  vexation  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
expense,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expense  at  which  every 
man  would  be  willing  to  redeem  himself  from  it.  It  is  in  some  one 
or  other  of  these  four  different  ways  that  taxes  are  frequently  so 
much  more  burdensome  to  the  people  than  they  arc  beneficial  to  the 
sovereign. 

The  evident  justice  and  utility  of  the  foregoing  maxims  have 
recommended  them  more  or  less  to  the  attention  of  all  nations.  All 
nations  have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment^  to  render 
their  taxes  as  equal  as  they  could  contrive;  as  certain,  as  convenient 
to  the  contributor,  both  in  the  time  and  in  the  mode  of  payment, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  brought  to  the  prince, 
as  little  burdensome  to  the  people.  The  following  short  review  of 
some  of  the  principal  taxes  which  have  taken  place  in  different  ages 
and  countries  will  show  that  the  endeavours  of  all  nations  have  not 
in  this  respect  been  equally  successful. 

Artictjb   I. 
l^axes  upon  Bent.     Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Land. 

A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  may  either  be  imposed  according  to 
a  certain  canon,  every  district  being  valued  at  a  certain  rent,  which 
valuation  is  not  afterwards  to  be  altered ;  or  it  may  be  imposed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  vary  with  every  variation  in  the  real  rent  of  the 
laud,  and  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  improvement  or  declension  of  its 
cultivation. 

A  land-tax  which,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  assessed  upon 
each  district  according  to  a  certain  invariable  caqon,  though  it  should 
be  equal  at  the  time  of  its  first  establishment,  necessarily  becomes 

*  See  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  p.  474,  et  suq. 
VOL.  II.  Be 
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unequal  in  process  of  time^  according  to  the  unequal  dcg^rees  of  im- 
provement or  neglect  in  the  cultivation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  England^  the  valuation  according  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent counties  and  parishes  were  assessed  to  the  land-tax  by  the 
4th  of  William  and  Mary,  was  very  unequal  even  at  its  first  estab- 
lishment.^ This  tax,  therefore,  so  far  offends  against  the  first  of 
the  four  maxims  above  mentioned.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
other  three.  It  is  perfectly  certain.  The  time  of  payment  for  the 
tax,  being  the  same  as  that  for  the  rent,  is  as  convenient  as  it  can 
be  to  the  contributor.  Though  the  landlord  is  in  all  cases  the  real 
contributor,  the  tax  is  commonly  advanced  by  the  tenant,  to  whom 
the  landlord  is  obliged  to  allow  it  in  the  payment  of  the  rent.  This 
tax  is  levied  by  a  much  smaller  number  of  officers  than  any  other 
which  affords  nearly  the  same  revenue.  As  the  tax  u}x>n  each  dis- 
trict does  not  rise  with  the  rise  of  the  rent,  the  sovereign  does  not 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  landlord's  improvements.  Those  improve- 
ments sometimes  contribute,  indeed,  to  the  discharge  of  the  other 
landlords  of  the  district.  But  the  aggravation  of  the  tax,  which 
this  may  sometimes  occasion  upon  a  particular  estate,  is  always  so 
very  small,  that  it  never  can  discourage  those  improvements,  nor 
keep  down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it  would  otherwise 
rise  to.  As  it  has  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  quantity,  it  can  have 
none  to  raise  the  price  of  that  produce.  It  does  not  obstruct  the 
industry  of  the  people.  It  subjects  the  hiiKllonl  to  no  other  iucou- 
veniency  besides  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

Tlie  advantage,  however,  which  the  landlord  has  derived  from  the 
invariable  constancy  of  the  valuation  by  which  all  the  lands  of  Great 
Britain  arc  rated  to  the  land-tax,  has  been  principally  owing  to  some 
circumstances  altogether  extraneous  to  the  nature  of  the  tax. 

It  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the  great  prosperity  of  almost  every 
part  of  the  country,  the  rents  of  almost  all  the  estates  of  Great 
Britain  having,  since  the  time  when  this  valuation  was  first  estab- 
lished, been  continually  rising,  and  scarce  any  of  them  having 
fallen.     The  landlords,  therefore,  have  almost  all  gained  the  dif- 

'  It  b  paid  that  certain  districtn  where  they  safely  could.  Of  course  the  in- 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  equality  of  the  tax  is  still  more  marked  at 
adopted  generally,  taxed  themselves  to  present.  In  fuct,  it  has  ceased  to  b«  a 
the  full  amount ;  whereas  those  whera  tax  proper,  and  is  little  eUo  than  a  re- 
Jacobite  and  Nonjuring  adherents  were  deemablc  rent-charge, 
iinmerous,  assessed  thcniseivcH  as  low  ixa 
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fcrcncc  between  the  tax  whicli  they  would  have  paid,  according 
to  the  present  rent  of  their  estates,  and  that  which  they  actually 
pay  according  to  the  ancient  valuation.^  Had  the  state  of  the 
country  been  different,  had  rents  been  gradually  falling  in  con- 
sequence of  the  declension  of  cultivation,  the  landlords  would 
almost  all  have  lost  this  difference.  In  the  state  of  things  which 
has  happened  to  take  place  since  the  Revolution,  the  constancy  of 
the  vsiluation  has  been  advantageous  to  the  landlord  and  hurtful 
to  the  sovereign.  In  a  different  state  of  things  it  might  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  sovereign  and  hurtful  to  the  landlord. 

As  the  tax  is  made  payable  in  money,  so  the  valuation  of  the 
land  is  expressed  in  money.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  valua- 
tion the  value  of  silver  has  been  pretty  uniform,  and  there  has 
been  no  alteration  in  the  standard  of  the  coin  either  as  to  weight  or 
fineness.  Had  silver  risen  considerably  in  its  value,  as  it  seems  to 
have  done  in  the  course  of  the  two  centuries  which  preceded  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  America,  the  constancy  of  the  valuation 
might  have  proved  very  oppressive  to  the  landlord.^  Had  silver 
fallen  considerably  in  its  value,  as  it  certainly  did  for  about  a 
ceil  tiny  at  least  aflcr  the  discovery  of  those  mines,  the  same  con- 
stancy of  valuation  would  have  reduced  very  much  this  branch 
of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign.  Had  any  considerable  alteration 
been  made  in  the  standard  of  the  money,  either  by  sinking  the 
same  quantity  of  silver  to  a  lower  denomination,  or  by  raising  it  to 
a  higher;  had  an  ounce  of  silver,  for  example,  instead  of  being 
coincil  into  five  shillings  and  twopence,  been  coined,  either  into 
pieces  which  bore  so  low  a  denomination  as  two  shillings  and  seven- 
pence,  or  into  pieces  which  bore  so  high  a  one  as  ten  shillings  and 
fourpence,  it  would  in  the  one  case  have  hurt  the  revenue  of  the 
proprietor,  in  the  other  that  of  the  sovereign. 

In  circumstances,  therefore,  somewhat  different  from  those  which 
have  actually  taken  place,  this  constancy  of  valuation  might  have 

polo  constantly  held  l>efore  the  land- 
owners  the  certainty  of  a  full  land-tax, 
in  order  to  enlist  them  on  the  tide  of  hii 
pacific  policy. 

'  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  that  siUer  rose  con- 
siderably in  value  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  Smith  was  very  ill  pro- 
vided with  the  evidence  of  priceM. 


*  For  reasons  already  stated,  the  rent 
of  land  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  rose  far  alcove  the  amount  pay- 
able for  the  fixe<l  land-tax,  and  the  land- 
owners e.isily  bore  a  charge  which  wan 
at  first  excefisivcly  onerous  when  justly 
levie<l,  and  which  was  always  resented 
till  the  growth  uf  the  public  expenditure, 
as  well  OR  the  interest  of  the  debt,  neces- 
sarily made  it.n  permanent  im]K)«t.    Wal- 
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been  a  very  g^eat  inconveniency,  either  to  the  contributors,  or  to 
the  commonwealth.  In  the  course  of  ages  such  circumstances, 
however,  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  happen.  But  though  em- 
pires, like  all  the  other  works  of  men,  have  all  hitherto  proved 
mortal,  yet  every  empire  aims  at  immortality.  Every  constitu- 
tion, therefore,  which  it  is  meant  should  be  as  permanent  as  the 
empire  itself,  ought  to  be  convenient,  not  in  certain  circumstances 
only,  but  in  all  circumstances;  or  ought  to  be  suited,  not  to  those 
circumstances  which  are  transitory,  occasional,  or  accidental,  but  to 
those  which  are  necessary  and  therefore  always  the  same. 

A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  which  varies  with  every  variation 
of  the  rent,  or  which  rises  and  falls  according  to  the  improvement 
or  neglect  of  cultivation,  is  recommended  by  that  sect  of  men  of 
letters  in  France,  who  call  themselves  the  Economists,  as  the  most 
equitable  of  all  taxes.  All  taxes,  they  pretend,  fall  ultimately  upon 
the  rent  of  land,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  imposed  equally  upon 
the  fund  which  must  finally  pay  them.^  Tliat  all  taxes  ought  to 
fall  as  equally  as  possible  upon  the  fund  wiiich  must  finally  |my 
them,  is  certainly  true.  But,  without  entering  into  the  disagree- 
able discussion  of  the  metaphysical  arguments  by  which  they 
support  their  very  ingenious  theory,  it  will  sufficiently  appear  firom 
the  following  review,  what  are  the  taxes  which  fall  finally  upon  the 
rent  of  the  laud,  and  what  are  those  which  fall  finally  upon  some 
other  fund. 

In  the  Venetian  territory  all  the  arable  lands  which  are  given  in 
lease  to  farmers  are  taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent.*  The  leases  are 
recorded  in  a  public  register  which  is  kept  by  the  officers  of  revenue 
in  each  province  or  district.  When  the  proprietor  cultivates  his  own 
lands,  they  are  valued  according  to  an  equitable  estimation,  and  he  is 
allowed  u  deduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  tax,  so  that  for  such  lands  he 
pays  only  eight  instead  of  ten  jMjr  cent,  of  the  supposed  rent. 


^  It  is  plain,  for  example,  that  taxes 
levied  on  foreign  imports  do  not  fall,  and 
cannot  fall,  ujton  the  owners  of  land.  If 
they  are  levied  on  thoHe  articles  which 
are  produced  at  home  uUo,  and  which 
are  untaxed,  they  are  rather  a  means  for 
raisinjjr  the  price  of  home  products.  If 
they  are  excises  levied  on  commodities 
to  be  exported,  and  not  drawn  back  on 
exportation,  they  are  also  no  charge  on 
land.     But  the  theory  may  be  tested  by 


a  redactio  ad  absurdum.  It  is  plain  that 
taxes  levied  on  rent  are  collected  more 
easily  and  more  cheaply  than  any  othen. 
But  does  any  one  imagine  that  if  the 
whole  taxation  of  this  country,  imperial 
and  local,  were  taken  from  rent,  that  the 
landlord  would  ultimately  recover  a 
greater  income  than  he  had  before  t 

*■  M^moires  coucernant  les  Droits,  pp. 
J40,  141. 
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A  laiid-tnx  of  this  kind  is  ceHninly  more  orinal  iliaii  the  Iniicl-ijix 
of  Englnnd.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  so  certain,  and 
the  assessment  of  the  tax  might  frequently  occasion  a  good  deal 
more  trouble  to  the  landlord.  It  might  too  be  a  good  deal  more 
expensive  in  the  levying. 

Such  a  system  of  administration,  however,  might  perhaps  be 
contrived  as  would,  in  a  great  measure,  both  prevent  this  uncer- 
tainty and  moderate  this  expense. 

The  landlord  and  tenant,  for  example,  might  jointly  be  obliged 
to  record  their  lease  in  a  public  register.  Proper  penalties  might 
be  enacted  against  concealing  or  misrepresenting  any  of  the  con- 
ditions ;  and  if  part  of  those  penalties  was  to  be  paid  to  either 
of  the  two  parties  who  informed  against  and  convicted  the  other 
of  such  concealment  or  misrepresentation,  it  would  effectnally  deter 
them  from  combining  together  in  order  to  defraud  the  public 
revenue.  All  the  conditions  of  the  lease  might  be  sufficiently 
known  from  such  a  record. 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  the  rent,  take  a  fine  for  the 
renewal  of  the  lease.^  lliis  practice  is  in  most  cases  the  expedient 
of  a  spendthrift,  who  for  a  sum  of  ready  money  sells  a  future 
revonue  of  much  greater  value.  It  is  in  most  cases,  therefore, 
hurtful  to  the  landlord.  It  is  fi-equently  hurtful  to  the  tenant, 
and  it  is  always  hurtful  to  the  community.  It  frequently  takes 
from  the  tenant  so  great  a  part  of  his  capital,  and  thereby  di- 
minishes so  much  his  ability  to  cultivate  the  land,  that  he  finds 
it  more  difficult  to  pay  a  small  rent  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  to  pay  a  great  one.  Whatever  diminishes  his  ability  to  cul- 
tivate, necessarily  keeps  down,  below  what  it  would  otherwise  have 
been,  the  most  iinimrtiint  j)art  of  the  rcvcinie  of  the  community. 
IJy  rendering  the  tax  upon  such  fines  a  good  deal  heavier  than  upon 
the  ordinary  rent,  this  hurtful  practice  might  be  discouraged,  to  the  no 
small  advantage  of  all  the  different  parties  concerned— of  the  land- 
lord, of  the  tenant,  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  whole  community. 


'  The  custom  of  taking  fine«  on  re- 
newal is  nrarly  extinct.  It  was  adoptccl 
l»y  trtirint'*  for  liTc,  t'sprcially  tlio  life 
tenants  of  cor|K>rate  eetates,  in  order  that 
the  present  occupier  might  obtain  an  ex- 
ceptiortil  advantivpe  at  the  expense  of 
liis  successor.  So  dishonest  was  the  ex- 
pedient, even  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 


that  the  cor|M>nitions  were  disabled 
from  making  full  use  of  thin  power,  and, 
unfortunately,  were  prohibited  from 
granting  even  building  leases,  except  for 
Tory  short  terms.  The  consequenoes  in 
towns  where  corporations  hold  large  pro- 
perty were,  anu  remain,  inisohieTonsly 
serious. 
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Some  leases  prescribe  to  the  tenant  a  certain  mode  of  cultivation^ 
and  a  certain  succession  of  crops  during  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  lease.  This  condition^  which  is  generally  the  effect  of  the  land- 
lord's conceit  of  his  own  superior  knowledge  (a  conceit  in  most 
cases  very  ill  founded)^  ought  always  to  be  considei*ed  as  an  ad- 
ditional rent ;  as  a  rent  in  service  instead  of  a  rent  in  money.  ^ 
In  order  to  discourage  the  practice^  which  is  generally  a  foolish 
one,  this  species  of  rent  might  be  valued  rather  high,  and  conse- 
quently taxed  somewhat  higher  than  common  money  rents. 

Some  landlords^  instead  of  a  rent  in  money,  require  a  rent  in 
kind,  in  com,  cattle,  poultry,  wine,  oil,  &c. ;  others  again  require  a 
rent  in  service.  Such  rents  are  always  more  hurtful  to  the  tenant 
than  l>eneficial  to  the  landlord.  They  either  take  more  or  keep 
more  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  former,  than  they  put  into  that  of  the 
latter.  In  every  country  where  they  take  place,  the  tenants  are 
poor  and  beggarly,  pretty  much  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  take  place.  By  valuing,  in  the  same  manner,  such  rents 
rather  high,  and  consequently  taxing  them  somewhat  higher  than 
common  money  rents,  a  practice  which  is  hurtful  to  the  whole 
community  might  perhaps  be  sufPiciently  discouraged. 

When  the  landlord  chose  to  occupy  himself  a  part  of  his  own 
lands,  the  rent  might  be  valued  according  to  an  equitable  arbitra- 
tion of  the  farmers  and  landlonls  in  the  neiglibourliood,  and  a 
moderate  abatement  of  the  tax  might  be  graulod  to  him,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Venetian  territory;  provided  the  rent  of  the 
lands  which  he  occupied  did  not  exceed  a  certain  sum.  It  is  of 
importance  that  the  landlord  should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate 
a  part  of  his  own  land.  His  capitid  is  generally  greater  than  that 
of  the  tenant,  and  with  less  skill  he  can  frequently  raise  a  greater 
produce.  The  landlord  can  afford  to  try  experiments,  and  is 
generally  disposed  l4)  do  so.  His  un.siirrc.sslul  rxpoiiiiUMits  (Mtcasion 
only  a  moderate  loss  to  himself ;    his  suceessfid    ones  contribute 


'  The  prescription  of  a  particular 
course  of  cultivution  in  fanning  Iea.seM, 
is  a  fooliHh  ami  irritating  cuntoni.  for 
which,  in  so  fur  :ih  prucautiiuiH  are 
needed  that  no  damage  nhoulil  ho  done 
to  the  land,  other  more  efficient  remedies 
could  Ikj  found.  Slill  more  mischievous, 
however,  is  the  reservation  of  game  in 
leases  or  similar  occupancies  :  a  wjutte  of 
public  resources  on  hehalf  of  a  frivohius 


amusement,  which  bhould  be  met  by  de- 
chu-ing  all  sue))  cl.iuseH  of  reservation 
void  in  law.  Besides,  such  covenants 
stimulate  oflcnccs  against  the  game  laws, 
ancl  cauuo  great  expense  in  adjudicating 
on  such  cases  and  mainUiining  poachers 
when  committed.  This  folly  of  evcensive 
game  preserving  diil  not,  it  apiaai-s,  exist 
in  Sndth's  time. 
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l-o  f.ho  iinprovomoiif.  and  Im^IUt  <^iilHv:il.ion  ol*  Mio  whole  country. 
It  might  be  of  importance,  however^  that  tlie  abatement  of  Uie  tax 
should  encourage  him  to  cultivate  to  a  certain  extent  only.  If  the 
landlords  should^  the  greater  part  of  them,  be  tempted  to  farm  the 
whole  of  their  own  lands,  the  country  (instead  of  sober  and  indus- 
trious tenants,  who  are  bound  by  their  own  interest  to  cultivate  as 
well  as  their  capital  and  skill  will  allow  them)  would  be  filled  with 
idle  and  profligate  bailiffs^  whose  abusive  management  would  soon 
degrade  the  cultivation^  and  reduce  the  annual  produce  of  the  land^ 
to  the  diminution^  not  only  of  the  revenue  of  their  masters^  but  of 
the  most  important  part  of  that  of  the  whole  society. 

Such  a  system  of  administration  mighty  perhaps^  free  a  tax  of 
this  kind  from  any  degree  of  uncertainty  which  could  occasion 
cither  oppression  or  inconveniency  to  the  contributor,  and  might 
at  the  same  time  serve  to  introduce  into  the  common  management 
of  land  such  a  plan  or  policy  as  might  contribute  a  good  deal 
to  the  general  improvement  and  good  cultivation  of  the  country. 

The  expense  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which  varied  with  every 
variation  of  the  rent,  would  no  doubt  be  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  levying  one  which  was  always  rated  accoixling  to  a  fixed 
valuation.  Some  additional  exiwnsc  would  necessarily  be  incurred 
both  by  the  different  register  offices  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
establish  in  the  diflerent  districts  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
diflerent  valuations  which  might  occasionally  be  made  of  the  lands 
which  the  proprietor  chose  to  occupy  himself.  The  expense  of  all 
this,  however,  might  be  very  moderate,  and  much  below  what  is 
incurred  in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes,  which  aObrd  a  very 
inconsiderable  revenue  in  comparison  of  what  might  easily  be 
drawn  from  a  tax  of  this  kind. 

The  discouragement  which  a  variable  land-tax  of  this  kind  might 
give  to  the  improvement  of  land,  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
objection  which  can  be  ma<lc  t-o  it.  The  landlonl  would  certainly 
be  less  disposed  to  improve,  when  the  sovereign,  who  contributed 
nothing  to  the  expense,  was  to  share  in  the  profit  of  the  improve- 
ment.*   Even  this  objection  might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  allowing 

*  In  Ro  far  ar  the  increnscd  value  of  ment.     In  so  far  as  the  increaaed  ralae 

land  is  due  to  the  skill  of  the  agricul-  depends  on  the  outlay  of  capital,   fixed 

tiirint,  and  thereupon  the  natural  growth  in  the  soil,  the  dein'ee  of  discouragement 

of  rent,    n   land-tax    vnryinfv   with    rent  will  flo)>cnd  on  tlio  amount  of  the  tax. 

will  not  and  cannot  diRCouraf^e  iiMprove-  Jf  a  man  builds  a  house,  he  it 
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the  landlord,  before  he  began  his  improvement,  to  ascertain,  in 
conjunction  with  the  officers  of  revenue,  the  actual  value  of  his 
lands,  according  to  the  equitable  arbitration  of  a  certain  number 
of  landlords  and  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  equally  chosen  by 
both  parties;  and  by  rating  him  according  to  this  valuation  for 
such  a  number  of  years,  as  might  be  fully  sufficient  for  his  com- 
plete  indemnification.      To  di-aw  the  attention  of  the  sovereign 
towai-ds  the  improvement  of  the  land,  from  a  regard  to  the  increase 
of  his  own  revenue,  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  proposed  by 
this  species  of  land-tax.     Tlie  term,  therefore,  allowed  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  landlord,  ought  not  to  be  a  great  deal  longer 
than  what  was  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  lest  the  remoteness  of 
the  interest  should  discourage  too  much  this  attention.     It  had 
better,  however,  be  somewhat  too  long  than  in  any  respect  too 
short.     No  incitement  to  the  attention  of  the  sovereign  can  ever 
counterbalance  the  smallest  discouragement  to  that  of  the  landlord. 
The  attention  of  the  sovereign  can  be  at  best  but  a  very  general 
and  vague  consideration  of  what  is  likely  to  contribute  to  (he  bctti*r 
cultivation  of  the  greater  ])urt  of  his  dominions.     Tlic  attention  of 
the  landlord  is  a  particular  and  minute  consideration  of  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  advantageous  application  of  every  inch  of 
ground  upon  his  estate.     The  principal  attention  of  the  sovereign 
ought   to  be  to   encourage,  by   every  means   in    his  power,   the 
attention  both  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  farmer ;  by  allowing  both 
to  pursue  their  own  interest  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to 
their  own  judgment;  by  giving  to  both  the  most  jicrfcct  security 
that  they  shall  enjoy  the  full  recompense  of  their  own  industry ; 
and  by  ])rocuring  to  both  tlie  most  ex(<insivc  market  for  every  part 
of  their  produce,  in   consequence  of  establishing  the  easiest  and 
safest  communications  both  by  land  and  by  waU'r,  ihrou«^h  every 
part  of  his  own  dominions,  as  well  as  the  most  unbounded  freedom 
of  exportation  to  the  dominions  of  all  other  princes. 

If  by  such  a  system  of  administration  a  tax  of  this  kind  could  be 
60  managed  as  to  give,  not  only  no  discouragement,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  some  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of  laud,  it  does 

to  the   poor-rate.      But  such  a   contin>  hinder  the  accumulation  of  wealtli  ;  and 

gency  does  not  discourage  this  fonn  of  there  cun   bo   no  reason  why  tho  land- 

lajring  out  capital  on  land.     Nor,  again,  owner  hhould  be  consideretl  more  o|>en  to 

does    the    fact,   that    as  wealth   has    in-  discouragement  than    any  other   |>enion 

creased,    taxation    has    increased    also,  who  saves  and  capitalises  his  savings. 
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not  api^ar  likely  i-o  occasion  any  oilier  iiiconveniency  to  the  land- 
lord, except  always  the  unavoidable  one  of  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  tax. 

In  all  the  variations  of  the  state  of  the  society^  in  the  improve- 
ment and  in  the  declension  of  ngricuiturc ;  in  all  the  variations  in 
the  value  of  silver,  and  in  all  those  in  the  standard  of  the  coin^  a 
tax  of  this  kind  would,  of  its  own  accord  and  without  any  attention 
of  Government,  readily  suit  itself  to  the  actual  situation  of  things^ 
and  would  be  equally  just  and  equitable  in  all  those  different 
changes.  It  would,  therefore,  be  much  more  proper  to  be  estab- 
lished as  a  perpetual  and  unalterable  regulation,  or  as  what  is  called 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth,  than  any  tax  which  was 
always  to  be  levied  according  to  a  certain  valuation. 

Some  states,  instead  of  the  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  a 
register  of  leases,  have  had  recourse  to  the  laborious  and  expensive 
one  of  an  actual  survey  and  valuation  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
coimtry.  They  have  suspected,  probably,  that  the  lessor  and  lessee, 
in  order  to  defraud  the  public  revenue,  might  combine  to  conceal 
the  real  terms  of  the  lease.  Domesday  Book  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  very  accurate  survey  of  this  kind. 

In  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  land-tax  is 
assessed  according  to  an  actual  survey  and  valuation,  which  is 
reviewed  and  altered  from  time  to  time.*  According 'to  that 
valuation,  the  lay  proprietors  pay  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  their  revenue;  ecclesiastics  from  forty  to  forty-five  per 
cent,  llic  survey  and  valuation  of  Silesia  was  made  by  order  of  the 
present  king ;  it  is  said  with  great  accuracy.  According  to  that 
valuation,  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Breslau  are  taxed  at 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  rent ;  the  other  revenues  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  both  religions  at  fitly  per  cent. ;  the  commanderies 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  of  that  of  Malta,  at  forty  per  cent. ; 
lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure,  at  thirty-eight  and  one-third  per 
cent. ;  lands  held  by  a  base  tenure,  at  thirty-five  and  one-third 
per  cent. 

The  survey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  is  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  more  than  a  hundnxl  years.  It  was  not  perfected  till  after 
the  peace  of  1748,  by  the  orders  of  the  present  empress  queen.t 

*  Memoiros  concemant  Ics  Droitii,  &c.»  torn.  i.  |>p.  1  i^t,  115,  1 16,  Ace. 
t  Id.  torn.  i.  pp.  83,  84. 
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The  survey  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  which  was  begun  in  the  time  of 
Charles  YI^  was  not  perfcQted  till  after  1760.  It  is  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  accurate  that  has  ever  been  made.  Tlie  survey  of  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  was  executed  under  the  orders  of  (he  lute  King  of 
Sardinia.^ 

In  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia  the  revenue  of  the 
Church  is  taxed  much  higher  than  that  of  lay  proprietors.  The 
revenue  of  the  Church  is^  the  greater  part  of  it^  a  burden  upon  the 
rent  of  land.  It  seldom  happens  that  any  part  of  it  is  applied 
towards  the  improvement  of  land^  or  is  so  employed  as  to  contri- 
bute in  any  respect  towards  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  His  Prussian  Majesty  had  probably^  upon  that 
account^  thought  it  reasonable  that  it  should  contribute  a  good  deal 
more  towards  relieving  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  In  some 
countries  the  lands  of  the  Church  are  exempted  from  all  taxes ;  in 
others  they  are  taxed  more  lightly  than  other  lands.  In  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  the  lands  which  the  Church  i)ossessed  before  1575  are 
rated  to  the  tax  at  a  third  only  of  their  value. 

In  Silesia^  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are  taxed  three  ])er  cent, 
higher  than  those  held  by  a  base  tenure.  The  honours  and  privi- 
leges of  different  kinds  annexed  to  the  former,  his  Prussian  Majesty 
had  probably  imagined,  would  sufficiently  comi)ensate  to  the  pro- 
prietor a  small  aggravation  of  the  tax ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
humiliating  inferiority  of  the  latter  would  be  in  some  measure 
alleviated  by  being  taxed  somewhat  more  lightly.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  system  of  taxation,  instead  of  alleviating,  aggravates  this 
inequality.  In  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  in  those 
provinces  of  France  which  are  subject  to  what  is  c;iII(hI  the  real  or 
predial  laille^  the  tax  falls  altogether  upon  the  lands  held  by  a  base 
tenure.     Those  held  by  a  noble  one  are  exempted. 

A  land-tiix  assessed  according  to  a  general  survey  and  valuation, 
how  equal  soever  it  may  be  at  first,  must,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
moderate  period  of  time,  become  unequal.  To  prevent  its  becoming 
so  would  require  the  continual  and  painful  attention  of  Government 
to  all  the  variations  in  the  sUito  and  produce  of  every  diUcrent  farm 
in  the  country.  The  Governments  of  Prussia,  of  Bohemia,  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  actually  exert  an  attention  of  this 
kind;  an  attention  so  unsuitable  to  tlic  nature  oi'govorunicut,  that 

•    Mt'iiioiiuM  uoiiccniaul  lo«  DroiL.'i,  kc,  loin.  i.  |».  i8o,  i\r.,  <iU»  |».  287,  i\c.  J»«  .\i<»' 
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it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long  continuance,  and  wliicli,  if  it  is  con- 
tinued, will  probably  in  the  long-run  occasion  much  more  trouble 
and  vexation  than  it  can  possibly  bring  relief  to  the  contributors. 

In  1666,  the  generality  of  Montauban  was  assessed  to  the  real 
or  predial  iaille  according,  it  is  said,  to  a  very  exact  survey  and 
valuation.*.  By  1727,  this  assessment  had  become  altogether  un- 
equal. In  order  to  remedy  this  inconveniency,  Government  has 
found  no  better  expedient  than  to  impose  upon  the  whole  generality 
an  additional  tax  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  livres.  This 
additional  tax  is  rated  upon  all  the  diflferent  districts  subject  to  the 
taille  according  to  the  whole  assessment.  But  it  is  levied  only 
upon  those  which  in  the  actual  state  of  things  are  by  that  assess- 
ment undertaxed,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  relief  of  those  which  by 
the  same  assessment  are  overtaxed.  Two  districts,  for  example, 
one  of  which  ought  in  the  actual  state  of  things  to  be  taxed  at  nine 
hundred,  the  other  at  eleven  hundred  livres,  are  by  the  old  assess- 
ment both  taxed  at  a  thousand  livres.  Both  these  districts  are  by 
the  additional  tax  rated  at  eleven  hundred  livres  each.  But  this 
additional  tax  is  levied  only  upon  the  district  undercharged,  and  it 
is  applied  altogether  to  the  relief  of  that  overcharged,  which  con- 
sequently pays  only  nine  hundred  livres.  The  Government  neither 
gains  nor  loses  by  the  additional  tax,  which  is  applied  altogether  to 
remedy  the  inequalities  arising  from  the  old  assessment.  The 
application  is  pretty  much  regulated  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  intendant  of  the  generality,  and  must,  therefore,  be  in  a  great 
measure  arbitrary. 


Taxes  which  arc  proportioned,  not  h  the  Rent,  but  to  the  Produce 

of  Jjand. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  are  in  reality  taxes  upon  the 
rent ;  and  though  they  may  be  originally  advanced  by  the  farmer, 
are  finally  paid  by  the  landlord.^     When  a  certain  portion  of  the 


♦  M^moireu  conccmant  leu  Droite,  Ac, 
torn.  ii.  p.  139,  fee. 

*  If  tlie  rate  of  pro<luction  from  land 
were  uniform  and  nnchangeaMc,  iho  tithe 
would  faU  on  tho  landlord,  because  rent 
in  all  that  remains  after  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  satisfied,  and  demand  raises 
the  price    above    that    cost.     As  long, 


however,  as  agricultural  skill  is  special, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  appropriated  by 
the  landowner,  the  tithe  will  laU  on  the 
tenant.  Tlic  distinction  between  thcM 
two  contingencies  is  not  only  important, 
but  is  fundamental  as  far  as  regards  the 
incidence  of  the  tax. 
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produce  is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  fanner  computes^  as  well 
as  he  can,  what  the  value  of  this  portion  is^  one  year  with  another, 
likely  to  amount  to,  and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in 
the  rent  which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the  landlord.  There  is  no 
farmer  who  does  not  compute  beforehand  what  the  Church  tithe, 
which  is  a  land-tax  of  this  kind,  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to 
amount  to. 

Tlie  tithe,  and  every  other  land-tax  of  this  kind,  under  the 
appearance  of  perfect  equality,  are  very  unequal  taxes;  a  certain 
portion  of  the  produce  being,  in  different  situations,  equivalent  to  a 
very  different  portion  of  the  rent.  In  some  very  rich  lands  the 
produce  is  so  great  that  the  one-half  of  it  is  fully  sufficient  to 
replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  employed  in  cultivation,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  stock  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  other  half,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  value  of  the 
other  half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord,  if  there 
was  no  tithe.  But  if  a  tenth  of  the  produce  is  taken  from  him  in 
the  way  of  tithe,  he  must  require  an  abatement  of  the  fifth  part  of 
his  rent,  othorwiso  ho  cjinnot  get  b:iok  liis  ca]>iUd  with  the  ordinary 
profit.  In  this  case  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  instead  of  amounting 
to  a  half,  or  five-tenths  of  the  whole  produce,  will  amount  only 
to  four-tenths  of  it.  In  poorer  lands,  on  the  contrary,  the  produce 
is  sometimes  so  small,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation  so  great,  that 
it  requires  four-fifths  of  the  whole  produce  to  rei)lace  to  the  farmer 
his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  case,  though  there  was 
no  tithe,  the  rent  of  the  landlord  could  amount  to  no  more  than 
one-fifth,  or  two-tenths  of  the  whole  produce.  But  if  the  farmer 
pays  one-tenth  of  the  produce  in  the  way  of  tithe,  he  inuht  re<juirc 
an  equal  abatement  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  which  will  thus  be 
reduced  to  one-tenth  only  of  the  whole  produce.  Upon  the  rent  of 
rich  lands,  the  tithe  may  sometimes  be  a  lax  of  no  more  than  onc- 
fiflh  part,  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  whereas,  upon  that  of 
poorer  lands,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  one-half,  or  of  ten  shil- 
lings in  the  poimd. 

The  tithe,  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  unequal  tax  upon  the  rent, 
so  it  is  always  a  great  discouragement  both  to  the  iniprovenieuts  of 
the  landlord  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farmer.     The  one  cannot 
venture  to  make  the  most  important,  which  are  generally  the  most 
expensive  improvements,  nor  the  other  to  raise  the  most  valuable, 
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which  arc  generally  too  the  most  expensive  crops,  when  the  Church, 
which  lays  out  no  part  of  the  expense,  is  to  share  so  very  largely  in 
the  profit.  The  cultivation  of  madder  was  for  a  long  time  confined 
by  the  tithe  to  the  United  Provinces,  which,  being  Presbyterian 
countries,  and  upon  that  account  exempted  from  this  destructive 
tax,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  that  useful  dyeing  drug  against 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  late  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
this  plant  into  England  have  been  made  only  in  consequence  of  the 
statute  which  enacted  that  five  shillings  an  acre  should  be  received 
ill  lieu  of  all  manner  of  tithe  upon  madder. 

As  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  Church,  so  in  many 
diflTcrcnt  countries  of  Asia,  the  State,  is  principally  supported  by  a 
land-tax,  proportioned,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the 
land.  In  China,  the  principal  revenue  of  the  sovereign  consists  in 
a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  of  the  empire.  This 
ttMiMi  purl,  however,  is  ostimaU'd  so  very  inodenitely,  that,  in  many 
provinces,  it  is  said  not  to  exceed  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  ordinary 
produce.  The  land-tax  or  land-rent  which  used  to  be  paid  to  the 
Mahometan  Government  of  Bengal,  before  that  country  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce.  The  land-tax 
of  ancient  Egypt  is  said  likewise  to  have  amounted  to  a  fifth 
part. 

In  Asia,  this  sort  of  land-tax  is  said  to  interest  the  sovereign  in 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land.  The  sovereigns  of  China, 
those  of  Bengal  while  under  the  Mahometan  Government,  and  those 
of  ancient  Egypt,  are  said  accordingly  to  have  been  extremely 
attentive  to  the  making  and  maintaining  of  good  roads  and  navi- 
gable canals,  in  order  to  increase,  as  much  as  possible,  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  every  part  of  the  produce  of  land,  by  pro- 
curing to  every  part  of  it  the  most  extensive  market  which  their 
dominions  could  afford.  The  tithe  of  the  Church  is  divided  into 
such  small  portions,  that  no  one  of  its  proprietors  can  have  any 
interest  of  this  kind.  The  parson  of  a  parish  could  never  find  his 
account  in  making  a  road  or  canal  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  extend  the  market  for  the  produce  of  his  own  particular 
parish.  Such  taxes,  when  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
State,  have  some  advantages  which  may  serve  in  some  measure 
to   balance   their   inconvcniency.      When   destined   for   the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  Cburch,  they  are  attended  with  nothing  but  incon- 
yeniency. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  Umd  may  be  levied  either  in  kind^  or^ 
according  to  a  certain  valuation^  in  money. 

The  parson  of  a  parish^  or  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune  who  lives 
upon  his  estate,  may  sometimes,  perhaps^  find  some  advantage  iii 
receiving,  the  one  his  tithe^  and  the  other  his  rent^  in  kind..  The 
quantity  to  be  collected,  and  the  district  within  which  it  is  to  be  col- 
lected^ are  so  small  that  they  both  can  oversee,  with  their  own  eyes, 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  every  part  of  what  is  due  to  them. 
A  gentleman  of  great  fortune^  who  lived  in  the  capit<al>  would  bo  in 
danger  of  suffering  much  by  the  n^lect,  and  more  by  the  &aud  of 
his  factors  and  agents^  if  the  rents  of  an  estate  in  a  distant  province 
were  to  be  paid  to  him  in  this  manner.  The  loss  of  the  sovereign^ 
from  the  abuse  and  depredation  of  his  tax-gatherers,  would  necessa- 
rily be  much  greater.  The  servants  of  the  most  careless  private 
person  are^  perhaps^  more  under  the  eye  of  their  master  than  those 
of  the  most  careful  prince ;  and  a  public  revenue  which  was  paid  in 
kind  would  suffer  so  much  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  collec- 
tors^ that  a  very  small  part  of  what  was  levied  upon  the  people 
would  ever  arrive  at  the  treasury  of  the  prince.  Some  part  of  the 
public  revenue  of  China^  however,  is  said  to  be  paid  in  this  manner. 
The  mandarins  and  other  tax-gathers  will,  no  doubt,  fuid  their 
advantage  in  continuing  the  practice  of  a  payment  which  is  so 
much  more  liable  to  abuse  than  any  payment  in  money. 

A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  is  levied  in  money,  may 
be  levied  either  according  to  a  valuation  which  varies  with  all  the 
variations  of  the  market  price,  or  according  to  a  fixed  valuation,  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  for  example,  being  always  valued  at  one  and  the 
same  money  price,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  market.  The 
produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  former  way,  will  vary  only  according 
to  the  variations  in  the  real  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
improvement  or  neglect  of  cultivation.  The  produce  of  a  tax  levied 
in  the  latter  way  will  vary  not  only  according  to  the  variations  in 
the  produce  of  the  land,  but  according  to  both  those  in  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  those  in  the  quantity  of  those  metals  which 
is  at  different  times  contained  in  coin  of  the  same  denomination. 
The  produce  of  the  former  \\\\\  always  bear  the  same  proj)ortion  to 
the  value  of  the  real  ))r(Hlucc  of  (lie  land;  (lie  produce  of  (lie  lad'Cr 
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may,  al  cliUbrent  limes,  bear  very  didereiii  proiwrlioiis  to  that 
value.* 

When,  instead  either  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  produee  of  land, 
or  of  the  price  of  a  certain  jwrtion,  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  to  bo 
paid  in  full  compensation  for  all  tax  or  tithe,  the  tax  becomes,  in 
this  case,  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  the  land-tax  of  England. 
It  neither  rises  nor  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither 
encourages  nor  discourages  improvement.  The  tithe  in  the  greater 
part  of  those  i>arishe8  which  pay  what  is  called  a  modus  in  lieu  of 
all  other  tithe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind.  During  the  Mahometan 
Government  of  Bengal,  instead  of  the  payment  in  kind  of  a  fifth 
part  of  the  produce,  a  modus,  and  it  is  said  a  very  moderate  one, 
was  established  in  the  greater  part  of  the  districts  or  zcmindaries 
of  the  country.  Some  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company, 
under  prefonce  of  restoring  the  public  revenue  to  its  proper  value, 
have  in  some  j)rovince8  exchangeil  this  modus  for  a  payment  in 
kind.  Under  their  management,  this  change  is  likely  both  to  dis- 
courage cultivation  and  to  give  new  opportunities  for  abuse  in  the 
collection  of  the  public  revenue,  which  has  fallen  very  much  below 
what  it  was  said  to  have  been  when  it  first  fell  under  the  roanage- 


'  An  is  well  known,  the  tithe  levied  on 
behalf  of  the  clergy  and  the  lay  impropria- 
tor has  been  commuted  for  a  money  pay- 
ment by  6  &  7  Will.  IV,  cap.  71,  and  sub- 
8c<]ucnt  amending  Actn.  The  principle 
on  which  this  commutation  is  founded  is : 
The  average  price  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oatH  was  taken  for  seven  years  previous 
to  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  published 
in  the  London  Gazette.  Thenceforward, 
on  January  of  every  year,  a  similar  adver- 
tisement is  inscrte<l.  Every  ront-chargo 
shall  be  deemed  of  the  value  of  so  many 
bushels  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in 
equal  quantities,  an  the  same  would  have 
been  competent  to  purchase  according  to 
the  prices  inserted  m  the  first  advertise- 
ment, and  after  every  ist  of  January 
it  shall  vary,  so  as  always  to  consist  of 
the  price  of  the  same  quantities  acoord- 
ing  t(3  the  advertisement  then  next  pre- 
ceding. 

The  amount  then  of  £100  tithe  rent- 
charge  varies  with  the  price  of  these  tliree 
kinds  of  grain,  rising  as  corn  rises,  and 
falling  as  it  falls.  Unless,  therefore, 
agriculture  were  to  retrogress  in  its  effi- 
ciency, tho  tithe-owner  does  not  share  in 


the  progressive  productiveness  of  land,  or 
in  the  skiU  of  the  agriculturist,  but  is  in 
a  sense  stationary,  varying  only  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  money,  expressed  in  the 
rise  and  faU  of  grain,  or  with  the  rise  and 
fall  in  grain,   as  retireiienting  scarce  or 
abundant  years.     The  objections,  there- 
fore, which  applied  to  the  old  system  of 
tithing  have  passed  away.     Those  eccle- 
siastical   endowments,    however,    which 
consist  of  glebe,   though    they  are  firee 
from  the  objections  alleged  against  tithe, 
an\  like  other  rents,   progressively   in- 
creased with  the  general  increase  of  rent. 
The  tithe -owner  has,  by  carelessneei  on 
the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  change 
(it  could  hardly  have  been  by  design,  since 
so  large  a  section  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament were  impropriate  tithe-owners), 
been  injured  in  an  important  particular. 
Only  three  kinds  of  grain  were  reckoned, 
and  no  notice  was  taken  of  wool,  meat, 
butter,  and  cheese.     Now  these  articles, 
especially  in  a  country  which  lias  adopted 
a  free  trade  in  com,  have  a  perpetii  \\  ten- 
dency towards  a  rise,  and  since  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  have  greatly  risen  in 
price. 
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mcnt  of  the  company.  The  servants  of  the  company  may^  perhaps^ 
have  profited  by  this  change^  but  at  the  expense^  it  is  probable^ 
both  of  their  masters  and  of  the  country. 

Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Houses. 

The  rent  of  a  house  may  be  distinguished  into  two  parts^  of 
which  the  one  may  very  properly  be  called  the  building  rent,  the 
other  is  commonly  called  the  ground  rent. 

The  building  rent  is  the  interest  or  profit  of  the  capital  expended 
in  building  the  house.  In  order  to  put  the  trade  of  a  builder  upon 
a  level  with  other  trades,  it  is  necessary  that  this  rent  should  be 
sufficient,  first,  to  pay  him  the  same  interest  which  he  would  have 
got  for  his  capital  if  he  had  lent  it  upon  good  security;  and,  secondly, 
to  keep  the  house  in  constant  repair,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  to  replace  within  a  certain  term  of  years  the  capital  which 
had  been  employed  in  building  it.  The  building  rent,  or  the  ordi- 
nary profit  of  building,  is,  therefore,  everywhere  regulated  by  the 
ordinary  interest  of  money.  Where  the  market  mte  of  interest  is 
four  per  cent.,  the  rent  of  a  house  which,  over  and  above  paying 
the  ground  rent,  affords  six  or  six  and  a-half  per  cent,  upon  tlie 
whole  expense  of  building,  may  perhaps  afford  a  sufficient  profit  to 
the  builder.  Where  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  five  per  cent.,  it 
may  perhaps  require  seven  or  seven  and  a-hulf  per  cent.  If,  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  of  money,  the  tmde  of  the  builder  affords 
at  any  time  a  much  greater  profit  than  this,  it  will  soon  draw  so 
much  capital  from  other  trades  as  will  reduce  the  profit  to  its 
proper  level.  If  it  uliurds  at  any  time  much  less  than  this,  other 
trades  will  soon  draw  so  much  capital  from  it  as  will  again  raise 
that  profit. 

Whatever  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  house  is  over  and  above 
what  is  sufficient  for  affording  this  reasonable  profit,  naturally  goes 
to  the  ground  rent ;  and  where  the  owner  of  the  ground  and  the 
owner  of  the  building  arc  two  different  persons,  is,  in  most  cases, 
completely  ])aid  to  the  former.  This  surplus  rent  is  the  price  which 
the  inhabitant  of  tlie  house  pays  for  some  real  or  supposed  advan- 
tage of  the  situation.  In  country  houses,  at  a  distance  from  any 
great  town,  where  there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  choose  upon,  the 
ground  rent  is  scnn^e  anything,  or  no  more  than  what  the  ground 
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wliieh  the  house  sf^aiuls  upon  would  \iwy  if  employed  in  agriculture. 
In  eountry  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  great  town  it  is 
sometimes  a  good  deal  higher,  and  the  peculiar  conveniency  or 
beauty  of  situation  is  there  frequently  well  paid  for.  Ground  rents 
are  generally  highest  in  the  capital,  and  in  those  particular  parts 
of  it  where  there  happens  to  be  the  greatest  demand  for  houses^ 
whatever  be  the  reason  of  that  demand,  whether  for  trade  and 
business,  for  pleasure  and  society,  or  for  mere  vanity  and  fashion. * 

A  tax  uiK)n  house  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant  and  proportioned 
to  the  whole  rent  of  each  house,  could  not,  for  any  considerable 
time  at  least,  aflTect  the  building  rent.  If  the  builder  did  not  get 
his  roasonablc  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  trailc,  which, 
by  raising  the  demand  for  building,  would  in  a  short  time  bring 
back  his  profit  to  its  proj)er  level  with  that  of  other  trades.  Neither 
would  such  a  tax  fall  altogether  upon  the  ground  rent,  but  it  would 
divide  itself  in  such  a  manner  ns  to  fall,  partly  upon  the  inhabitant 
of  the  house,  and  partly  ujwn  the  owner  of  the  ground. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  particular  person  judges  that 
he  can  afford  for  house  rent  an  expense  of  sixty  pounds  a  year;  and 
let  us  suppose  too  that  a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  of 
oiK^-firth,  payable  by  the  inhabifuiif.,  is  laid  u]k)1i  house  rent.  A 
house  of  sixty  jwunds  rent  will  in  this  case  cost  him  seventy-two 
poinuls  a  year,  which  is  twelve  pounds  more  than  he  thinks  he  can 
afford.  He  will,  therefore,  content  himself  with  a  worse  house,  or 
a  house  of  fiflby  pounds  rent,  which,  with  the  additional  ten  (Mounds 
that  he  must  pay  for  the  tax,  will  make  up  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds 
a  year,  the  expense  which  he  judges  he  can  afford,  and  in  order  to 
pay  the  tax  he  will  give  up  a  part  of  the  additional  conveniency 
which  he  might  have  hail  from  a  house  of  ton  i)ounds  a  year  more 
rent.  He  will  give  up,  I  say,  a  part  of  this  additional  conveniency, 
for  he  will  seldom  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  whole,  but  will,  in 

*  Grounrl    rents    nre   enormously   en-  ore  better  off.     The  worst  state  of  things 

hanced   when,   owing   to   the   fact   that  is  however  incluce<l  when  corporations  are 

available  sites    for   btiiltling  are   fn  the  lessors,  for  in  these  instances  tlie  corpo- 

hands  of  one  or  a  few  persons,  a  mono-  ration  was  (till  lately)  disabled  from  grant- 

noly  of  such  sites  is  practically  Conferred.  ing    leases  for   more  than    forty  yean. 

It  is  certain  too  that  much  of  the  misery  could  not  be,   except  in   very  rare  in- 

which  characterises  the  habitaiions  of  tho  stances,  an  improving  landlord,  and  was 

{Mior  in  large  towns  is  owing  to  the  fre-  therefore  the  means  of  making  the  habi- 

quent   occurrence  of  such  a  monopoly,  tations  of  the  poor  worse  than  they  other- 

since  rent  is  a  far  heavier  item  in  the  wise  would  be.     Evidence  of  this  fact  ii 

charges  necessarily  levied  on  small  in-  overwhelming, 
comes  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  those  who 
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consequence  of  the  tax^  get  a  better  house  for  fiflby  pounds  a  year 
than  he  could  have  got  if  there  had  been  no  tax.  For  as  a  tax  of 
this  kind^  by  taking  away  this  particular  competitor^  must  diminish 
the  competition  for  houses  of  sixty  pounds  rent^  so  it  must  likewise 
diminish  it  for  those  of  fifty  pounds  rent^  and  in  the  same  manner 
for  those  of  all  other  rents,  except  the  lowest  rent,  for  which  it 
would  for  some  time  increase  the  competition.  But  the  ronts  of 
every  class  of  houses  for  which  the  competition  was  diminished, 
would  necessarily  be  more  or  less  reduced.  As  no  part  of  tliis 
reduction,  however,  could,  for  any  considerable  time  at  least,  affect 
the  building  rent,  the  whole  of  it  must  in  the  long-run  necessarily 
fall  upon  the  ground  rent.  The  final  payment  of  this  tax,  there- 
fore, would  fall,  partly  upon  the  inhabitant  of  the  house,  who,  in 
order  to  pay  his  share,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  his 
conveniency,  and  partly  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground,  who,  in 
order  to  pay  his  share,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  part  of  his 
revenue.  In  what  proportion  this  final  payment  would  be  divided 
between  tliem,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  ascertain.  The  division 
would  probably  be  very  different  in  different  circumstances,  and 
a  tax  of  this  kind  might,  according  to  those  different  circum- 
stances, affect  very  unequally  botli  the  inhabitant  of  the  house  and 
the  owner  of  the  ground. 

Tlie  inequah'ty  with  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  might  fall  upon  the 
owners  of  different  ground  rents,  would  arise  altogether  from  the 
accidental  inequality  of  this  division.  Uut  the  inequality  with 
which  it  might  fall  upon  the  inhabitants  of  diircrent  houses  would 
arise  not  only  from  this,  but  from  another  cause.  The  proj)ortiou 
of  the  exj)ense  of  house  rent  to  the  whole  expense  of  living  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  different  degrees  of  fortune.  It  is  perhaps  highest  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  it  diminishes  gradually  through  the  in- 
ferior degrees,  so  as  in  general  to  be  lowest  in  the  lowest  degree. 
The  necessaries  of  life  occasion  the  great  expense  of  the  poor.  They 
find  it  difficult  to  get  food,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  little 
revenue  is  spent  in  getting  it.  The  luxuries  and  vanities  of  life 
occasion  the  principal  expense  of  the  rich ;  and  a  magnificent  house 
embellishes  and  sets  off  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  other  luxuries 
and  vanities  which  they  possess.  A  tax  upon  house  rents,  there- 
fore, would  in  general  fall  heaviest  upon  the  rich ;  and  in  this  sort 
of  inequality  there  would  not,  porhaj)s,  be  anything  very  unreason- 
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nblc.  It  IS  not  very  unreasonable  tlmt  the  rieli  should  eontributc 
to  the  public  expense^  not  only  in  proportion  *  to  their  revenue,  but 
something  more  than  in  that  proportion. 

The  rent  of  houses,  though  it  in  some  respects  resembles  the  rent 
of  land,  is  in  one  respect  essentially  different  from  it.  The  rent  of 
land  is  paid  for  the  use  of  a  productive  subject.  The  land  which 
pays  it  produces  it.  The  rent  of  houses  is  paid  for  the  use  of  an 
unproductive  subject.  Neither  the  house  nor  the  groimd  which  it 
stands  upon  produce  anything.  The  person  who  pays  the  rent, 
therefore,  must  draw  it  from  some  other  source  of  revenue,  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  this  subject.  A  tax  upon  the  rent  of 
houses,  so  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  inhabitani>s,  must  be  drawn  from 
the  same  source  as  the  rent  itself,  and  must  be  paid  from  their 
revenue,  whether  derived  from  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of 
stock,  or  the  rent  of  land.  So  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  inhabitants, 
it  is  one  of  those  taxes  which  fall,  not  u]X)n  one  only,  but  indif- 
ferently upon  all  the  three  different  sources  of  revenue,  and  is  in  every 
respect  of  the  same  nature  as  a  tax  upon  any  other  sort  of  consum- 
able commodities.  In  general,  there  is  not  perhaps  any  one  article 
of  expense  or  consumption  by  which  the  liberality  or  narrowness 
of  a  man's  whole  expense  can  be  better  judged  of  than  by  his  house 
rent.  A  projwrtional  tax  npon  this  particular  article  of  expense 
might,  perhaps,  produce  a  more  considerable  revenue  than  any 
which  has  hitherto  been  drawn  from  it  in  any  part  of  Europe.  If 
the  tax  indeed  was  very  high,  the  greater  part  of  people  would 
endeavour  to  evade  it  as  much  as  they  could,  by  contenting  them- 
selves with  smaller  houses,  and  by  turning  the  greater  part  of  their 
expense  into  some  other  channel. 

The  rent  of  houses  might  easily  l»e  ascertained  with  sufiicient 
accuracy,  by  a  policy  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  would  be 
necessary  for  ascertaining  the  ordinary  rent  of  land.     Houses  not 


'  A  inx  on  hounes  han  been  Inuded  ks 
8ti|)reinely  cquitnMe,  nince  it  is  Avcrrc<l 
that  a  man's  rent  is  (ifencrnlly  pro|>or- 
tionate  to  his  income.  Bnt  it  may  be 
doabteil  whether  this  is  true.  It  can  be 
tnie  only  if  the  choice  of  locality  is 
wholly  voluntary.  If  the  exigencies  of 
A  man's  occupation  compel  him  to  reside 
within  a  given  area,  the  rent  of  houses 
within  that  area  is  raised  by  the  mono- 
I>oly  power  which  such  a  condition  con- 


fers on  the  house-owner.  A  house  in  the 
country  with  accommo<1ation  equal  to 
thai  in  a  good  London  street,  will  be  lei 
at  one-fourth  the  London  rent,  or  even 
less.  But  the  contrast  is  still  more  strik- 
ing in  the  lowest  clam  of  town  housee. 
The  loclffing  of  a  London  artiitan,  poor 
and  confined  as  it  oilen  is,  often  costs 
him  as  much  as  the  rent  of  a  good  sub- 
stantial house  in  a  country  place  would 
amount  to. 
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inhabited  ought  to  pay  no  tax.  A  tax  upon  them  would  fall 
altogether  upon  the  proprietor,  who  would  thus  be  taxed  for  a 
subject  which  afforded  him  neither  conveniency  nor  revenue. 
Houses  inhabited  by  the  proprietor  ought  to  be  rated,  not  accoi-ding 
to  the  expense  which  they  might  have  cost  in  building,  but 
according  to  the  rent  which  an  equitable  arbitration  might  judge 
them  likely  to  bring,  if  leased  to  a  tenant.  If  rated  according  to 
the  expense  which  they  may  have  cost  in  building,  a  tax  of  three  or 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  joined  with  other  taxes,  would  ruin  almost 
all  the  rich  and  great  families  of  this  and,  I  believe,  of  every  other 
civilised  country.  Wlioever  will  examine,  with  attention,  the 
different  town  and  country  houses  of  some  of  the  richest  and 
greatest  families  in  this  country,  will  find  that,  at  the  rate  of  only 
six  and  a  half  or  seven  per  cent,  upon  the  original  exi>ense  of 
building,  their  house  rent  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  net  rent  of 
their  estates.  It  is  the  accumulated  expense  of  several  successive 
generations,  laid  out  upon  objects  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence, 
indeed;  but,  in  proportion  to  what  they  cost,  of  very  small  ex- 
changeable value.^ 

Ground  rents  are  a  still  more  proper  subject  of  taxation  than  the 
/rent  of  houses.  A  tax  upon  ground  rents  would  not  raise  tlie  rents 
of  houses.  It  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground 
rent,  who  acts  always  as  a  monopolist,  and  exacts  the  greatest  rent 
which  can  be  got  for  the  use  of  his  ground.  More  or  less  can  bo 
got  for  it  according  as  the  competitors  happen  to  be  richer  or 
poorer,  or  can  afford  to  gratify  their  fancy  for  a  particular  spot  of 
ground  at  a  greater  or  smaller  expense.  In  every  country  thu 
greatest  number  of  rich  com[)etitor8  is  in  the  capital,  and  it  is  there 
accordingly  that  the  highest  ground  rents  ai-e  always  to  be  found. 
As  the  wealth  of  those  competitors  would  in  no  respect  Ijc  increased 
by  a  tax  upon  ground  rents,  they  would  not  j)r()bably  be  disposal  to 
pay  more  for  the  use  of  the  ground.     Whether  the  tax  was  to  be 


*  Sinc«  the  first  publication  of  this 
book,  a  tax  nearly  u|K>n  the  above- men- 
tioned principles  haa  been  iini>osecl.* 

'  No  doubt  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  the 
palaces  of  the  rich  would  be  a  very 
onerous  burden,  and  might  perhaps  be 
unjust  in  its  incidence.  But  there  is  no 
apology  for  running  into  the  opposite 
extrviuo,  aud  actting  the  value  of  such 


houses  at  nominal  sums.  The  Legislaturo 
might  concede  a  little  to  the  vanity  of 
l><«teiitatG8  in  country  places,  but  the 
public  undoubtedly  feels  that  it  is  a 
scandal  when  places  like  Chatsworth  and 
Belvoir  are  rated  at  such  sums  as  £200 
a  year,  because,  forsooth,  they  could  not 
be  let  at  a  higher  annual  rent.  Mr.  Mill 
lias  cummentod  forcibly  on  this  anomaly. 
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advanced  by  tlic  inliabiiant  or  by  tbc  owner  of  tbe  ground,  would 
be  of  little  importance.  The  more  the  inhabitant  was  obliged  to 
pay  for  tlic  fax,  the  less  he  would  incline  to  pay  for  the  ground ;  so 
that  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would  fall  altogether  upon  the 
owner  of  the  ground  rent.  The  ground  rents  of  uninhabited  houses 
ought  to  pay  no  tax.' 

Both  ground  rents  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land  are  a  species  of 
revenue  which  the  owner,  in  many  cases,  enjoys  without  any  care  or 
atlontion  of  his  own.  Though  a  part  of  iliis  revenue  should  1)0 
tnkcn  from  him  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State,  no 
discouragement  will  thereby  be  given  to  any  sort  of  industry.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society,  the  real  wealth 
and  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  might  be  the  same 
after  such  a  tax  as  before.  Ground  rents,  and  the  ordinary  rent  of 
land,  are  therefore,  perhaps,  the  species  of  revenue  which  can  best 
bear  to  have  a  peculiar  tax  imi)0scd  upon  them. 

Ground  rents  seem,  in  this  respect,  a  more  proper  subject  of 
peculiar  taxation  thnn  even  the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  The 
ordinary  rent  of  land  is,  in  many  cases,  owing  partly  at  least 
to  the  attention  and  good  management  of  the  landlord.  A  very 
heavy  U\x  might  discom*agc  too  much  this  attention  and  good 
management.  Ground  rents,  so  far  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary 
rent  of  land,  are  altogether  owing  to  the  good  government  of  the 
sovereign,  which,  by  protecting  the  industry  either  of  the  whole 
people,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  particular  place,  enables  them 
f/)  pay  so  much  more  than  its  re.il  value  for  the  ground  which  they 
build  their  houses  ufwu,  or  to  make  to  its  owner  so  much  more 
than  compensation  for  the  loss  which  he  might  sustain  by  this  use 
of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  a  fund  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  good  government  of  the  State,  should 
be  taxed   peculiarly,  or  should  contribute  something   more   than 


'  It  iiifty  bo  doubtcfl  whether  the  in- 
cidence of  Mich  a  tftx  ft«lvftnce<l  by  the 
tenant  is  always  paid  in  the  end  by  the 
owner,  iinlcsH  indeed  the  tenant  is  em- 
|>owrred,  any  stipulation  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  to  repay  himself  out  of 
his  rent,  at  the  time  when  it  is  due  to  the 
landlord.  The  fact  is,  rent  is  more  or 
less  a  matter  of  custom,  and  competition 
does  not  settle  its  price  so  rapidly  and 
conclusively  as  it  does  certain  other  com- 


modities. But  a  tax  on  ground  rents  ii 
one  of  the  most  just  taxes  that  could  be 
levied.  Tlie  value  of  a  ground  rent  ia 
not  in  any  degree  due  to  any  labour  or 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  but 
arises  from  the  growth  of  population  and 
wealth.  To  make  population  and  wealth 
pay  taxes,  and  to  relieve  from  all  con- 
tribution that  which  has  its  sole  value 
from  these  causes,  is  to  add  wrong  to 
wrong. 
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the  greater  part  of  other   funds^  towards    the  support  of  that 
government. 

Though,  in  many  diflerent  countries  of  Europe^  taxes  have  boen 
imi>osod  ui>on  the  rent  of  houses,  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  which 
ground  rents  liavo  heen  considered  as  a  separate  subject  of  taxation. 
The  contrivers  of  taxes  liave,  probably^  found  some  difficulty  iu 
ascertaining  what  part  of  the  rent  ought  to  be  considered  as 
ground  rent,  and  what  part  ought  to  be  considered  as  building 
rent.  It  shouhl  not,  however,  seem  very  difiicult  to  distinguish 
those  two  ]>arts  of  the  rent  from  one  anotlicr. 

In  Great  Britain,  tlie  rent  of  houses  is  supposed  to  be  taxed  in 
the  same  ])roportion  as  the  rent  of  land,  by  what  is  called  the 
annual  land-tax.  The  valuation,  according  to  which  each  different 
parinh  and  district  is  assessed  to  this  tax,  is  always  the  same.  It 
was  originally  extremely  unequal,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  so. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  this  tax  falls  still  more 
lightly  upon  the  rent  of  houses  than  upon  that  of  land.  In  some 
few  districts  only,  which  were  originally  rated  high,  and  in  which 
the  rents  of  houses  have  fallen  considerably,  the  land-tax  of  thi*ee 
or  four  shillings  in  the  pound  is  said  to  amount  to  an  equal  pro- 
|K>rtion  of  the  real  rent  of  houses.  Untenanted  houses,  though  by 
law  Bubjeot  to  the  tax,  are,  in  most  districts,  exempted  fmm  it  by 
the  fuvour  of  the  ussossors ;  and  this  exemption  sometimes  occasions 
some  little  variation  in  the  rate  of  particular  houses,  though  that  of 
tJie  ilistrii't  is  always  the  same.  Improvements  of  rent,  by  new 
buiKlin«^,  ivpuii's,  &c.,  go  to  the  discharge  of  the  district,  which 
invasions  still  turther  variations  in  the  rate  of  particular  houses. 

In  the  pix>vineo  i»f  llolhuul*  every  house  is  Uixed  at  two  and  a 
half  per  eent.  of  its  value,  without  any  ivgard  either  to  tlie  rent 
whieh  it  aetually  |>iiys,  or  to  tlie  circumstance  of  its  being  tenanted 
or  untonantiHl.  There  seems  to  be  a  haitlship  in  obliging  the 
pn>prioti»r  ti>  \v\\  a  tjix  for  an  unti'nanteil  house,  from  whieh  he  can 
derive  no  n'venue ;  i^jKviaJly  so  very  heavy  a  tax.  In  Holland, 
when^  llu>  market  rate  o^  intero:>t  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent., 
two  and  a  half  |>er  ivnl.  ujxm  the  whole  value  of  the  house  must, 
in  nu^t  eiisi^s,  tuuount  to  more  tlian  a  third  of  the  building  rent, 
|H>Thai>s  of  the  whole  rv^nt.  The  valuation,  indeevl,  according  to 
which   I  he  houj^os  aiv   rat<Hl,  thougli   very  un<.n|ual,  is  said   to  l»o 
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always  below  the  real  value.  When  a  house  is  rebuilt,  improved, 
or  enlarged^  there  is  a  new  valuation,  and  the  tax  is  rated 
accordingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  several  taxes  which  in  England  have,  at 
diflcrent  times,  been  imposed  upon  houses,  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  there  was  some  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  with  tolerable 
exactness,  what  was  the  real  rent  of  every  house.  They  have 
regulated  their  taxes,  therefore,  according  to  some  more  obvious 
circumstance,  such  as  they  had  probably  imagined  would,  in  most 
cases,  bear  some  proportion  to  the  rent. 

The  first  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth-money ;  or  a  tax  of  two 
shillings  upon  every  hearth.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  many 
hearths  were  in  the  house,  it  was  necessary  that  the  tax-gatherer 
should  enter  every  room  in  it.  This  odious  visit  rendered  the  tax 
odious.  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  therefore,  it  was  abolished  as  a 
badge  of  slavery. 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was  a  tax  of  two  shillings  upon  every 
dwelling-house  inhabited.  A  house  with  ten  windows  to  pay  four 
shillings  more  ;  a  house  with  twenty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay 
eight  shillings.  This  tax  was  afterwards  so  far  altered,  that  houses 
with  twenty  windows,  and  with  less  than  thirty,  were  ordered  to 
pay  ten  shillings,  and  those  with  thirty  windows  and  upwards  to 
pay  twenty  shillings.  The  number  of  windows  can,  in  most  cases, 
be  counted  from  the  outside,  and,  in  all  cases,  without  entering 
every  room  in  the  house.  The  visit  of  the  tax-gatherer,  therefore, 
was  less  oflensive  in  this  tax  than  in  the  hearth-money. 

Hi  is  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  in  the  room  of  it  was 
established  the  window-tax,  which  has  undergone  too  several 
alterations  and  augmentations.  The  window-tax,  as  it  stands  at 
present  (January,  1775),  over  and  above  the  duty  of  three  shillings 
upon  every  house  in  England,  and  of  one  shilling  upon  every  house 
in  Scotland,  lays  a  duty  upon  every  window,  which,  in  England, 
augments  gradually  from  twopence,  the  lowest  rate,  upon  houses 
with  not  more  than  seven  windows,  to  two  shillings,  the  highest 
rate,  upon  houses  with  twenty-five  windows  and  upwards. 

The  principal  objection  to  all  such  taxes  is  their  inequality,  an 
inequality  of  the  worst  kind,  as  they  must  frequently  fall  much 
heavier  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich.  A  house  of  ten  pounds 
rent  in  a  country  town  may  sometimes  have  more  windows  than 
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a  house  of  five  hundred  pounds  rent  in  London;  and  though  the 
inhahitant  of  the  former  is  likely  to  be  a  much  poorer  man  than 
that  of  the  latter^  yet,  so  fiir  as  his  contribution  is  regulated  by 
the  window-tax,  he  must  contribute  more  to  the  support  of  the 
State.  Such  taxes  are,  therefore,  directly  contrary  to  the  first  of 
the  four  maxims  above  mentioned.  They  do  not  seem  to  offend 
much  against  any  of  the  other  three. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and  of  all  other  taxes 
upon  houses,  is  to  lower  rents.  The  more  a  man  pays  for  the  tax, 
the  less,  it  is  evident,  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  rent.  Since  the 
imposition  of  the  window-tax,  however,  the  rents  of  houses  have 
upon  the  whole  risen,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  town  and  village 
of  Great  Britain  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Such  has  been 
almost  everywhere  the  increase  of  the  demand  for  houses,  that  it 
has  raised  the  rents  more  than  the  window-tax  could  sink  them ; 
one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  increasing  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  tax,  rents  would  probably  have  risen  still  higher.^ 


Articlb  II. 
Taxes  upon  Profit,  or  upon  the  Heuenue  arising  from  Stock. 

The  revenue  or  profit  arising  from  stock  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  parts :  that  which  pays  the  interest,  and  which 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  stock ;  and  that  surplus  part  whicli 
IS  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  y>aying  tho  interest. 

This  liittor  part  ui*  profit  is  evidently  a  subject  not  taxable 
directly.  It  is  the  compensation,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  no  more 
than  a  very  moderate  compensation,  for  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
employing  the  stock.  The  employer  must  have  this  compensation, 
otherwise  he  cannot,  consistently  with  his  own  interest,  continue 
the  employment.  If  he  was  taxed  directly,  therefore,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  either  to  raise  the  rate  of 

*  The  ubjeotions   to  both    hearth  and  prevent   a  proper  circulation   of  air   in 

window-taxes    are    chiefly    based    U|>on  chambers,  as    motives   of  economy   en- 

■anitary   considerations.      These     taxes,  couraged   such    expedient.      Few    taxes 

inducing  persons  to  close  windows  and  can  be  worse  than  these,  the  avoiiUuictt 

to  block  up  cliiinneys,  had   a  tendency  of  which  constrains  the  object  of  thum  to 

to  obstruct  a  due  supply  of  light,  and  injure  his  bodily  condition. 
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liis  profit,  or  to  charge  the  tax  upon  the  interest  of  money ;  that  is, 
to  pay  less  interest.     If  he  raised  the  rate  of  his  profit  in  projior- 
tion  to  the  tax,  the  whole  tax,  though  it  might  be  advanced  by  him, 
would  be  iinally  paid  by  one  or  other  of  two  different  sets  of  people, 
according  to  the   different  ways  in   which  he  might  employ  the 
stock  of  which  he  had  the  management.     If  he  employed  it  as 
a  farming  stock  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  he  could  raise  the  rate  of 
his  profit  only  by  retaining  a  greater  portion,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
san^c  thing,  the  j>rice  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
Innd ;    and  as  this   could   be  done  only  by  a   reduction  of  rent, 
the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would  fall  upon  the  landlord.     If 
he  employed  it  as  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  stock,  he  could 
raise  the  rate  of  his  profit  only  by  raising  the  price  of  his  goods ; 
in  which  case  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would  fall  altogether 
upon  the  consumers  of  those  goods.     If  he  did  not  raise  the  rate  of 
his  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  to  charge  the  whole  tax  upon  that 
part  of  it  which  was  allotted  for  the  interest  of  money.     He  could 
afford  less  interest  for  whatever  stock  he  borrowed,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  tax   would  in  this   case  fall  ultimately  ui>on   the 
interest  of  money.     So  far  as  he  could  not  relieve  himself  from  the 
tax  in  the  one  way,  he  would  be  obliged  to  relieve  himself  in  the 
other.* 

Tlic  interest  of  money  seems  at  first  sight  a  subject  equally 
capable  of  being  taxed  directly  as  the  rent  of  land.  Like  the  rent 
of  land,  it  is  a  net  produce  which  remains  after  completely  com- 
pensating the  whole  risk  and  trouble  of  employing  the  stock.  As 
a  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  cannot  raise  rents,  because  the  net 
produce  which  remains  after  replacing  the  stock  of  the  farmer, 
together  with  his  reasonable  profit,  cannot  be  greater  after  the  tax 
than  before  it;  so,  for  the  same  reason,  a  tax  upon  the  interest 


*  It  is  .iJwcrted  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  a 
general  tax  on  profits  cannot  be  shifted 
from  the  person  who  pajs  it  to  any  other 
person,  though  a  particular  tax— as  for 
example  that  on  brewers — will  be.  But 
such  a  theory  assumes  that  in  practice 
the  rate  of  profit  is  entirely  determined 
by  competition.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  this  is  the  course  of  business 
in  all  occupations.  The  competition 
may  l>o,  not  that  of  cheapness  or  deaniess, 
but  prices  may  be  paid  at  a  high  standard 
and  by  a  general  agreement^  this  standard 


to  be  varied  according  to  the  costs  of  the 
trader's  occupation,  and  the  competition 
may  be  solely  that  for  customers.  Under 
such  circumstances  too,  the  tax  on  profits 
may  strike  off  a  certain  proportion  of 
such  traders,  those  namely  as  could  only 
just  maintain  themselves  before  the  tax 
was  imposed,  and  thereby  increase  the 
aggregate  profits  of  those  who  remain  in 
the  calling.  Here,  however,  as  else- 
where, all  difficulties  are  cleared  up  if 
we  remember  that  no  tax  can  be  levied 
on  that  which  a  person  cannot  save. 
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of  money  could  not  raise  the  rat«  of  interest;  the  quantity  of  stock 
or  money  in  the  country^  like  the  quantity  of  land^  being  supposed 
to  remain  the  same  after  the  tax  as  before  it.     The  ordinary  rate  of 
profit^  it  has  been  shown  in  the  First  Book^  is  everywhere  regu- 
lated by  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  employed  in  propoi-tion  to  the 
qiuiutity  of  the  employment^  or  of  the  business  which  must  be  done 
by  it.     But  the  quantity  of  the  employment^  or  of  the  business  to 
be  done  by  stocky  could  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  any 
tax  upon  the  interest  of  money.     If  the  quantity  of  the  stock  to 
be  employed^  therefore^  was  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  it, 
the  onlinary  rate  of  pix)fit  would  necessarily  remain  the  siime.     But 
the  portion  of  this  profit  necessary  for  compensating  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  the  employer,  would  likewise  remain  the  same ;  that  risk 
and  trouble  being  in  no  respect  altered.     The  residue,  therefore, 
that  portion  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  stock,  and  which 
pays  the  interest  of  money,  would  necessarily  remain  the  same  too. 
At  first  sight,  therefore,  the  interest  of  money  seems  to  be  a  subject 
as  fit  to  be  taxed  dii-ectly  as  the  rent  of  land. 

There  are,  however,  two  diiferent  circumstances  which  render  the 
interest  of  money  a  much  less  proper  suliject  of  direct  taxation 
than  the  rent  of  land. 

Firet,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land  which  any  man  pos- 
sesses eiin  never  be  a  secret,  and  can  always  he  ascertninctl  with 
great  exactness.  But  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  slock  which 
he  |)ossesses  is  almost  always  a  secret,  and  can  scarce  ever  I>e  ascer- 
tained with  tolerable  exactness.  It  is  liable,  besides,  to  almost 
continual  variations.  A  year  seldom  passes  away,  frequently  not  a 
month,  sometimes  scarce  a  single  day,  in  which  it  docs  not  rise  or 
fall  more  or  less.  An  inquisition  into  every  man's  private  circum- 
stances, and  an  inquisition  which,  in  onlcr  to  accommodate  the  tax 
to  them,  watched  over  all  the  fluctuations  of  his  fortune,  would 
be  a  source  of  such  continual  and  endless  vexation  as  no  {KK)ple 
could  support.* 

Secondly,  land  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  removed;  whereas 
stock  easily  may.  The  proprietor  of  land  is  necessarily  a  citizen  of 
the  particular  country  in  which  his  estate  lies.     The  proprietor  of 

^  It  id  Kiiiil  tliiit  the  voluntary  rcturnu       fruiu  HUHpiciuii,  and  highly  crcditjiblo  to 
of  the  Aincriuu)  niurchnntii  to   the  pi-u-       thoac  who  iiuvkc  the  return. 
|K:rty  tiix  levied   iu  the   IJniuu  01*0  free 
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stock  IS  properly  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  is  not  necessarily 
attached  to  any  particular  country.  He  would  be  apt  to  abandon 
the  country  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  a  vexatious  inquisition, 
in  order  to  be  assessed  to  a  burdensome  tax,  and  would  remove  his 
stock  to  some  other  country  where  he  could  either  carry  on  his 
business  or  enjoy  his  fortune  more  at  his  ease.  By  removing  his 
stock,  he  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  industry  which  it  had  main- 
tained in  the  country  which  he  left.  Stock  cultivates  land ;  stock 
employs  labour.  A  tax  which  tended  to  drive  away  stock  from  any 
particular  country,  would  so  far  tend  to  dry  up  every  source  of 
revenue,  both  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  society.  Not  only  the 
])ro(i(s  of  slock,  but  the  rent  of  land  and  the  wages  of  labour^ 
would  necessarily  be  more  or  less  dnninished  by  its  removal.* 

The  nations,  accordingly,  who  hare  attempted  to  tax  the  revenue 
arising  from  stock,  instead  of  any  scvcfe  inquisition  of  this  kind, 
have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  some  very  loose,  and, 
therefore,  more  or  less  arbitrary  estimation.  The  extreme  inequality 
and  uncertainty  of  a  tax  assessed  in  this  manner,  can  be  compen- 
sated only  by  its  extreme  moderation,  in  consequence  of  which 
every  man  finds  himself  rated  so  very  much  below  his  real  revenue, 
lliat  he  gives  himself  little  disturbance  though  his  neighbour  should 
be  rated  somewhat  lower. 

By  what  is  called  the  land>tax  in  England,  it  was  intended  that 
stock  should  be  taxed  in  the  same  proportion  as  land.  When  the 
tax  upon  land  was  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  at  one-fiilh 
of  the  supposed  rent,  it  was  intended  that  stock  should  be  taxed  at 
one-fifth  of  the  supposed  interest.  When  the  present  annual  land-tax 
was  first  imposed,  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  six  per  cent.  Every 
hundred  pounds  stock,  accordingly,  was  supposed  to  be  taxed  at 
twenty-four  shillings,  the  fifth  part  of  six  pounds.  Since  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  every  hundred 
|)ounds  stock  is  supposed  to  be  taxed  at  twenty  shillings  only.  The 
sum  to  be  raised,  by  what  is  called  the  land-tax,  was  divided 
between  the  country  and  the  principal  towns.  The  greater  jmrt  of 
it  was  laid  upon  the  country ;  and  of  what  was  laid  upon  the  towns, 

*  *  Lc  cnpitilisie  pr^teur  «rar<jcnt  doit  raisonnnble    tie   charger    son   commerco 

dire   consiut^rd   coniine  marcliand  d*une  d*un  impdt  que  de  mettre  un  impdt  lur 

desirde  nlisohiincnt  ndcessaire  h,  la  pro-  le  ferinter  qui  sert  k  engraiaeer  lea  terres.* 

duction  dcs  richcBscs  et  qui  ne  saurait  Turgot,  95. 
6 Ire  \  trup  has  prix.     11  08t  aumi  d<5- 
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the  greater  part  was  assessed  upon  the  Iiouses.  What  remained 
to  be  assessed  upon  the  stock  or  trade  of  the  towns  (for  the  stock 
upon  the  land  was  not  meant  to  be  taxed)  was  very  much  below  the 
real  value  of  that  stock  or  trade.  Whatever  inequalities^  therefore, 
there  might  be  in  the  original  assessment,  gave  little  disturbance. 
Every  parish  and  district  still  continues  to  be  rated  for  its  land, 
its  houses,  and  its  stock,  according  to  the  original  assessment;  and 
the  almost  universal  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  in  most  places 
has  raised  very  much  the  value  of  all  these,  has  rendered  those 
inequalities  of  still  less  importance  now.  The  rate  too  upon  each 
district  continuing  always  the  same,  the  uncertainty  of  this  tax,  so 
far  as  it  might  be  assessed  upon  the  stock  of  any  individual,  has 
been  very  much  diminished,  as  well  as  rendered  of  much  less  conse- 
quence. If  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  England  are  not  rated 
to  the  land-tax  at  half  their  actual  value,  the  greater  part  of  the 
stock  of  England  is,  perhaps,  scarce  rated  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  its 
actual  value.  In  some  towns  the  whole  land-tax  is  assessed  upon 
houses ;  as  in  Westminster,  where  stock  and  trade  are  free.  It  is 
otherwise  in  London. 

In  all  countries  a  severe  inquisition  into  the  circumstances  of 
private  persons  has  been  carefully  avoided. 

At  Hamburg*  every  inhabitant  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  State 
one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all  that  he  ix)ssesscs;  and  as  the  wealth  of 
the  people  of  Hamburg  consists  principally  in  stock,  this  tax  may 
be  considered  as  a  tax  upon  stock.  Every  man  assesses  himself, 
and,  in  tlie  presence  of  the  magistrate,  puts  annually  into  the  public 
coffer  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  he  declares  upon  oath  to  be 
one-fourth  jkt  cent,  of  all  tliat  he  possesses,  but  without  declaring 
what  it  amounts  to,  or  being  liable  to  any  examination  ujwn  that 
subject.  This  tax  is  generally  supposed  to  be  paid  with  great 
fidelity.  In  a  small  republic,  where  the  people  have  entire  con- 
fidence in  their  magistrates,  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the 
tax  for  the  support  of  the  State,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  faith- 
fully applied  to  that  purpose,  such  conscientious  and  voluntary 
payment  may  sometimes  be  expected.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  Hamburg. 

The  canton  of  Underwald  in  Switzerland  is  frequently  ravaged 
by  storms  and  inundations,  and  is  thereby  exposed  to  extraordinary 

*   MriiioircM  cuiicci'iiuitl  lea  DroiU,  loiii.  i.  p.  74. 
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expenses.  Ujx)!!  sncli  occasions  the  people  assemble,  and  every  one 
is  said  to  declare  with  the  greatest  frankness  what  he  is  worth,  in 
order  to  he  taxed  accordingly.  At  Zurich,  the  law  orders  that,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  every  one  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his 
revenue,  the  amount  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  declare  upon  oath. 
They  have  no  suspicion,  it  is  said,  that  any  of  their  fellow-citizens 
will  deceive  them.  At  Basle,  the  principal  revenue  of  the  State 
arises  from  a  small  custom  upon  goods  exported.  All  the  citizens 
make  oalb  that  they  will  pay  every  three  months  all  the  tnxes 
imposwl  by  the  law.  All  merchants,  and  even  all  inn-keepers,  are 
trusted  with  keeping  themselves  the  account  of  the  goods  which 
they  sell  either  within  or  without  the  territory.  At  the  end  of 
every  three  months  they  send  this  account  to  the  treasurer,  with 
the  amount  of  the  tax  computed  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  not 
8usi>ectcd  that  the  revenue  suffers  by  this  confidence.* 

To  oblige  every  citizen  to  declare  publicly  \\\\o\\  oatli  the  .imount 
of  his  fortune,  must  not,  it  seems,  in  those  Swiss  cantons,  be 
reckoned  a  hardship.  At  Hamburg,  it  would  be  reckoned  the 
greatest.  Merchants  engaged  in  the  hazardous  projects  of  trade, 
all  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  at  all  times  to  exi>ose 
the  real  state  of  their  circumstances.  Tlie  ruin  of  their  credit  .and 
the  miscarriage  of  their  projects,  they  foresee,  would  too  often  be 
the  consequence.  A  sober  and  parsimonious  people,  who  are 
strangers  to  all  such  projects,  do  not  feel  that  they  have  occasion 
for  any  such  concealment. 

In  Holland,  soon  after  the  exaltation  of  the  late  Prince  of  Orange 
to  the  stadtholdership,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent.,  or  the  fiftieth  peimy, 
as  it  was  called,  was  imposed  ujwn  the  whole  substance  of  every 
citizen.  Every  citizen  assessed  himself  and  paid  his  tax  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Hamburg;  and  it  was  in  general  supposed  to 
have  been  paid  with  great  fidelity.  The  people  had  at  that  time 
the  greatx}st  affection  for  their  new  Government,  which  they  had 
just  established  by  a  general  insurrection.  The  tax  was  to  be  paid 
but  once;  in  order  to  relieve  the  State  in  a  particular  exigency. 
It  was,  indeed,  too  heavy  to  be  permanent.  In  a  country  where 
the  market  rate  of  interest  seldom  exceeds  three  per  cent.,  a  tax 
of  two  per  cent,  amounts  to  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  in  the 
ix)und  upon  the  highest  net  revenue  which  is  commonly  drawn 

*  Mt'moires  concemnnt  los  Droits,  torn.  i.  pp.  163,  166,  171. 
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from  stock.  It  is  a  tax  which  very  few  people  could  pay  witliout 
encroaching  more  or  less  upon  their  capitals.  In  a  particular  exi- 
gency the  people  may,  from  great  puhlic  zeal,  make  a  great  cflTovt, 
and  give  up  even  a  part  of  their  capital,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
State.  But  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  continue  to  do  so  for 
any  considerable  time ;  and,  if  they  did,  the  tax  would  soon  ruin 
them  so  completely  as  to  render  them  altogether  incapable  of  sup- 
porting the  State. 

The  tax  upon  stock  imposed  by  the  Land-tax  Bill  in  England, 
though  it  is  proportioned  to  the  capital,  is  not  intended  to  diminisli 
or  take  away  any  part  of  that  capital.  It  is  meant  only  to  he 
a  tax  upon  the  intei*est  of  money  proportioned  to  that  upon  the 
rent  of  land ;  so  that  when  the  latter  is  at  four  shillings  in  the 
]X)und,  the  former  may  be  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound  too. 
Tlie  tax  at  Hamburg,  and  the  still  more  moderate  taxes  of 
Underwald  and  Zurich,  are  meant,  in  the  same  manner,  to  be 
taxes,  not  upon  the  capital,  but  upon  the  interest  or  net  revenue 
of  stock.  That  of  Holland  was  meant  to  be  a  tax  upon  the 
capital. 

Taxes  upon  the  Profit  of  particular  Employments, 

In  some  countries,  extraordinary  taxes  are  imposed  upon  the 
profits  of  stock,  sometimes  when  employed  in  particular  branches 
of  trade,  and  sometimes  when  employed  in  agiiculturc. 

Of  the  former  kind  are  in  England  the  tax  upon  hawkera  and 
pedlars,  that  upon  hackney  coaches  and  chairs,  and  that  which 
the  keepers  of  ale-houses  pay  for  a  licence  to  retail  ale  and 
spirituous  liquors.  During  the  late  war,  another  tux  of  the  same 
kind  was  proposed  upon  shops.  The  war  having  been  undertaken, 
it  was  said,  in  defence  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  merchants 
who  were  to  profit  by  it  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  8up|>(>rt 
of  it. 

A  tax,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  stock  employed  in  any 
particular  branch  of  trade  can  never  fall  finally  upon  the  dealei*s 
(who  must  in  all  ordinary  cases  have  their  reasonable  profit,  and 
where  the  competition  is  free  can  seldom  have  more  than  that 
profit),  but  always  upon  the  consumers,  who  must  be  obliged  to 
pay  in  the  price  of  the  goods  the  tax  which  the  dealer  advances, 
and  gencnilly  with  some  ovecchargo. 
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A  U\\  of  (his  kind,  wlion  it  is  i)n)])ortionc(l  to  the  trade  of  tlio 
dealer,  is  finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  occasions  no  oppression 
to  the  dealer.     When  it  is  not  so  proportioned,  but  is  the  same 
ujwn  all  dealers,  though  in  this  case  too  it  is  finally  paid  by  the 
consumer,  yet  it  favours  tlie  great,  and  occasions  some  oppression 
to  (lie  small  dealer.     Tlie  tax  of  five  shillings  a  week  upon  every 
hackney  coach,  and  that  of  ten  shillings  a  year  upon  every  hackney 
chair,  so  far  as  it  is  advanced  by  the  different   keepers  of  such 
coaches  and  chairs,  is  exactly  enough  projwrtioned  to  the  extent 
of  their  respective   dealings.     It   neither   favours   the   great   nor 
oppresses  the  smaller  dealer.     Tlie  tax  of  twenty  shillings  a  year 
for  a  licence  tf>  sell   nlc;  of  forty  shillings  for  a  licence   to   sell 
spirituous  liquors ;    and  of  forty  shillings  more   for  a  licence  to 
sell  wine,  being  the  same  upon  all  retailers,  must  necessarily  give 
some  advantage  to  the  great,  and  occasion  some  oppression  to  the 
small  dealers.     The  former  must  find  it  more  easy  to  get  back 
the  tax  in  the  price  of  their  goods  than  the  latter.     Tlie  moderation 
of  the  tax,  however,  renders  this  inequality  of  less  importance,  and 
it  may  to   many  people  appear  not  improper  to  give  some  dis- 
couragement to  the  multiplicJition  of  little  ale-houses.     The  tax 
ii]>on  8ho]>s,  it  was  intended,  should  be  the  same  upon  all  shops. 
It  could    not   well   have   been   otherwise.      It   would   have   been 
impossible  to  proportion  with  tolerable  exactness  the  tax  upon  a 
shop  to   the   extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  it,  without  suoh 
an  inquisition  as  would  have   been  altogether  insupportable  in  a 
free  country.     If  the   tax  had  been  considerable,  it  would  have 
oppressed   the   small,  and  forced  almost  the  whole  of  the  retail 
trade  into  the  hands  of  the  great  dealers.      The  competition  of 
the  former  being  taken   away,  the  latter  would  have  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  and,  like  all  other  monopolists,  would  soon 
have  combined  to  raise  their  profits  much  beyond  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  payment  of  the  tax.     Tlie  final  payment,  instead  of 
falling  upon  the  shopkeeper,  would  have  fallen  upon  the  consumer, 
with   a  considerable  overcharge  to  the  profit  of  the  shopkeeper. 
For  these  reasons,  the  project  of  a  tax  upon  shops  was  laid  aside, 
and  in  the  room  of  it  was  substituted  the  subsidy  1759. 

What  in  France  is  called  the  personal  taille  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  tax  u}X)n  the  profits  of  stock  employed  in  agri- 
culture that  is  levied  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
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In  the  disorderly  state  of  Europe  during^  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  government,  the  sovereign  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  taxing  those  who  were  too  weak  to  i*efuse  to  pay  taxes. 
The  great  lords^  though  willing  to  assist  him  uix)n  particular 
emergencies^  refused  to  subject  themselves  to  any  constant  tax, 
and  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  force  them.  Tlic  occupiers 
of  land  all  over  Europe  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  originally 
bondmen.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  they  were  gradu- 
ally emancipated.  Some  of  them  acquired  the  property  of  landed 
estates  which  they  held  by  some  base  or  ignoble  tenure,  sometimes 
under  the  king^  and  sometimes  under  some  other  great  lord^  like 
the  ancient  copyholders  of  England;  others^  without  acquiring 
the  property,  obtained  leases  for  terms  of  years  of  the  land  which 
they  occupied  under  their  lord^  and  thus  became  less  dependent 
upon  him.  The  great  lords  seem  to  have  licheld  the  degree  of 
prosperity  and  independency  which  this  inferior  order  of  men  had 
thus  come  to  enjoy,  with  a  malignant  and  contemptuous  indigna- 
tion, and  willingly  consented  that  the  sovereign  should  tax  them.^ 
In  some  countries  this  tax  was  eonlincd  to  the  lands  which  were 
held  in  property  by  an  ignoble  tenure,  and,  in  this  case,  the  taillo 
was  said  to  be  real.  The  land-tax  established  by  the  late  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  taille  in  the  provinces  of  Langucdoc,  Pro- 
vence, Dauphin^,  and  Brittany,  in  the  generality  of  Montauban, 
and  in  the  elections  of  Agon  and  ConJoni,  as  well  iis  in  some 
other  districts  of  France,  are  taxes  upon  lands  held  in  property 
by  an  ignoble  tenure.  In  other  countries  the  tax  was  laid  upon 
the  supposed  profits  of  all  those  who  held  in  farm  or  lease  lands 
belonging  to  other  |>cople,  whatever  might  he  tiie  tenure  by  wiiicli 
the  proprietor  held  them  ;  and  in  this  case  the  taille  was  said  to 
be  personal.     In  the  greater  part  of  those  provinces  of  France, 


^  The  taille  of  France  was  the  repre- 
Bdntative   of  the   medisbval    tallage,  tlie 
twentieths,    fifteenths,  &c.  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings.     In  England,  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  tax  was  granted  or  withheld 
by  Parliament  ;  in  France,  its  levy  was 
more  or  less  arhitnvry,  discretionul,  and 
peculiar.     But  any  person  who  is  at  the 
pains   to    examine    the  subsidy  rolls   of 
the  three  Edwards,  which  are  preserve*! 
in  great  numbers  in  the  Public  liecurd 
Oflice,   will    find   that  these   taxes  wore 
loviotl    on    the  personal   pro|»erty  of  all 


those  who  came  within  the  compass  of 
the  tax.     Exemptions  from  the  tax  wero 
granted  by  the  king  on  a  fiivouruble  re- 
turn from  a  jury  to   a   writ    known   as 
ad  quod  damnum,  the  question  put  before 
the  jury  boing  whether  tlie  king  would 
sufTur  loss  by  the  remission  of  taxation. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  jury  would  generally 
be    indisposed    to    make    a    favourable 
return.     The    equivalent   exemptions   in 
France  seem  to  have  been  acts  of  favour 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 
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which  nrc  called  the  Countries  of  Elections,  the  taillc  is  of  this 
kind.  The  real  taille,  as  it  is  imposed  only  upon  a  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  country^  is  necessarily  an  unequal^  but  it  is  not  always 
an  arbitrary  tax,  though  it  is  so  upon  some  occasions.  The  personal 
taille,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  proportioned  to  the  profits  of  a  certain 
class  of  people  who  can  only  be  guessed  at,  is  necessarily  both 
arbitrary  and  unequal. 

In  France,  the  personal  taille  at  present  (1775)  annually  imposed 
ni>on   the  twenty  generalities,  called  the  Countries  of  Elections, 
amounts  to  40,107,239  livrcs,  16  sous.*     The  projwrtion  in  which 
this  sum  is  assessed   upon   those  different  provinces,  varies  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports  which  are  made  to  the  king's 
council  concerning  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  crops,  as  well 
as   other  circumstances,  which   may  either   increase   or   diminish 
their  respective  abilities  to  pay.     Each  generality  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  elections,  and  the  proi>ortion  in  which  the  sum 
imposed  upon  the  whole  generality  is  divided  among  those  different 
elections,  varies  likewise  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports 
made  to  the  council  concerning  their  respective  abilities.     Jt  seems 
impossible   that  the   council,  witli    the    best  intentions,  can   ever 
|»roi)ortion  with  tolerable  exactness  either  of  those  two  assessments 
to  the  real  abilities  of  the  province  or  district  upon  which  they 
are  respectively  laid.     Ignorance  and  misinformation  must  always, 
more  or  less,  mislead  the  most  upright  council.     The  proportion 
which  each  parish  ought  to  support  of  what  is  assessed  upon  the 
whole  election,  and  that  which  each  individual  ought  to  support 
of  what  is  assessed  upon  his  particular  parish,  are  both  in  the 
same  manner  varied,  from  year  to  year,  according  as  circumstances 
are  supjwscil  to  require.     These  circumstances   are  judged  of,  in 
the  one  case,  by  the  officers  of  the  election ;  in  the  other  by  those 
of  the  parish ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  are,  more  or  less, 
under   the  direction  and   influence   of  the   intenclant.     Not   only 
ignorance  and  misinformation,  but  friendship,  party  animosity,  and 
private  resentment,  are  said  frccpiently  to  mislead  such  assessors. 
No  man  subject  to  such  a  tax,  it  is  evident,  can  ever  be  certain, 
before  he  is  assessed,  of  what  he  is  to  pay.     He  cannot  even  be 
certain  after  he  is  assessed.     If  any  person  has  been  taxed  who 
ought  to  have   been   exempted,  or  if  any  person  has  been  taxed 

*  Mdmoires  conccmant  lea  Droits,  Ike*  torn.  ii.  p.  17. 
VOL.    II.  a  g 
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beyond  his  proportion^  though  both  must  pay  in  the  mean  time^ 
yet  if  they  complain  and  make  good  tlieir  complaints^  the  whole 
parish  is  reimposed  next  year  in  order  to  reimburse  them.  If  any 
of  the  contributoi*s  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent^  the  collector  is 
obliged  to  advance  his  tax^  and  the  whole  parish  is  reimposed 
next  year  in  oixler  to  reimburse  the  collector.  If  the  collector 
himself  should  become  bankrupt^  the  parish  which  elects  him  must 
answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  receiver-general  of  the  election. 
But,  as  it  might  be  troublesome  for  the  receiver  to  prosecute  the 
whole  parish,  he  takes  at  his  choice  five  or  six  of  tlie  richest  con- 
tributors, and  obliges  them  to  make  good  what  had  been  lost  by 
the  insolvency  of  the  collector.  The  parish  is  afterwards  reimposed 
in  order  to  reimburse  those  five  or  six.  Such  reimpositions  are 
always  over  and  above  the  taille  of  the  particular  year  in  which 
they  are  laid  on. 

When  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  profits  of  stock  in  a  particular 
branch  of  trade,  the  traders  are  all  careful  to  bring  no  more  goods 
to  market  than  what  they  can  sell  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse 
them  for  advancing  the  tax.  Some  of  theui  withdniw  a  {Kirt  of 
their  stocks  from  the  trade,  and  the  market  is  more  sparingly 
supplied  than  before.  The  price  of  the  goods  rises,  and  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  consumer.  But  when  a  tax 
is  imposed  upon  the  profits  of  stock  employed  in  agriculture,  it  is 
not  the  interest  of  the  farmers  to  withdraw  any  part  of  their  stock 
from  that  employment.  Each  farmer  occupies  a  certain  quantity 
of  land,  for  which  he  pays  rent.  For  the  proper  cultivation  of 
this  land  a  certain  quantity  of  stock  is  necessary,  and  by  with- 
drawing any  part  of  this  necessary  quantity,  the  farmer  is  not 
likely  to  be  more  able  to  pay  cither  the  rent  or  the  tax.  In  order  to 
pay  the  tax,  it  can  never  be  his  interest  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
his  produce,  nor  consequently  to  supi»ly  the  market  more  sparingly 
than  before.  The  tax,  therefore,  will  never  enable  him  to  raise 
the  price  of  his  produce,  so  as  to  reimburse  himself  by  throwing 
the  final  payment  upon  the  consumer.  The  farmer,  however,  must 
have  his  reasonable  profit  as  well  as  every  other  dealer,  otherwise 
he  must  give  up  the  trade.  After  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of 
this  kind,  he  can  get  this  reasonable  profit  only  by  paying  less 
rent  to  the  landlord.  The  more  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way 
of  lax,  the  less  he  can  allbrd  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent.     A  tax  of 
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this  kind  imposed  during  the  currency  of  .1  lease  may,  no  doiibtj 
distress  or  ruin  the  farmer.  Upon  the  renewal  of  the  lease^  it 
must  always  fall  upon  the  landlord. 

In  the  countries  where  the  jwrsonal  taillc  Uikes  place,  the  farmer 
is  commonly  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  stock  which  he  appears 
to  employ  in  cultivation.  He  is,  upon  this  account,  frequently 
afraid  to  have  a  good  team  of  horses  or  oxen,  but  endeavours  to 
cultivate  with  the  meanest  and  most  wretched  instruments  of 
husbandry  that  he  can.  Such  is  his  distrust  in  the  justice  of  his 
assessors,  that  he  counterfeits  poverty,  and  wishes  to  appear  scarce 
able  to  pay  anything,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  pay  too  much. 
By  this  miserable  policy  he  does  not,  perhaps,  always  consult  his 
own  interest  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  he  probably  loses 
more  by  the  diminution  of  his  produce  than  he  saves  by  that  of 
his  tax.  Though,  in  consequence  of  this  wretched  cultivation,  the 
market  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  worse  supplied,  yet  the  small  rise 
of  price  which  this  may  occasion,  as  it  is  not  likely  even  to  in- 
demnify the  farmer  for  the  diminution  of  his  produce,  it  is  still 
less  likely  to  enable  him  to  i)ay  more  rent  to  the  landlord.  The 
public,  the  farmer,  the  landlord,  all  suffer  more  or  less  by  this 
degrading  cultivation.  That  the  personal  taille  tends,  in  many 
different  ways,  to  discourage  cultivation,  and  consequently  to  dry 
up  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  every  great  country,  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  Third  Book  of  this 
Inquiry.^ 

What  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  southern  provinces  of  North 
America  and  in  the  West  Indian  islands  (annual  taxes  of  so  much 
a  head  upon  every  negro)  are  jiroperly  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  a 
certain  species  of  stock  employed  in  agriculture.  As  the  planters 
are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  both  farmers  and  landlords,  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  them  in  their  quality  of  landlords 
without  any  retribution. 

Taxes  of  so  much  a  head  upon  the  bondmen  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion soem  anciently  to  have  been  common  all  over  Europe.  Tliero 
subsists  at  present  a  tax  of  this  kind  in  the  empire  of  Russia.  It  is 
probably  upon  this  account  that  poll-taxes  of  all  kinds  have  often 
been  represented  as  badges  of  slavery.*     Every  tax,  however,  is  to 

>  Book  III.  chnp.  ii.  wliich   wm    imputed    to    have   l»ecn   the 

"  For  tlic  cvlcbrntcti  |K)ll-tax  of  1381,       proximate  CAUse  of  Tyler *■  rclH^Uion,  iice 
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the  person  who  pays  it  a  badge,  not  of  slavery,  but  of  liberty.  It 
denotes  that  he  is  subject  to  government,  indeed,  but  that,  as  he 
has  some  property,  he  cannot  himself  be  the  property  of  a  master. 
A  poll-tax  upon  slaves  is  altogether  diilercnt  from  a  i)oll-tax  upon 
freemen.  The  latter  is  paid  by  the  persons  upon  whom  it  is  im- 
posed ;  the  former  by  a  diilerent  set  of  i)crsons.  The  latter  is  cither 
altogether  arbitrary  or  altogether  unequal,  and  in  most  cases  is  botli 
the  one  and  the  other ;  the  former,  though  in  some  respects  unequal, 
different  slaves  being  of  different  values,  is  in  no  respect  arbitrary. 
Every  master  who  knows  the  number  of  his  own  slaves,  knows 
exactly  what  he  has  to  pay.  Those  different  taxes,  however,  being 
called  by  the  same  name,  have  been  considered  as  of  the  same 
nature. 

Tlie  taxes  which  in  Holland  are  imposed  upon  men  and  maid 
servants,  are  tuxes,  not  \\\iO\\  stock,  but  upon  expense,  and  so  fur 
resemble  the  taxes  upon  consumable  commodities.  The  tax  of  a 
guinea  a  head  for  every  man  servant,  which  lias  lately  been  im|)osed 
in  Great  Britain,  is  of  the  same  kind.  It  fulls  heaviest  upon  the 
middling  rank.  A  man  of  two  hundred  a  year  may  keep  a  single 
man  servant;  a  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year  will  not  keep  fifty. 
It  does  not  affect  the  poor.^ 

Taxes  upon  the  profits  of  stock  in  particular  employments  can 
never  affect  the  interest  of  money.  Nobody  will  lend  his  money 
for  less  interest  to  those  who  exorcise  the  taxed,  than  to  those  who 
exercise  the  untaxed  employments.  Taxes  w\h)\\  the  revenue  arising 
from  stock  in  all  employments,  where  the  Government  attempts  to 
levy  them  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  will,  in  many  cases,  fall 
U|)on  the  interest  of  money.  The  Vingtieme,  or  twentieth  penny, 
in  France,  is  a  tax  of  the  same  kind  with  what  is  calleil  the  land- 
tax  in  England,  and  is  assessed,  in  the  same  manner,  uix>n  the 
revenue  arising  from  land,  houses,  and  st/oek.     So  fur  as  it  ullccts 


tlie  Editors  Agriculture  and  Prices,  vol.  i. 
chap.  iv.  p.  84.  Poll-taxeM,  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  a  dolhir  a  head  for  adults,  are  still 
levied  in  some  of  the  States  constituting 
the  American  Union. 

*  In  so  fitr  as  the  assessed  tax  (to  he 
changed  after  the  present  year,  1869, 
into  a  licence)  discourages  the  employ- 
ment of  male  servants,  it  is  an  impost 
which  indirectly  affects  the  [K>or.  But  it 
has  other  implied  inconvuuicnces.  There 
is  prohubly  nu  pniccss  which  can  iio  mmic 


to  confer  greater  assistance  towards  hu- 
manising or  refining  the  manners  of  the 
poorer  chisses  than  the  relations  i>f  master 
and  servant,  when  these  relations  are 
carried  out  with  mutual  honour,  good 
faith,  and  justice.  The  influeuce  of  do> 
mestic  service  on  women  is  generally 
good.  The  attendance  of  common  soldiers 
on  officers  in  a  regiment  has  similar  bene- 
ficial effects  upon  men  who  are  generally 
Liken  from  the  |K)4>rcst  and  le:ist  refineil 
ranks  of  society. 
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Ftock,  it  is  assessed^  ilioiigh  not  with  great  rigour,  yet  with  much 
more  exactness  than  that  part  of  the  land-tax  of  England  which  is 
imposed  upon  the  same  fund.  It^  in  many  cases,  falls  altogether 
upon  the  interest  of  money.  Money  is  frequently  sunk  in  France 
upon  what  are  called  Contracts  for  the  constitution  of  a  rent ;  that 
is,  perpetual  annuities  redeemable  at  any  time  by  the  debtor  upon 
repayment  of  the  sum  originally  advanced,  but  of  which  this  re- 
demption is  not  exigible  by  the  creditor  except  in  particular  cases. 
Tlie  Vin^tioinc  scoms  not  l-o  hiivc  raised  the  rale  of  those  amniitics, 
though  it  is  exactly  levied  ui>on  them  all. 


Appendix  to  Auticlks.  I.  and  II. 
Taxe^  upon  the  capital  Value  of  Landy  Ilouses,  and  Stock. 

While  projwrty  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  same  person, 
whatever  permanent  taxes  may  have  been  imposed  upon  it,  they 
have  never  been  intended  to  diminish  or  take  away  any  part  of  its 
capital  value,  but  only  some  part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  it. 
But  when  property  changes  hands,  when  it  is  transmitted  either 
from  the  dead  to  ihc  living,  or  from  the  living  to  the  living,  such 
taxes  have  frequently  been  im^x^ed  upon  it  as  necessarily  take  away 
some  part  of  its  capital  value. 

The  transference  of  all  sorts  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  and  that  of  immoveable  property,  of  lands  and  houses,  from 
the  living  to  the  living,  are  transactions  which  are  in  their  nature 
either  public  and  notorious,  or  such  as  cannot  be  long  concealed. 
Such  transactions,  therefore,  may  be  taxe<l  directly.  Tlie  trans- 
ference of  stock,  or  moveable  proixjrty,  from  the  living  to  the  living, 
by  the  lending  of  money,  is  frequently  a  secret  transaction,  and  may 
always  be  made  so.  It  cannot  easily,  therefore,  be  taxed  directly. 
It  has  been  taxed  indirectly  in  two  diflTcrent  ways :  first,  by  requiring 
that  the  deed,  containing  the  obligation  to  repay,  should  be  written 
upon  paper  or  parchment  which  had  paid  a  certain  stamp-duty, 
otherwise  not  to  be  valid;  secondly,  by  requiring,  under  the  like 
jjcnalty  of  invalidity,  that  it  should  be  recorded  either  in  a  public 
or  secret  register,  and  by  imposing  certain  duties  upon  such  registra- 
tion. Stamp-duties  and  duties  of  registration  have  frequently  been 
imposed  likewise  upon  the  deeds  transferring  property  of  all  kinds 
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firm  Ik  dad  to  Ik  firii^ 
imjycity  6001  Ike  firiaiS  to  Ike 


wkidi  Bigbi 


Hie  Til 


HcreditetaB,  Ike  Ive^lietk  penMj  of  inkoiUiiceSy 
bj  AigiHtiii  m^tm  Ike  Mirwat  Bomibt,  was  a  tox  upon  tbe 
of  pnipertf  6qm  Ike  dad  to  Ike  firiBg.  Dioa  Caaaus,* 
Ike  anlkor  wko  writes  mmrrmimg  h  ike  IcKt  uMlisiucihr,  ssrs,  thai 
it  was  imposed  opoii  aD  mfirifiniinai,  legacies^  aaJ  doaalioBS^  in  case  of 
death,  ezee{)4  opoii  tibose  to  Ike  aeami  idadotts,  and  to  the  poor. 

Of  tke  auiie  kind  is  Ike  DoliA  tax  iipoQ  sai»»ott&.t    Collalefal 
softtMBons  are  taxed,  aecoidi]^  to  the  degree  of  i«latk>n,  from  fiTe 
to  thirty  per  eenL  opoii  the  whole  Tafaie  of  the  saeeessaon.     Testa- 
mentary donations^  or  legacies  to  coOateiak,  are  siLbiec4  to  the  like 
duties.     Those  from  hosLand  to  wife,  or  from  wife  to  hitshoDd,  to 
the  fiftieth  penny.     Tlie  LoctnoGa  Heredita^,  the  moarafbl  succes- 
sion of  ascendants  to  descendants,  to  the  twentieth  penny  only. 
Direct  snecessions,  or  those  of  descendants  to  ascendants,  pay  no 
tax.     Tlie  death  of  a  EUher,  to  socfa  of  his  chiUrv^  as  li\*e  in  the 
Hune  house  with  him,  is  sekkim  aUcutluJ  with  any  iucrvase,  and 
frequoitly  with  a  consid^ahle  diminution  of  rerenoe ;  by  the  loss 
of  his  industry,  of  bis  oflioe,  ix  of  some  life-rent  estate,  of  which  be 
may  have  been  in  possession.     Tliat  tax  wouM  be  cruel  and  <^ 
preasive  which  sggraTatcd  their  loss  by  taking  from  them  any  ]xirt 
of  bis  soecessioD.     It  may^  however,  sometimes  be  otbcnvise  with 
those  children  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Romau  Liw,  are  said  to 
be  emancipated ;  in  that  of  the  Scotch  law,  to  V«e  foris-familiateJ ; 
that  is,  who  have  received  their  portion,  have  got  families  of  their 
own,  and  arc  supj>orictl  by  funds  se|«anite  and  inde|>endcnt  of  those 
of  their  father.     Whatever  part  of  his  succession  might  come  to 
such  children^  would  1>e  a  real  addition  to  their  fortinie,  and  might, 
therefore^  perhaps,  without  more  ineonveniency  than  what  attends 
all  duties  of  tliis  kind,  lie  liable  to  some  tax.^ 


*  Lib.  55.  See  al«o  Burman  de  Vecti- 
gmlibus  pop.  Rom.  cap.  xi.,  and  Boachaod 
de  rixufidt  da  vingtiexoe  mir  les  sacce»- 

MOIU. 

t  M^moires  coooemaot  les  Droits,  9lc. 
Una.  i.  p.  225. 

*  Up  U>  the  36th  Geo.  Ill  (1796)  no 
datjr  wan  paid  on  wHU  and  legacies.  But 
at  that  time  Pitt  was  constrained,  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  to  levy  an  ad  valorem 


tax  on  propeftj  i^assing  under  will,  or  on 
the  ea»tates  of  iutestat48  person.^  the  tax 
Ijeing  higher  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  case.  Besides  this  initiatory  tax, 
another  was  paid  on  legacie:^,  tlie  rate 
varying  with  the  proximity  of  bkk>ii  be- 
tween the  devi:ior  and  legatee.  This 
variation  might  have  been  adopted  on 
the  principle  of  the  Dutcli  law  adverted 
to  in  tho  text,  since  the  Dutch  arv  re> 
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The  casnalties  of  tlic  rciidal  law  were  taxes  upon  ilic  iransrerence 
of  land,  l>otli  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  from  the  living  to 
the  living.  In  ancient  timef?,  they  constituted  in  every  part  of 
Europe  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown. 

The  heir  of  every  immediate  vassal  of  the  Crown  paid  a  certain 
duty,  generally  a  year's  rent,  upon  receiving  the  investiture  of  the 
estate.  If  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  whole  rents  of  the  estate, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  minority,  devolved  to  the  superior 
without  any  other  charge,  besides  the  maintenance  of  the  minor 
and  tlie  payment  of  the  widow's  dower,  when  there  hap]x;ned  to  be 
a  dowager  upon  the  land.  When  the  minor  came  to  be  of  age, 
another  tax,  called  Relief,  was  still  due  to  the  superior,  which 
generally  amounted  likewise  to  a  year's  rent.  A  long  minority 
(which  in  the  present  times  so  frequently  disburdens  a  great  estate 
of  all  its  incumbrances,  and  restores  the  family  to  their  ancient 
splendour)  could  in  those  times  have  no  such  eifect.  The  waste, 
and  not  the  disincumbrance  of  the  estate,  was  the  common  effect  of 
a  long  minority.^ 

By  the  feudal  law,  the  vasssil  could  not  alienate  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  superior,  who  generally  extorted  a  fine  or  composition  for 
granting  it.  This  fine,  which  was  at  fii-st  arbitrary,  came  in  many 
countries  to  be  regulated  at  a  certain  portion  of  the  price  of  the 
land .2    In  some  countries,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  other  feudal 


|V)i  tcfl  to  have  been  the  fftthers  of  modern 
iinaiice.  But  there  in  a  further  reason 
for  the  variability  of  the  tax.  llaii  a 
hi^h  rate  been  levied  on  relationn  in  the 
anc^nding  or  deRccnding  line,  a  direct 
fftimnlus  would  have  been  given  to  dm\a- 
tioiirn  intrr  rirnf. 

Pitt  cotdd  not  persuade  the  landowners, 
who  were  of  coume  absolute  in  the  Houses 
of  rarlinment,  into  extending  ihe  probnte 
and  legacy  duty  to  their  own  estates. 
II  once  land  or  real  property  wns  exeinpteil 
from  these  Acts.  In  1 853,  however,  landed 
estnte  was  made  liable  to  a  mo<lenite  suc- 
cession dtity.  It  is  not  liable  to  pntbatc 
duty,  and  the  legatee  or  successor  docs 
not  pay  on  the  value  of  the  estate  which 
he  inherits,  but  on  a  calculation  of  the 
time  during  which,  at  his  age,  he  is  likely 
to  enjoy  the  estate.  Tlie  unfairness  of 
this  exemption  from  public  burdens  has 
been  often  severely  commented  on. 

*   For  ihe  incidents  by  which  the  estates 
of    miliUiry    tennnts    wero   afTrcted,    see 


Blackstone's  first  book,  and  Gilbert's 
Feudal  Tenures.  During  the  Protec- 
torate, a  land-tax  was  substituted  in  place 
of  these  incidents.  At  the  Restoration, 
the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries  was 
revisefl,  as  it  had  not  l)een  alx>lished  by 
any  legal  statute.  The  inconvenience, 
however,  of  this  court  was  so  great  that 
Parliament  resolved  to  convert  military 
service  into  common  socage.  But  it  did 
not  emancipate  the  copyholders,  and  in- 
stead  of  nssessing  a  Inhd-tax  on  the  mili- 
tary tenants,  cqu.il  in  amount  to  the 
average  receipts  of  the  Exchequer  from 
this  service,  it  compensateil  the  Crown 
for  its  l(ws  of  revenue  by  irai>ofling  the 
excise  on  the  general  public 

'  By  the  statute  Qwa  emptore$,  1 8th 
Rlw.  I,  the  tenants  of  a  manor  could 
alienate  without  the  consent  of  their 
superior  lord.  It  is  generally  alleged 
that  this  enactment  was  made  in  order 
to  prevent  subinfeudation,  the  statute  de- 
claring that  the  alienee  should    hold   of 
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customs  have  gone  into  disuse^  this  tax  upon  the  alienation  of  land 
still  continues  to  make  a  very  considerable  branch  of  the  revenue  of 
the  sovereign.  In  the  canton  of  Berne  it  is  so  high  as  a  sixth  part 
of  the  price  of  all  noble  fiefs^  and  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  all  ignoble 
ones.^  In  the  canton  of  Lucerne  the  tax  upon  the  sale  of  lands  is 
not  universal,  and  takes  place  only  in  certain  districts.  But  if  any 
person  sells  his  land^  in  order  to  remove  out  of  the  territory,  ho 
pays  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  price  of  the  sale.f  Taxes  of  the 
same  kind  upon  the  sale  either  of  all  lands^  or  of  lands  held  by 
certain  tenures^  take  place  in  many  other  countries,  and  make  a 
more  or  less  considerable  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign. 

Such  transactions  may  be  taxed  indirectly^  by  means  either  of 
stamp-duties^  or  of  duties  upon  registration ;  and  those  duties  either 
may  or  may  not  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  subject  which 
is  transferred. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  stamp-duties  are  higher  or  lower^  not  so 
much  according  to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred  (an  eighteen- 
penny  or  half-crown  stamp  being  sufficient  ui>on  a  bond  for  the 
largest  sum  of  money)  as  according  to  the  nature  of  the  deed.  The 
highest  do  not  exceed  six  pounds  upon  every  sheet  of  paper^  or  skin 
of  parchment;  and  these  high  duties  fall  chiefly  upon  grants  from 
the  Crown,  and  upon  certain  law  proceedings,  without  any  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  subject.  There  are  in  Great  Britiiin  no  duties 
on  the  registration  of  deeds  or  writings,  except  the  fees  of  the 
officers  who  keep  the  register ;  and  these  are  seldom  more  than  a 
reasonable  recompense  for  their  labour.  The  Crown  derives  no 
revenue  from  them. 

In  Holland,J  there  are  both  stamp-duties  and  duties  upon  regi- 
stration, which  in  some  cases  are  and  in  some  are  not  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transfeiTcd.  All  testaments  must  be 
written  upon  stamped  paper,  of  which  the  price  is  proi)ortioned  to 
the  property  disposed  of,  so  that  there  are  stamps  which  cost  from 
threepence,  or  three  stivers  a  sheet,  to  three  hundred  florins,  equal 

the  Hame  superior  an  the  alienor  formerly  aboli^ihed  in  1737.  i  ith  Geo.  II,  cap.  19. 

held  under.  But  a  corre8{K>nding  disability  The  ancient  Engliuh  law  seems  to  have 

under  which  the  superior  rested,  that  of  favoured  the  nmintenance  of  a  cla-is  of 

being   incapable   of  granting   hia  estate  yeomen  proprietors. 

without    the  assent  of  his  inferior  (this  •    Mi-moires  conceniant  Ics  Droit**,  Ac., 

a«aent    being    known    by    the   name   of  torn.  i.  p.  154. 

attornment),  continued  much  longer,  the  f  Id.  p.  157. 

last    rolirj*   of  the   custom    having  boon  \    Id    pp.  jj.^,  2i^,  2J.s. 
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io  about  twenty-seven  iM)uncls  ten  shillings  of  our  money.  If  the 
stamp  is  of  an  inferior  price  to  what  the  testator  ought  to  have 
made  use  of,  his  succession  is  confiscated.  Tliis  is  over  and  above 
all  their  other  taxes  on  succession.  Except  bills  of  exchange,  and 
some  other  mercantile  bills,  all  other  deeds,  bonds,  and  contracts 
arc  subject  to  a  stamp-duty.  This  duty,  however,  docs  not  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  subject.  All  sales  of  land  and  of 
houses,  and  all  mortgages  upon  either,  must  be  registered,  and, 
upon  registration,  pay  a  duty  to  the  Stale  of  two  and  a  half  j)cr 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  price  or  of  the  mortgage.  This  duty 
is  extended  to  the  sale  of  all  ships  and  vessels  of  more  than  two  tons 
burthen,  whether  decked  or  undecked.  These,  it  seems,  are  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  houses  upon  the  water.  The  sale  of  moveables, 
when  it  is  ordered  by  a  court  of  justice,  is  subject  to  the  like  duty 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent 

In  France,  there  are  l)oth  stamp-duties  and  duties  upon  registra- 
tion. The  former  are  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  aid^s  or  excise, 
and  in  the  provinces  where  those  duties  take  place,  are  levied  by 
the  excise  officers ;  the  latter  are  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
domain  of  the  Crown,  and  arc  levied  by  a  different  set  of  officers. 

Tliose  modes  of  taxation,  by  stamp-duties  and  by  duties  upon 
registration,  are  of  very  modem  invention.  In  the  course  of  little 
more  than  a  century,  however,  stamp-duties  have,  in  Europe, 
become  almost  universal,  and  duties  upon  registration  extremely 
common.  There  is  no  art  which  one  government  sooner  learns 
of  another  than  that  of  draining  money  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people. 

Taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  fall  finally  as  well  as  immediately  ujwn  the  person  to  whom 
the  property  is  transferred ;  taxes  upon  the  sale  of  land  fall 
altogether  upon  the  seller.  The  seller  is  almost  always  under  the 
necessity  of  selling,  and  must,  therefore,  take  such  a  price  as  he  can 
get ;  the  buyer  is  scarce  ever  under  the  necessity  of  buying,  and 
will,  therefore,  only  give  such  a  price  as  he  likes.  He  considers 
what  the  land  will  cost  him  in  tax  and  price  together.  The  more 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  less  he  will  be  disix)sed 
to  give  in  the  way  of  price.  Such  taxes,  therefore,  fall  almost 
always  upon  a  necessitous  person,  and  must,  therefore,  be  frequently 
very  cruel  and  oppressive.    Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  new-built  houses, 
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where  the  building  is  sold  without  the  ground^  fall  generally  upon 
the  buyer^  because   the  builder  must   generally  have   his  profit, 
otherwise  he  must  g^ve  up  the  trade.    If  he  advances  the  tax^  there- 
fore, tlie  buyer  must  generally  repay  it  to  him.     Taxes  upon  the 
sale  of  old  houses,  for  the  same  reason  as  those  upon  the  sale  of 
land,  fall  generally  upon  the  seller,  whom  in   most  cases   either 
conveniency  or  necessity  obliges  to  sell.     The  number  of  new-built 
houses  that  are  annually  brought  to  market  is  more  or  less  regu- 
lated by  the  demand.     Unless  the  demand  is  such  as  to  nffoixl  the 
builder  his  profit,  after  paying  all  expenses,  he  will  build  no  more 
houses.     The  number  of  old  houses  which  happen  at  any  time  to 
come  to  market  is  regulated  by  aecidents  of  which  the  greater  part 
have  no  relation  to  the  demand.     Two  or  three  great  bankruptcies 
in  a  mercantile  town  will  bring  many  houses  to  sale,  which  must 
be  sold  for  what  can  be  got  for  them.     Taxes  upon  the  sale  of 
gpround  rents  fall  altogether  upon  the  seller,  for  the  same  reason  as 
those  upon  the  sale  of  land.     Stamp-duties,  and  duties  upon  the 
registration  of  bonds  and  contracts  for  borrowed  money,  fall  alto- 
gether ui)on  the  I)OiT0wcr,  and,  in  fact,  arc  always  paid  by  him. 
Duties  of  the  same  kind  upon  law  proceedings  fall  upon  the  suitors. 
They  reduce  to  both  the  capital  value  of  the  subject  in  dispute. 
The  more  it  costs  to  acquire  any  property,  the  less  must  be  the  net 
value  of  it  when  acquired. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  of  every  kind,  so  far 
as  they  diminish  the  capital  value  of  that  property,  tend  to  diminish 
the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  unthrifty  taxes  that  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
sovereign,  which  seldom  maintains  any  unproductive  labourers;  at 
the  expense  of  the  capital  of  the  people,  which  maintains  none  but 
productive. 

Such  taxes,  even  when  they  are  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
property  transferred,  are  still  unequal ;  the  frequency  of  transference 
not  being  always  equal  in  property  of  equal  value.  When  they  are 
not  proportioned  to  this  value,  which  is  the  case  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  stamp-duties  and  duties  of  registration,  they  are  still 
more  so.  They  are  in  no  respect  arbitrary,  but  are  or  may  be  in  all 
cases  perfectly  clear  and  certain.  Though  they  sometimes  fall  ujx)u 
the  jxirson  who  is  not  very  able  to  ])ay,  the  time  of  })aynient  i.s  in 
most   cases  sufllciently  convenient  for  him.     When   the  pa3ineitt 
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becomes  duo,  ho  must  in  most  cases  have  the  money  to  pay.  They 
are  levied  at  very  little  expense,  and  in  g'eneral  suhject  the  con- 
tributors to  no  other  inconveniency  besides  always  the  unavoidable 
one  of  paying  the  tax. 

In  France,  the  stamp-duties  are  not  much  complained  of.  Those 
of  registration,  which  they  call  the  controle^  are.  Tliey  give  occa- 
sion, it  is  pretended,  to  much  extortion  in  the  officers  of  the  farmers- 
general  who  collect  the  tax,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  arbi-raiy 
and  uncertain.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  libels  which  have  b  'v:i 
written  against  the  present  system  of  finances  in  France,  the  abuses 
of  the  conirSle  make  a  principal  article.  Uncertainty,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  necessarily  inherent  in  the  nature  of  such  taxes. 
If  the  popular  complaints  are  well  founded,  the  abuse  must  arise, 
not  so  much  from  the  nature  of  the  tax,  as  from  the  want  of  pre- 
cision and  distinctness  in  the  words  of  the  edicts  or  laws  which 
impose  it. 

Tlie  registration  of  mortgages,  and  in  general  of  all  rights  upon 
immoveable  property,  as  it  gives  great  security  both  to  creditors  and 
purchasers,  is  extremely  advantageous  to  the  public.  That  of  the 
greater  part  of  deeds  of  other  kinds  is  frequently  inconvenient  and 
even  dangerous  to  individuals,  without  any  advantnge  to  the  public. 
All  registers  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  ought 
certainly  never  to  exist.  Tlie  credit  of  individuals  ought  certainly 
never  to  depend  upon  so  veiy  slender  a  security  as  the  probity  and 
religion  of  the  inferior  oflieers  of  revenue.  But  where  the  fees 
of  registration  have  been  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  sovereign, 
register  offices  have  commonly  been  multiplied  without  end,  both 
for  the  deeds  which  ought  to  be  registered,  and  for  those  which 
ought  not.  In  France,  there  ai*e  several  diflcrent  sorts  of  secret 
registers.  Tliis  abuse,  though  not  perhaps  a  necessary,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  a  very  natural  effect  of  such  taxes. 

Such  stamp-duties  as  those  in  England  upon  cards  and  dice,  upon 
newspa])crs  and  ]>eriodicaI  j>amphlotrf?,  &c.,  arc  properly  taxes  u|>on 
consumption ;  the  final  payment  falls  upon  the  persons  who  use  or 
consume  such  commodities.  Such  stamp-duties  as  those  upon 
licences  to  retail  ale,  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors,  though  intended, 
perhaps,  to  fall  upon  the  profits  of  the  retailers,  are  likewise  finally 
paid  by  the  consumers  of  those  liquors.  Such  taxes,  though  called 
by  the  same  name,  and  levied  by  the  same  officers  and  in  the  same 
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manner  with  the  stamp-duties  above  mentioned  upon  the  tnins- 
ference  of  property,  are,  however,  of  a  quite  different  nature,  and 
fall  upon  quite  different  iiinds. 


Article  III. 

Taxes  upon  the  Wages  of  Labour. 

The  wages  of  the  inferior  classes  of  workmen,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  in  the  First  Book,  are  everywhere  necessarily  regulated  by 
two  different  circumstances :  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  onli- 
nary  or  average  price  of  provisions.  The  demand  for  labour, 
according  as  it  happens  to  be  either  increasing,  stationary,  or 
declining,  or  to  require  an  increasing,  stationary,  or  declining 
population,  regulates  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  and  deter- 
mines in  what  degree  it  shall  be,  either  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty. 
The  ordinary  or  average  price  of  provisions  determines  the  quantity 
of  money  which  must  be  paid  to  the  workman  in  order  to  enable 
him,  one  year  with  another,  to  purchase  this  liberal,  moderate,  or 
scanty  subsistence.  While  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of 
provisions,  therefore,  remain  the  same,  a  direct  tax  upon  the  wages 
of  labour  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  raise  them  somewhat 
higher  than  the  tax.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  iu  a  parti- 
cular place  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions  were 
such  as  to  render  ten  shillings  a  week  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour, 
and  that  a  tax  of  one-fifth,  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  was 
imposed  upon  wages.  If  the  demaud  for  labour  and  the  price  of 
provisions  remained  the  same,  it  would  still  be  necessary  that  the 
labourer  should  in  that  place  earn  such  a  subsistence  as  can  be 
l>ouglit  only  for  ten  shillings  a  week,  or  that  alter  l>aying  the  tax 
he  should  have  ten  shillings  a  week  free  wages.  But  in  order  to 
leave  him  such  free  wages  after  paying  such  a  tiix,  the  price  of 
labour  must  in  that  place  soon  rise,  not  to  twelve  shillings  a  week 
only,  but  to  twelve  and  sixpence;  that  is,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
pay  a  tax  of  one-fifth,  his  wages  must  necessarily  soon  rise,  not 
one-fifth  part  only,  but  one-fourth.  Whatever  was  the  proportion 
of  the  tax,  the  wages  of  lal)our  must  in  all  cases  rise,  not  only 
in    that  proportion,  but  in   a   higher  pi'o|N)i-tion.     11*  (he  Li\,  for 
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oxainpio,  was  oiic-icnih,  the  wapfcs  of  labour  must  necessarily  soon 
rise,  not  one- tenth  ]>art  only,  but  one-eighth. 

A  direct  U\\  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  therefore,  though  the 
labourer  might  i)erhaps  pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  could  not  properly 
be  said  to  be  even  advanced  by  him ;  at  least  if  the  demand  for 
labour  and  the  average  price  of  provisions  remained  the  same  after 
the  tax  as  before  it.  In  all  such  cases,  not  only  the  tax,  but  some- 
thing more  than  the  tax,  would  in  reality  be  advanced  by  the 
person  who  immediately  employed  him.  The  final  payment  would 
in  different  cases  fall  upon  different  persons.  The  rise  which  such 
a  tax  might  occasion  in  the  wages  of  manufacturing  labour  would 
be  advanced  by  the  muster  manufacturer,  who  would  both  be  en- 
titled and  obliged  to  charge  it,  with  a  profit,  upon  the  price  of  his 
goods.  The  final  payment  of  this  rise  of  wages,  therefore,  together 
with  the  additional  profit  of  the  master  manufacturer,  would  fall 
upon  the  consumer.  The  rise  which  such  a  tax  might  occasion  in 
the  wages  of  country  labour  would  be  advanced  by  the  farmer,  who, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  same  number  of  labourers  as  before,  would 
be  obliged  to  employ  a  greater  capital.  In  order  to  get  back  this 
grenfcr  oapif^il,  together  with  the  ordinary  profiles  of  st-ock,  it  would 
bo  ncfcssjiry  f  hat  he  should  relain  a  largt»r  jMirlion,  or,  what  c(»nieH 
to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  larger  portion,  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  and  consequently  that  he  should  pay  less  rent  to  the 
landlord.  The  final  payment  of  this  rise  of  wages,  therefore,  would 
in  this  case  fall  upon  the  landlord,  together  with  the  additional 
profit  of  the  farmer  who  had  advanced  it.  In  all  cases,  a  direct 
tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour  must,  in  the  long  run,  occasion  both 
a  greater  reduction  in  the  rent  of  land,  and  a  greater  rise  in  the  price 
of  manufactured  goods,  than  would  have  followed  from  the  proper 
assessment  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  tax,  partly  upon 
the  rent  of  land,  and  partly  upon  consumable  commodities. 

If  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour  have  not  always  occa- 
sioned a  proportionable  rise  in  those  wages,  it  is  because  they  have 
generally  occasioned  a  considerable  fall  in  the  demand  for  labour. 
Tlie  declension  of  industry,  the  decrease  of  employment  for  the  poor, 
the  diminution  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  have  generally  been  the  effects  of  such  taxes.  In  con- 
sequence of  them,  however,  the  price  of  labour  must  always  be 
higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
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demand ;  and  this  enhancement  of  price,  together  with  the  profit  of 
those  who  advance  it,  must  always  be  finally  paid  by  the  landlords 
and  consumers.' 

A  tax  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour  does  not  raise  the  price 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  tax ;  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  tax  upon  the  farmei'^s  profit  does  not  raise  that  price 
in  that  proportion. 

Absui-d  and  destructive  as  such  taxes  are^  however^  they  take 
place  in  many  countries.  In  France,  that  part  of  the  taille  which 
is  charged  upon  the  industry  of  workmen  and  day  labourers  in 
country  villages  is  proi>crly  a  tiix  of  this  kind.  Their  wages  are 
computed  according  to  the  common  rate  of  the  district  in  which 
they  reside,  and  that  they  may  be  as  little  liable  as  possible  to  any 
overcharge,  their  yearly  gains  are  estimated  at  no  more  than  two 
hundred  working  days  in  the  year.*  The  tax  of  each  individual  is 
varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  different  circumstances,  of 
which  the  collector  or  the  commissary,  whom  the  intendant  apix)ints 
to  assist  him,  are  the  judges.  In  Bohemia,  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  in  tlie  system  of  finances  which  was  begun  in  1748, 
a  very  heavy  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  industry  of  artificers. 
They  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  highest  class  pay  a 
hundred  florins  a  year;  which,  at  two  and  twenty-pence  halfpenny 
a  florin,  amounts  to  ,£^  js.  6(1.  The  second  class  are  taxed  ut 
seventy;  the  third  at  fifty;  and  the  fourth,  comprehending  artificers 
in  villages  and  the  lowest  class  of  those  in  towns,  at  twenty-live 
florins,  t 

The  recompense  of  ingenious  artists  and  of  men  of  liberal  pro- 
fessions, I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  First  Book,  necessarily 
keeps  a  certain  proportion  to  the  emoluments  of  inferior  trades. 
A  tax  upon  this  recompense,  therefore,  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  raise  it  somewhat  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  tax. 
If  it  did  not  rise  in  this  manner,  the  ingenious  arts  and  the 
liberal  professions,  being  no  longer  upon  a  level  with  other  trades, 

^  For    the    reaiton    given  uhove,   iliat  that  employment  is  continued,  and    the 

taxation  can  be  levied  only  on  that  which  number  of  labourem   in  not  reduced  by 

the  taxpayer  can  Have,  the  effect  of  a  tax  famine,  wages  must  rise  by  at  least  tho 

upon   wages  will   be  iletermined  by  the  amount  of  the  tax.     If  it  is,  the  tax  may 

answer  to  this  question  :   Is  the  rate  of  be  made  to  fall  on  the  labourer, 
wages  in  excess  of  the   necessiiry  main-  *  M^moires  concernant  laa  Droits,  &c. 

tenance  and  other  obligatory  outgoings  torn.  ii.  p.  108. 
of  thu  Uibourcr{     If  it  ib  not,  assuming  t   Id.  torn.  iii.  p.  87. 
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would  be  so  much  descried  that  they  would  soon  return  to  that 
level. 

The  emoluments  of  offices  are  not^  like  those  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions^ regulated  by  the  free  competition  of  the  market^  and  do 
not,  therefore,  always  bear  a  just  proportion  to  what  the  nature  of 
the  employment  requires.  They  are  perhaps,  in  most  countries, 
higher  than  it  requires;  the  persons  who  have  the  administration 
of  government  being  generally  disj[X)sed  to  reward  both  themselves 
and  their  immediate  doj)Ci)dant8  rather  more  than  enough.  Tlio 
emoluments  of  offices,  therefore,  can  in  most  cases  very  well  bear 
to  be  taxed.  The  persons,  besides,  who  enjoy  public  offices, 
especially  the  more  lucrative,  arc  in  all  countries  the  objects  of 
general  envy;  and  a  tax  upon  their  emoluments,  even  though  it 
should  be  somewhat  higher  tlian  upon  any  other  sort  of  revenue,  is 
always  a  very  popular  tax.  In  England,  for  example,  when  by  the 
laud-tax  every  other  sort  of  revenue  was  supposed  to  be  assessed  at 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  it  was  very  popular  to  lay  a  real  tax  of 
five  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  upon  the  salaries  of  offices 
which  exceeded  a  hundred  pounds  a  year;  the  pensions  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the  pay  of  the  officera  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  a  few  others  less  obnoxious  to  envy  excepted. 
There  are  in  England  no  other  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of 
labour. 

Article  IV. 

Taxes  which  it  is  intended  should  fall  indifferently  upon  every  different 

species  of  lievenue. 

The  tnxes  which  it  is  intended  should  fall  indifferently  upon 
every  diflcrent  species  of  revenue,  are  capitation  taxes,  and  taxes 
upon  consumable  commodities.  These  must  be  paid  indifferently 
from  whatever  revenue  the  contributors  may  possess;  from  the  rent 
of  their  land,  from  the  profits  of  their  stock,  or  from  the  wages  of 
their  labour. 

Capitation  Taxes, 

Capitation  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to  proportion  them  to  the 
fortune  or  revenue  of  the  contributor,  become  altogether  arbitrary. 
The  state  of  a  man's  fortune  varies  from  day  to  day,  and  without  an 
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inquiBition  more  iiitolcrablo  than  any  tax^  and  renewed  at  least  once 
every  year^  can  only  be  guessed  at.  His  assessment,  tlierefore^ 
must  in  most  eases  depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  humour  of  his 
assessors^  and  must,  therefore^  be  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain. 

Capitation  taxes^  if  they  are  proportioned  not  to  the  supposed 
fortune^  but  to  the  rank  of  each  contributor,  become  altogether 
unequal;  the  degrees  of  fortune  being  frequently  unequal  in  the 
same  degree  of  rank. 

Such  taxes^  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to  render  them  equals 
become  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain ;  and  if  it  is  attempted 
to  render  them  certain  and  not  arbitrary,  become  altogether  unequal. 
Let  the  tax  be  light  or  heavy^  uncertainty  is  always  a  great 
grievance.  In  a  light  tax  a  considerable  degree  of  inequality 
may  be  supported ;  in  a  heavy  one  it  is  altogether  intolerable. 

In  the  diflcrent  poll-taxes  which  took  place  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  William  III,  the  contributors  were^  the  greater  part  of 
them,  assessed  according  to  the  degree  of  their  rank;  as  dukes^ 
marquesses^  earls,  viscounts^  barons,  esquires^  gentlemen^  the  eldest 
and  youngest  sons  of  {K^ers,  &c.'  All  shopkcei^ers  and  tradesmen 
wortli  more  than  three  hundred  pounds,  that  is,  the  better  sort  of 
tlien),  were  subject  to  the  same  assessment,  how  great  soever  might 
be  tlie  diflerence  in  their  fortunes.  Their  rank  was  more  considered 
than  tlieir  fortune.  Several  of  those  who  iu  the  first  poU-t;ix  were 
rated  accvuxliiig  to  their  sup|)oscd  fortune,  wci*e  ailerwards  rated 
according  to  their  rank.  Serjeants,  attorneys,  and  proctors-at-law, 
who  in  the  first  iH>ll-tax  were  assessoil  at  thrve  shilliugs  in  the 
)Kmnd  of  tlioir  supi)osod  income,  were  al\erwanls  assessed  as  gvutle- 
men.  In  the  assessment  of  a  tax  whieli  was  not  very  heavy,  a 
eonsideruble  degree  of  inequality  had  been  found  less  insupportable 
than  any  desjree  of  uncertainty. 

In  the  ui|>italion  wliicli  has  been  levicnl  in  France  without  any 
interrupt  ion  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  eenlur}',  the  highest 
orders  of  j«evple  are  rated  according  to  their  rank  by  an  iu\i*anable 
tarilf ;  the  lower  orviers  oi  \<co\Aq,  aeL\)rding  to  what  is  supposed  to 

*   Ti>*.    ;•,     ^»^.  ;^ii>     k»*^ii    iu     :i.v         Un  a  u^xu  xx.d    L*  » ikr  wa*  »iiljr  ^t>aI». 

vaft  nLU'i  XL  \itt  tr^  ^  i^\t  Lucsirwi  ia  lb«  £rs4  «:i^  «ix;«c&,  m  Uie  wvfciftd 
a^    rwco.:*    i^ute*    iLe   (uji:;,^^.:    s4   U^       tll^r^ii,    \rAr*.      Sr<    K^c    Paj^.    iiL   57  ; 
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Ikj  their  fortune,  by  an  assessment  which  varies  from  year  to  year. 
The  officers  of  the  king's  court,  the  judges  and  other  officers  in  the 
superior  courts  of  justice^  the  officers  of  the  troops^  &c.,  are  assessed 
in  the  first  manner ;  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  the  provinces 
are  assessed  in  the  second.  In  France,  the  great  easily  submit  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  inequality  in  a  tax  which,  so  far  as  it 
aflecis  them,  is  not  a  very  heavy  one,  but  could  not  brook  the 
arbitrary  assessment  of  an  intendant.  The  inferior  ranks  of  people 
must,  in  that  country,  suffijr  patiently  the  usage  which  their 
superiors  think  proper  to  give  them. 

Ill  England,  the  different  poll-taxes  never  produced  the  sum 
which  had  been  expected  from  them,  or  which  it  was  supposed 
they  might  have  produced,  had  they  been  exactly  levied.  In 
France,  the  capitation  always  produces  the  sum  expected  from  it. 
The  mild  Government  of  England,  when  it  assessed  the  different  ranks 
of  people  to  the  poll-tax,  contented  itself  with  what  that  assessment 
happened  to  produce,  and  required  no  compensation  for  the  loss  which 
the  St^ite  might  sustain  either  by  those  who  could  not  pay,  or  by  those 
who  would  not  pay  (for  there  were  many  such),  and  who,  by  the  indul- 
gent execution  of  the  law,  were  not  forced  to  pay.  The  more  severe 
Government  of  France  assesses  upon  each  generab'ty  a  certain  sum, 
which  the  intendant  must  find  as  he  can.  If  any  province  com- 
plains of  being  assessed  too  high^  it  may,  in  the  assessment  of  next 
year,  obtain  an  abatement  proportioned  to  the  overcharge  of  the 
year  before;  but  it  must  pay  in  the  meantime.  The  intendant,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  finding  the  sum  assessed  upon  his  generality, 
was  empowered  to  assess  it  in  a  larger  sum,  that  the  failure  or 
inability  of  some  of  the  contributors  might  be  compensated  by  the 
overcharge  of  the  rest;  and  till  1765,  the  fixation  of  this  surplus 
assessment  was  left  altogether  to  his  discretion.  In  that  year 
indeed  the  council  assumed  this  power  to  itself.  In  the  capitation 
of  the  ]»r(»vincps,  it  is  obwrvetl  by  the  perfectly  well-informed  author 
of  the  Memoirs  upon  the  impositions  in  France,*  the  proportion 
which  falls  upon  the  nobility,  and  upon  those  whose  privileges 
exempt  them  from  the  taille,  is  the  least  considerable.  The  largest 
falls  upon  those  subject  to  the  taille,  who  are  assessed  to  the  capita- 
tion at  so  much  a  pound  of  what  they  pay  to  that  other  tax. 

*  The  autlior  is  mid  to  be  M.  Morean      4to.,  three  being  occupied  with  a  itate* 
de  Beaumont.    The  work  is  in  five  toIa.       ment  of  French  finance. 

VOL.  II.  n  h 
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Caqiitiliofi  taxes,  so  &r  as  tfaejr  ue  leried  opoo  the  lower  nnks  of 
people,  are  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and  are  attendiid 
with  aU  the  ineooTenienees  of  soefa  taxes^ 

Capitalioii  taxes  are  leTied  at  little  expense;  and,  where  they 
are  rigorooslj  exacted,  aflbid  a  Tcry  sore  reveniie  to  the  State.  It 
is  opon  this  aoooont  that  in  countries  where  the  ease,  comfort,  and 
secnritj  of  the  inforior  ranks  of  people  are  little  attended  to,  capita- 
tion taxes  are  very  common.  It  is  in  general,  however,  but  a  small 
part  of  the  pnblic  rerenoe  which,  in  a  great  empire,  has  ever  been 
drawn  from  soch  taxes;  and  the  greatest  snm  which  they  have 
ever  afforded  might  always  have  been  foond  in  some  other  way 
mneh  more  convenient  to  the  people. 

Taxe^  upom  ccmtuwuhU  Cowumaditits, 

The  impossibility  of  taxing  the  people,  in  proportion  to  their 
revenue,  by  any  capitation,  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the 
invention  of  taxes  upon  consumable  commodities.  The  State  not 
knowing  how  to  tax,  directly  and  proportionably,  the  revenue  of  its 
subjects,  endeavours  to  tax  it  indirectly  by  taxing  their  expense, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  will  in  most  cases  be  nearly  in  proportion  to 
their  revenue.  Th^  expense  is  taxed  by  taxing  the  consamable 
commodities  upon  which  it  is  laid  out. 

Consumable  commodities  are  either  necessaries  or  laxnries. 

By  necessaries  I  understand,  not  only  the  commodities  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  but  whatever  tlie 
custom  of  tlie  country  renders  it  indecint  for  cnJitable  jjoi^ple,  even 
of  the  lowest  order,  to  be  without.  A  linen  shirt,  for  eitample,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  not  a  necessar)'  of  life.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
lived,  I  suppose,  very  comfortably,  ihough  they  had  no  linen.* 
But  in  the  present  times,  through  the  greater  part  of  Eunoj^e, 
a  creditable  day-labourer  would  be  ashameil  to  ap|iear  in  public 
without  a  linen  shirt,  the  want  of  which  would  be  supjxksed  to 
denote  that  di^raceful  degree  of  poverty  which,  it  is  presumed, 

*  Acooniing  to  TLucytiitied,    L   6,  the  TaJcAt,  vi  ^aUuilatiixg  flanoei  f>J€  linen. 

AUkeiuJUkS   aliamioucU    Ute    use   ul    Uiha  la    I'tiiiy's    tiiuc,    li»cn    ipu^sH.&U    vvf\> 

gannenU,  in  cooseqaenoe  of  the  growth  used  in  Rome,  though  soaie  >  /  th«  Ancient 

of  refinement,  l«k  rh  kB^MoMrm,  a  little  Eunilici  took  credit  with  thcmjelvers  for 

whiU  beiore  the  commeDcement  of  the  keying   to  woollen   puiucnu   xiA   tli»> 

Pek4*oan«:«ian   war.     It  ts  {MftsaUe  that  d^uning    the     use    v^    liacn.       St.v     Mr. 

n    contrary    tiu|iuLe     has    iiMioced    tho  Wonk-n'^   lli>t4>{y   of  tlic    liuvu  Trade, 

modem     cuiiutii,    nuw    cxictiaavdj    prv-  Aiictcni  An«l  lf«»ivni 
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nobody  can  well  fall  into  without  extreme  bad  conduct.  Custom, 
in  flic  same  manner,  has  rendered  leather  shoes  a  necessary  of  life 
in  Enp^land.  The  poorest  creditable  person  of  either  sex  would 
be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public  without  them.  In  Scotland, 
cupfom  has  rendered  them  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  lowest 
order  of  men,  but  not  to  the  same  order  of  women,  who  may, 
without  any  discredit,  walk  about  bare-footed.  In  France, 
(hey  are  necessaries  neither  to  men  nor  to  women;  the  lowest 
rank  of  both  sexes  a])pearinp'  there  publicly,  without  any 
(bwrodit,  sometimes  in  womlen  shoes,  .ind  sometimes  bare-footed. 
Under  necessaries,  therefore,  I  comprehend,  not  only  those  things 
which  nature,  but  those  things  which  the  established  rules  of 
decency  have  rendered  necessary  to  the  lowest  rank  of  people.  All 
other  things  I  call  luxuries,  without  meaning  by  this  appellation 
io  throw  the  smallest  degree  of  reproach  upon  the  temperate  use  of 
ihem.  Beer  and  ale,  for  example,  in  Great  Britain,  and  wine,  even 
in  the  wine  countries,  I  call  luxuries.  A  man  of  any  rank  may, 
without  any  reproach,  abstain  totally  from  tasting  such  liquors. 
Nature  does  not  render  them  necessary  for  the  support  of  life ;  and 
custom  nowhere  renders  it  indecent  to  live  without  them. 

As  the  wages  of  labour  arc  everywhere  rcgulatc<l,  partly  by  the 
demand  for  it,  and  partly  by  the  avei*age  price  of  the  necessary 
articles  of  subsistence;  whatever  raises  this  average  price  must 
necessarily  raise  those  wages,  so  that  the  labourer  may  still  be  able 
to  purchase  that  quantity  of  those  necessary  articles  which  the  state 
of  the  demand  for  labour,  whether  increasing,  stationary,  or  de- 
clining, requires  that  he  should  have.*  A  tax  upon  those  articles 
necessarily  raises  their  price  somewhat  higher  than  the  amount  of 
the  tax,  because  the  dealer,  who  advances  the  tax,  must  generally 
get  it  back  with  a  profit.  Such  a  tax  must,  therefore,  occasion 
a  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour  proportionable  to  this  rise  of  price. 

It  is  thns  til  at  a  tax  uj)on  the  necessaries  of  life  operates  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  direct  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  Tlie 
hibourer,  though  he  may  pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  cannot,  for  any  con- 
siderable time  at  least,  be  properiy  said  even  to  advance  it.  It  must 
always  in  the  long-run  be  advanced  to  him  by  his  immediate  em- 
ployer in  the  advanced  rate  of  his  wages.  His  employer,  if  he  is  a 
manufacturer,  will  charge  upon  the  price  of  his  goods  this  rise  of 

•  See  Book  I.  chap.  viii. 
II  h  2 
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wages,  together  with  a  profit;  so  that  the  final  payment  of  the 
tox^  together  with  this  overcharge,  will  fall  upon  the  consumer.^ 
If  his  employer  is  a  farmer,  the  final  payment,  together  with  a  like 
overcharge,  will  fall  upon  the  rent  of  the  landlord.^ 

It  is  otherwise  with  taxes  upon  what  I  call  luxuries,  even  upon 
those  of  the  poor.     The  rise  in  the  price  of  the  taxed  commodities 
will  not  necessarily  occasion  any  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour.   A  tax 
upon  tobacco,  for  example,  though  a  luxury  of  the  \yoot  as  well  us 
of  the  rich,  will  not  raise  wages.     Though  it  is  taxed  in  England 
at  three  times,  and  in  France  at  fifteen  times  its  original  ))rice,  those 
high  duties  seem  to  have  no  ellcct  u))on  the  wages  of  labour.     The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  taxes  upon  tea  and  sugar,  which  in 
England  and  Holland  have  become  luxuries  of  the  lowest  ranks  of 
people,  and  of  those  upon  chocolate,  which  in  Spain  is  said  to  have 
become  so.     The  diflbrcnt  tuxes  which  in  Groat  Britain  have  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century  been  imposed  upon  spirituous  liquors, 
are  not  supposed  to  have  had  any  efiect  upon  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  porter,  occasioned  by  an  additional  tax  of 
three  shillings  upon  the  barrel  of  strong  beer,  has  not  raised  the 
wages  of  common  labour  in  London.     These  were  about  eighteen- 
penee  and  twenty-pence  a  day  before  the  tax,  and  they  are  not  more 
now. 

The  high  price  of  such  commodities  does  not  necessarily  diminish 
the  ability  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  to  bring  up  families. 
Upon  the  sober  and  industrious  poor,  taxes  upon  such  commodities 


'  Lei  a  tax  be  laid  upon  wheat,  which 
iu  this  country  at  leojit  is  the  raw  iimtc- 
rial,  so  to  s|»c'uk,  of  labour.  What  is  its 
incidence  t  If  the  labourer  earns  more 
wages  than  is  sufficient  for  his  mainteu* 
ance  and  whatever  other  exigencies  affect 
his  condition,  he  will  |My  the  tax,  and 
cannot  shift  it  on  other  shoulders.  His 
spending  power  is  of  course  curtailed,  and 
therefore  lie  is  a  worse  customer  to  those 
who,  iu  the  absence  of  the  Uix,  might  have 
■upplied  the  commodities  which  he  would 
have  purchased  with  his  surplus  revenue, 
liut  tlio  same  stint  applioit  to  everybixly 
who  (Miys  taxes,  rich  or  |KM)r.  If,  however, 
the  labourer  has  nothing  beyond  his  ab- 
solute necessities,  the  tax  will  full  firti 
on  the  employer  ;  next,  in  so  fivr  as  the  cost 
is  felt  in  prutluction,  on  the  consumer,  or 
io  case  the  liiie  is  universal  and  atlcctsall 


labour,  on  profits. 

'  If  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour 
rise  so  much  as  to  materially  increase  the 
cost  of  production,  the  effect  of  the  nt»e 
will  be  felt  in  the  diminution  of  rent«. 
But  before  this  result  occurs,  an  attempt, 
and  probably  a  successful  attempt,  will 
be  made  to  supplement  the  increased  cost 
of  lalK>ur  by  agricultural  machinery.  In 
tlie  interval  between  the  employment  of 
machinery,  and  while  the  cost  arising 
from  a  diminished  (lopulation  is  being 
felt,  the  void  has  been  partially  filled  up 
by  the  cstiililishment  of  a  system  of  gang 
labour,  in  which  children  are  gathered 
and  worked  by  a  contractor.  The  negli- 
gence of  the  Legislature  has  suffere<l  the 
material  and  moral  evils  of  this  system 
to  go  unchecked  for  t^>o  long  a  peiiiHl 
already. 
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nrf.  ns  Riiinpiiinry  Ihwr,  and  (lippose  i.lu'in  rilluT  [o  iiuMlcmi^,  or  i<> 
refrain  altogether  from  the  use  of  suix^rfhiiiics  whieh  they  can  no 
lono^er  easily  afford.  Their  ability  to  bring  up  families^  in  conse- 
quence of  this  forced  frugality,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is 
frecjuently,  perhaps^  increased  by  the  tax.*  It  is  the  sober  and 
industrious  poor  who  generally  bring  up  the  most  numerous  families, 
and  who  principally  supply  the  demand  for  useful  labour.  All  the 
poor  indeed  are  not  sober  and  industrious,  and  the  dissolute  and  dis- 
orderly might  continue  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  use  of  such 
commoilities  after  this  rise  of  price  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
without  regarding  the  distress  which  this  indulgence  might  bring 
upon  their  families.  Such  disorderly  persons,  however,  seldom  rear 
up  numerous  families;  their  children  generally  perishing  from 
neglect,  mismanagement,  and  the  scantiness  or  unwholesomeness  of 
their  food.  If  by  the  strength  of  their  constitution  they  survive 
the  hardships  to  which  the  bad  conduct  of  their  parents  exposes 
them,  yet  the  example  of  that  bad  conduct  commonly  corrupts  their 
morals;  so  that,  instead  of  being  useful  to  society  by  their  industry, 
they  become  public  nuisances  by  their  vices  and  disorders.  Though 
the  advanced  price  of  the  luxuries  of  the  poor,  therefore,  might 
incrojL<?o  somewhat  the  distress  of  such  disorderly  families,  and 
thereby  diminish  somewhat  their  ability  to  bring  up  children,  it 
would  not  probably  diminish  much  the  useful  population  of  the 
country. 

Any  rise  in  the  average  price  of  necessaries,  unless  it  is  compen- 
sated by  a  proportionable  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour,  must  neces- 
sarily diminish  more  or  less  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  up 
numerous  families,  and  consequently  to  supply  the  demand  for 
useful  labour;  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  that  demand,  whether 
increasing,  stationary,  or  declining ;  or  such  as  requires  an  increasing, 
stationary,  or  declining  population. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  any 
other  coinmotlitics  except  that  of  the  commodities  taxed.  Taxes 
upon  necessaries,  by  raising  the  wages  of  labour,  necessarily  tend  to 
raise  the  price  of  all  manufactures,  and  consequently  to  diminish  the 
extent  of  their  sale  and  consumjition.      Taxes  upon  luxuries  are 

*  Dtipont  (le  Nemour  Rovercly  criticisefi       effect  wagen.     Note   to  Turgot,  Sar  la 
the  poBsago  *  forced  frugality/  Ac,  and  on       Formation,  &c. 
the  tlieory  that  taxes  on  luxuries  do  not 
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finally  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the  commodities  taxed,  without  any 
retribution.  They  fall  indifierently  upon  every  species  of  revenue, 
the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the  rent  of  land. 
Taxes  upon  necessaries^  so  far  as  they  aflect  the  labouring  poor,  are 
finally  paid^  partly  by  landlords  in  the  diminished  rent  of  their 
lands^  and  partly  by  rich  consumers^  whether  landlords  or  others^  in 
the  advanced  price  of  manufactured  goods;  and  always  with  a  con- 
sidenible  overcharge.  Hie  advanced  price  of  such  uuinufactures  as 
are  real  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  destined  for  the  consumption  of 
the  poor^  of  coarse  woollens^  for  example,  must  be  com^iensated  to 
the  poor  by  a  further  advancement  of  their  wages.  The  middling 
and  8ui)erior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  undei-stood  their  own  intei-est, 
ought  always  to  oppose  all  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life^  as  well 
as  all  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  final  payment  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other  falls  altogether  upon  themselves,  and 
always  with  a  considerable  overcharge.  They  fall  heaviest  ujKtn 
the  landlords^  who  always  pay  in  a  double  capacity ;  in  that  of 
landlords^  by  the  reduction  of  their  rent;  and  in  that  of  rich  con- 
sumers^ by  the  increase  of  their  exjiense.  The  ol)servation  of  Sir 
Matthew  Decker,  that  certain  taxes  are,  in  the  price  of  certain 
goods,  sometimes  repeated  and  accumulated  four  or  five  times,  is 
perfectly  just  with  regard  to  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
the  price  of  leather,  for  example,  you  must  pay,  not  only  for  the  Uix 
upon  the  leather  of  your  own  shoes,  but  lor  a  part  of  that  ui>on  those 
of  the  shoemaker  and  the  tanner.  You  must  pay  too  for  the  t;ix 
upon  the  salt,  upon  the  soap,  and  u])on  the  amdles  which  those 
workmen  consume  while  employed  in  your  service,  and  lor  the  Uix 
upon  the  leather  which  the  saltmaker,  the  soapmaker,  and  the 
candlemaker  consume  while  employed  in  their  service. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  those  upon  the  four  coinmodities  just  now  mentioned — salt, 
leather,  soap,  and  candles. 

Salt  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  universal  subject  of  taxation. 
It  was  taxed  among  the  liomans,  and  it  is  so  at  present  in,  I  believe, 
every  ])art  of  Europe.  The  quantity  annually  consumed  by  any 
iiidividual  is  no  buiall,  and  may  be  purchased  so  gradually,  that 
nobody,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  could  I'eel  very  sensibly  even 
a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  it.  It  is  in  England  taxed  at  three  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  a  bushel;  about  three  times  the  original  price 
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of  tlic  commodity.^  In  some  other  countries  the  tax  is  still 
higlier.  Leather  is  a  real  necessary  of  life.  The  use  of  linen  renders 
soap  such.  In  countries  where  the  winter  nights  are  long,  candles 
are  a  necessary  instrument  of  trade.  Leather  and  soap  are  in  Great 
liritain  taxed  at  three  halfpence  a  pound ;  candles  at  a  penny ; 
taxes  which,  upon  the  original  price  of  leather,  may  amount  to  about 
eight  or  ten  per  cent. ;  upon  that  of  soap  to  about  twenty  or  five 
and  twenty  per  cent. ;  and  upon  that  of  candles  to  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  por  cent. ;  taxes  which,  though  lighter  than  th.at  upon  salt, 
arc  still  very  heavy.  As  all  those  four  commodities  are  real  neces- 
saries of  life,  such  heavy  taxes  upon  them  must  increase  somewhat 
the  expense  of  the  sober  and  industrious  poor,  and  must  consequently 
raise  more  or  less  the  wages  of  their  labour. 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  so  cold  as  in  Great  Britain, 
fuel  is,  during  that  season,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
necessary  of  life,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  victuals,  but 
for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  many  different  sorts  of  workmen 
who  work  within  doors ;  and  coals  are  the  cheapest  of  all  fuel.    The 
price  of  fuel  has  so  important  an  influence  upon  that  of  labour,  that 
all  over  Great  Britain  manufactures  have  confined  themselves  prin- 
cijially  to  the  coal  countries ;  other  parts  of  the  country,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  this  necessary  article,  not  being  able  to  work  so 
cheap.     In  some  manufactures,  besides,  coal  is  a  necessary  instru- 
ment of  trade ;  as  in  those  of  glass,  iron,  and  all  other  metals.     If 
a  bounty  could  in  any  case  be  reasonable,  it  might  perhaps  be  so 
upon  the  transportation  of  coals  from  those  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  they  abound,  to  those  in  which  they  are  wanted.     But  the 
Legislature,  instead  of  a  bounty,  has  imposed  a  tax  of  three  shillings 
and  threepence  a  ton  upon  coal  carried  coastways ;  which  upon  most 
sorts  of  coal  is  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  original  price  at  the 
coal-pit.     Coals  carried  either  by  land  or  by  inland  navigation  pay 
no  duty.     Wheit;  they  are  naturally  cheap,  they  are  consumed  duty 
free ;  where  they  are  naturally  dear,  they  are  loaded  with  a  heavy 
duty.^ 

*  As  an  illusirntiun  of  the  rtilo  ao  many  public  treasury.     The  taxes  mentioned  in 

times  innistcd  on,  it  may  be  observed  that  the   text,  an(I    to    which    Sir    Matthew 

nearly  the  only  tix  which  the  ]>ooreMt  in-  l)ccker*s  criticism  applies,  have  all  been 

habitant!  of  India  can  pay  is  that  on  salt.  swept  away,  some  only  recently,  othera 

They  can  limit  the  wante,  or  unnecessary  lonfi^  ago. 

consumption  of  this  article,  and  so  may  '  Added  to  these  is  the  tax  leried  by 

be  made  to  contribute  something  to  the  the  Corporation   of  London  on  all  coal 
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Sach  iaxes^  though  they  raise  the  price  of  subsistence^  and  conse- 
quently the  wages  of  labour,  yet  they  afford  a  considerable  revenue 
to  Government^  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any  other 
way.  There  may,  therefore,  be  good  reasons  for  continuing  them. 
The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com,  so  far  as  it  tends  in  the 
actual  state  of  tillage  to  raise  the  price  of  that  necessary  article^ 
produces  all  the  like  bad  effects;  and  instead  of  affording  any 
revenue,  frequently  occasions  a  very  great  expense  to  Govcriiment. 
The  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  which  in 
years  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition ;  and  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  importation  either  of  live  cjittle  or  of  salt  pro- 
visions, which  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  law,  and 
which,  on  account  of  the  scarcity,  is  at  present  suspended  for  a 
limited  time  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  the  British  plantations, 
have  all  the  bad  effects  of  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
produce  no  revenue  to  Government.  Nothing  seems  necessary  for 
the  repeal  of  such  regulations,  but  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
fiitility  of  that  system  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  been 
established. 

Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are  much  higher  in  many  other 
countries  than  in  Great  Britain.  Duties  upon  flour  and  meal  when 
ground  at  the  mill,  and  upon  bread  when  baked  at  the  oven,  take 
place  in  many  countries.  In  Holland,  tlie  money  price  of  the  bread 
consumed  in  towns  is  supposed  to  be  doubleil  by  means  of  such 
taxes.  In  lieu  of  a  part  of  them,  the  people  who  live  in  the  country 
pay  every  year  so  much  a  head,  according  to  the  sort  of  bread  they 
are  supposed  to  consume.  Those  who  consume  wheaten  bread,  pay 
three  gilders  fifteen  stivers;  about  six  shillings  and  ninepence  half- 
penny. ThesjC,  and  some  other  taxes  of  the  same  kind,  by  raising 
the  price  of  labour,  are  said  to  have  ruined  the  greater  jMirt  of  the 
manufactures  of  Holland.*  Similar  tuxes,  though  not  quite  so 
heavy,  take  place  in  the  Milanese,  in  the  states  of  Genoa,  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  in  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla, 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.     A  French  f  author  of  some  note  has 

brought  witiiin  the  compass  of  its  fiscal  pose   an   export  duty.     The    promise    of 

jurisdictiun.       This    tax,    for    which    no  course    is    the    grant   of   that    which   no 

apology  can  be  offered,  extends  for  aeon-  rational    und     intelligent    person    would 

aiderable   s|>ace    round    the    metropolis.  ever  withhold  in  time  of  peace. 

All  other  duties  on  coal  are  now  repealed,  *  Mt^moires  conceruant  les  Droits,  &c. 

and,     by    the    commercial    treaty     with  pp.  ilo,  211. 

Franco,  this  country  is  bound  not  to  im-  )'    Lu  Kc-rorniutciir. 
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proi>oscil  to  reform  ilic  finances  of  his  country,  by  substituting  in 
tbe  room  of  the  greater  part  of  other  taxes^  this  most  ruinous  of  all 
taxes.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd^  says  Cicero,^  which  has  not  some- 
times been  asserted  by  some  philosophers. 

Taxes  upon  butcher's-meat  are  still  more  common  than  those 
upon  bread.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  butcherVmeat  is 
anywhere  a  necessary  of  life.  Grain  and  other  vegetables,  with  the 
help  of  milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  or  oil,  where  butter  is  not  to  be 
had,  it  is  known  from  exi>erienco  can,  without  any  butcher's-meat, 
iillord  the  most  plentiful,  the  most  wholesome,  the  most  nourishing, 
and  the  most  invigorating  diet.  Decency  nowhere  requires  that 
any  man  should  eat  butcher's-meat,  as  it  in  most  places  requires 
that  he  should  wear  a  linen  shirt  or  a  pair  of  leather  shoes. 

Consumable  commodities,  whether  necessaries  or  luxuries,  may 
be  taxed  in  two  different  ways.  The  consumer  may  either  pay  an 
annual  sum  on  account  of  his  using  or  consuming  goods  of  a 
certain  kind,  or  the  goods  may  be  taxed  while  they  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealer,  and  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  consumer. 
The  consumable  goods  which  last  a  considerable  time  before  they 
are  consumed  altogether,  are  most  pro|>er1y  taxed  in  the  one  way ; 
those  of  which  the  consumption  is  cither  immediate  or  more  spec<ly, 
in  the  other.  The  coach-tax  and  plate-tax  are  examples  of  the 
former  method  of  imposing;  the  greater  part  of  the  other  duties 
of  excise  and  customs,  of  the  latter. 

A  coach  may,  with  good  management,  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
It  might  be  taxed,  once  for  all,  before  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  coachmaker.  But  it  is  certainly  more  convenient  for  the  buyer 
to  pay  four  pounds  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  coach,  than 
to  pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eight  i)ounds  additional  price  to  the 
coachmaker ;  or  a  sum  equivalent  to  what  the  tax  is  likely  to  cost 
him  during  the  time  he  uses  the  same  coach.  A  service  of  plate,  in 
the  same  manner,  may  last  more  than  a  century.  It  is  certainly 
easier  for  the  consumer  to  pay  five  shillings  a  year  for  every  hundred 
ounces  of  plate,  near  one  per  cent,  of  the  value,  than  to  redeem 
this  long  annuity  at  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years'  purchase, 
which  would  enhance  the  price  at  least  five-and- twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent.  The  different  taxes  which  affect  houses  are  certainly 
more  conveniently  paid  by  moderate  annual  payments  than  by  a 

*  De  DiTinatione,  lib.  ii.  cap.  58. 
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heavy  tax  of  equal  value  upon  the  first  building  or  sale  of  the 
house. 

It  was  the  well-known  proposal  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  that  all 
conimodities^  even  those  of  which  the  consumption  is  either  im- 
mediate or  very  speedy^  should  be  taxed  in  this  manner;  the  dealer 
advancing  nothings  but  the  consumer  paying  a  certain  annual  sum 
for  the  licence  to  consume  certain  goods.     The  object  of  his  scheme 
was  to  promote  all  the  different  branches  of  foreign  tradc^  par- 
ticularly the  carrying  trade^  by  taking  away  all  duties  upon  im- 
portation and  exportation^  and  thereby  enabling  the  merchant  to 
employ  his  whole  capital  and  credit  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
tlie  freight  of  ships^  no  part  of  either  being  diverted  towards  the 
advancing  of  taxes.    The  project^  however^  of  taxing  in  this  manner 
goods  of  immediate  or  speedy  consumption,  seems  liable  to  the 
four  following  very  important  objections.      First,  the  tax  would 
be  more  unequal^  or  not  so  well  proportioned  to  the  expense  and 
consumption  of  the  different  contributors^  as  in  the  way  in  which  it 
is  commonly  imposed.     The  taxes  upon  ale^  wine^  and  spirituous 
liquors^  which  are  advanced  by  the  dealers,  are  finally  paid  by  the 
di(rercut  consumers  exactly  in  proiK>rtion  to  their  resi)ective  con- 
sumption.    But  if  the  tax  was  to  be  paid  by  purchasing  a  licence 
to  drink  those  liquors,  the  sober  would,  in  proportion  to  his  con- 
sumption, be  taxed  much  more  heavily  than  the  drunken  consumer. 
A  family  which  exercised  great  hospitality  would  be  taxed  much 
more  lightly  than  one  who  entertained  fewer  guests.     Secondly, 
this  mode  of  taxation,  by  paying  for  an  annual,  half-yearly,  or 
quarterly  licence  to  consume  certain  goods,  would  diminish  very 
much   one  of  the  j)rincipal  conveniences  of  taxes   upon   goods  of 
speedy  consumption;   the  piece-meal   payment.      In   the  price  of 
three|X3nce-hairpenny,  which  is  at  present  paid  for  a  pot  of  porter, 
the  dilfercnt  tjixes  upon   malt,  hops,  and  beer,  together  witii  the 
extraordinary  profit  which  the  brewer  charges  for  having  advanced 
them,  may  perhaps  amount  to  about  three  halfpence.     If  a  work- 
man can  conveniently  spare  those  three  halfpence,  he  buys  a  pot  of 
porter;  if  he  cannot,   he  contents  himself  with  a  pint,  and,  as  a 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,  he  thus  gains  a  farthing  by  his  tem- 
perance.     He   pays  the  tax   piecemeal,  as  he  can  afford   to  pay 
it,  and    when    he   can    afford   to  pay  it;    and  every  act  of  pay- 
ment is  perfectly  volunUuy,  and  what  he  can  avoid,  if  he  chooses 
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U}  do  HO.  Tliinlly,  wieli  iaxcs  would  oj>orai-(»  l(»ss  ns  snnipinary 
laws.  When  the  licence  was  once  purchased,  whether  the  pur- 
chaser drank  much  or  drank  little,  his  tax  would  be  the  same. 
Fourthly,  if  a  workman  was  to  pay  all  at  once,  by  yearly,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly  payments,  a  tax  equal  io  what  he  at  present 
pays,  with  little  or  no  inconveniency,  upon  all  the  different 
\H){s  and  pints  of  porter  which  he  drinks  in  any  such  j)eriod 
of  time,  the  sum  might  frequently  distress  him  very  much.  This 
mode  of  taxation,  therefore,  it  seems  evident,  could  never,  without 
the  most  grievous  oppression,  produce  a  revenue  nearly  equal  to 
what  is  derived  from  the  present  mode  without  any  oppression.  In 
several  eoimiries,  however,  eommo<litics  of  an  immediate  or  very 
speedy  consumption  are  taxed  in  this  manner.  In  Holland,  people 
pay  so  much  a  head  for  a  licence  to  drink  tea.  I  have  already 
mentioned  a  tax  upon  bread,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  consumed  in  farm- 
houses and  country  villages,  is  there  levied  in  the  same  manner.* 

llie  duties  of  excise  are  imposed  chiefly  upon  goods  of  home 
produce  destined  for  home  consumption.  They  are  imposed  only 
upon  a  few  sorts  of  goods  of  the  most  general  use.  There  can 
never  be  any  doubt  either  concerning  the  goods  which  are  subject 
io  those  <lutio8,  or  conceniing  the  jmrticular  duty  which  each 
species  of  goods  is  subject  to.  They  fall  almost  altogether  upon 
what  I  call  luxuries,  excepting  always  the  four  duties  above  men- 
tioned— upon  salt,  soap,  leather,  candles,  and,  perhaps,  that  upon 
green  glass. 

The  duties  of  customs  are  much  more  ancient  than  those  of 
excise.  They  seem  to  have  been  called  customs,  as  denoting  cus- 
tomary payments  which  had  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial. 
They  apjxjar  to  have  been  originally  considered  as  taxes  ujwn  the 
profits  of  merchants.  During  the  barbarous  times  of  feudal 
anarchy,  merchants,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  burghs,  were 


'  Licences  of  conRiimption  can  be  con- 
veniently fiiihdtiiuicd  for  what  Smith 
cnllf)  piecemeal  taxes,  only  when  the  tax 
rcpn?!<ent4  a  sraall  percentage  on  the 
value  of  ntich  articles  as  are  consumed, 
used,  or,  in  the  case  of  service,  hired, 
fluriiig  a  conMidcralilo  space  of  timo.  In 
efTcct,  to  license  the  use  of  a  carriage, 
horso,  plate,  or  servant,  is  to  distri- 
liuto  tlio  tax  annually  over  all  the  usoii 
of  those   conveniences.      On  the  other 


hand,  a  tax  which  would  be  prohibitive 
on  a  private  carriage,  has  been  levied 
without  checking  the  use  of  publio  car- 
riages.  Very  few  people  would  keep  a 
horse  and  carriage  under  a  tax  of  £r8  5t. 
a  year,  the  charge  levied  hitherto  (1869) 
on  the  Tjondon  hackney  carriagm,  and 
levied,  not  indeed  without  inconvenience, 
but  without  discouraging  the  use  of  such 
vehicles. 
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considered  as  little  better  than  emancipated  bondmen^  whose  x>er- 
sons  were  despised^  and  whose  gains  were  envied.  The  great 
nobility,  who  had  consented  that  the  king  should  tallage  the  profits 
of  their  own  tenants^  were  not  unwilling  that  he  should  tallage 
likewise  those  of  an  order  of  men  whom  it  was  much  less  their 
interest  to  protect.  In  those  ignorant  tinics^  it  was  not  under- 
stood that  the  profits  of  merchants  are  a  subject  not  taxable 
directly,  or  that  the  final  payment  of  all  such  taxes  must  fall^ 
with  a  considerable  overcharge,  upon  the  consumers. 

The  gains  of  alien  merchants  were  looked  upon  more  unfavour- 
ably than  those  of  English  merchants.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  those  of  the  former  should  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  those 
of  the  latter.  This  distinction  between  the  duties  upon  aliens  and 
those  upon  English  merchants,  which  was  begun  from  ignorance, 
has  been  continued  from  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  or  in  order  to  give 
our  owEL  merchants  an  advantage  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
foreign  market. 

With  this  distinction,  the  ancient  duties  of  customs  were  im- 
posed equally  upon  all  sorts  of  goods,  necessaries  as  well  as  luxuries, 
goods  exported  as  well  as  goods  imported.  Why  should  the  dealers 
in  one  sort  of  goods,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  be  more 
favoured  than  those  in  another  ?  or  why  should  the  merchant  ex- 
porter bo  more  favoured  than  the  merchant  importer  ? 

The  ancient  customs  were  dividetl  into  three  branches.  The 
first,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all  those  duties,  was  tliat 
upon  wool  and  leather.  It  seems  to  have  been  chielly  or  altogether 
an  exportation  duty.  When  the  woollen  manufacture  came  to  be 
ei>tablii>heil  in  England,  lest  the  king  should  lose  any  |)art  of  his 
customs  upon  wool  by  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloths,  a  like  duty 
was  imposed  upon  them.  The  other  two  branches  were,  first,  a 
duty  upon  wine,  which,  being  imposed  at  so  much  a  ton,  was  calleil 
a  tonnage;  and,  secondly,  a  duty  upon  all  other  goods,  which, 
being  imposed  at  so  much  a  pound  of  their  supposed  value,  was 
called  a  poundage.  In  the  forty-seventh  year  of  Edward  III,  a 
duty  of  sixpence  in  the  jx)und  was  imposed  upon  all  goods  exported 
and  imported,  except  wools,  wool-fells,  leather,  and  wines,  which 
were  subject  to  particular  duties.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Richard  II, 
this  duty  was  raised  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound ;  but  three  years 
afterwards,  it  was  again  reduced   to  sixi)ence.     It  was  raiseil  to 
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eiglitpcncc  ill  the  secoiul  year  of  Henry  IV;  and  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  same  prince,  to  one  shilling.     From  this  time  to  the  ninth 
year  of  WiUiam  III,  this  duty  continued  at  one  shilling  in  the 
pound.      The   duties   of   tonnage   and   poundage   were    generally 
granted  to  the  king  by  one  and  the  same  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
were  calle<l  the  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage.     The  subsidy 
of  poundage  having  continued  for  so  long  a  time  at  one  shilling  in 
the  pound,  or  at  five  per  cent.;  a  subsidy  came,  in  the  language  of 
the  cuRtoins,  to  denote  si  general  duty  of  this  kind  of  five  j>er  cent. 
This  subsidy,  which  is  now  called  the  old  subsidy,  still  continues 
to  be  levied  according  to  the  book  of  rates  established  in  the  twelflh 
of  Charles  II.     The  method  of  ascertaining,  by  a  book  of  rates, 
the  value  of  goods  subject  to  this  duty,  is  said  to  be  older  than 
the  time  of  James  I.     The  new  subsidy  imposed  by  the  ninth  and 
tenth  of  William  III,  was  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
greater  part  of  goods.     The  one-third  and  the  two-third  subsidy 
made  uj)  between  them  another  five  per  cent,  of  which  they  were 
proportionable  parts.     The  subsidy  of  1 747  made  a  fourth  five  per 
cent,  upon   the  greater  part  of  goods;  and  that  of  1759,  ^  ^^M\ 
upon  some  2>articular  sorts  of  goods.     Besides  those  five  subsidies, 
a  great  variciy  of  other  duties  have  occasionally  been  imposed  iijion 
j)ai*ticular  sorts  of  goods,  in  order  sometimes  to  relieve  the  exigencies 
of  the  st^te,  and  sometimes  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  country, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system. 

That  system  has  come  gradually  more  and  more  into  fashion. 
Tlie  old  subsidy  was  imposed  inditrerently  upon  exportation  as  well 
as  imjiortation.  Tlie  four  subsequent  subsidies,  as  well  as  the  other 
duties  which  have  since  been  occasionally  imposed  upon  particular 
sorts  of  goods,  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  laid  altogether 
upon  importation.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  duties  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of  home 
protluce  and  manufacture,  have  either  been  lifj^hteiRHl  or  tnk(*n  away 
altogether.  In  most  cases  they  have  been  taken  away.  Bounties 
have  even  been  given  ujwn  the  exportation  of  some  of  them. 
Drawbacks  too,  sometimes  of  the  whole,  and,  in  most  cases,  of 
a  part  of  the  duties  which  are  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  have  been  granted  upon  their  exportation.  Only  half  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  old  subsidy  upon  importation  are  drawn  back 
upon  exportation;  but  the  whole  of  those  imposed  by  the  latter 
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subsidies  and  other  imposts  arc,  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods, 
drawn  back  in  the  same  manner.  This  growing  favour  of  exiK)rta- 
tion,  and  discouragement  of  importation,  have  suffered  only  a  few 
exceptions,  which  chiefly  concern  the  materials  of  some  manufac- 
tures. These,  our  merchants  and  manufiEictnrers  are  willing  should 
come  as  cheap  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  as  dear  as  possible 
to  their  rivals  nnd  competitors  in  oUicr  countries.  Foreign  ma- 
terials are,  upon  this  account,  sometimes  allowed  to  l>e  imported 
duty  iree;  Spanish  wool,  for  example,  flax,  and  raw  linen  yam. 
The  exportation  of  the  materiab  of  home  produce,  and  of  those 
which  are  the  peculiar  produce  of  our  colonies,  has  sometimes  been 
prohibited,  and  sometimes  subjected  to  higher  duties.  Tlie  ex- 
portation of  English  wool  has  been  prohibited;  that  of  beaver 
skins,  of  beaver  wool,  and  of  gum  Senega,  has  been  subjected  to 
higher  duties;  Great  Britain,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada  and 
Senegal,  having  got  almost  the  monopoly  of  those  commodities. 

That  the  mercantile  system  has  not  been  very  favourable  to  the 
revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  1  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  the  Fourth  Book  of  this  inquiry.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  more 
favourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign ;  so  far  at  least  as  that 
revenue  depends  upon  the  duties  of  customs. 

In  consequence  of  that  system,  the  importation  of  several  sorts 
of  goods  has  been  prohibited  altogether.  This  prohibitiou  has  in 
some  cases  entirely  prevented,  and  in  otliers  has  very  much 
diminished  the  importation  of  those  commodities,  by  reducing  the 
importers  to  the  necessity  of  smuggling.  It  has  entirely  pre- 
venteil  the  inii>ortation  of  foreign  woolleus,  and  it  has  very  much 
diminished  that  of  foreign  silks  and  velvets.  In  both  eases  it  has 
entirely  annihilated  the  revenue  of  customs  which  might  have  l)oen 
levied  upon  such  importation. 

The  high  duties  which  have  been  imix)sed  ujwn  the  importation 
of  many  different  sorts  of  foreign  goods,  in  order  to  discourage 
their  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  have  in  many  cases  served 
only  to  encourage  smuggling,  and  in  all  cases  have  reduced  the 
revenue  of  the  customs  below  what  more  moderate  duties  would 
have  afforded.  The  saying  of  Dr.  Swift,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of 
the  customs  two  and  two,  instead  of  making  four,  make  sonietimcs 
only  one,  holds  i)crfoct.ly  true  with   reganl  to  sucli  heavy  duties, 
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which  never  could  have  been  imposed,  had  not  the  mercantile 
system  taught  us,  in  many  cases,  to  employ  taxation  as  an  instru- 
ment, not  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly. 

The  bounties  which  are  sometimes  given  upon  the  exportation  of 
home  produce  and  manufactures,  and  the  drawbacks  which  ai*c 
paid  upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  foreign  goods, 
have  given  occasion  to  many  frauds,  and  to  a  species  of  smuggling 
more  destructive  of  the  public  revenue  than  any  other.  In  order 
[o  obt.'iin  the  l)ounty  or  drawbac^k,  the  gcxKls,  it  is  well  known,  aro 
sometimes  shipped  and  sent  to  sea,  but  soon  aderwards  clandes- 
tinely re-landed  in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  The  defalcation 
of  the  revenue  of  customs  occasioned  by  bounties  and  drawbacks,  of 
which  a  great  part  are  obtained  fraudulently,  is  very  great.  The 
gross  j)roduce  of  the  customs  in  the  year  which  ended  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1755,  amounted  to  .€5,068,000.  Tlie  bounties  which 
were  paid  out  of  this  revenue,  though  in  that  year  there  was  no 
bounty  upon  corn,  amounted  to  ^6167,800.  The  drawbacks  which 
were  paid  upon  debentures  and  certificates,  to  ,€2, 156,800.  Bounties 
and  drawbacks  together,  amounted  to  £2,324,600.  In  conscquenco 
of  these  deductions  the  revenue  of  the  customs  amounted  only  to 
.£2,743,400;  from  which,  deducting  ,€287,900  for  the  expense  of 
management  in  salaries  and  other  incidents,  the  net  revenue  of 
the  customs  for  that  year  comes  out  to  be  £2,455,500.  The 
expense  of  management  amounts  in  this  manner  to  l)etween  five  and 
six  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  revenue  of  the  customs,  and  to  some- 
thing more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  what  remains  of  that  revenue, 
after  deducting  what  is  paid  away  in  bounties  and  drawbacks. 

Heavy  duties  l)eing  imposed  upon  almost  all  goods  imported, 
our  merchant  imjwrters  smuggle  as  much,  and  make  entry  of  vA 
little  as  they  can.  Our  merchant  exporters,  on  the  contrary,  make 
entry  of  more  than  they  export ;  sometimes  out  of  vanity,  and  to 
pass  for  great  dealers  in  goods  which  pay  no  duty,  and  sometimes 
to  gain  a  bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our  exports,  in  consequence  of 
these  dillbrent  frauds,  appear  upon  the  Custom-house  books  greatly 
to  overbalance  our  imports ;  to  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  those 
jK)lilicians  who  measure  the  national  prosperity  by  what  they  call 
the  balance  of  trade. 

All  goods  imported,  unless  particularly  exempted  (and  such 
exemptions  are  not  very  numerous),  are  liable  to  some  duties  of 
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customs.  If  any  g^oods  arc  imported  not  mentioned  in  tlio  book  of 
rates,  they  are  taxed  at  4^.  ^^^gd,  for  every  twenty  shillings'  valnc^ 
according  to  the  oath  of  the  importer^  that  is^  nearly  at  five  sub- 
sidies^ or  five  poundage  duties.  The  book  of  rates  is  extremely 
comprehensive^  and  enumerates  a  great  variety  of  articles^  many  of 
tliem  little  used^  and  therefore  not  well  known.  It  is  upon  this 
account  frequently  uncertain  under  what  article  a  particular  sort  of 
goods  ought  to  be  classed,  and  consequently  what  duty  they  ought 
to  pay.  Mistakes  with  regard  to  this  sometimes  ruin  the  Custom- 
house officer,  and  frequently  occasion  much  trouble,  expense,  and 
vexation  to  the  importer.  In  point  of  perspicuity^  precision,  and 
distinctness,  therefore,  tlie  duties  of  customs  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  excise. 

In  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  any  society 
should  contribute  to  the  public  revenue  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  expense,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  Uiat  every  single 
article  of  that  expense  should  be  taxed.  Tlie  revenue,  which  in 
levied  by  the  duties  of  excise,  is  supposed  to  fall  as  equally  u)>on 
the  contributors  as  that  which  is  levied  by  the  duties  of  customs ; 
and  the  duties  of  excise  are  imposed  ujion  a  few  articles  only  of  the 
most  general  use  and  consumption.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  that,  by  proper  management,  the  duties  of  customs 
might  likewise,  without  any  loss  to  tlie  public  revenue,  and  with 
great  advantage  to  foreign  trade,  be  confined  to  a  few  articles 
only. 

The  foreign  articles,  of  the  most  general  use  and  consumption  in 
Great  Britain,  seem  at  present  to  consist  chiefly  in  foreign  wines 
and  brandies ;  in  some  of  the  pnMluctions  of  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.,  and  in  some  of  those 
of  the  East  Indies,  tea,  cofTec,  china-ware,  spieeries  of  all  kinds, 
several  sorts  of  piece-goods,  &c.  These  dinbrent  articles  alFord 
perhaps,  at  present,  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  which  is  drawn 
from  the  duties  of  customs.  The  taxes  which  at  present  subsist 
upon  foreign  manufactures,  if  you  except  those  upon  the  few  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  enumeration,  liave  the  greater  part  of  tliem 
l)een  imposed  for  tlie  purpose,  not  of  revenue,  but  of  mono|K)ly, 
or  to  give  our  own  merchants  an  advantage  in  the  home  market. 
By  removing  all  prohibitions,  and  by  subjecting  nil  foreign  manu- 
factures to  such   UKKlerate  taxes  as  it  wiis  found  li-om  ex|)erienco 
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aHonKul  upon  cjicli  ariit'lc  the  grwiiosl  revenue  i<>  the  public,  our 
own  workmen  miglit  si  ill  have  a  considerable  advantage  in  the 
home  market,  and  many  articles,  some  of  which  at  present  aflbrd 
no  revenue  to  Government,  and  others  a  very  inconsiderable  one, 
might  afTord  a  very  great  one. 

High  taxes,  sometimes  by  diminishing  the  consumption  of  the 
taxed  commodities,  and  sometimes  by  encouraging  smuggling, 
frequently  afford  a  smaller  revenue  to  Government  than  what  might 
be  drawn  from  more  moderate  taxes. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  elfcct  of  the  diminution  of 
consumption,  there  can  be  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  lowering 
of  the  tax. 

When  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  is  the  effect  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  smuggling,  it  may  perhaps  be  remedied  in  two  ways : 
either  by  diminishing  the  temptation  to  smuggle,  or  by  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  smuggling.  The  temptation  to  smuggle  can  be 
diminished  only  by  the  lowering  of  the  tax;  and  the  difficulty  of 
smuggling  can  be  increased  only  by  establishing  that  system  of 
administration  which  is  most  proper  for  preventing  it. 

The  <'xciso  laws,  it  a])pcara,  1  believe,  from  ex[»crience,  obstruct 
and  einbarniss  the  o|)crations  of  the  8iiingo;lcr  much  more  effectually 
than  those  of  the  customs.  By  introducing  into  the  customs  a 
system  of  administration  as  similar  to  that  of  the  excise  as  the 
nature  of  the  different  duties  will  admit,  the  difficulty  of  smuggling 
mi^ht  be  very  much  increased.  This  alteration,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed by  many  people,  might  very  easily  be  brought  about. 

The  importer  of  commodities  liable  to  any  duties  of  customs,  it 
has  been  said,  might  at  his  option  be  allowed  either  to  carry  them 
to  his  own  private  warehouse,  or  to  lo<lge  them  in  a  warehouse 
provided  either  at  his  own  expense  or  at  that  of  the  public,  but 
under  tlie  key  of  the  Custom-house  officer,  and  never  to  be  opened 
but  in  his  presence.  If  the  merchant  carried  them  to  his  own 
private  warehouse,  the  duties  to  be  immediately  paid,  and  never 
afterwards  to  be  drawn  back,  and  that  warehouse  to  be  at  all  times 
subject  to  the  visit  and  examination  of  the  Custom-house  officer,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  quantity  contained  in  it  corresponded 
with  that  for  which  the  duty  had  been  i)aid.  If  he  carried  them  to 
the  public  warehouse,  no  duty  to  be  paid  till  they  were  taken  out 
for  home  consumption.     If  taken  out  for  exportation,  to  be  duty- 
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free ;  proper  security  being  always  given  that  they  should  be  so 
exported.  The  dealers  in  those  particular  commodities^  either  by 
wholesale  or  retail^  to  be  at  all  times  subject  to  the  visit  and 
examination  of  the  Custom-house  officer^  and  to  be  obliged  to  justify 
by  proper  certificates  the  payment  of  the  duty  upon  the  whole 
quantity  contained  in  their  shops  or  warehouses.  What  are  called 
tlie  excise-duties  upon  rum  imported  are  at  present  levied  in  this 
manner,  and  the  same  system  of  administration  might  perhaps  be 
extended  to  all  duties  upon  goods  imported ;  provided  always  that 
those  duties  were^  like  the  duties  of  excise^  confined  to  a  few  sorts 
of  goods  of  the  most  general  use  and  consumption.  If  they  were 
extended  to  almost  all  sorts  of  goods,  as  at  present,  public  ware- 
houses of  sufficient  extent  could  not  easily  be  provided,  and  goods 
of  a  very  delicate  nature^  or  of  which  the  pi-escrvation  required 
much  care  and  attention^  could  not  safely  l>c  trusted  by  the  merchant 
in  any  warehouse  but  his  own. 

If  by  such  a  system  of  administration  smugglings  to  any  con- 
siderable extent^  could  be  prevented  even  under  pretty  high  duties, 
and  if  every  duty  was  occasionally  either  hcighteued  or  lowered 
according  as  it  was  most  likely^  either  the  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  afford  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  State — taxation  being  always 
employed  as  an  instrument  of  revenue  and  never  of  monopoly — it 
seems  not  improbable  that  a  revenue,  at  least  equal  to  the  present 
net  revenue  of  the  customs,  might  be  drawn  from  duties  u|K)u  the 
importation  of  only  a  few  sorts  of  goods  of  the  most  general  use 
and  consumption^  and  that  the  duties  of  customs  might  thus  l>e 
brought  to  the  same  degree  of  simplicity,  certainty,  and  precision, 
as  those  of  excise.*  What  the  revenue  at  present  loses,  by  di*aw- 
backs  upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  which  are  afterwards 
re-landed  and  consumed  at  home,  would  under  this  system  be  saved 
altogether.  If  to  this  saving,  which  would  ulone  be  very  con- 
siderable, was  added  the  abolition  of  all  bounties  upon  the  ex|)or- 
tation  of  home  produce;  in  all  cases  in  which  those  bounties  were 
not  in  reality  drawbacks  of  some  duties  of  excise  which  had  before 
been  advanced ;  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  but  that  the  net  revenue 
of  customs  might,  afler  an  alteration  of  this  kind,  be  fully  equal  to 
what  it  had  ever  been  before. 

If  by  such  a  change  of  system  the  public  revenue  suffered  no 
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loss,  the  iratlc  mid  manufactures  of  ilie  country  would  certainly 
gain  a  very  considerable  advantage.     The  trade  in  the  commodities 
not  taxed,  by  far  the  greatest  number,  would  be  perfectly  free,  and 
might  be  carried  on  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  every 
possible  advantage.     Among   those   commodities  would   be   com- 
prehended  all    the   necessaries   of  life,  and   all   the  materials   of 
manufacture.     So  far  as  the  free  importation  of  the   necessaries 
of  life  reduced  their  average  money  )>ricc  in  the  home  market,  it 
would  reduce  the  money  price  of  labour,  but  without  reducing  iu 
any  respect  its  real  recompense.     The  value  of  money  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which   it  will 
p\n-cha,sc.     That  of  the  ncccswirics  of  life  is  altogether  independent 
of  the  quantity  of  money  which  can  be  had  for  them.     The  reduc- 
tion in  the  money  price  of  labour  would  necessarily  be  attended 
with  a  proportionable  one  in  that  of  all  home  manufactures,  which 
would  thereby  gain  some  advantage  in  all  foreign  markets.     Tlie 
price  of  some  manufactures  would  be  reduced  in  a  still  greater 
proportion  by  the  free  importation  of  the  raw  materials.     If  raw 
silk  could  be  imported  from  China  and  Ilindostan  duty-free,  the 
silk  manufacturers  in  England  could  greatly  undersell  those  of  both 
France  and  Kaly.     There  would  be  no  occsision  to  prohibit   the 
importation  of  foreign  silks  and  velvets.     The  cheapness  of  their 
goods  would  secure  to  our  own  workmen,  not  only  the  possession 
of  the  home,  but  a  very  great  command  of  the  foreign  market. 
Even  the  trade  in  the  commodities  taxed  would  be  carried  on  with 
much  more  advanlage  than  at  present.     If  those  commodities  were 
delivered  out  of  the  public  warehouse  for  foreign  exportation,  being 
in  Ihis  case  exempted  from  all  taxes,  the  trade  in  them  would  be 
l>crfoctly   free.     The   carrying  trade   in  all  sorts  of  goods  would 
under  this  system  enjoy  every  possible  advantage.     If  those  com- 
modities were  delivered  out  for  home  consumption,  the  importer 
not  being  obliged  to  advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
selling  his  goods,  either  to  some  dealer  or  to  some  consumer,  he 
could  always  afford   to   sell  them  chea])er   than  if  he   bad   been 
obliged  to  advance  it  at  the  moment  of  importation.     Under  the 
game  taxes,  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  even  in  the  taxed 
commodities,  might  in  this  manner  be  carried  on  with  much  more 
advantage  than  it  can  at  present. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  famous  excise  scheme  of  Sir  Robert 
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Walpole  to  establish^  with  regard  to  wine  and  tobacco,  a  system 
not  very  unlike  that  which  is  here  proposed.  But  though  the  bill 
which  was  then  brought  into  Parliament  comprehendetl  those  two 
commodities  only,  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  meant  as  au 
introduction  to  a  more  extensive  scheme  of  the  same  kind.  Faction^ 
combined  with  the  interest  of  smuggling  merchants,  raised  so 
violent,  though  so  unjust,  a  clamour  against  that  bill,  that  the 
minister  thought  proper  to  drop  it;  and,  from  a  dread  of  exciting 
a  clamour  of  the  same  kind,  none  of  his  successors  have  dared  to 
resume  the  project. 

The  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries  imported  for  home  consumption, 
though  they  sometimes  fall  upon  the  poor,  fall  principally  upon  people 
of  middling  or  more  than  middling  fortune.  Such  are,  for  example, 
the  duties  upon  foreign  wines,  upon  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  sugar,  &c. 

The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  home  produce  destined 
for  home  consumption,  fall  pretty  equally  upon  people  of  all  ranks 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  expense.  The  poor  pay  the  duties 
upon  malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ale,  U|X)n  their  own  consumption ;  the 
rich  upon  both  their  own  consumption  and  that  of  their  soi-vants. 

The  whole  consumption  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  jK^ople,  or  of 
those  below  the  middling  rank,  it  must  be  observed,  is  in  every 
country  much  greater,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  value,  than 
that  of  the  middling  and  of  those  above  the  middling  nuik.  The 
whole  ex])ense  of  the  inferior  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
superior  ranks.  In  the  first  place,  almost  the  whole  ca])ital  of 
every  country  is  annually  distributeil  among  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  as  the  wages  of  ])roductive  labour.  Secondly,  a  great  part 
of  the  revenue  arising  from  both  the  rent  of  land  and  the  profits  of 
stock  is  annually  distributed  among  the  same  rank,  in  the  wages 
and  maintenance  of  menial  servant>s,  and  other  unproductive 
labourers.  Thirdly,  some  part  of  the  profits  of  stock  belongs  to 
the  same  rank,  as  a  revenue  arising  from  the  employment  of  their 
small  capitals.  The  amount  of  the  profits  annually  made  by  small 
shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  retailers  of  all  kinds,  is  everywhere  very 
considerable,  and  makes  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  annual 
produce.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  some  part  even  of  the  rent  of  land 
belongs  to  the  same  rank ;  a  considerable  ])art  to  those  who  are 
somewhat  below  the  middling  rank,  and  a  small  ))art  even  to  the 
lowest  rank ;  common  labourers  sometimes  possessing  in  property 
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Jill  jioro  or  two  of  land.  'Hion^h  Uic  ox]>onsc  of  iliosc  inf(»ri(»r  mnks 
of  people,  tlicreforc,  taking  them  individually,  is  very  smali,  yet  the 
whole  mass  of  it,  taking  them  collectively,  amounts  always  to  by 
much  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  society ;  what 
remains  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
for  the  consumption  of  the  superior  ranks  being  always  much  less, 
not  only  in  (juantity  but  in  value.  The  taxes  upon  expense,  there- 
fore, which  fall  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  superior  ranks  of  people, 
upon  <he  smaller  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  are  likely  to  be 
much  less  productive  than  cither  those  which  fall  indifferently 
upon  the  expense  of  both  ranks,  or  even  those  which  fall  chiefly 
upon  that  of  the  inferior  ranks,  than  either  those  which  fall  in- 
difPerently  upon  the  whole  annual  produce,  or  those  which  fall 
chiefly  upon  the  larger  i>or<ion  of  it.  The  excise  upon  the  materials 
and  manufacture  of  home-made  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  is 
nccordiiigl)',  of  all  the  difTcrcnt  tiixes  u|>on  expense,  by  far  the  most 
prodiK'livc;  and  this  branch  of  the  excise  falls  very  much,  j)erha})8 
principally,  \\\xy\\  the  expense  of  the  common  people.  In  the  year 
which  ended  on  the  5th  of  July,  1775,  the  gross  produce  of  this 
branch  of  the  excise  amounted  to  -^3,341,837  ^s.  gd. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  the  luxurious 
and  not  the  necessary  expense  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  that 
ought  ever  to  be  taxed.  The  final  payment  of  any  tax  upon  their 
necessary  expense  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  superior  ranks  of 
people ;  upon  the  smaller  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  and  not 
uj)on  the  greater.  Such  a  tax  must  in  all  cases  either  raise  the 
wages  of  labour,  or  lessen  the  demand  for  it.  It  could  not  raise  the 
wages  of  labour,  without  throwing  the  final  payment  of  the  tax 
upon  the  superior  ranks  of  ])co)de.  It  could  not  lessen  the  demand 
for  labour,  without  lessening  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  country,  the  fund  from  which  all  taxes  must  be 
fiiinlly  paid.  Whatever  might  be  the  st«te  to  which  a  tax  of  this 
kind  reduced  the  demand  for  labour,  it  must  always  raise  wages 
higlirr  I  linn  tliry  oMierwiso  would  l>e  in  that  slfl<<»;  and  the  final 
payment  of  this  enhancement  of  wages  must  in  all  cases  fall  u))on 
the  superior  ranks  of  ])cople. 

Fcrinented  liquors  brewed,  and  spirituous  liquors  distilled,  not 
for  snie,  but  for  private  use,  are  not  in  Great  Britain  liable  to  any 
duties  of  excise.     This  exemption,  of  which  the  object  is  to  save 
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privmie  £unilies  frotn.  tbe  odsoos  ▼»!  and  rrainhMifinn  of  tbe  tMx^ 
gatherer,  oocasioBs  the  burden  of  those  duties  to  bll  frequently 
much  tighter  upon  the  rich  than  upon  the  poor.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
T&j  common  to  distfl  for  priTate  use,  though  it  is  done  sometimes. 
But  in  the  oountiy,  man j  middting  and  afanosi  all  rich  and  great 
fiunilies  brew  their  own  beer.  Their  stiong  beer,  therefore,  costs 
them  eight  shillings  a  barrel  leas  than  it  costs  the  common  brewer, 
who  must  bare  bis  {iio^it  upon  the  tax,  as  wdl  as  n|ion  all  tlic  other 
expense  which  he  adTances.  Su^  families,  thetefoie,  must  drink 
their  beer  at  least  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  bamd  cheaper  than  any 
liquor  of  the  same  quality  can  be  drunk  bj  the  common  people,  to 
whom  it  is  eT^ywbere  moie  couTcnient  to  buy  their  beer,  by  little 
and  tittle,  from  the  brewery  or  the  ale-boose.  Malt,  in  the  same 
manner,  that  is  made  for  the  use  of  a  private  family,  is  not  liable  to 
the  visit  or  examination  of  the  tax-gathert^r ;  but  in  this  ease  tbe 
£unily  must  ocHnpound  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  bead  for 
the  tax.  Seven  shillings  and  sixpence  are  equal  to  tbe  excise  upon 
ten  budiels  of  malt ;  a  quantity  fully  equal  to  what  all  tbe  different 
members  of  any  sober  family,  men,  wonien,  ami  cliildreu,  arv  at  an 
average  likely  to  cousume.  But  in  rich  and  great  families,  whore 
country  hospitality  is  much  practised,  the  malt  liquors  consumed  by 
the  members  of  the  family  make  but  a  small  part  of  the  consump* 
tion  of  tbe  house.  Either  on  accouut  of  this  composition,  however, 
or  for  other  reasons,  it  is  not  near  so  common  to  malt  o^  to  brew  lor 
private  use.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  equitable  reason  why 
those  who  either  brew  or  distil  for  private  use  should  not  l>c 
subject  to  a  composition  of  tbe  same  kind. 

A  greater  revenue  than  what  is  at  present  drawn  from  all  the 
heavy  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  might  be  raised,  it  has  fre- 
quently 1>een  said,  by  a  much  lighter  t;ix  upon  malt,  the  opjwr- 
tunities  of  defrauding  the  revenue  bein«^  nnuli  greater  in  a  brewery 
than  in  a  malt-house,  and  those  who  brew  lor  private  use  being 
exempted  from  all  duties  or  composition  for  duties,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  those  who  malt  for  private  use. 

In  the  porter  brewery  of  Liondon,  a  quarter  of  malt  is  commonly 
brewed  into  more  than  two  barrels  and  a  half,  sometimes  into  three 
barrels  of  porter.  Tlie  different  taxes  upon  malt  amount  to  six 
shillings  a  quarter;  those  upon  strong  1)eer  and  ale  to  eight 
shillings  a  barrel.     In  the  porter  brewery,  thcreloiv,  the  dillerent 
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taxes  upon  malt^  beer^  aud  ale  amount  to  between  twenty-six  and 
thirty  shillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  In  the 
country  brewery,  for  common  country  sale,  a  quarter  of  malt  is 
seldom  brewed  into  less  than  two  barrels  of  strong  and  one  barrel 
of  small  beer;  frequently  into  two  barrels  and  a  half  of  strong  beer. 
The  different  taxes  upon  small  beer  amount  to  one  shilling  and 
fourpence  a  barrel.  In  the  country  brewery,  therefore,  the  different 
taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale  seldom  amount  to  less  than  twenty- 
three  shillings  and  fourpence,  frequently  to  twenty-six  shillings, 
upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  Taking  the  whole  kingdom 
at  an  average,  therefore,  the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  upon  malt, 
beer,  and  nic  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  shillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  But 
by  taking  off  all  the  difierent  duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  and  by 
tripling  the  malt-tax,  or  by  raising  it  from  six  to  eighteen  shillings 
upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  a  greater  revenue,  it  is  said,  might  be 
raised  by  this  single  tax  than  what  is  at  present  drawn  from  all 

those  heavier  taxes. 

£  9,  d. 

In  177a,  the  old  malt-tax  produced  7''»9^3  >i  i* 

Tlio  nddilioiuil                 ..           ..  Zffitli^  7  9' 

In  1773,  Mio  old  l^t  |»nMliir»»d                      ..  561,637  3  7 

Tim  :i«Klilioiml ..          i  7^,650  15  \ 

In  1774,  the  old  tivx  i»n»diiced  634,614  17  5; 

The  additionnl                             ..                     ..  3io»745  ^  81 

In  1775,  the  old  tax  produced                  ..  657,357  ^  8; 

Tlie  additional                 ..          ..  *.         3>3»785  i>  6; - 


4)3,835,580  I  a    of 


A vemge  of  these  four  yearn  ..          958,895  3  o^ 

In  177a,  the  country  excise  producecl  ..       1,143,128  5  3 

The  I^ondon  brewery  . .          408,  a6o  7  i| 

In  1773,  the  country  excise  1,145,808  3  3 

The  London  brewery  405,406  17  loi 

In  1774,  the  country  excise  >,>4*',373  '4  sJ 

The  London  brewery                                          ..  320,601  18  oj 

In  1 775,  the  country  excise  1,214,583  6  i 

The  London  brewery                 ..  463,670  7  ^ 


A  vcrage  of  these  four  years 
To  which  adding  the  average  nialt-tax,  or 

The  whole  amount  of  those  different  taxes  comes  out  to  bo 

But  by  triplinff   the  malt -tax,  or  by  raising  it  from,  six  to  I 
eighteen  shillings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  that  single  tax  \  2,876,685    9    o^ 
would  profluce  ..  ..  ..  .•  »*  } 

A  sum  which  exceeds  the  foregoing  by    ..  180,83a     i     a|# 


4)<5.S47.83«  >9 

*\ 

1,636,058    4 
958.895    3 

9\ 

Oft 

>.595.853    7 

9H 
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Under  the  old  malt-tax^  indeed,  is  comprehended  a  tax  of  four 
shillings  upon  the  hogshead  of  cider^  and  another  of  ten  shillings 
upon  the  barrel  of  mum.  In  1774  the  tax  upon  cider  proihiced 
only  ^^3,083  6j.  id.  It  probably  fell  somewhat  short  of  its  usual 
amount^  all  the  diflPerept  taxes  upon  cider  having  that  year  produced 
less  than  ordinary.  The  tax  upon  mum,  though  much  heavier^  is 
still  less  productive^  on  account  of  the  smaller  consumption  of  that 
liquor.  But  to  balance  wliatever  may  be  the  ordinary  amount  of 
those  two  taxes,  there  is  comprehended  under  what  is  called  the 
country  excise^  iirst^  the  old  excise  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
upon  the  hogshead  of  cider ;  secondly,  a  like  tax  of  six  shillings  and 
eightpence  upon  the  hogshead  of  verjuice;  thirdly^  another  of  eight 
shillings  and  ninepence  upon  the  hogshead  of  vinegar ;  and,  lastly^ 
a  fourth  tax  of  elevenpence  upon  the  gallon  of  mead  or  mctheglin. 
Hie  produce  of  those  different  taxes  will  probably  much  more  than 
counterbalance  that  of  the  duties  imposed  by  what  is  calleil  the 
annual  malt-tax  upon  cider  and  mum. 

Malt  is  consumed  not  only  in  the  brewery  of  beer  and  ale,  but  in 
the  manufacture  of  low  wines  and  spirits.  If  the  malt-tax  was  to 
be  raised  to  eighteen  shillings  upon  the  quarter,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  abatement  in  the  difforent  excises  which  are 
imposed  upon  those  particular  sorts  of  low  wines  and  spirits  of 
which  malt  makes  any  part  of  the  materials.  In  what  are  called 
malt  spirits,  it  makes  commonly  but  a  third  part  of  the  materials; 
the  other  two-thirds  being  either  raw  barley,  or  one-third  barley 
and  one-third  wheat.  In  the  distillery  of  malt  spirits,  both  the 
opportunity  and  the  temptation  to  smuggle  are  much  greater  than 
either  in  a  brewery  or  in  a  malt-house;  the  opportunity,  on  account 
of  the  smaller  bulk  and  greater  value  of  the  commmlity ;  and  the 
tempUition,  on  account  of  the  superior  height  of  (he  duties,  which 
amount  to  3*.  loj//.*  uj)()n  the  giillon  ors}»irits.  By  increasing  the 
duties  upon  malt,  and  reducing  those  upon  the  distillery,  both  the 
opportunities  and  the  temptation  to  smuggle  would  be  diminished, 
which  might  occasion  a  still  further  augmentation  of  the  revenue. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
discourage  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  on  account  of  their 

*  Tliough  Die  duties  directly  iinpo»c<l  distilled,  uniouiit  to  ^s.  \o^d.     llotli  low 

upon  proof  s|)ii its  uinount  only  to  2s.()d.  winen  and   pn»uf  spirits  ure,   to   prevent 

per   gallon,    these    u<lded    to   the    dutien  frauds,  now  rated  acconling  to  what  they 

U|K>n  the  low  winon,  from  whieh  they  are  K''^^igti  in  the  waMh. 
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supposed  Iciulency  to  ruin  tlic  hcalili  and  to  corrupt  ilic  morals  of 
the  common  people.  According  to  this  policy,  the  abatement  of  the 
taxes  upon  the  distillery  ought  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  reduce  in 
any  respect  the  price  of  those  liquors.  Spirituous  liquor  might 
remain  ns  dear  as  ever ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  wholesome  and 
invigorating  liquors  of  beer  and  ale  might  be  considerably  reduced 
in  their  price.  The  people  might  thus  be  in  part  relieved  from  one 
of  the  burdens  of  which  they  at  present  complain  the  most,  while  at 
the  Fame  time  the  rcvcinu^  might  be  considerably  augmcnl»cd. 

The  objections  of  Dr.  Davenant  to  this  alteration  in  the  present 
system  of  excise  duties,  seem  to  be  without  foundation.*  Those 
objections  arc,  that  the  tax,  instead  of  dividing  themselves,  as  at 
present,  pretty  equally  upon  the  profit  of  the  maltster,  upon  that  of 
the  brewer,  and  ui)on  that  of  the  retailer,  would,  so  far  as  it  affected 
profit,  fall  altogether  upon  that  of  the  maltster ;  that  the  maltster 
could  not  so  easily  get  back  the  amount  of  the  tax  in  the  advanced 
price  of  his  malt,  as  the  brewer  and  retailer  in  the  advanced  price 
of  their  liquor ;  and  that  so  heavy  a  tax  upon  malt  might  reduce 
the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land. 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  considerable  time,  the  rate  of 
profit  in  any  particular  trade,  which  must  always  keep  its  level 
with  other  trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  present  duties  upon 
malt,  beer,  and  ale  do  not  affect  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  those 
commodities,  who  all  get  back  the  tax  with  an  additional  profit,  in 
the  enhanced  price  of  their  goods.  A  tax,  indeed,  may  render  the 
goods  upon  which  it  is  imposed  so  dear  as  to  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  them.  But  the  consumption  of  malt  is  in  malt  liquors; 
and  a  tax  of  eighteen  shillings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt  could  not 
well  render  those  li(iuor8  dearer  than  the  dificrent  taxes,  amounting 
to  twenty- four  or  twenty-five  shillings,  do  at  present.  Those 
liquors,  on  the  contrary,  would  probably  become  cheaper,  and  the 
consumption  of  them  would  be  more  likely  to  increase  tJian  to 
diminish. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  why  it  should  be  more  difficult 
for  the  maltster  to  get  back  eighteen  shillings  in  the  advanced  price 
of  his  malt,  than  it  is  at  present  for  the  brewer  to  get  back  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five,  sometimes  thirty  shillings,  in  that  of  his  liquor. 
The   maltster,  indeed,   instead  of  a  tax  of  six  shillings,  would  be 

'  Reo  l)avenanl'«  KiixAy  on  Wayn  »nd  Meniin,  Wliitworiirn  edilton,  vol.  i. 
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obliged  to  advance  one  of  eighteen  shillings  upon  every  quarter  of 
malt.  But  the  brewer  is  at  present  obliged  to  advance  a  tax  of 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  sometimes  thirty  shillings,  upon  every 
quarter  of  malt  which  he  brews.  It  could  not  be  more  inconvenient 
for  the  maltster  to  advance  a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is  at  present  for 
the  brewer  to  advance  a  heavier  one.  Tlie  maltster  doth  not  always 
keep  in  his  granaries  a  stock  of  malt  which  it  will  require  a  longer 
time  to  dispose  of,  than  the  stock  of  beer  and  ale  which  the  brewer 
frequently  keeps  in  his  cellars.  The  former,  therefore,  may  fre- 
quently get  the  returns  of  his  money  as  soon  as  the  latter.  But 
whatever  inconveniency  might  arise  to  the  maltster  from  being 
obliged  to  advance  a  heavier  tax,  it  could  easily  be  remedied  by 
granting  him  a  few  months'  longer  credit  than  is  at  present  com- 
monly given  to  the  brewer. 

Nothing  could  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land  which  did 
not  reduce  the  demand  for  barley.  But  a  change  of  system,  which 
reduced  the  duties  upon  a  quarter  of  malt  brewed  into  beer  and  ale 
from  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  shillings  to  eighteen  shillings, 
would  bo  more  likely  to  increase  than  diminish  that  demand. 
The  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land,  besides,  must  always  bo  nearly 
equal  to  those  of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well-cultivated 
land.  If  they  were  less,  some  part  of  the  barley  land  would  80on  be 
turned  lo  some  other  purpose;  and  if  they  were  greater,  more  land 
would  soon  be  turned  to  the  raising  of  barley.  When  the  onlinary 
price  of  any  particular  produce  of  land  is  at  what  may  bo  called  a 
monoiwly  price,  a  tax  \\\)0\\  it  necessarily  reduces  the  rent  and 
profit  of  the  land  which  grows  it.  A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  those 
precious  vineyards,  of  which  the  wine  (alls  so  much  short  of  the 
eff*ectual  demand,  that  its  price  is  always  above  the  natural  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  produce  of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well- 
cultivated  land,  would  necessarily  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of 
those  vineyards.  The  price  of  the  wines  being  already  the  highest 
that  could  l)e  got  for  the  q\iantity  commonly  sent  to  market,  it 
could  not  be  raised  higher  without  diminishing  that  quantity;  and 
the  quantity  could  not  be  diininislicd  without  still  greater  loss, 
because  the  lands  could  not  be  turned  to  any  other  equally  valuable 
produce.  The  whole  weight  of  the  tax,  therefore,  would  fall  upon 
the  rent  and  profit;  proi)erly  \i|)on  the  rent  of  the  vineyard.  When 
it  has  l)cen  proposed  to  lay  any   new   U\\  u|H)n  sugar,  our  sugar- 
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planiei*s  have  frociuoiiUy  comphiincd  that  ibc  whole  woi^lii  of  Kiicli 
taxes  fell,  not  upon  the  consumer^  but  u|X)n  the  pro<luccr;  they 
never  having  been  able  to  raise  the  price  of  their  sugar  after  the  tax 
higher  than  it  was  before.  The  price  had,  it  seems,  before  the  tax, 
been  a  monopoly  price  ;  and  the  argument  achhiced  to  show  that 
sugar  was  an  improper  subject  of  taxation,  demonstrated,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  a  proper  one :  the  gains  of  the  monopolists,  whenever 
they  can  be  come  at,  being  certainly  of  all  subjects  the  most  proper. 
But  the  ordinary  price  of  barley  has  never  been  a  monopoly  price ; 
and  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land  have  never  been  above  their 
natural  proportion  to  those  of  other  equally  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vatc<l  land.  The  difTcrent  taxes  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
malt,  beer,  and  ale,  have  never  lowered  the  price  of  barley — have 
never  reduced  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land.  Tlie  price  of  malt 
to  the  brewer  has  constantly  risen  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  it ;  and  those  faxes,  together  with  the  dificrcnt  duties 
upon  beer  and  ale,  have  constantly  cither  raised  the  price,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  reduced  the  quality  of  those  commodities 
to  the  consumer.  The  final  payment  of  those  taxes  has  fallen 
constantly  upon  tlie  consumer,  and  not  upon  the  ])roducer. 

The  only  people  likely  to  sufl'cr  by  the  change  of  system  here 
proposed,  are  those  who  brew  for  their  own  private  use.  But  the 
exemption  which  this  superior  rank  of  people  at  present  enjoy  from 
very  heavy  taxes  which  are  paid  by  the  poor  labourer  and  artificer, 
is  surely  most  unjust  and  unequal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away, 
even  though  this  change  was  never  to  take  place.  It  has  probably 
been  the  interest  of  this  superior  order  of  people,  however,  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  a  change  of  system  that  could  not  well  fail  both 
to  increase  the  revcinie  and  to  relieve  the  people. 

Besides  such  duties  as  those  of  customs  and  excise  above  men- 
tioned, thei-e  are  several  others  which  aflect  the  price  of  goods  more 
unequally  and  more  indirectly.  Of  this  kind  are  the  duties  which 
in  French  arc  called  peages,  which  in  old  Saxon  times  were  called 
duties  of  passage,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  originally  estab- 
lished for  the  same  puq>ose  as  our  turnpike  tolls,  or  the  tolls  upon 
our  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  or 
of  the  navigation.  Those  duties,  when  applied  to  such  puqK)se8,  are 
most  properly  imposed  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods. 
As   they  were   originally    local   and    provincial   duties,   applicable 
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to  local  and  provincial  purposes,  the  administration  of  tliem  was 
in  most  cases  entrusted  to  the  particular  town,  parish,  or  lord- 
ship in  which  they  were  levied ;  such  communities  being  in  some 
way  or  other  supposed  to  be  accountable  for  the  application.  The 
sovereign^  who  is  altogether  unaccountable,  has  in  many  coun- 
tries assumed  to  himself  the  administration  of  those  duties;  and 
though  he  has  in  most  cases  enhanced  very  much  the  duty,  he  has 
in  many  cases  neglected  the  application.  If  the  turnpike  tolls  of 
Oreat  Britain  should  ever  become  one  of  the  resources  of  Government, 
we  may  learn,  by  the  example  of  many  other  nations,  what  would 
probably  be  the  consequence.  Such  tolls  arc  no  doubt  finnlly  psiid  by 
the  consumer;  but  the  consumer  is  not  taxed  in  proportion  to  his 
expense,  when  he  pays,  not  according  to  the  value,  but  according  to 
the  bidk  or  weight  of  what  he  consumes.  When  such  duties  are 
im|>osod,  not  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  but  acconling  to  the 
supposed  value  of  the  goods,  they  become  properly  a  sort  of  inland 
customs  or  excises,  which  obstruct  very  much  the  most  important 
of  all  branches  of  commerce,  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country. 

In  some  small  states,  duties  similar  to  those  pnssnge  duties  are 
imposed  upon  goods  carried  across  the  territory,  either  by  land  or 
by  water,  from  one  foreign  country  to  another.  These  are  in  some 
countries  called  transit-dues.  Some  of  the  little  Italian  states, 
which  are  situated  upon  the  Po,  and  the  rivers  which  run  into  it, 
derive  some  revenue  from  duties  of  this  kind,  which  are  paid 
altogether  by  foreigners,  and  which,  perhaps,  are  the  only  duties 
that  one  state  can  impose  upon  the  subjects  of  another,  without 
obstructing  in  any  respect  the  industry  or  commerce  of  its  own. 
The  most  ini)K)rtani  transit-duty  in  the  world  is  that  levitul  by 
the  King  of  Denmark  upon  all  merchant  ships  which  pass  through 
the  Sound. ^ 

Such  taxes  upon  luxmies  as  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  <»r 
customs  and  excise,  though  they  all  fall  inditferently  upon  every 
species  of  revenue,  and  are  paid  finally,  or  without  any  retribution, 

*  The  Sound  Duea  were  aboliahed  by  a  aum.  (Jreat  Britiin  jtaid  £1,1  25,306.    The 

convention    enteral    into  on    Miirch    14,  Unit«nl  States  were  not  a  party  to  this 

1857,    between    Denmark,    ou    the    one  nrrangeuiont,  but  they  sub.se({uently  |>ni«l 

hand,  and    various    Euro)>€an  Htates   on  T)enniark  717,829  rix-doUard.     The  aU». 

the  other.     Theso  utate.s  paid    Denmark,  lition,  however,  of  thiu  in)|K>.st  WiUi  inado 

by  way  of  conii>cn8ation,  30,476,325  rix-  nceessary    l»y    tlic  fact    that   tlie   UuitcMl 

(h)Iiarti,    e<jual..    at  9    rix  -  didlai-a    tt»   the  States  refused  to  pay  1  he  dues. 
|M)uiid  Hterling,  t«»  -C .1,386,258.     Of   thin 
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by  whoever  consumes  the  commodities  upon  which  they  are  imposed, 
yet  tliey  do  not  alwjiys  fall  equally  or  proportionably  upon  the 
revenue  of  every  individual.  As  every  man's  humour  regulates  the 
degree  of  his  consumption,  every  man  contributes  rather  according 
to  his  humour  than  in  proportion  to  his  revenue  ;  the  profuse  con- 
tribute more,  the  parsimonious  less,  than  their  proper  proportion. 
During  the  minority  of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  he  contributes 
commonly  very  little,  by  his  consumption,  towards  the  support  of 
Hint  Sl4il(»  from  whose  proliM'lion  h(^  d(»riv(^  a  great  rovcMuio.  Tliosc 
who  live  in  another  country  contribute  nothing,  by  their  consump- 
tion, tt)wards  the  support  of  the  Government  of  that  country  in 
which  is  situated  the  source  of  their  revenue.  If  in  this  latter 
country  there  should  be  no  land-tax,  nor  any  considerable  duty 
upon  the  transference  either  of  moveable  or  immoveable  property, 
as  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  such  absentees  may  derive  a  great  revenue 
from  the  protection  of  a  Government  to  the  support  of  which  they 
do  not  contribute  a  single  shilling.  This  inequality  is  likely  to  be 
greatest  in  a  country  of  which  the  Government  is  in  some  respects 
subordinate  and  dependent  upon  that  of  some  other.  The  people 
who  possess  the  most  extensive  property  in  the  dependent,  will  in 
this  case  generally  choose  to  live  in  the  governing  country.  Ire- 
land is  precisely  in  this  situation,  and  we  cannot  therefore  wonder 
that  the  proposal  of  a  tax  upon  absentees  should  be  so  very  popular 
in  that  country.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  little  difficult  to  ascertain 
either  what  sort  or  what  degree  of  absence  would  subject  a  man  to 
be  taxed  as  an  absentee,  or  at  what  precise  time  the  tax  should  either 
begin  or  end.  If  you  except,  however,  this  very  peculiar  situation, 
any  ine<|uality  in  the  contribution  of  individuals  which  can  arise 
from  such  taxes,  is  much  more  than  comixinsated  by  the  very 
circumstince  which  occasions  that  inequality — the  circumstance 
that  every  man's  contribution  is  altogether  voluntary,  it  being 
altogether  in  his  jiower  either  to  consume  or  not  to  consume  the 
commodity  taxed.  Where  such  taxes,  therefore,  are  properly 
assessed  and  upon  proper  commodities,  they  are  paid  with  less 
grumbling  than  any  other.  When  they  are  advanced  by  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  the  consumer,  who  finally  pays  them, 
soon  comes  to  confound  them  with  the  price  of  the  commodities, 
and  almost  forgets  that  he  pays  any  tax. 

Such  taxes  are  or  may  be  perfectly  certain,  or  may  be  assessed 
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80  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  either  what  ought  to  be  paid^ 
or  when  it  ought  to  be  paid,  concerning  either  the  quantity  or  the 
time  of  payment.  Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  sometimes  be, 
cither  in  the  duties  of  customs  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  other  duties 
of  tlie  same  kind  in  other  countries,  it  cannot  arise  from  the  nature 
of  those  duties,  but  from  the  inaccurate  or  unskilful  manner  in 
which  the  law  that  imposes  them  is  expressed. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  generally  are,  and  always  may  be,  paid 
piece-meal,  or  in  proportion  as  the  contributors  have  occasion  to 
purchase  the  goods  upon  which  they  are  imposed.  In  the  time  and 
mode  of  payment  they  are,  or  may  be,  of  all  taxes  the  most  con- 
venient. Upon  the  whole,  such  taxes,  therefore,  are  perhaps  as 
agreeable  to  the  three  first  of  the  four  general  maxims  concerning 
taxation  as  any  other.  They  offend  in  every  respect  against  the 
fourth. 

Such  taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  they  bring  into  the  public 
treasury  of  the  State,  always  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  more  than  almost  any  other  taxes.  They  seem  to  do 
this  in  all  the  four  dilPerent  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

Krst,  the  levying  of  such  taxes,  even  when  imposed  in  the  most 
judicious  manner,  requires  a  great  number  of  Custom-house  and 
excise  ofl[icei*s,  whose  salaries  and  perquisites  arc  a  real  tax  upon  the 
people,  which  brings  nothing  into  the  treasury  of  the  State.  This 
expense,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  more  moderate  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  most  other  countries.  In  the  year  which 
ended  on  the  5tb  of  July,  1775,  the  gross  produce  of  the  different 
duties,  under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of  excise  in 
England,  amounted  to  ^£'5,507,308  18*.  8J^/.,  which  was  levied  at 
an  expense  of  little  more  than  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  From  this 
gross  produce,  however,  there  must  bo  deducted  what  was  paid  away 
in  bounties  and  drawbacks  upon  the  exportation  of  exciseable  goods, 
which  will  reiluce  the  net  produce  below  five  millions.*  The  levy- 
ing of  the  salt  duty,  an  excise  duty,  but  under  a  different  manage- 
ment, is  much  more  expensive.  Tlie  net  revenue  of  the  customs 
does  not  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  which  is  levied  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  in  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
other  incidents.     But  the  perquisites  of  Custom-house  officers  are 

*  The  net  prmluco  uf  that  yuur,  uftur  dciliutiiig  all  uxpensci}  ami  allitwnnccH. 
ainuuitte<l  to  i.*4,975/>5-  !<;«.  M- 
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ovorywliero  m\\v\\  i^realer  iliaii  ilicir  8:ilaries ;  ai  fkunc  porls  more 
tliaii  double  or  triple  those  salaries.  If  the  salaries  of  officers 
and  other  incidenU^  therefore,  amount  to  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
upon  the  net  revenue  of  the  customs,  the  whole  expense  of 
levying  that  revenue  may  amount,  in  salaries  and  perquisites  to- 
gether, to  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  Tlie  officers  of 
excise  receive  few  or  no  perquisites,  and  the  administration  of  that 
branch  of  the  revenue  being  of  more  recent  establishment,  is 
in  general  less  corrni)tod  than  that  of  the  customs,  into  which 
length  of  time  has  introduced  and  authorised  many  abuses.  By 
charging  upon  malt  the  whole  revenue  which  is  at  present  levied 
by  the  different  duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liquors,  a  saving,  it  is 
supposed,  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  might  be  made  in  the 
annual  expense  of  the  excise.  By  confining  the  duties  of  customs 
to  a  few  sorts  of  goods,  and  by  levying  those  duties  according  to 
the  excise  laws,  a  much  greater  saving  might  probably  be  made  in 
the  aimual  expense  of  the  customs. 

Secondly,  such  taxes  necessarily  occasion  some  obstruction  or  dis- 
couragement to  certain  branches  of  industry.  As  they  always  raise 
the  price  of  the  commodity  taxed,  they  so  far  discourage  its  con- 
sumption, and  conse<|uently  its  pn)duction.  If  it  is  a  commodity 
of  home  growth  or  manufacture,  less  labour  comes  to  be  employed 
in  raising  and  producing  it.  If  it  is  a  foreign  commodity  of  which 
the  tax  increases  in  this  manner  the  price,  the  commodities  of  the 
same  kind  which  are  made  at  home  may  tliercby,  indeed,  gain  some 
advantage  in  the  home  market,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  domestic 
industry  may  thereby  be  turned  toward  preparing  them.  But 
though  this  rise  of  price  in  a  foreign  commodity  may  encourage 
domestic  industry  in  one  particular  branch,  it  necessarily  dis- 
courages that  industry  in  almost  every  other.  The  dearer  the 
Birmingham  manufacturer  buys  his  foreign  wine,  the  cheaper  he 
necessarily  sells  that  part  of  his  hardware  with  which,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  he  buys  it.  That 
part  of  his  hardware,  therefore,  becomes  of  less  value  to  him,  and 
he  has  less  encouragement  to  work  at  it.  The  dearer  the  consumers 
in  one  country  pay  for  the  surplus  produce  of  another,  the  cheai>er 
they  necessarily  sell  that  part  of  their  own  surplus  produce  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  which 
they  buy  it.     That  part  of  their  own  surplus  produce  becomes  of 
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less  value  to  them^  and  they  have  less  encouragement  to  increase 
its  quantity.  All  taxes  upon  consumable  commodities^  thererore, 
tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  below  what  it 
otherwise  would  be^  either  in  preparing  the  commodities  taxed,  if 
they  ai"e  home  commodities,  or  in  preparing  those  with  which  they 
are  purchased^  if  they  are  foreign  commodities.  Such  taxes  too 
always  alter^  more  or  less,  the  natural  direction  of  national  industry, 
and  turn  it  into  a  cl&annel  always  different  from,  and  genemlly  less 
advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  have  run  of  its  own 
accord. 

Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  such  Uixes  by  smuggling  gives  IVe- 
quent  occasion  to  forfeitures  and  other  penalties,  which  entirely  ruin 
the  smuggler — a  person  who,  though  no  doubt  highly  blameable  for 
violating  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  frequently  incapable  of  violating 
those  of  natural  justice,  and  would  have  been,  in  every  respect, 
an  excellent  citizen,  had  not  the  laws  of  his  country  made  that 
a  crime  which  nature  never  meant  to  be  so.  In  those  corrupted 
governments  where  there  is  at  least  a  general  suspicion  of  much 
unnecessary  expense  and  great  misapplication  of  the  public  revenue, 
tlie  laws  which  guard  it  are  little  respected.  Not  many  people  are 
scrupulous  about  smuggling,  when,  without  perjury,  they  can  find 
any  easy  and  safe  op[)ortunity  of  doing  so.  To  pretend  to  have  any 
8cru])le  about  buying  smuggled  goods,  though  a  manifest  encou- 
ragement to  the  violation  of  the  revenue  laws  and  to  the  perjury 
which  almost  always  attends  it,  would  in  most  countries  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  those  pedantic  pieces  of  hypocrisy  which,  instead 
of  gaining  credit  with  anybody,  serve  only  to  expose  the  person 
who  adects  to  practise  them  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  greater 
knave  than  most  of  his  neighbours.  By  this  indulgence  of  the 
public,  tlic  smuggler  is  often  encouraged  to  continue  a  trade  which 
he  is  thus  taught  to  consider  as  in  some  measure  innocent;  and 
when  the  severity  of  the  revenue  laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he 
is  frequently  disposed  to  defend  with  violence  what  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  his  just  property.  From  being  at  first, 
perhaps,  rather  imprudent  than  criminal,  he  at  last  too  often 
becomes  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  determined  violators  of  the 
laws  of  society.  By  the  ruin  of  the  smuggler,  his  capital,  which 
had  before  been  eniployeil  in  mainUiining  luxHluetive  labour,  is 
absorbed  either  in  the  revenue  of  the  State  or  in  that  of  the  revenue 
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oflieor,  and  is  employed  in  mainiaining  unproduetivc,  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  general  capital  of  the  society,  and  of  the  useful  in- 
dustry which  it  might  otherwise  have  maintained. 

Fourthly,  such  taxes,  by  subjecting  at  least  the  dealers  in  the 
taxed  commodities  to  the  frequent  visits  and  odious  examination  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  expose  them  sometimes,  no  doubt,  to  some  degree 
of  oppression,  and  always  to  much  trouble  and  vexation;  and 
though  vexation,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  not  strictly  speaking 
cxjKjnse,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expense  at  which  every  man 
would  be  willing  to  redeem  himself  from  it.  The  laws  of  excise, 
though  more  efTectual  for  the  piiqK)sc  for  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted, are,  in  this  respect,  more  vexatious  than  those  of  the  customs. 
When  a  merchant  has  imported  goods  subject  to  certain  duties  of 
customs,  when  he  has  paid  those  duties,  and  lodged  the  goods  in  his 
warehouse,  he  is  not  in  most  cases  liable  to  any  further  trouble  or 
vexation  from  the  Custom-house  oflicer.  It  is  otherwise  with  goods 
subject  to  duties  of  excise.  Tlie  dealers  have  no  respite  from  the 
continual  visits  and  examination  of  the  excise  officers.  The  duties 
of  excise  are,  upon  this  account,  more  unpopular  than  those  of  the 
customs ;  and  so  are  the  officers  who  levy  them.  Those  officers,  it 
is  prc<<;ndcd,  though  in  general  perhaps  they  do  their  duty  fully 
as  well  as  those  of  the  customs,  yet,  as  that  duty  obliges  them 
to  be  frequently  very  troublesome  to  some  of  their  neighbours, 
commonly  contract  a  certain  hardness  of  character  which  the  others 
rrcMjucntly  have  not.  Tins  observation,  however,  may  very  probably 
be  the  mere  suggestion  of  fraudulent  dealers,  whose  smuggling  is 
either  prevented  or  detected  by  their  diligence. 

The  inconveniences,  however,  which  are  perhaps  in  some  degree 
inseparable  from  taxes  upon  eonsumablo  commodities,  fall  as  light 
upon  the  i>eople  of  Great  Britain  as  upon  those  of  any  other  oountry 
of  which  the  government  is  nearly  as  expensive.  Our  State  is  not 
perfect,  and  might  be  mended,  but  it  is  as  g^d  or  l>etter  than  that 
of  most  of  our  neighbours. 

Ill  consequence  of  the  notion  that  duties  upon  consumable  goods 
were  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  merchants,  those  duties  have,  in 
some  countries,  been  repeated  upon  every  successive  sale  of  the 
goods.  If  the  profits  of  the  merchant  importer  or  merchant  manu- 
facturer were  tnxed,  equality  seemed  to  require  that  those  of  all 
the  middle  buyers,  who  intervened  Ijetween  either  of  them  and 
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the  consumer,  should  likewise  be  taxed.  The  famous  Alcavala  of 
Spain  seems  to  have  been  established  upon  this  principle.  It  was 
at  first  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  afterwards  of  fourteen  per  cent.,  and 
is  at  present  of  only  six  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of  every  sort  of 
property,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable;  and  it  is  repeated 
every  time  the  property  is  sold.*  The  levying  of  this  tax  re(|uircs 
a  multitude  of  revenue  officers  sufficient  to  guard  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods,  not  only  from  one  province  to  another,  but  from 
one  shop  to  another.  It  subjects,  not  only  the  dealers  in  some 
sorts  of  goods,  but  those  in  all  sorts — every  farmer,  every  manu- 
facturer, every  merchant  and  shopkeeper — to  the  continual  visits 
and  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers.  Through  the  greater  part 
of  a  country  in  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  established,  nothing 
can  be  produced  for  distant  sale.  The  produce  of  every  \mt  of 
the  country  must  be  proportioned  to  the  consumption  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  to  the  Alcavala,  accordingly,  that  Ustaritz  ^  imputes 
the  ruin  of  the  manufactures  of  Spain.  lie  might  have  imputed  to 
it  likewise  the  declension  of  agriculture,  it  being  imposed  not  only 
upon  manufactures,  but  upon  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  is  a  similar  tax  of  three  |Xir 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  contracts,  and  consequently  upon  that 
of  all  contracts  of  sale.  It  is  both  ligliter  than  the  Spanish  tax, 
and  the  greater  part  of  towns  and  parishes  are  allowed  to  pay 
a  composition  in  lieu  of  it.  They  levy  this  composition  in  what 
manner  they  please,  generally  in  a  way  that  gives  no  interruption 
to  the  interior  commerce  of  the  place.  The  Neapolitan  tax,  thei*e- 
fore,  is  not  near  so  ruinous  as  the  Spanish  one. 

The  uniform  HysU'in  of  (axiiliou,  wliicli,  with  a  f'uw  cxctiptions 
of  no  gi*eat  consequence,  takes  place  in  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  leaves  the  interior  com- 
merce of  the  country,  the  inland  and  co;u>ting  trude,  almost 
entirely  free.  The  inland  trade  is  almost  perfectly  free,  and  the 
gi'eater  part  of  goods  may  be  carried  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other  without  requiring  any  permit  or  let-pass,  without 
being  subject  to  question,  visit,  or  examination  from  the  revenue 
officera.     There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  they  are   such  as  can 

*  M^inoires  cuncenuint  les  Droits,  &c.,  Marina.  Tlio  work  wa^  tranalatotl  into 
torn.  i.  i».  455.  English  by  Mr.  Kii»i»ax,  ajul  into  Fruiich 

*  Tdorica   y   I'rutica   del    Comcrcio   y       by  Forbonnain. 
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^ivc  no  iniorruption  to  any  imiK>vtant  branch  of  tlie  inland  com- 
merce of  tlie  country.  Goods  carried  coastwise^  indeed,  require 
certificates  or  coast- cockets.  If  you  except  coals^  however,  the 
rest  are  almost  all  duty-free.  This  freedom  of  interior  commerce, 
the  effect  of  the  uniformity  of  the  system  of  taxation,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain; 
every  great  country  being  necessarily  the  l>est  and  most  extensive 
market  for  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  its  own  industry. 
If  the  same  frocdoni,  in  consinjucncc  of  the  same  uniformity,  coiihl 
be  extended  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  both  the  grandeur  of 
the  State  and  the  prosperity  of  every  part  of  the  empire  would 
probably  be  still  greater  than  at  present. 

In  France,  the  difTerent  revenue  laws  which  take  place  in  the 
diflercnt  provinces  require  a  multitude  of  revenue  officers  to  sur- 
round, not  only  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  but  those  of  almost 
each  particular  province,  in  order  either  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  goods,  or  to  subject  it  to  the  payment  of  certain 
duties,  to  the  no  small  interruption  of  the  interior  commerce  of 
the  country.  Some  provinces  are  allowed  to  compound  for  the 
gabelle  or  salt-tax ;  others  are  exempted  from  it  altogether.  Some 
provinces  arc  exempted  from  the  exclusive  sale  of  tobacco,  which 
the  farmers-general  enjoy  through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Aides,  which  correspond  to  the  excise  in  England,  are  very 
different  in  different  provinces.  Some  provinces  are  exempted 
from  them,  and  pay  a  composition  or  equivalent.  In  those  in 
which  they  take  place  and  are  in  farm,  there  are  many  local  duties 
which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  particular  town  or  district.  The 
Traites,  which  corrcsiwnd  to  our  customs,  divide  the  kingdom  into 
three  great  parts:  first,  the  provinces  subject  to  the  tarifTof  1664, 
which  are  called  the  provinces  of  the  five  great  farms,  and  under 
which  arc  comprehended  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  interior  provinces  of  the  kingdom ;  secondly,  the  provinces 
subject  to  the  tariff  of  1667,  which  are  called  the  provinces  reckoned 
foreign,  and  under  which  are  comprehended  the  greater  part  of 
the  frontier  provinces;  and,  thirdly,  those  provinces  which  are 
said  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  or  which,  because  they  are  allowed 
a  free  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  are  in  their  commerce 
with  the  other  provinces  of  France  subjected  to  the  same  duties 
as  other  foreign  countries.     These  are  Alsace,  the  three  bishoprics 
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of  Metz^  Toul,  and  Verdun^  and  the  three  cities  of  Dunkirk,  Bay- 
onne,  and  Marseilles.  Both  in  the  provinces  of  the  five  great 
farms  (called  so  on  account  of  an  ancient  division  of  the  duties 
of  customs  into  five  great  branches^  each  of  which  was  originally 
the  subject  of  a  particular  farm,  though  they  ai'e  now  all  uniteil 
into  one),  and  in  those  which  ai*e  said  to  be  reckoned  foreign^  there 
are  many  local  duties  which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  particular 
town  or  district.  There  are  some  such  even  in  the  provinces  which 
are  said  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles. It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  how  much  both  the  restraints 
upon  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country  and  the  number  of 
the  revenue  officers  must  be  multiplied^  in  order  to  guard  the 
frontiers  of  those  different  provinces  and  districts,  which  are  subject 
to  such  different  systems  of  taxation. 

Over  and  alcove  the  general  restraints  arising  from  this  com- 
plicated system  of  revenue  laws,  the  commerce  of  wine  (after  corn 
perhaps  the  most  important  production  of  France)  is  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  provinces  subject  to  particular  restraints,  arising  from 
the  favour  which  has  been  shown  to  the  vincyanls  of  [turticular 
provinces  and  districts  above  Uiose  of  others.  The  provinces  most 
famous  for  their  wines,  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  are  those  in 
which  the  trade  in  that  article  is  subject  to  the  fewest  restraints 
of  this  kind.  The  extensive  market  which  such  provinces  enjoy 
encourages  good  management  both  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
vineyards,  and  in  the  subsequent  preparation  of  their  wines. 

Such  various  and  complicated  revenue  laws  are  not  peculiar  to 
France.  The  little  duchy  of  Milan  is  divided  into  six  provinces, 
ill  eiidi  of  which  there  is  a  din'oreiit  uystctn  of  tiixalioii  willi 
regard  to  several  different  sorts  of  consumable  good-».  The  still 
smaller  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  are  divided  into  three 
or  four,  each  of  which  has,  in  the  same  manner,  a  system  of  its 
own.  Under  such  absurd  management,  nothing  but  the  great 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  happiness  of  the  climate  could  preserve 
such  countries  from  soon  relapsing  into  the  lowest  state  of  poverty 
and  barbarism. 

Taxes  upon  consumable  commodities  may  either  be  levied  by 
an  administration  of  which  the  officers  are  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment and  are  immediately  accountable  to  Government,  of  which 
the  revenue  must  in  this  case  vary  from  year  to  year,  according 
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to   the  orcnsioiml  vnriaiions  iii  the  proclncc  of  tlic   tax,  or  they 
may  be  let  in  farm  for  a  rent  certain,  the  farmer  being  allowed 
to  n])|>oint  his  own  officers,  who,  though  obliged  to  levy  the  tax 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  law,  are  under  his  immediate  in- 
spection, and  are  immediately  accountable  to  him.     Tlie  best  and 
most  frugal  way  of  levying  a  tax  can  never  be  by  farm.     Over 
and  above  what  is  necessary  for  paying  the  stipulated  rent,  the 
salaries  of  the  ofRcers,  and  the  whole  expense  of  administration, 
the  farmer   must   always   draw  from   the  produce  of  the   tax   a 
certain  profit  proportioned  at  least  to  the  advance  which  ho  makes, 
to    the   risk  which  he  runs,  to  the  trouble  which  he  is  at,  and 
to  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  it  requires  to  manage  so  very 
complicated  a  concern.     Government,  by  establishing  an  admin- 
istration under  their  own  immediate  inspection,  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  which  the  farmer  establishes,  might  at  least  save  this 
profit,  which  is  almost  always  exorbitant.     To  farm  any  consider- 
able branch  of  the  public  revenue,  requires  either  a  great  capital 
or  a  great  credit — circumstances  which  would  alone  restrain  the 
competition  for  such  an  undertaking  to  a  very  small  number  of 
]>coplr.     Of  the  few  who  have  this  capital  or  credit,  a  still  smaller 
nuinbor  have  (he  noccBsary  knowledge  or  experience ;  another  circum- 
stance which  restrains  the  competition  still  further.     The  very  few 
who  are  in  condition  to  become  competitors,  find  it  more  for  their 
interest  to  combine  together,  to  become  co-pariners  instead  of  com- 
pctitoi*s,  and  when  the  farm  is  set  up  to  auction,  to  ofier  no  rent, 
but  what  is  much  below  the  real  value.     In  countries  where  the 
public  revenues  are  in   farm,  the  farmers  are  generally  the  most 
opulent   people.     Tlieir  wealth  would  alone  excite  the  public  in- 
dignation, and  the  vanity  which  almost  always  accompanies  such 
upstart  fortunes,  the  foolish  ostentation  with  which  they  commonly 
display  that  wealth,  excites  that  indignation  still  more. 

The  farmei-8  of  the  public  revenue  never  find  the  laws  too  severe 
which  punish  any  attempt  to  evade  the  payment  of  a  tax.  They 
have  no  bowels  for  the  contributors,  who  arc  not  their  subjects, 
and  whose  universal  bankruptcy,  if  it  should  happen  the  day  after 
their  farm  is  expired,  would  not  much  aficet  their  interest.  In 
the  greatest  exigencies  of  tlie  State,  when  the  anxiety  of  the 
sovereign  for  the  exact  payment  of  his  revenue  is  necessarily  the 
greatest,  they  seldom  fail  to  complain,  that  without  laws  more 
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rigorous  than  those  which  actually  take  place,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  pay  even  the  usual  rent.  In  those  moments  of  public 
distress  their  demands  cannot  be  disputed.  The  revenue  laws, 
therefore^  become  gradually  more  and  more  severe.  The  most 
sanguinary  are  alwajrs  to  be  found  in  countries  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  revenue  is  in  farm;  the  mildest,  in  countries 
where  it  is  levied  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  sovereign. 
Even  a  bad  sovereign  feels  more  compassion  for  his  people  than 
can  ever  be  expected  from  the  farmers  of  his  revenue.  He  knows 
that  the  permanent  grandeur  of  his  family  depends  upon  tho 
pros[)ority  of  his  people,  and  he  will  never  knowingly  ruin  (hat 
prosperity  for  the  sake  of  any  momentary  interest  of  his  own. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  farmers  of  his  revenue,  whose  grandeur 
may  frequently  be  the  effect  of  the  ruin  and  not  of  the  prosperity 
of  his  people. 

A  tax  is  sometimes  not  only  farmed  for  a  certain  rent,  but  the 
farmer  has,  besides,  the  monopoly  of  the  commodity  taxed.  In 
France,  the  duties  upon  tobacco  and  salt  are  levied  in  this  manner. 
In  such  cases  tho  farmer,  instead  of  one,  levies  two  exorbitant 
profits  upon  the  pegple — the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  the  still 
more  exorbitant  one  of  the  monopolist.  Tobacco  being  a  luxury^ 
every  man  is  allowed  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  as  he  chooses.  But 
salt  being  a  necessary,  every  man  is  obliged  to  buy  of  the  farmer 
a  certain  quantity  of  it,  because,  if  he  did  not  buy  this  quantity 
of  the  farmer,  he  would,  it  is  presumed,  buy  it  of  some  smuggler. 
The  taxes  upon  both  commodities  are  exorbitant.  The  tempta- 
tion to  smuggle  consequently  is  to  many  people  irresistible,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  rigour  of  the  law  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
farmer's  ofliccrs  render  the  yielding  to  that  temptation  almost  cer- 
tainly ruinous.  The  smuggling  of  salt  and  tobacco  sends  every  year 
several  hundred  jKiople  to  the  galleys,  besides  a  very  considerable 
number  whom  it  sends  to  the  gibbet.  Those  taxes  levied  in  this 
manner  yield  a  very  eonsidei-able  revenue  to  Ciovernmcnt.  In 
1767,  the  farm  of  tobacco  was  let  for  twenty-two  millions  five 
hundred  and  forty-one  thousiind  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
livres  a  year;  that  of  salt,  for  thirty-six  millions  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  livres.  The  farm 
in  both  cases  wa«  to  commence  in  1768,  and  to  last  for  six  years. 
Those  who  consider  the  blood  of  the  people  as  nothing  in  com- 
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parison  with  tlic  revenue  of  the  prince,  may  perhaps  approve  of 
this  method  of  levying  taxes.  Similar  taxes  and  monopolies  of 
salt  and  tohaeco  have  been  established  in  many  other  countries, 
particularly  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  dominions,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  states  of  Italy. 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  revenne  of  the  Crown  is 
derived  from  eight  difTcrent  sources:  the  taille,  the  capitation,  the 
two  vingti^mes,  the  gabelles,  the  aides,  the  traites,  the  domaine^ 
an<l  ihc  farm  of  tobacco.  The  five  last  are,  in  the  greater  i>art  of 
the  ])rovinccs,  under  farm.  The  three  first  are  everywhere  levied 
by  nn  administration  under  the  immediate  inspection  and  direction 
of  (lovernment,  and  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  what  tliey  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  they  bring 
more  into  the  treasury  of  the  prince  than  the  other  five,  of  which 
the  administration  is  much  more  wasteful  and  expensive. 

The  finances  of  France  seem,  in  their  present  state,  to  admit  of 
three  very  obvious  reformations.  First,  by  abolishing  the  taille  and 
tlic  capitation,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  vingtifemes,  so  as  to 
produce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  those  other 
taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  Crown  might  be  presei-ved ;  the  expense 
of  collection  might  l>c  much  diminished ;  the  vexation  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  which  the  taille  and  capitation  occasion,  might  lio 
entirely  prevented;  and  the  superior  ranks  might  not  be  more 
burdened  than  the  greater  part  of  them  are  at  present.  The 
vingtieme,  I  have  already  observed,  is  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  with  what  is  called  the  land-tax  of  England.  The 
burden  of  the  taille,  it  is  acknowledged,  falls  finally  upon  the  pro- 
prietors of  land ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  capitation  is  assessed 
upon  those  who  are  subject  to  the  taille  at  so  much  a  poimd  of  that 
other  tax,  the  final  payment  of  the  greater  part  of  it  must  likewise 
fall  upon  the  same  order  of  people.  Though  the  number  of  the 
vingti^mes,  therefore,  was  increased  so  as  to  produce  an  additional 
revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  both  those  taxes,  the  superior  ranks 
of  people  might  not  be  more  burdened  than  they  are  at  present. 
Many  individuals  no  doubt  would,  on  account  of  the  great 
ine<|ualities  with  which  the  taille  is  commonly  assessed  upon  the 
estates  and  tenants  of  different  individuals.  The  interest  and 
opjwsition  of  such  favoured  subjects  are  the  obstacles  most  likely  to 
prevent  this  or  any  other  reformation  of  the  same  kind.     Secondly, 
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by  rendering  the  g^bellej  the  aides^  the  traites^  the  taxes  upon 
tobacco^  all  the  different  customs  and  excises^  uniform  in  all  tlio 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom^  those  taxes  might  be  levied  at  much 
less  expense^  and  the  interior  commerce  of  the  kingdom  might  be 
rendered  as  free  as  that  of  England.  Thirdly^  and  lastly^  by  su1>- 
jecting  all  those  taxes  to  an  administration  under  the  immetliaie 
inspection  and  direction  of  Oovernment^  the  exorbitant  profits  of 
the  farmers-general  might  be  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  State. 
The  opposition  arising  from  the  private  interest  of  individuals  is 
likely  to  be  as  effectual  for  preventing  the  two  last  as  the  firbi- 
mentioned  scheme  of  reformation. 

The  French  system  of  taxation  seems,  in  every  respect,  inferior  to 
the  British.  In  Great  Britain,  ten  millions  sterling  are  annually 
levied  upon  less  than  eight  millions  of  people,  without  its  l>eiiig 
possible  to  say  that  any  jxarticuhir  order  is  oppressed.  From  the 
collections  of  the  Abbe  Expilly,  and  the  observations  of  the  autliur 
of  the  Essay  upon  the  Legislation  and  Commerce  of  Corn^  it 
appears  probable  that  France,  including  the  provinces  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar,  contains  about  twenty-three  or  twenty- four  millions  of 
people  j  three  times  the  number  perhaps  contained  in.  Great  Britain. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  France  are  better  than  those  of  Great 
Britain.  The  country  has  been  much  longer  in  a  state  of  improve- 
ment and  cultivation^  and  is,  upon  that  account^  better  stockeil 
with  all  those  things  which  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raise  up  and 
accumulate,  such  as  great  towns,  and  convenient  and  well-built 
houses,  both  in  town  and  country.  With  these  advantages,  it  might 
be  exi)ccted  that  in  France  a  revenue  of  thirty  millions  might  be 
levied  for  the  support  of  the  State,  with  as  little  ineonveniency  as  a 
revenue  of  ten  millions  is  in  Great  Britain.  In  1765  and  1766, 
the  whole  revenue  paid  into  the  treasury  of  France,  according  to 
the  best,  though,  I  acknowledge,  very  imperfect  accounts  which  I 
could  get  of  it,  usually  run  between  308  and  325  millions  of  livres ; 
that  is,  it  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  millions  sterling;  not  the  half 
of  what  might  have  been  expected,  had  the  people  contributed  in 
the  same  proportion  to  their  numbers  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
The  people  of  France,  however,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  are  much 
more  oppressed  by  taxes  than  the  i>eople  of  Great  Britain.  France, 
however,  is  certainly  the  great  empire  in  Europe  which,  after  that  of 
Great  Britain,  enjoys  the  miUlest  and  most  indulgent  government. 
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In  Ilollniidy  the  liCMivy  taxes  ujwn  the  necessaries  of  life  linvo 
ruined^  it  is  said^  their  prineipal  manufactures^  and  are  likely  to 
discourage  gradually  even  their  fisheries  and  their  trade  in  ship- 
building. The  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are  inconsiderable 
in  Great  Britain,  and  no  manufacture  has  hitherto  been  ruined  by 
them.  The  British  taxes  which  bear  hardest  on  manufactures  are 
some  duties  upon  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  particularly 
u])on  that  of  raw  silk.  The  revenue  of  the  States  General  and  of 
tho  diflbrcnt  cities,  however,  is  said  to  amount  to  more  than  five 
millions  two  hundred  and  fidy  thousand  i)ounds  sterling;  and  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  cannot  well  be  supposed  to 
amount  to  more  than  a  third  part  of  those  of  Great  Britain, 
they  must,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  be  much  more  heavily 
taxed. 

After  all  the  proper  subjects  of  taxation  have  been  exhausted,  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  State  still  continue  to  require  new  taxes,  they 
must  be  imposed  upon  improper  ones.  The  taxes  upon  tlie  neces- 
saries of  life,  therefore,  may  be  no  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  of 
that  republic,  which,  in  order  to  acquire  and  to  maintain  its  inde- 
l>endcncy,  has,  in  spite  of  its  great  frugality,  been  involved  in  such 
expensive  wars  as  have  obliged  it  to  contract  great  debts.  The 
singular  countries  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  besides,  require  a  con- 
siderable expense  even  to  preserve  their  existence,  or  to  prevent 
their  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  which  must  have  contributed 
to  increase  considerably  the  load  of  taxes  in  those  two  provinces. 
Tlic  republican  form  of  government  seems  to  be  the  principal 
support  of  the  present  grandeur  of  Holland.  Tlie  owners  of  great 
capitals,  the  great  mercantile  families,  have  generally  either  somo 
direct  share  or  some  indirect  influence  in  the  administration  of  that 
government.  For  the  sake  of  the  respect  and  authority  which  tliey 
derive  from  this  situation,  they  are  willing  to  live  in  a  country 
where  their  capital,  if  they  employ  it  themselves,  will  bring  them 
less  profit,  and  if  they  lend  it  to  another,  less  interest ;  and  whero 
the  very  moderate  revenue  which  they  can  draw  from  it  will  pur- 
chase less  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  residence  of  such  wealthy  people  neces- 
sarily keeps  alive,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  a  certain  degree  of 
industry  in  the  country.  Any  public  calamity  which  should 
destroy  the  republican  form  of  government,  which  should  throw  the 
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whole  administratiou  into  the  hands  of  nobles  and  of  soldiers^  which 
should  annihilate  altogether  the  importance  of  those  wealUiy 
merchants^  would  soon  render  it  disagreeable  to  them  to  live  in  a 
country  where  they  were  no  longer  likely  to  be  much  respected. 
They  would  remove  both  their  residence  and  their  capital  to  somo 
other  country^  and  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Holland  would 
soon  follow  the  capitals  which  supported  them. 


CHAPTER   III. 

OF   PUBLIC    DKBTS. 

IN  that  rude  state  of  society  which  precedes  the  extension  of 
commerce  and  the  improvement  of  manufactures^  when  those 
expensive  luxuries  which  commerce  and  manufactures  can  alone 
introduce  are  altogether  unknown,  the  person  who  possesses  a  large 
revenue,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  Tliird  Book  of  this 
Inquiry,  can  spend  or  enjoy  that  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  by 
maintaining  nearly  as  many  people  as  it  can  maintain.  A  large 
revenue  may  at  all  times  be  said  to  consist  in  the  command  of  a 
largo  quantity  of  the  neeessiirios  of  life.  In  that  rude  state  of 
things,  it  is  commonly  paid  in  a  large  quantity  of  those  necessaries, 
in  tlie  materials  of  plain  food  and  coarse  clothing,  in  corn  and  cattle, 
in  wool  and  raw  hides.  When  neither  commerce  nor  manufactures 
furnish  anything  for  which  the  owner  can  exchange  the  greater 
part  of  those  materials  which  are  over  and  above  his  own  consump- 
tion, he  can  do  nothing  with  the  surplus  but  feed  and  clothe  nearly 
as  many  people  as  it  will  feed  and  clothe.  A  hospitality  in  which 
there  is  no  luxury,  and  a  liberality  in  which  there  is  no  ostentation, 
occasion,  in  this  situation  of  things,  the  principal  expenses  of  the 
rich  and  the  great.  But  these,  I  have  likewise  endeavoui*ed  to 
show  in  the  same  book,  arc  expenses  by  which  [)cople  arc  not  very 
apt  to  ruin  themselves.  There  is  not,  j)crhaps,  any  selfish  pleasure 
so  frivolous,  of  which  the  pursuit  has  not  sometimes  ruined  even 
sensible  men.  A  passion  for  cock-fighting  has  ruined  many.  But 
the  instances,  I  believe,  are  not  very  numerous  of  i)eople  who  havo 
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been  ruined  by  a  hospitality  or  liberality  of  this  kind,  though  tho 
hospitality  of  luxury  and  the  liberality  of  ostentation  have  ruined 
many.  Among  our  feudal  ancestors^  the  long  time  during  which 
estates  used  to  continue  in  the  same  family^  sufficiently  demonstrates 
the  general  disposition  of  people  to  live  within  their  income. 
Though  the  rustic  hospitality,  constantly  exercised  by  the  great 
landholder,  may  not,  to  us  in  the  present  times,  seem  consistent 
with  that  order,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  inseparably  con- 
nected with  good  economy,  yet  we  must  certainly  allow  them  to 
have  been  at  least  so  far  frugal  as  not  commonly  to  have  spent 
their  whole  income.  A  part  of  their  wool  and  raw  hides  they  had 
generally  an  opportunity  of  selling  for  money.  Some  part  of  this 
money,  perhaps,  they  spent  in  purchasing  the  few  objects  of  vanity 
and  luxur}^  with  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  could  furnish 
them ;  but  some  part  of  it  they  seem  commonly  to  have  hoarded. 
Thry  could  not  well,  indeed,  do  anything  else  but  hoard  whatever 
money  they  saved.  To  trade  was  disgraceful  to  a  gentleman,  and 
to  lend  money  at  interest,  which  at  that  time  was  considered  as 
usury  and  prohibited  by  law,  would  have  been  still  more  so.  In 
those  times  of  violence  and  disorder,  besides,  it  was  convenient  to 
have  a  hoard  of  money  at  hand,  that,  in  case  they  should  l>c  driven 
from  their  own  home,  they  might  have  something  of  known  value 
to  carry  with  them  to  some  place  of  safety.  The  same  violence, 
which  made  it  convenient  to  hoard,  made  it  equally  convenient  to 
conceal  the  hoard.  The  frequency  of  treasure-trove,  or  of  treasnre 
found  of  which  no  owner  was  known,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
frequency  in  those  times  both  of  hoarding  and  of  concealing  the 
hoard.  Treasure-trove  was  then  considered  as  an  important  branch 
of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign.  All  the  treasure-trove  of  the 
kingdom  would  scarce  perhaps  in  the  present  times  make  an 
important  branch  of  the  revenue  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  good 
estate. 

The  same  disposition  to  save  and  to  hoard  prevailed  in  the 
sovereign  as  well  as  in  the  subjects.  Among  nations  to  whom 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  little  known,  the  sovereign,  it 
has  already  been  observed  in  the  Fourth  Book,  is  in  a  situation 
which  naturally  disposes  him  to  the  parsimony  requisite  for  accu- 
mulation. In  that  situation,  the  expense  even  of  a  sovereign 
cannot  Ik3  directed  by  that  vanity  which  delights  in  the  gaudy 
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finery  of  a  court.  The  ignorance  of  the  times  affords  but  few  of 
the  trinkets  in  which  that  finery  consists.  Standing  armies  are  not 
then  necessary^  so  that  the  expense  even  of  a  sovereign,  like  that  of 
any  other  gi*eat  lord^  can  be  employed  in  scarce  anything  but 
bounty  to  his  tenants  and  hospitality  to  his  retainers.  But  bounty 
and  hospitality  very  seldom  lead  to  extravagance,  though  vanity 
almost  always  does.  All  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Europe^  accord- 
ingly^ it  has  already  been  observed^  had  treasures.  Every  Tartar 
chief  in  the  present  times  is  said  to  have  one. 

In  a  commercial  country  abounding  with  every  sort  of  expensive 
luxury^  the  sovereign,  in  the  same  manner  as  almost  all  the  great 
proprietors  in  his  dominions,  naturally  spends  a  great  part  of  his 
revenue  in  purchasing  those  luxuries.     His  own  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries   supply   him   abundantly   with    all    the    costly 
trinkets  which  compose  the  splendid  but   insignificant  pageantry 
of  a  court.     For  the  sake  of  an  inferior  pageantry  of  the  same  kind, 
his  nobles  dismiss  their  retainers,  make  their  tenants  indc[)endcnt, 
and  become  gradually  themselves  as  insignificant  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  weallhy  burghers  in  his  dominions.     The  same  frivolous 
passions,  which  influence  their  conduct,  influence  his.     How  can 
it  be  supposed  that  he  should  be  the  only  rich  man  in  his  dominions 
who  is  insensible  to  pleasures  of  this  kind  ?     If  he  does  not,  what 
he  is  very  likely  to  do,  spend  upon  those  pleasures  so  great  a  part 
of  his  revenue  as  to  debilitate  very  much  the  defensive  power  of 
the  State,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  he  should  not  spend  upon 
them  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  over  and  above  what  is  neccsbiiry 
for  sup|X)rting  that  defensive  ix)wer.    His  ordinary  expense  becomes 
e(|ua]  to  his  ordinary  rcv(Miuo,  and  it  is  well  if  it  docs  not  fre'<[ucntly 
exceed  it.     The  aniiissing  of  treasure  can   no  longer  be  ex|>ected, 
and,  when  extraordinary  exigencies  require  extraordinary  expenses, 
he  must  necessarily  call  upon  his  subjects  for  an  extraordinary  aid. 
The  present  and  the  late  King  of  Prussia  are  the  only  great  princes 
of  Europe  who,  since  the  death  of  Henry  IV  of  Prance  in  1610,  are 
supposed  to  have  amassed  any  considerable  treasure.    The  pai*siniony 
which  leads  to    accumulation  hjis  become   almost  as    rare  in    re- 
publican as  in   monarchical  governments.     The   Itidian  republics, 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  are  all   in  debt.     The 
canton  of  Benie  is  the  single  republic  in  Europe  which  has  amassoil 
any  considerable  trciisure.     The  other  Swiss   republics  have  not. 
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Tlic  taste  for  some  sort  of  pageantry,  for  splendid  buildings,  at 
least,  and  other  public  ornaments,  frequently  prevails  as  much  in 
the  apparently  sober  senate-house  of  a  little  republic  as  in  the 
dissipatccl  coui*t  of  the  greatest  king. 

The  want  of  parsimony  in  time  of  peace,  imposes  the  necessity  of 
contracting  debt  in  time  of  war.  When  war  comes,  there  is  no 
money  in  the  treasury  but  what  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
ordinary  expense  of  the  peace  establishment.  In  war,  an  establish- 
ment of  three  or  four  times  tliat  expense  l)ecome8  necessary  for  the 
(k'fenoe  of  the  State,  and  consequently  a  revenue  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  the  peace  revenue.  Supposing  that  the  sove- 
reign should  have,  wimt  he  senrcc  ever  has,  the  immediate  means  of 
augmenting  his  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  his 
expense,  yet  still  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  from  which  this  increase 
of  revenue  must  be  drawn,  will  not  begin  to  come  into  the  treasury 
till  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  months  after  they  are  imix)sed.  But  the 
moment  in  which  war  begins,  or  rather  the  moment  in  which  it 
appears  likely  to  begin,  the  army  must  be  augmented,  the  fleet 
must  be  fitted  out,  the  garrisoned  towns  must  be  put  into  a  posture 
of  defence ;  that  army,  that  fleet,  those  garrisoned  towns  must  1x5 
furnished  wiih  arms,  annnunition,  and  provisions.  An  immc<lialc 
and  great  expense  must  be  incurred  in  that  moment  of  immediate 
danger,  which  will  not  wait  for  the  gradual  and  slow  returns  of  the 
new  taxes.  In  this  exigency.  Government  can  have  no  other 
resource  but  in  borrowing. 

The  same  commercial  state  of  society  which,  by  the  operation  of 
moral  causes,  brings  Qovernment  in  this  manner  into  the  necessity 
of  lK)rrowing,  produces  in  the  subjects  both  an  ability  and  an 
inclination  to  lend.  If  it  commonly  brings  along  with  it  the 
necessity  of  borrowing,  it  likewise  brings  along  with  it  the  facility 
of  doing  so. 

A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and  manufacturers,  neces- 
sarily abounds  with  a  set  of  people  through  whose  hands  not  only 
their  own  capitals,  but  the  capitals  of  all  those  who  either  lend  their 
money  or  trust  them  with  goods,  pass  as  frequently,  or  more 
frequently,  than  the  revenue  of  a  private  man,  who,  without  trade 
or  business,  lives  upon  his  income,  passes  through  his  hands.  The 
revenue  of  such  a  man  can  regularly  pass  through  his  hands  only 
once  in  a  year.     But  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  and  credit  of 
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a  merchaDt,  who  deals  id  a  trade  of  which  the  returns  are  very 
qaiek,  may  sometimes  pass  through  his  hands  two,  three,  or  four 
times  in  a  year.  A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, therefore,  necessarily  abounds  with  a  set  of  people  who 
have  it  at  all  times  in  their  power  to  advance^  if  they  choose  to  do 
80^  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  Government.  Hence  the  ability 
in  tiie  subjects  of  a  commercial  state  to  lend. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  can  seldom  flourish  long  in  any 
state  which  does  not  enjoy  a  regular  administration  of  justice^  in 
which  the  people  do  not  feel  themselves  secure  in  the  possession  of 
their  property,  in  which  the  faith  of  contracts  is  not  supi)ortcil  by 
law,  and  in  which  the  authority  of  the  state  is  not  8up|M)8ed  to  be 
regularly  employed  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  debts  from  all  those 
who  are  able  to  pay.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  in  shorty  can 
seldom  flourish  in  any  state  in  which  there  is  not  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  government.  The  same  confidence 
which  disposes  great  merchants  and  manufacturers,  upon  ordinary 
occasions,  to  trust  their  property  to  the  protection  of  a  particular 
government,  disjmses  them,  u)>on  extniordinary  occasions,  to  trust 
that  government  with  the  use  of  their  property.  By  lending  money 
to  government,  they  do  not  even  for  a  moment  diminish  their  ability 
to  carry  on  their  trade  and  manufactures ;  on  the  contrary,  they  com- 
monly augment  it.  The  necessities  of  the  state  render  government 
ui)on  most  occasions  willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  the  lender.  The  security  which  it  grants  to  the  original 
creditor,  is  made  transferable  to  any  other  creditor,  and,  from  the 
universal  confiJence  in  the  justice  of  the  state,  generally  sells  in  the 
market  for  more  than  was  originally  paid  for  it.  The  merchant  or 
moneyed  man  makes  money  by  lending  money  to  government,  and, 
instead  of  diminishing,  increases  his  trading  capital.  He  generally 
considers  it  as  a  favour,  therefore,  when  the  administration  admits 
him  to  a  share  in  the  first  subscription  for  a  new  loan.  Hence  the 
inclination  or  willingness  in  the  subjects  of  a  commercial  state  to 
lend. 

The  government  of  such  a  state  is  very  apt  to  repose  itself  upon 
this  ability  and  willingness  of  its  subjects  to  lend  it  their  money  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  It  foresees  the  facility  of  borrowing,  and 
therefore  dispenses  itself  from  the  duty  of  saving. 

In  a  nule  state  of  society  there  are  no  great  mercantile  or  manu- 
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faciiiring^  capitnls.  The  iiulividtinls  who  hoard  whatever  money 
they  can  save,  and  who  conceal  their  hoards  do  so  from  a  distrust 
of  the  justice  of  government^  from  a  fear  that  if  it  was  known  that 
they  had  a  hoards  and  where  that  hoard  was  to  be  found,  they 
would  quickly  be  plundered.  In  such  a  state  of  things  few  people 
would  be  able,  and  noliody  would  be  willing,  to  lend  their  money  to 
Government  on  extraordinary  exigencies.  The  sovereign  feels  that 
he  must  provide  for  such  exigencies  by  saving,  because  he  foresees 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  borrowing.  This  foresight  increases 
still  further  his  natural  disposition  to  save. 

The  progress  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at  present  oppress, 
and  will  in  the  long-run  probably  ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of 
Europe,  has  been  pretty  uniform.  Nations,  like  private  men,  have 
generally  begun  to  borrow  upon  what  may  be  called  personal 
credit,  without  assigning  or  mortgaging  any  particular  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt;  and  when  this  resource  has  failed  them,  they 
have  gone  on  to  borrow  u^x)!!  assignments  or  mortgages  of  par- 
ticular funds. 

What  is  (»allcd  the  uii funded  debt  of  Great  I^ritain,  is  con- 
tracted in  the  former  of  those  two  ways.  It  consists  partly  in  a 
debt  which  bears,  or  is  supposed  to  bear,  no  interest,  and  which 
resembles  the  debts  that  a  private  man  contracts  upon  account; 
and  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears  interest,  and  which  resembles 
what  a  private  man  contracts  upon  his  bill  or  promissory  note. 
The  debts  which  are  due  either  for  extraonlinary  services,  or  for 
services  either  not  provided  for,  or  not  paid  at  the  time  when  they 
are  performed — part  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
ordnance,  the  arrears  of  subsidies  to  foreign  princes,  those  of 
seamen's  wages,  &c. — usually  constitute  a  debt  of  the  first  kind; 
Navy  and  Exchequer  bills,  which  are  issued  sometimes  in  payment 
of  a  part  of  such  debts  and  sometimes  for  other  purposes,  constitute 
a  debt  of  the  second  kind ;  Exchequer  bills  bearing  interest  from 
the  day  on  which  they  are  issued,  and  navy  bills  six  months  after 
they  are  issued.  The  Bank  of  England,  either  by  voluntarily 
discounting  those  bills  at  their  current  value,  or  by  agreeing  with 
Government  for  certain  considerations  to  circulate  Exchequer  bills^ 
that  is,  to  receive  them  at  par,  paying  the  interest  which  happens 
to  be  due  upon  them,  keeps  up  their  value  and  facilitates  their 
circulation,  and  thereby  frequently  enables  Government  to  contract 
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a  very  large  debt  of  this  kind.  Tn  France^  wliore  there  is  no  bank, 
the  State  bills  {billeU  d*itaty^  have  sometimes  sold  at  sixty  and 
seventy  per  cent,  discount.  During  the  great  re-coinage  in  King 
William's  time^  when  the  Bank  of  England  thought  proper  to  put 
a  stop  to  its  usual  transactions^  Exchequer  bills  and  tallies  are  said 
to  have  sold  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  per  cent,  discount;  owing 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  supposed  instability  of  the  new  Oovemment 
established  by  the  Revolution,  but  partly  too  to  the  want  of  the 
support  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

When  this  resource  is  exhausted,  and  it  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  raise  money,  to  assign  or  mortgage  some  particular  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  Government  has 
upon  different  occasions  done  this  in  two  different  ways.  Some- 
times it  has  made  this  assignment  or  mortgage  for  a  short  period  of 
time  only,  a  year,  or  a  few  years,  for  example;  and  sometimes  for 
perpetuity.  In  the  one  case,  the  fund  was  supposed  sufficient  to 
pay,  within  the  limited  time,  both  principal  and  interest  of  the 
money  borrowed;  in  the  other,  it  was  supposed  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity  equivalent  to  the  interest, 
Oovemment  being  at  liberty  to  redeem  at  any  time  this  annuity, 
upon  paying  back  the  principal  sum  borrowed.  When  money  was 
raised  in  the  one  way,  it  was  said  to  be  raised  by  anticipation  ; 
when  in  the  other,  by  perpetual  funding,  or,  more  shortly,  by 
funding. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  annual  land  and  malt  taxes  are  regularly 
anticipated  every  year,  by  virtue  of  a  borrowing  clause  constantly 
inserted  into  the  Acts  whieli  imi)osc  them.  The  Bank  of  Engliwul 
generally  advances  at  an  interest,  which  since  the  llevolution  has 
varied  from  eight  to  three  per  cent.,  the  sums  for  which  those  taxes 
are  granted,  and  receives  payment  as  their  prodiice  gradually  comes 
in.  If  ilicre  is  a  deficiency,  which  there  always  is,  it  is  provideil 
for  in  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  only  considerable 
branch  of  the  public  revenue  which  yet  remains  unmortgaged  is 
thus  regulariy  spent  before  it  comes  in.  Like  an  improvident 
spendthrift,  whose  pressing  occasions  will  not  allow  him  to  wait  for 
the  regular  payment  of  his  revenue,  the  State  is  in  the  constant 
practice  of  borrowing  of  its  own  factors  and  agents,  and  of  paying 
interest  for  the  use  of  its  own  money. 

*  Hcu  Kxaiiien  ilen  Hefleiions  PoIiti(|)iC8  sur  Ich  Fiiiancos. 
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In  tlic  roign  of  King  William,  and  during  a  grcsit  part  of  that  of 
Queen  Anne,  before  we  had  beeome  so  familiar  as  we  are  now  with 
the  practice  of  perpetual  funding,  the  greater  part  of  the  new  taxes 
were  imposed  but  for  a  short  period  of  time  (for  four,  five,  six,  or 
seven  years  only),  and  a  great  part  of  the  grants  of  every  year  con- 
sisted in  loans  upon  anticipations  of  the  produce  of  those  taxes.  The 
produce  being  frequently  insufRcient  for  paying  within  the  limited 
term  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  money  borrowed,  deficiencies 
arose,  to  make  gotxl  which  it  became  necessary  to  prolong  the  terra. 
In  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  III,  c.  20,  the  deficiencies  of 
several  taxes  were  charged  upon  what  was  then  called  the  ist 
general  mortgage  or  fund,  consisting  of  a  prolongation  to  the  ist 
of  August,  1706,  of  several  difierent  taxes,  which  would  have 
expired  within  a  shorter  term,  and  of  which  the  produce  was  accu- 
mulated into  one  general  fund.  The  deficiencies  charged  upon  this 
prolonged  term  amounted  to  j€*5,  160,459  14*.  ()\d. 

In  1701,  those  duties,  with  some  others,  were  still  further  pro- 
longed for  the  like  purposes  till  the  ist  of  August,  1710,  and 
were  called  the  second  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  deficiencies 
charged  upon  it  amounted  to  *3^a,o55,999  7*.  1 1  \d. 

In  1 707,  those  duties  were  still  furUier  prolonged,  as  a  fund  for 
new  loans,  to  the  ist  of  August,  171 2,  and  were  called  the  third 
general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum  borrowed  upon  it  was 
.5^983,254  II*.  9frf. 

In  1708^  those  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  subsidy  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  of  which  one  moiety  only  was  made  a  part  of  this 
fund,  and  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  linen,  which  had 
been  taken  ofl*  by  the  articles  of  union)  still  further  continued,  as  a 
fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  ist  of  August,  17 14,  and  were  called 
the  fourth  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum  borrowed  upon  it 
was  jf*925,i76  9*.  2\d. 

In  1 709,  those  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  subsidy  of  tonnage 
and  i)oundage,  which  was  now  left  out  of  this  fund  altogether)  still 
further  continued  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  ist  of  August,  17 16, 
and  were  called  the  fifth  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum 
borrowed  u|K)n  it  was  ..^922,029  6*.  od. 

In  1710,  those  duties  were  again  prolonged  to  the  1st  of  August, 
1720,  and  were  called  the  sixth  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The 
sum  borrowed  upon  it  was  ^€^1,296,552  9*.  i  i|^. 
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In  1711^  the  same  duties  (which  at  this  time  were  thus  subject 
to  four  different  anticipations)  together  with  several  otliers  were 
continued  for  ever,  and  made  a  fnnd  for  paying  the  interest  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  which  had  that  year  advanced  to  Oovern- 
ment,  for  paying  debts  and  making  good  deficiencies,  the  sum  of 
^9>^n»9^1  '5^*  4^^* »  ^'^^  greatest  loan  wliich  at  that  time  liad 
ever  been  made. 

Before  this  period,  tlie  principal,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe^  the  only  taxes  which  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt 
had  been  imposed  for  perpetuity,  were  those  for  paying  the  interej»t 
of  the  money  which  had  been  advanced  to  Qovemment  by  the  Dank 
and  East  India  Company,  and  of  what  it  was  expected  would  be 
advanced,  but  which  was  never  advanced,  by  a  projected  land-bank. 
The  Bank  fund  at  this  time  amounted  to  ^3^3,375,027  1 7*.  \o\(l.,  for 
which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  interest  of  ^^206,501  \y,  ^d.  The 
East  India  fund  amounted  to  j6'3,200,cxx),  for  which  was  paid  an 
annuity  or  interest  of  j^  160,000;  the  Bank  fund  being  at  six  per 
cent.,  the  East  India  ftmd  at  five  per  cent,  interest. 

I^  *7'5i  l^y  the  first  of  George  I,  c.  12,  the  difleront  tsixes  which 
had  been  mortgaged  for  paying  the  Bank  annuity,  together  with 
several  others  which  by  this  Act  were  likewise  rendered  |)erpetual^ 
were  accumulated  into  one  common  fund,  called  '  Tlie  Aggregate 
Fund,'  which  was  chargwl,  not  only  with  the  payments  of  the  Bank 
annuity,  but  with  several  other  annuities  and  burdens  of  dillerent 
kinds.  This  fund  was  afterwards  augmented  by  the  third  of 
George  I,  c.  8,  and  by  the  fifth  of  George  I,  c.  3,  and  the  different 
duties  which  were  then  added  to  it  were  likewise  rendered  pcri>etual. 

In  17*7*  ^^y  the  third  of  Cicorgo  I,  c.  7,  sovcnil  other  taxes  were 
rendered  perpetual,  and  accumulated  into  another  common  fund, 
called  *The  General  Fund,'  for  the  payment  of  certain  annuities, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  ^^^724,849  6jr.  io.]f/. 

In  consequence  of  those  different  Acts,  the  greater  part  of  the 
taxes  which  before  had  been  anticipated  only  for  a  short  term  of 
years,  were  rendered  peq)etual  as  a  fund  for  paying,  not  the  capital, 
but  the  interest  only,  of  the  money  which  had  been  borrowed  upon 
them  by  different  successive  anticipations. 

Had  money  never  been  raised  but  by  anticipation,  the  course  of 
a  few  years  would  have  liberated  the  public  revenue,  without  any 
other  attention  of  Government  besides  that  of  not  overloading  the 
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fuml  by  cliarging  it  with  more  debt  than  it  could  pay  within  the 
limited  term,  and  of  not  anticipating  a  second  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  first  anticipation.  But  the  greater  part  of  Euro- 
pean Governments  have  been  incapable  of  those  attentions.  Tliey 
have  fre^juently  overloaded  the  fund  even  upon  the  first  anticipa- 
tion ;  and  when  this  happened  not  to  be  the  case,  they  have 
generally  taken  care  to  overload  it,  by  anticipating  a  second  and  a 
third  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  anticipation.  The  fund 
becoming  in  this  manner  altogether  insuflicient  for  paying  both 
principal  and  interest  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  it,  it  became 
necessary  to  charge  it  witli  the  interest  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity 
equal  to  the  interest,  and  such  unprovident  anticipations  necessarily 
gave  birth  to  the  more  ruinous  practice  of  perpetual  funding.  But 
though  this  practice  necessarily  puts  off  the  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue  from  a  fixed  period  to  one  so  indefinite  that  it  is  not  very 
likely  ever  to  arrive,  yet  as  a  greater  sum  can  in  all  cases  be  raised 
by  this  new  practice  than  by  the  old  one  of  anticipations,  the 
former,  when  men  have  once  bc»come  familiar  with  it,  has  in  Uie 
great  exigencies  of  the  State  been  universally  preferred  to  the  latter. 
To  relieve  the  present  exigency  is  always  the  object  which  princi- 
j^ally  interests  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  Tlie  future  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  they 
leave  to  the  care  of  posterity.* 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  market  rate  of  interest  had 
fallen  from  six  to  five  per  cent.,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  reign 
five  per  cent,  was  declared  to  be  the  highest  rate  which  could  law- 
fully be  taken  for  money  borrowed  upon  private  security.  Soon 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  temporary  taxes  of  Great  Britain  had 
be<»n  rcndeiwl  i>er])etual,  and  distributed  into  the  Aggregate,  SouUi 
Sea,  and  General  Funds,  the  creditors  of  the  public,  like  those  of 
private  persons,  were  induced  to  accept  of  five  per  cent,  for  the 
interest  of  their  money,  which  occasioned  a  saving  of  one  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  greater  part  of  the  debts  which  Imd 
been  thus  funded  for  perpetuity,  or  of  one-sixth  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  annuities  which  were  paid  out  of  the  three  great  funds  above 
mentioned.  This  having  left  a  considerable  surplus  in  tlie  produce 
of  the  different  taxes,  which   had    been  accumulated  into  thoee 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  procen      ap  to  the  middle  of  the  Continental  war, 
by  which  the  public  debt  was  aconmulated,      leo  GreUier's  Hist,  of  the  National  Debt, 
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funds,  over  and  above  what  was  necessary  for  paying  the  annuities 
which  were  now  charged  upon  them,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Sinking  Fund.  In  171 7,  it  amounted  to 
•^3^3>434  7**  7i^-  ^"  *7^7»  ^^  interest  of  the  greater  part  of  tlio 
public  debts  was  still  further  reduced  to  four  per  cent.;  and  in 
'753  ^^^  '757>  ^  three  and  a  half  and  three  per  cent.;  which 
reductions  still  further  augmented  the  sinking  fund. 

A  sinking  fund,  though  instituted  for  the  payment  of  old, 
facilitates  very  much  the  contracting  of  new  debts.  It  is  a  sub- 
sidiary ftmd  always  at  hand  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any  other 
doubtful  fund,  upon  which  money  is  pro}X)scd  to  be  raised  in  any 
exigency  of  the  State.  Whether  the  sinking  fund  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  more  frequently  applied  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of 
those  two  purposes,  will  sufficiently  appear  by-and-by. 

Besides  those  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by  anticipations  and  by 
perpetual  funding,  there  are  two  other  methods,  which  hold  a  sort 
of  middle  place  between  them.  These  are,  that  of  borrowing  upon 
annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities 
for  lives. 

During  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  large  sums 
were  frequently  borrowed  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  which 
were  sometimes  longer  and  sometimes  shorter.  In  1693,  an  Act  was 
passed  for  borrowing  one  million  upon  an  annuity  of  fourteen  i>cr 
cent.,  or  of  j^i40,ooo  a  year  for  sixtoeu  years.  In  1691 ,  an  Act  was 
passed  for  borrowing  a  million  upon  annuities  for  lives,  upon  terms 
which  in  the  present  times  would  appear  very  a<lvanlagcous.  But 
the  subscription  was  not  filled  up.  In  the  following  year  the 
deficiency  was  made  good  by  borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives  at 
fourteen  per  cent.,  or  at  little  more  than  seven  years'  purchase.  In 
1695,  the  persons  who  had  purchased  those  annuities  were  allowed 
to  exchange  them  for  others  of  ninety-six  years,  upon  paying  into 
the  Exchequer  sixty-three  pounds  in  the  hundred;  that  is,  the 
difference  between  fourteen  per  cent,  for  life,  and  fourteen  per  cent, 
for  ninety-six  years,  was  sold  for  sixty-three  pounds,  or  for  four 
and  a  half  years'  purchase.  Such  was  the  supposed  instability  of 
Government,  that  even  these  terms  procured  few  ])urchasers.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  money  was  \\\^\\  diflerent  occasions  lx)r- 
rowed  both  upon  annuities  for  lives  and  upon  annuities  for  terms 
of  thirty-two,  of  eighty-nine,  of  iiinety-ei«^lit,  luitl  of  ninety-nine 
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years.  In  1719,  tlio  proprioU>rs  of  ilic  anmiilios  for  tliirty-two 
years  were  induced  to  accept  in  lieu  of  them  South-Sea  stock  to  the 
amount  of  eleven  and  a  half  years'  purchase  of  the  annuities, 
together  with  an  additional  quantity  of  stock  equal  to  the  arrears 
which  happened  then  to  be  due  upon  them.  In  1720,  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  annuities  for  terms  of  years  both  long  and  short 
were  subscribed  into  the  same  fund.  The  long  annuities  at  that 
time  amounted  to  £666 fi2 1  8*.  3  Jrf.  a  year.  On  the  5th  of  January^ 
1775^  the  remainder  of  them,  or  what  was  not  subscribed  at  that 
time,  amounted  only  to  £\^6,^^^  1  is,  id. 

During  the  two  wars  which  begun  in  1739  and  in  1755,  little 
money  was  borrowed  either  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  or 
u|>on  those  for  lives.  An  annuity  for  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine 
years,  however,  is  worth  nearly  as  much  money  as  a  perpetuity, 
and  should,  therefore,  one  might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing 
nearly  as  much.  Ihit  those  who,  in  order  to  make  family  pettle- 
ments,  and  to  provide  for  remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public 
stocks,  would  not  care  to  purchase  into  one  of  which  the  value  was 
continually  diminishing;  and  such  people  make  a  very  considerable 
proportion  both  of  the  proprietors  and  purchasers  of  stock.  An 
annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years,  therefore,  though  its  intrinsic 
value  may  be  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  a  perpetual  annuity, 
will  not  find  nearly  the  same  number  of  purchasers.  The  sub- 
scribers to  a  new  loan,  who  mean  generally  to  sell  their  subscription 
as  soon  as  jmssiblc,  prefer  greatly  a  i>crpelual  annuity  re^lccmable  by 
Parliament,  to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years  of 
only  equal  amount.  The  value  of  the  former  may  be  supposed 
always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same;  and  it  makes,  therefore, 
a  more  convenient  transferable  stock  than  the  latter. 

During  the  two  last-mentioned  wars,  annuities,  either  for  terms 
of  years  or  for  lives,  were  seldom  granted  but  as  premiums  to  the 
subscribers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  above  the  redeemable  annuity 
or  interest  upon  the  credit  of  which  the  loan  was  stipposed  to  be 
ma<le.  They  were  grant<»d,  not  as  the  proper  fund  upon  which  the 
money  was  borrowed,  but  as  an  additional  encouragement  to  the 
lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occasionally  been  granted  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways :  either  upon  separate  lives  or  upon  lots  of  lives,  which 
in  French  are  called  Tontines,  from  the  name  of  their  inventor. 
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When  annuities  are  granted  upon  separate  lives,  the  death  of  every 
individual  annuitant  disburthens  the  public  revenue  so  far  as  it  was 
affected  by  his  annuity.  When  annuities  are  granted  upon  tontines, 
the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  does  not  commence  till  the 
death  of  all  the  annuitants  comprehended  in  one  lot,  which  may 
sometimes  consist  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  of  whom  the  sur- 
vivors succeed  to  the  annuities  of  all  those  who  die  before  them,  the 
last  survivor  succeeding  to  the  annuities  of  the  whole  lot.  Upon  the 
same  revenue  more  money  can  always  be  raised  by  tontines  than  by 
annuities  for  separate  lives.  An  annuity,  with  a  right  of  survivor- 
ship, is  really  worth  more  than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  separate  life, 
and  from  the  confidence  which  every  man  naturally  has  in  his  own 
good  fortune,  the  principle  upon  which  is  founded  the  success  of  all 
lotteries,  such  an  annuity  generally  sells  for  something  more  tliau 
it  is  worth.  In  countries  where  it  is  usual  for  Oovemment  to  raise 
money  by  granting  annuities,  tontines  are  upon  this  account  gene- 
rally preferred  to  annuities  for  separate  lives.  The  expedient  which 
will  raise  most  money,  is  almost  always  preferred  to  that  which  is 
likely  to  bring  about  in  the  speediest  munncr  the  lilKMiiiion  of  the 
public  revenue. 

In  France,  a  much  greater  projiortion  of  the  public  debts  consists 
in  annuities  for  lives  than  in  England.  According  to  a  memoir 
presented  by  the  Parliament  of  Bourdeaiix  to  the  King  in  1764,  the 
whole  pu1>lic  debt  of  France  is  estimated  at  twenty-four  hundreil 
millions  of  livres ;  of  which  the  capital  for  which  annuities  for  lives 
has  been  granted,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  three  hundred  millions, 
the  eighth  part  of  the  whole  public  debt.  The  annuities  themselves 
are  computed  lo  amount  to  thirty  millions  a  year,  the  fourth  part 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  the  supposed  interest  of  that 
whole  debt.  These  estimations,  I  know  very  well,  are  not  exact, 
but  having  been  presented  by  so  very  respectable  a  body  as  ai)proxi- 
mations  to  the  tnith,  they  may,  I  apprehend,  be  considered  Jis  such. 
It  is  not  the  different  degrees  of  anxiety  in  the  two  Governments 
of  France  and  England  for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  occasions  this  diirerence  in  their  respective  modes  of  borrow- 
ing; it  arises  altogether  from  the  different  views  and  interests  of 
the  lenders. 

In  England,  the  seat  of  Government  being  in  the  greatest  mer- 
cantile city  in  the  world,  the  merchants  are  generally  the  people 
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who  advance  money  to  Government.  By  advancing  it,  they  do  not 
mean  to  diminish,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  their  mercantile 
capitals ;  aiid^  unless  they  expected  to  sell  with  some  profit  their 
share  in  the  suhscription  for  a  new  loan,  they  never  would  sub- 
scribe. But  if  by  advancing  their  money  they  were  to  purchase, 
instead  of  perpetual  annuities^  annuities  for  lives  only^  whether 
tlicir  own  or  those  of  other  people,  they  would  not  always  be  so 
likely  to  sell  them  with  a  profit.  Annuities  upon  their  own  lives 
they  would  always  soil  with  loss,  because  no  man  will  give  for  an 
annuity  upon  the  life  of  another,  whose  age  and  state  of  health  are 
nearly  the  same  with  his  own,  the  same  price  which  he  would  give 
for  one  upon  his  own.  An  annuity  upon  the  life  of  a  third  person, 
indeed,  is,  no  doubt,  of  equal  value  to  the  buyer  and  seller,  but  its 
real  value  begins  to  diminish  from  the  moment  it  is  granted,  and 
continues  to  do  so  more  and  more  as  long  as  it  subsists.  It  can 
never,  therefore,  make  so  convenient  a  transferable  stock  as  a  per- 
petual annuity,  of  which  the  real  value  may  be  supposed  always  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same. 

In  France,  the  seat  of  Government  not  being  in  a  great  mercan- 
tile city,  merchants  do  not  make  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  people 
who  ndvinuM*  monry  to  (lovonnnont.  The  people  con<»crncd  in  Mio 
finances,  the  farmers  general,  the  receivers  of  the  taxes  which  are  not 
in  farm,  the  court  bankers,  &c.,  make  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
advance  their  money  in  all  public  exigencies.  Such  people  are  com- 
monly men  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great  wealth,  and  fre<|uently  of 
great  ]iride.  Tliey  are  too  proud  to  marry  their  equals,  and  women  of 
quality  disdain  to  marry  them.  They  frequently  resolve,  therefore, 
to  live  bachelors,  and  having  neither  any  families  of  their  own,  nor 
much  regard  for  those  of  their  relations,  whom  they  arc  not  always 
very  fond  of  acknowledging,  they  desire  only  to  live  in  splendour 
during  their  own  time,  and  are  not  unwilling  that  their  fortune 
should  end  with  themselves.  The  number  of  rich  people,  besides, 
who  arc  either  averse  to  marry,  or  whose  condition  of  life  renders  it 
either  improper  or  inconvenient  for  them  to  do  so,  is  much  greater 
in  France  than  in  England.  To  such  people,  who  have  little  or  no 
care  for  |>osterity,  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  to  exchange 
their  capital  for  a  revenue  which  is  to  last  just  as  long  and  no 
longer  than  they  wish  it  to  do. 

The  ordinary  expense  of  the  greater  part  of  modem  Gbvcrnments 
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in  time  of  peace  being  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  their  ordinary 
revenue,  when  war  comes  they  are  both  unwilling  and  unable  to 
increase  their  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  expense. 
They  are  unwilling,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who,  by  so 
great  and  so  sudden  an  increase  of  taxes,  would  soon  be  disgusted 
with  the  war ;  and  they  are  unable,  from  not  well  knowing  what 
taxes  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  revenue  wanted.     The  faci- 
lity of  borrowing  delivers  thcra  from  Uie  cmburrussmcni  which  this 
fear  and  inability  would  otherwise  occasion.     By  means  of  borrow- 
ing they  are  enabled,  with  a  very  moderate  increase  of  taxes,  to 
rainc  from  ycsir  to  year  money  sullicicnt  for  mrrying  on  the  war, 
and   by   tlie   practice  of  perpetually   funding   they   are  enabled, 
with  the  smallest  possible  increase  of  taxes,  to  raise  annually  the 
largest  possible  sum  of  money.     In  g^eat  empires,  the  people  who 
live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  provinces  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action,  feel  many  of  them  scarce  any  inconveniency  from  the  war, 
but  enjoy,  at  their  ease,  the  amusement  of  reading  in  the  news- 
papers the  exploits  of  their  own  fleets  and  armies.    To  them,  this 
amusement  compensates   the   small   difference   between  the   tixes 
which  they  pay  on  aocount  of  the  war,  and  those  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.     They  are  commonly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  return  of  peace,   which  puts  an  end  to  their 
amusement,  and  to   a  thousand  visionary  hopes  of  conquest  and 
national  glory,  from  a  longer  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  seldom  relieves  them  from  the 
greater  j)art  of  the  taxes  imposed  during  the  war.  These  are 
mortgaged  for  the  interest  of  the  debt  contracted  in  order  to  cany 
it  on.  If,  over  and  above  paying  the  interest  of  the  debt  and 
defraying  the  ordinary  expense  of  Government,  the  old  revenue, 
together  with  the  new  taxes,  produce  some  surplus  revenue,  it  m;iy 
perhaps  be  converted  into  a  sinking  fund  for  paying  off  the  debt. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  tliis  sinking  fund,  even  sup|K)sing  it  should 
be  applied  to  no  other  purpose,  is  generally  altogether  inadequate 
for  paying,  in  the  course  of  any  period  during  which  it  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  peace  should  continue,  the  whole  debt  con- 
tracted during  the  war;  and,  in  the  second  place,  this  fund  is 
almost  always  applied  to  other  purposes. 

The  new  bixcs  were  imposed  for  the  sole  puq>osc  of  paying  the 
interest  of  the  money  borroweil  upon  them.     If  they  produce  more, 
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it  is  gcncmlly  something  wliich  was  neither  intended  nor  expected, 
and  is  therefore  seldom  very  considerable.  Sinking  funds  have 
generally  arisen,  not  so  much  from  any  surplus  of  the  taxes  which 
was  over  and  above  what  was  necessary  for  paying  the  interest  or 
annuity  originally  charged  upon  them^  as  from  a  subsequent  reduc- 
tion of  that  interest.  That  of  Holland  in  1655^  and  that  of  the 
ecclesiastical  State  in  1685^  were  both  formed  in  this  manner. 
Hence  the  usual  insufRciency  of  such  funds. 

During  the  most  profound  peace,  various  events  occur  which 
require  an  extraordinary  expense,  and  Government  finds  it  always 
more  convenient  to  defray  this  expense  by  misapplying  the  sinking 
fund  than  by  imposing  a  new  tax.  Every  new  tax  is  immediately 
felt  more  or  less  by  the  people.  It  occasions  always  some  murmur, 
and  meets  with  some  opposition.  The  more  taxes  may  have  been 
multiplied,  the  higher  they  may  have  been  raised  upon  every  dif- 
ferent subject  of  taxation ;  the  more  loudly  the  people  complain  of 
every  new  tax,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes,  too,  either  to  find  out 
new  subjects  of  taxation,  or  to  raise  much  higher  the  taxes  already 
imposed  upon  the  old.  A  momentary  suspension  of  tiie  payment  of 
debt  is  not  imme<liately  felt  by  the  people,  and  occasions  neither 
murmur  nor  complaint.  To  borrow  of  the  sinking  fund  is  always 
an  obvious  and  easy  expedient  for  getting  out  of  the  present  diffi- 
culty. The  more  the  public  debts  may  have  been  accumulated,  the 
more  necessary  it  may  have  become  to  study  to  reduce  them,  the 
more  dangerous,  the  more  ruinous  it  may  be  to  misapply  any  part 
of  the  sinking  fund ;  the  less  likely  is  the  public  debt  to  be  reduced 
to  any  considerable  degree,  the  more  likely,  the  more  certainly  is  the 
sinking  fund  to  be  misapplied  towards  defraying  all  the  extraordinary 
ex[)cnsos  which  occur  in  time  of  ihmicc.  When  a  nation  is  already 
overburdened  with  taxes,  nothing  but  the  necessities  of  a  new  war, 
nothing  but  either  the  animosity  of  national  veng^eance,  or  the 
anxiety  for  national  security,  can  induce  the  people  to  submit,  with 
tolerable  patience,  to  a  new  tax.  Hence  the  usual  misapplication 
of  the  sinking  fund. 

In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  had  first  recourse  to  the 
ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual  funding,  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  in  time  of  peace  has  never  borne  any  proportion  to  its  accumu- 
lation in  time  of  war.  It  was  in  the  war  which  began  in  1688, 
and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in   1697,  that  the 
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foundation  of  the  [IVesent  enormous  debt   of  Great  Britain  was 
first  laid. 

On  the  3i8t  of  December,  1697,  the  public  debts  of  Great 
Britain,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  j£^2f,5 15,742  13^.  84^/. 
A  great  part  of  those  debts  had  been  contracted  upon  short  antici- 
pations, and  some  part  upon  annuities  for  lives ;  so  that  before  the 
31st  of  December,  1701,  in  less  than  four  years,  there  had  partly 
been  paid  off,  and  partly  reverted  to  the  public,  the  sum  of 
i^5,iai,04i  12*.  ojr/.,  a  greater  reduction  of  the  public  debt  than 
has  ever  since  been  brought  about  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 
The  remaining  debt,  therefore,  amounted  only  to  j^i  6,394,701 
I*,  ^\d. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1 702,  and  which  was  concluded  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  public  debts  were  still  more  accumulated. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  1714,  they  amounted  to  j£:*53,68 1,076 
5«.  6^}^.  Tlie  subscription  into  the  South  Sea  fiind  of  the  short 
and  long  annuities  increased  the  capital  of  the  public  debts,  so  that 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1722,  it  amounted  to  ^€^55,282,978 
\s.  3|J.  The  reduction  of  the  debt  began  in  1723,  and  went  on  so 
slowly  that,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1739,  during  seventeen 
years  of  profound  peace,  the  whole  sum  paid  off  was  no  more  than 
j£%328,354  17^.  ii^rf.,  the  capital  of  the  public  debt  at  that  time 
amounting  to  ,3^46 ,954,6 23  3*.  ^^d. 

The  Spanish  war,  which  began  in  1739,  and  the  French  war 
which  soon  followed  it,  occasioned  a  fin-ther  increase  of  the 
debt,  which,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1748,  after  the  war  had 
been  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  amounted  to 
^^78,293,3 13  \s,  lojf/.  The  most  profound  peace  of  seventeen 
years'  continuance  had  taken  no  more  than  ^€'8,328,354  175.  iif^7. 
from  it.  A  war  of  less  than  nine  years'  continuance  added 
^31,338,689  18*.  6\d.  to  it* 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt  was  reduced,  or  at  least  measures  were  taken  for  re- 
ducing it,  from  four  to  three  per  cent. ;  the  sinking  fund  was 
increased,  and  some  part  of  the  public  debt  was  i)aid  oiP.  In  1755, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  ^£"72, 289,673.     On  the  5th  of  January,  1763, 

*  Sec  .funics  ]*08tleUiwaito'H  lluiUiry  of  the  riihlic  Uevoniio. 
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at  the  conclusiou  of  the  i>cace,  the  funded  debt  amounted  to 
ci*  122,603,336  8*.  2\d.  The  unfunded  debt  has  been  slated  at 
j^'i  3,927,589  2s.  2d.  But  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  war  did 
not  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace ;  so  that  though,  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1764,  the  funded  debt  was  increased  (partly  by  a 
new  loan,  and  partly  by  funding  a  part  of  the  unfunded  debt)  to 
.s^^i 29,586,789  10s,  lid.,  there  still  remained  (according  to  the  very 
well-informed  author  of  the  Considerations  on  the  Trade  and 
Finances  of  Great  Britain^)  an  unfunded  debt  which  was  brought 
to  account  in  that  and  the  following  year,  of  ^€^9,975,0 17  12*.  2|4^. 
In  1764,  therefore,  the  public  debt  of  G^reat  Britain,  funded 
and  unfunded  together,  amounted,  according  to  this  author,  to 
jf*  1 39,5 1 6,807  2*'  4^'«  The  annuities  for  lives,  too,  which  had 
been  granted  as  premiums  to  the  subscribers  to  the  new  loans 
in  1757,  estimated  at  fourteen  years'  purchase,  were  valued  at 
j^47 2,500  ;  and  the  annuities  for  long  terms  of  years,  granted  as 
premiums  likewise,  in  1761  and  1762,  estimated  at  274  years'  pur- 
chase, were  valued  at  j€*6,8 26,875.  During  a  peace  of  about 
seven  years'  continuance,  the  prudent  and  truly  patriot  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Pclham  was  not  able*  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  of  six  mil- 
lions. During  a  war  of  nearly  the  same  continuance,  a  new  debt  of 
more  than  seventy-five  millions  was  contracted. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1775,  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  .3^124,996,086  u.  6\d. ;  the  unfunded,  exclusive  of  a 
large  civil  list  debt,  to  i?4, 150,236  3^.  nld.;  both  together,  to 
.56*129,146,322  5^.  6d.  According  to  this  account,  the  whole  debt 
paid  off  during  eleven  years'  profound  peace  amounted  only  to 
.^'10,415,474  16*.  gld.  Even  this  small  reduction  of  debt,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  all  made  from  the  savings  out  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  State.  Several  extraneous  sums,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  that  ordinary  revenue,  have  contributed  towards  it. 
Amongst  those  we  may  reckon  an  a<1ditional  shilling  in  the  pound 
land-tax  for  three  years ;  the  two  millions  received  irom  the  East 
India  Company,  as  indemnification  for  their  territorial  acquisitions  ; 
and  the  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  received  from  the 
Bank  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter.  To  these  must  be  added 
several  other  sums,  which,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  late  war,  ought 

*  Thin  work  was  nterilied  to  Mr.  George  Orenville,  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
London,  1766. 
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perhaps  to  be  considered  as  deductions  from  the  expenses  of  it. 

The  principal  are — 

£       a.   d. 

The  produce  of  French  pruees  690,449  18     9 

Composition  for  French  prisonera     ..  ..  ..  ..       670,000    o     o 

What  has  been  received  from  the  sale  of  the  ceded  islands  . .         95i5oo    o     o 

Total  ^i*455>949  i^     9 

If  we  add  to  this  sum  the  balance  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  and 
Mr.  Calcraft's  accounts,  and  other  army  savings  of  the  same  kind, 
together  with  what  has  been  received  from  the  Bank,  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  additional  shilling  in  the  pound  land-tax,  the  whole 
must  be  a  good  deal  more  than  five  millions.  The  debt,  therefore,  which 
since  the  peace  has  been  paid  out  of  the  savings  from  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  State,  has  not,  one  year  with  another,  amounted  to 
half  u  million  a  year.  The  sinking  fund  has,  no  doubt,  been  con- 
siderably augmented  since  the  peace,  by  the  debt  which  has  been 
paid  off,  by  the  reduction  of  the  redeemable  four  per  cents,  to  three 
per  cents.,  and  by  the  annuities  for  lives  which  have  fallen  in,  and, 
if  })cacc  was  to  continue,  a  million,  jx^rhaps,  might  now  bo  annually 
spared  out  of  it  towards  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  Another  mil- 
lion, accordingly,  was  paid  in  the  course  of  last  year;^  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  large  civil  list  debt  was  left  unpaid,  and  we  arc  now  in- 
volved in  a  new  war,  which,  in  its  progress,  may  prove  as  expensive 
as  any  of  our  former  wars.*  The  new  debt  which  will  probably  be 
contracted  before  the  end  of  the  next  campaign,  may  })erhaps  be 
nearly  equal  to  all  the  old  debt  which  has  been  paid  off  from  tlio 
savings  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State.  It  will  be 
allogelhor  cliiniorical,  therefore,  Ui  cxpecl  thai  llic  public  debt 
should  ever  be  completely  discharged  by  any  savings  which  are 
likely  to  be  made  from  that  ordinary  revenue  as  it  stands  at 
present. 

The  public  funds  of  the  diiferent  indebted  nations  of  Europe, 
particularly  those  of  England,  have  by  one  author  been  represented 
as  the  accumulation  of  a  great  capital  superadded  to  the  other 
capital  of  the  country,  by  means  of  which  its    trade  is  extended, 

'  A dum  Smith  probably  means  1775.  profound  peace   of    eleven    years,    littlo 

*   It  liUM  proved  more  expensive    llian  inoru  tb:ui  ton  millions  of  <lebt  wai  paid  ; 

any    <>f   our    former   waru,    and   has   in*  during  a  war  of  ueven  yeant,  more  tliaii 

volved  UH  in  an  additional  debt  of  more  one  hundreil  milliouH  was  contruetcil. 
than    one    hundred   millionn.     During  a 
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its   mniiiirncinrofl  miiKiplicil^   niul    iic;   laiulB    culUvaied    and  im- 
proved   mucli  beyond  what  they  could  have   been   by  means   of 
that   other   eapital  only.      He   does  not  consider  that  the  capital 
which  the  first  creditors  of  the  public  advanced  to  Government, 
was,  from  the  moment  in  which  they  advanced  it,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  annual  produce  turned  away  from  serving  in  the  function  of 
a  capital,  to  serve  in    that  of  a  revenue — from  maintaining  pro- 
ductive labourers  to  maintain  unproductive  ones — and  to  be  spent 
and  wasted,  generally  in  the  course  of  the  year,  without  even  the 
liope  of  any  future  reproduction.     In  return  for  the  capital  which 
they  advanced,  they  obtained,  indeed,  an   annuity  in  the  pubb'c 
funds  in  most  cases  of  more  than  equal  value.     This  annuity,  no 
doubt,  replaced  to  them  their  capital,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on 
their  ti-ade  and  business  to  the  same  or  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
than  before ;  that  is,  they  were  enabled  either  to  borrow  of  other 
people  a  new  rnpiini  u)M)n  the  credit  of  this  annuity,  or  by  selling 
it  to  get  from  other  jicople  a  new  capital  of  their  own,  equal  or 
superior  to  that  which  they  had  advanced  to  Government.     This 
new  capittd,  however,  which  they  in  this  manner  either  bought  or 
borrowed  of  other  i>eople,  must  have  existed  in  the  country  before, 
and  must  have  been  employed,  as  all  capitals  are,  in  maintaining 
productive  labour.     When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
advanced  their  money  to  Government,  though  it  was  in  some  re- 
spects a  new  capital  to  them,  it  was  not  so  to  the  country,  but  was 
only  a  capital  withdrawn  from  certain  employments  in  order  to  be 
turned  towards  others.     Though  it  replaced  to  them  what  they  had 
advanced  to  Government,  it  did  not  replace  it  to  the  country.    Had 
they  not  advanced  this  capital  to  Government,  there  would  have 
been  in  the  country  two  capitals,  two  portions  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce, instead  of  one,  employed  in  maintaining  productive  labour. 

When  for  defraying  the  expense  of  Government  a  revenue  is 
raised  within  the  year  from  the  produce  of  free  or  unmort.gagcd 
taxes,  a  certain  ])ortion  of  the  revenue  of  private  jxiople  is  only  turned 
away  from  maintaining  one  8j)ecies  of  unproductive  labour  towards 
maintaining  another.  Some  part  of  what  they  pay  in  those  taxes 
might  no  doubt  have  been  accumulated  into  capital,  and  con- 
sc<|uently  employed  in  maintaining  productive  labour;  but  tlie 
greater  part  would  probably  have  been  si)ent  and  consecpicntly  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  unproductive  labour.     The  public  expense, 
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hawerer,   wbeD  defntfed  in  this  manoer,  no  douLi  kiiidets 

or  lem  tbe  farther  accmnobtioo  of  new  capiul,  but  it  does   not 

inciTMBirilj  occawion  the  destnietioD  of  an j  actnallj  exirting  capttaL 

When  tbe  poUic  expense  is  de&mjed  hy  ronding,  it  is  defrayed 
by  tbe  annual  destmction  of  some  ea|>ital  which  had  Leibre  fxi«tfiil 
in  tbe  eoontfj ;  bj  tbe  perrersioo  of  some  portion  of  the  annnal 
prodoee  which  had  before  been  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
docUre  UixMiT,  towards  that  of  unproductive  hdiour.  As  in  this 
ease,  however,  the  taxes  are  lighter  than  they  would  have  been, 
had  a  revenue  sufficient  for  defraying  the  same  expense  been  raised 
within  the  year,  the  private  revenue  of  individuals  is  necessarily  less 
burdened,  and  consequently  their  ability  to  save  and  accumulate 
some  part  of  that  revenue  into  capital  is  a  good  deal  less  impaired. 
If  tbe  method  of  funding  destroys  more  old  capital,  it  at  the  same 
time  binders  leas  the  accumubition  or  acquisition  of  new  capital, 
than  tliat  of  defraying  the  public  expense  by  a  revenue  raised  within 
the  year.  Under  tbe  system  of  funding,  the  fmgalify  and  industry 
of  private  people  can  more  easily  repair  the  breaches  which  Uie 
waste  and  cxtnivagniice  of  Oovcniinent  may  occasionally  make  in 
the  general  capital  of  the  society.' 

It  is  only  during  tbe  continuance  of  war,  however,  that  tlie 
system  of  funding  has  this  advantage  over  the  other  system. 
Were  the  ex[>onBe  of  war  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  revenue  raise<l 
wiiliin  the  year,  tlie  taxes  from  which  that  extmoi-dinary  revenue 
was  drawn  would  la«t  no  longer  than  the  war.  Tlie  ability  of 
private  j>eo|>le  to  accumulate,  though  less  during  the  war,  would 
have  been  greater  during  the  jKjacc  than  under  the  system  of  fund- 
ing. War  would  not  n4;ce»b;irily  have  occiisioned  the  destruction  of 
any  old  capiUilu,  and  i>eace  would  have  occasioned  the  accumulation 
of  many  more  new.     Wars  would  in  general  be  more  speeilily  con- 


'  lJn<l<iul>U)4lly  Uiu  fuutU  obUincil  by 
UtMi  for  the  |)ur|>oMcii  t>f  carrying  on  tho 
oliargeii  of  a  war.  arc  deductions  from  tbe 
reiMiurcoN  of  a  coniuiuiiity.  liut  they  may 
in  part  Ihs  derived  from  boardd  of  un- 
eni|doye<l  capital,  and  in  Hiicb  a  caite  no 
loMt  ehMiieM,  in  ho  far  hh  tbey  are  thus 
derived,  to  tbe  productive  powers  of  tbe 
society.  Even,  bowover,  if  tbe  neces- 
sary cbftrges  were  taken  Irom  true  aipital, 
tbey  couKl  not  witbout  great  distrebs  \m 
levied    from    tlte    general    body    (»f    tux- 


IKiyerw.  'iaiation  attempts  e«|uality, 
never  actually  effects  it,  but  is  con- 
stantly levieil  in  equal  quantities  from 
une<|uul  resi>urces.  Besides,  it  does  nut 
follow  tbat  tbose  wbo  can  numt  e;i»ily 
assist  in  advancing  a  loan,  are  the  |>cr- 
Sons  wbo  would  be  most  justly  taxetl  ; 
on  tbe  contrary,  tbey  are  generally  th:it 
part  of  the  community  which  adds,  by  its 
|)aruimony,  to  the  resources  of  tbe  nation, 
and  iu  tbe  source  from  which  acoimulu- 
tion>i  and  uilditiond  of  capiUil  are  dciivctl. 
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cIihIimI,  niul  loss  \v:inl4)nly  iiiidorbikeii.  Tlio  jmm)j»1o  fccHngf,  during^ 
the  coiitinu<iiicc  of  the  war,  the  complete  burden  of  it,  would  soon 
grow  weary  of  it,  and  Government,  in  order  to  humour  them,  would 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  on  longer  than  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so.  The  foresight  of  the  heavy  and  unavoidable 
burdens  of  war  would  hinder  the  people  from  wantonly  calling  for 
it  when  there  was  no  real  or  solid  interest  to  (ight  for.  Tlie  seasons 
during  which  the  ability  of  private  people  to  aocumulate  was  some- 
what impaired,  would  occur  more  rarely,  and  be  of  shorter  continu- 
ance. Those  on  the  contrary,  during  which  that  ability  was  in  the 
highest  vigour,  would  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they  can 
well  be  under  the  system  of  funding.* 

When  funding,  besides,  has  made  a  certain  progress,  the  multi- 
pliention  of  taxes  which  it  brings  along  with  it  sometimes  impairs 
as  much  the  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate  even  in  time 
of  pence,  ns  the  other  system  would  in  time  of  war.  The 
peace  revenue  of  Great  Britain  amounts  at  present  to  more 
than  ten  millions  a  year.  If  free  and  mimortgaged,  it  might  be 
sufTicicnt,  with  proper  management  and  without  contracting  a 
shilling  of  new  debt,  to  carry  on  the  most  vigorous  war.  The 
private  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present 
as  much  encumbered  in  time  of  peace,  their  ability  to  accumulate  is 
as  much  impaired  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  most 
expensive  war,  had  the  pernicious  system  of  funding  never  been 
adoj)tcd. 

In  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  it  has  been  said, 
it  is  the  right  hand  which  pays  the  left.  The  money  does  not  go 
out  of  the  country  :  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  one  set  of  the 
inhnbitnnts  which  is  transferred  to  another;  and  the  nation  is  not 
a  farthing  the  poorer.  This  ai)ology  is  founded  altogether  in  the 
sophistry  of  the  mercantile  system ;  and  after  the  long  examination 
which  I  have  already  bestowed  upon  that  system,  it  may  perhaps 

'    The   oxpennefl   of   Chitthiini*!   wan  Arkwrighi,   and  the   great  developmeni 

were  chiefly  defrayed  by  loanii,  and  to  of  nteain  power,  and  of  the  indtiitnei  de- 

aIho  ihoM)  of   the  American  war  of  in-  pendent  on  it.    Of  late  yuam,  an  in  tbo 

(|pI>cndoncc.      Hence,  waitcful   an  they  Crimean  war,  the  cliargo  liaii  1>een  met 

wiTr,  tliey  ilid  not  prcm  so  lieavily  on  tlio  |«rtly  hy  loan,  fiartly  by  incrcaau<l  taxa- 

iiniiMHliale   rt^fiourccfl   of    the    iiooplo   an  tion ;   while  in    the  AbyNHinian  war  the 

might  have  lieon  the  caiie,  had  more  of  whole  coet  has  been  dofrayeil  out  of  the 

the  outlay  l)een  defrayed  in  the  current  revenue,  and  that  by  a  tax  levied  on  one 

years.    Besiden,  immediately  on  the  latter  claas  of  the  oommunity. 
war,  came  the  discoveries  of  Watt  and 
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be  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further  about  it.  It  supposes, 
besides,  that  the  whole  public  debt  is  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  which  happens  not  to  be  true ;  the  Dutch,  as  well  as 
several  other  foreign  nations^  having  a  very  considemble  shai*c  in 
our  public  iiinds.  But  though  the  whole  debt  were  owing  to  tlio 
inhabitants  of  the  country^  it  would  not  upon  that  account  be  less 
pernicious. 

.  Land  and  capital  stock  arc  the  two  original  sources  of  all  revenue, 
both  private  and  public.  Capital  stock  pays  the  wages  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  whether  employed  in  agriculture^  manufactures^  or 
commerce.  The  management  of  those  two  original  soui*ces  of 
revenue  belongs  to  two  different  sets  of  people — ^the  proprietors  of 
land^  and  the  owners  or  employers  of  capital  stock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interested  for  the  sake  of  his  owu 
revenue  to  keep  his  estate  in  as  good  condition  as  he  can^  by 
building  and  repairing  his  tenants'  houses,  by  making  and  main- 
taining the  necessary  drains  and  enclosures,  and  all  those  other 
expensive  improvements  which  it  properly  belongs  to  the  landlord 
to  make  and  maintain.  But  by  different  land-tuxes  the  revenue 
of  the  landlord  may  be  so  much  diminished;  and  by  different 
duties  upon  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  Uiat  diminished 
revenue  may  be  rendered  of  so  little  real  value,  that  he  may  find 
himself  altogether  unable  to  make  or  maintain  those  expensive 
improvements.  When  the  landlord,  however,  ceases  to  do  his  part, 
it  is  altogether  impossible  that  the  tenant  should  continue  to  do 
his.  As  the  distress  of  the  landlord  increases^  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  must  necessarily  decline. 

When,  by  difFcrent  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  the  owners  and  employers  of  capital  stock  find,  that  whatever 
revenue  they  derive  from  it,  will  not,  in  a  particular  country, 
l>urcl)2ise  the  same  quantity  of  those  necossiiries  and  conveniences, 
which  an  equal  revenue  would  in  almost  any  other,  they  will  be 
disposed  to  remove  to  some  other.  And  when,  in  order  to  raise 
those  taxes^  all  or  the  greater  part  of  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
that  is,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  employers  of  great  capitals, 
come  to  be  continually  exj)osed  to  the  mortifying  and  vexatious 
visits  of  the  tiix -gatherers,  this  dis})Osition  to  remove  will  soon 
be  changed  into  an  actual  removal.  The  industry  of  the  country 
will  necessarily  fall  with   the  removal  of  the  capital  which  sui>- 
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])ortiHl  it,  niul  the  ruin  of  ti-adc  and  manufactures  will  follow  the 
declension  of  agriculture. 

To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  those  two  great  sources  of 
revenue,  land  and  capital  stock,  from  the  persons  immediately 
interested  in  the  good  condition  of  every  particular  portion  of 
land,  and  in  the  good  management  of  every  particular  portion 
of  capital  stock,  to  another  set  of  persons  (the  creditors  of  the 
])nblic,  who  have  no  such  particular  interest)  the  greater  part  of 
the  revenue  arising  from  either^  must,  in  the  long  run,  occasion 
both  the  neglect  of  land,  and  tlie  waste  or  removal  of  capital 
stock.  A  creditor  of  the  public  has  no  doubt  a  general  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  consequently  in  the  good  condition  of  its  lands, 
and  in  the  good  management  of  its  capital  stock.  Should  there 
be  any  general  failure  or  declension  in  any  of  these  things,  the 
j)roduce  of  the  different  taxes  might  no  longer  be  suflicicnt  to 
pay  him  the  annuity  or  interest  which  is  due  to  him.  But  a 
creditor  of  the  public,  considered  merely  as  such,  has  no  interest 
in  the  goo<l  condition  of  any  particular  portion  of  land,  or  in  the 
good  management  of  any  }>articular  portion  of  capital  stock.  As 
a  creditor  of  the  public,  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  such  particular 
])ortion.  He  has  no  inspection  of  it.  He  can  have  no  care  about 
it.  Its  ruin  may  in  some  cases  be  unknown  to  him,  and  cannot 
directly  affect  him. 

The  practice  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled  every  state  which 
has  adopted  it.  Tlie  Italian  republics  seem  to  have  began  it. 
Genoa  and  Venice,  the  only  two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to 
an  independent  existence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it;  Spain 
seems  to  have  learned  the  practice  from  the  Italian  republics,  and 
(\{»  taxes  being  probably  less  judicious  than  theirs)  it  has,  in 
proportion  to  its  natural  strength,  been  still  more  enfeebled.  The 
debts  of  Spain  are  of  very  old  standing.  It  was  deeply  in  debt 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  about  a  hundred  years 
before  England  owed  a  shilling.  France,  notwithstanding  all  its 
natural  resources,  languishes  under  an  oppressive  load  of  the  same 
kind.  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  is  as  much  enfeebled 
by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa  or  Venice.  Is  it  likely  that  in  Great 
Britain  alone  a  practice,  which  has  brciught  either  weakness  or  deso- 
lation into  every  otiier  country,  should  prove  altogether  innocent? 

VOL.  II.  M  m 
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The  system  of  taxation  established  in  those  diflerent  eountries, 
it  may  be  said^  is  inferior  to  tliat  of  England.  I  believe  it  is  so. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered^  that  when  the  wisest  government 
has  exhausted  all  the  proper  subject-s  of  taxation^  it  must^  in  eases 
of  urgent  necessity^  have  recourse  to  improper  ones.  The  wise 
republic  of  Holland  has  upon  some  occasions  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  taxes  as  inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  tliosc  of 
Spain.  Another  war  beg^n  before  any  considerable  liberation  of 
the  public  revenue  had  been  brought  about,  and  growing  in  its 
progress  as  expensive  as  the  last  war^  niay^  from  irresistible 
necessity,  render  the  British  system  of  taxation  sis  oppressive  us 
that  of  Holland^  or  even  as  that  of  Spain.  To  the  honour  of 
our  present  system  of  taxation^  indeed^  it  has  hitherto  given  so 
little  embarrassment  to  industry^  that,  during  the  course  even  of 
the  most  expensive  wars,  the  frugality  and  good  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals seem  to  have  been  able^  by  saving  and  accumulation^ 
to  repair  all  the  breaches  which  the  waste  and  extravagance  of 
Government  had  made  in  the  general  capital  of  the  society.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  the  most  expensive  that  Great  Britain 
ever  waged,  her  agriculture  was  as  flourishing,  her  manufacturers 
as  numerous  and  as  fully  employed,  and  her  commerce  as  extensive, 
as  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  capital,  therefore,  which  sup- 
ported  all  those  different  branches  of  industry,  must  have  been 
equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before.  Since  the  ])eace,  agricul- 
ture has  been  still  further  improved,  the  rents  of  houses  have 
risen  in  evciy  town  and  village  of  the  country — a  proof  of  the 
increasing  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  people ;  and  the  annual 
amount  of  the  greater  ])art  of  the  old  tivxes,  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  excise  and  customs  in  particular,  has  been  con- 
tinually increasing — an  equally  clear  proof  of  an  increasing  con- 
sumption, and  consequently  of  an  increasing  produce,  which  could 
alone  support  that  consumption.  Great  Britain  seems  to  support 
with  ease  a  burden  which,  half  a  century  ago,  nobody  believed 
her  capable  of  supporting.  Let  us  not,  however,  upon  this  ac- 
count, rashly  conclude  that  she  is  capable  of  supiK)rting  any  burden, 
nor  even  be  too  conBdent  that  she  could  support,  without  gixiat 
distress,  a  burden  a  little  greater  than  what  has  already  been  laid 
upon  her. 

When  national  debts  have  once  been  accumulated  to  a  certiuii 
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degree,  lliere  is  scarce,  I  believe,  n  single  instance  of  their  having^ 
been  fairly  and  completely  paid.  The  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been  brought  about  at  all,  has  always  been 
brought  about  by  a  bankruptcy ;  sometimes  by  an  avowed  one,  but 
always  by  a  real  one,  though  frequently  by  a  pretended  payment. 

The  raising  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin  has  been  the  most 
usual  expedient  by  which  a  real  public  bankruptcy  has  been  dis- 
guised under  the  appearance  of  a  ]>retended  payment.    If  a  sixpence, 
for  example,  should  cither   by  Act  of  Parliament  or  Royal  Pro- 
clamation be  raised  to  the  denomination  of  a  shilling,  and  twenty 
sixpences  to  that  of  a  pound  sterling,  the  person  who  under  the 
old    denomination   had   borrowed   twenty  shillings,   or   near   four 
ounces  of  silver,  would,  under  the  new,  pay  with  twenty  sixpences, 
or   with   something  less  than   two  ounces.^     A   national  debt  of 
about  a    hundred   and   twenty-eight   millions,  nearly   the  capital 
of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  might  in  this 
manner  be  paid  with  about  sixty-four  millions  of  our  present  money. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  pretended  payment  only,  and  the  creditors 
of  the  public  would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound  of  what  was  due  to  them.     The  calamity  too  would  extend 
much  further  than  to  the  crcililors  of  the  public,  and  those  of 
every  private  jwrson  would  suffer  a  proportionable  loss ;  and  this 
without  any  advantage,  but  in  most  cases  with  a  great  additional 
loss  to  the  creditors  of  the  public.     If  the  creditors  of  the  public 
indeed  were  generally  much  in  debt  to  other  people,  they  might 
in  some  measure  compensate  their  loss  by  paying  their  creditors 
in  the  same  coin  in  which   the  public  had  paid  them.     But  in 
most  countries  the  creditors  of  the  public  are,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  wealthy  people,  who  stand  more  in  the  relation  of  creditors 
than  in  that  of  debtors  towards  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
A  pretended  payment  of  this  kind,  therefore,  instead  of  alleviating, 
nggravales  in  most  cases  the  loss  of  the  creditors  of  the  public^ 
and,  without  any  advantage  to  the  public,  extends  the  calamity 
to  a  great  number  of  other  innocent  people.     It  occasions  a  general 
and  most  pernicious  subversion  of  the  fortunes  of  private  people ; 
enriching  in  most  cases  the  idle  and  profuse  debtor  at  the  expense 
of  the  industrious  and  frugal  creditor,  and  transporting  a  great 

*  Tlie  Rftme  factn  npply  in  degree  to  may  be,  m,  for  example,  to  the  suggested 
any  diminution  of  tho  pure  metal  con-  depreciation  of  the  soTereign  by  id.  in 
tainetl   in  a  currency,  however  elight  it      the  pound  eterling. 

M  m  2 
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part  of  the  national  capital  from  the  hands  whicli  were  likely  to 
increase  and  improve  it^  to  those  which  are  likely  to  dissipate  and 
destroy  it.  When  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  state  to  declai'e  itself 
bankrupt^  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it  becomes  necessary  for 
an  individual  to  do  so^  a  fair^  open^  and  avowed  bankruptcy  is 
always  the  measure  which  is  both  least  dishonourable  to  the  debtor^ 
and  least  hurtful  to  the  creditor.  The  honour  of  a  state  is  surely 
very  poorly  provided  for,  when,  in  order  to  cover  the  disgrace 
of  a  real  bankruptcy,  it  has  recourse  to  a  juggling  trick  of  tliis 
kind,  so  easily  seen  through,  and  at  the  same  time  so  extromely 
])ernicious. 

Almost  all  slates,  however,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  when 
reduced  to  this  necessity,  have,  upon  some  occasions,  played  this 
very  juggling  trick.  The  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  reduced  the  As,  the  coin  or  denomination  by  which  they 
computed  the  value  of  all  their  other  coins,  from  containing  twelve 
ounces  of  copper  to  contain  only  two  ounces ;  that  is,  they  raised 
two  ounces  of  copper  to  a  denomination  which  had  always  before 
expressed  the  value  of  twelve  ounces.  The  republic  was,  in  this 
manner,  enabled  to  pay  the  great  debts  which  it  contracted  with 
the  sixth  part  of  what  it  really  owed.  So  sudden  and  so  great 
a  bankruptcy,  we  should  in  the  present  times  be  apt  to  imagine, 
must  have  occasioned  a  very  violent  po[)ular  clamour.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  occasioned  any.  The  law  which  enacted  it 
was,  like  all  other  laws  relating  to  the  coin,  introduced  and  carried 
through  the  assembly  of  the  people  by  a  tribune,  and  was  prob- 
ably a  very  popular  law.  In  liome,  as  in  all  the  other  ancient 
republics,  the  \)ooy  people  were  constantly  in  debt  to  the  rich  and 
the  great,  who,  in  order  to  secure  their  votes  at  the  ainuial  elections, 
used  to  lend  them  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  which,  being  never 
paid,  soon  accumulaled  into  a  sum  too  great  either  for  W\v.  debtor 
to  pay,  or  for  anybody  else  to  pay  for  him.  The  debtor,  for  fear 
of  a  very  severe  execution,  was  obliged,  without  any  further  gratuity, 
to  vote  for  the  candidate  whom  the  creditor  recommended.  In 
spite  of  all  the  laws  against  bribery  and  corruption,  the  bounty 
of  the  candidates,  together  with  the  occasional  distributions  of 
corn,  which  were  ordered  by  the  senate,  were  the  principal  funds 
from  which,  during  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  the 
|)Oorcr  citizens  derived    their  suhsistence.     To  deliver  themselves 
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from  til  is  sulijoolion  to  their  creditors,  the  jHwrer  citizens  were 
colli inunlly  ciilling  out  cither  for  an  entire  abolition  of  debU,  i)r 
for  what  they  called  New  Tables ;  that  is,  for  a  law  which  should 
entitle  them  to  a  complete  acquittance  upon  paying  only  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  accumulated  debts.  The  law  which  reduced 
the  coin  of  all  denominations  to  a  sixth  part  of  its  former  value, 
as  it  enabled  them  to  pay  their  debts  with  a  sixth  part  of  what 
they  really  owed,  waft  equivalent  to  the  most  advantageous  new 
tables.  Ill  order  to  satisfy  the  jKJople,  the  rich  and  the  great 
were,  upon  several  different  occasions,  obligeil  to  consent  to  laws 
both  for  abolishing  debts,  and  for  introducing  new  tables;  and 
they  probably  were  indiice<l  to  consent  to  this  law,  partly  for  the 
same  reason,  and  partly  that,  by  liberating  the  public  revenue, 
they  might  restore  vigour  to  that  government  of  which  they  them- 
selves had  the  principal  direction.  An  operation  of  this  kind  would 
at  once  reduce  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  to 
twenty-one  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence. 
In  the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  As  was  still  further 
re<lncc<l,  first,  from  two  ounces  of  coj>i)er  to  one  ounce,  and  after- 
wards from  one  ounce  to  half  an  ounce;  that  is,  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  its  original  value.  I3y  combining  the  three  Roman 
o]>erations  into  one,  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions 
of  our  present  money  might  in  this  manner  be  reduced  all  at  once 
to  a  debt  of  five  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
three  Inmdred  and  thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence. 
Even  the  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britaia  might  in  this  manner 
soon  be  paid. 

By  means  of  such  expedients,  the  coin  of,  I  believe,  all  nations 
hns  l)een  gradually  reducM  more  and  more  below  its  original  value, 
and  the  same  nominal  sum  has  been  gradually  brought  to  contain  a 
smaller  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver. 

Nations  have  sometimes,  for  the  same  purpose,  adulterated  the 
standard  of  their  coin ;  that  is,  have  mixed  a  greater  quantity  of 
alloy  in  it.  If  in  the  pound  weight  of  our  silver  coin,  for  ex- 
ample, instead  of  eighteen  pennyweight,  acconling  to  tlio  present 
standard,  there  was  mixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy ;  a  pound  sterling, 
or  twenty  shillings  of  such  coin,  would  be  worth  little  more  than 
six  shillings  and  eightpence  of  our  present  money.    The  quantity 
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of  silver  contained  in  six  shillings  and  eightpence  of  our  present 
money^  would  thus  be  raised  very  nearly  to  the  denomination  of  a 
pound  sterling.  The  adulteration  of  the  standard  has  exactly  the 
same  effect  with  what  the  French  call  an  augmentation^  or  a  direct 
raising  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin. 

An  augmentation^  or  a  direct  raising  of  the  denomination  of  Uie 
coin,  always  is,  and  irom  its  nature  must  be,  an  open  and  avowed 
operation.  By  means  of  it,  pieces  of  a  smaller  weight  and  bulk  are 
called  by  the  same  name  which  had  before  been  given  to  pieces  of 
a  greater  weight  and  bulk.  The  adulteration  of  the  standard,  on 
the  contrary,  has  generally  been  a  concealed  operation.  Uy  meaius 
of  it,  pieces  were  issued  from  the  Mint  of  the  same  denominations, 
and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  contrived,  of  the  same  weight,  bulk,  and 
appearance,  with  pieces  which  had  been  current  before  of  much 
greater  value.  When  King  John  of  IVauce,*  in  order  to  pay  his 
debts,  adulterated  his  coin,  all  the  officers  of  his  Mint  were  sworn 
to  secrecy.  Both  operations  are  unjust.  But  a  simple  augment- 
ation is  an  injustice  of  open  violence;  whereas  an  adulteration  is 
an  injustice  of  treacherous  fraud.  Tliis  latter  operation,  therefore, 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  discovered  (and  it  could  never  be  concealed 
very  long)  has  always  excited  much  greater  indignation  than  the 
former.  The  coin  after  any  considerable  augmentation  has  very 
seldom  been  brought  back  to  its  foruicr  weight ;  but  aflcr  the 
greatest  udulterutious  it  has  almost  always  been  brought  buck  to 
its  former  fineness.  It  has  scarce  ever  happened  that  the  fury 
and  indignation  of  the  people  could  otherwise  be  apj)eased.* 

In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
that  of  I'M  ward  VI,  the  English  coin  was  not  only  raised  in  its 
denomination,  but  adulterated  in  its  standard.  The  like  frauds 
were  ])raetised  in  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  James  VI. 
They  have  occasionally  been  i)ractiscd  in  most  other  countries. 


♦  See  l)uCangu,CJlo»8ary,voce  Monetu; 
the  Ik'iiedictiiie  edition.  See  also  Wo- 
lowski'B  edition  of  tlie  work  of  Nicolas 
Oretinie,  liiHliop  of  Linieiix,  in  the  time  of 
John. 

*  The  reation  of  thid  indignation  in 
obvious  aud  natural.  The  fraud,  wiiich 
ooDsiHta  iu  lowering  the  weight  of  the 
coin,  ia  eiuiily  detected,  and,  except  in  the 
caa«  of  tlione  who,  receiving  Hxed  pay- 
meuta  froiu  their  debtorn,  arc  constrained 


to  accept  a  percentage  of  their  debtii,  may 
be  righted  by  in»ititing  on  i>aymeuts  by 
weight.  But  the  fraud  of  iiuuing  base 
money  atrikeu  at  the  root  of  all  confideuce 
in  (*ecuniary  trunsactioiui,  cruatest  a  uiii- 
vernal  diatruiit,  put«  an  extntordinary 
power  in  the  handM  of  thoM  who  are  abl« 
to  interpret  or  arbitrate  such  base  money, 
and  inflicts  the  greatest  wrong  on  those 
classes  of  the  contmunity  which  the  Slate 
is  csjMxially  bound  to  pro^'xt. 
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Hint  the  ))nl)lic  revenue  of  Oreal.  HriUiiii  can  never  be  completely 
liberated,  or  even  tliat  any  considerable  progress  can  ever  be  made 
towards  tlmt  lil>eration,  while  the  surplus  of  that  revenue,  or  what 
is  over  and  above  defraying  the  annual  expense  of  the  peace 
establishment,  is  so  very  small,  it  seems  altogether  in  vain  to 
expect.  That  liberation,  it  is  evident,  can  never  be  brought  about 
without  either  some  very  considerable  augmentation  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  some  equally  considerable  reduction  of  the  public 
exponso. 

A  more  equal  land-tax,  a  more  equal  tax  upon  the  rent  of  houses, 
and  such  alterations  in  the  present  system  of  customs  and  excise  as 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  might, 
perhaps,  without  increasing  the  burden  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
people,  but  only  distributing  the  weight  of  it  more  equally  upon 
the  whole,  produce  a  considerable  augmentation  of  revenue.  The 
most  snnguine  projector,  however,  could  scarce  flatter  himself  that 
any  augmentation  of  this  kind  would  be  such  as  could  give  any 
reasonable  hopes,  either  of  liberating  the  public  revenue  altogether, 
or  even  of  making  such  progress  towards  that  liberation  in  time  of 
peace,  as  either  to  prevent  or  to  compensate  the  further  accumulation 
of  the  public  debt  in  the  next  war. 

By  extending  the  British  system  of  taxation  to  all  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire  inhabited  by  people  of  either  British  or 
European  extraction,  a  much  greater  augmentation  of  revenue 
might  be  expected.  This,  however,  could  scarce,  perhaps,  be  done, 
consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  without 
admitting  into  the  British  Parliament,  or  if  you  will  into  the  states- 
general  of  the  British  Empire,  a  fair  and  ecpial  representation  of  all 
those  different  provinces,  that  of  each  province  bearing  the  same 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  its  taxes,  as  the  representation  of  Great 
Britain  might  l>ear  to  the  produce  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  Great 
Britain.  The  private  interest  of  many  powerful  individuals,  the 
confirmed  prejudices  of  great  bodies  of  people,  seem,  indeed,  at 
present,  to  oppose  to  so  great  a  change  such  obstacles  as  it  may  be 
very  difRcult,  perhaps  altogether  imjiossible,  to  surmount.  Without, 
however,  pretending  to  determine  whether  such  a  union  be  prac- 
ticable or  impracticable,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper,  in  a 
speculative  work  of  this  kind,  to  consider  how  far  the  British  system 
of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the 
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is  vloil  auoiafr  m  gtmaal  inn  «f  ^kni  ki»i  wi^t  W  Kkd j  to 
jCmA  iht  Irffiw^K  ani  yrmfmitt*  «f  "die  Aftmit  piv'rnMes  com- 
mtlttmliiA  nckoB  it.     Snek  m  iijim  Jglii«  cam  JS  voisi  W  vesarded 

aad  ckunerical  tkaa  tW  «U 

IW  land-tax,  tLefilaaif*-dhiDes,JBd  tiie  Afercat  Katies  of  customs 
aad  excise,  eoAfltiUrie  tfe  liDsr  prmripai  Wajnciigt  of  the  British 


Iidaad  is  certainlj  as  aUe,  and  on-  AiBetieaa  and  Wot  Indian 
plaiitatiofks    more  al4e   to   par   a   hwl-lax   tkan    Givat    Britain. 
Where  the  laiidk«d  is  flsl^aci  aeither  to  tithe  nor  poors-tate,  he 
most  eertainlj  be  more  able  to  paj  such  a  tax,  than  where  he  is 
sobject  to  both  those  other  bnrdofts.     Tlie  tithe,  where  there  is  no 
modus,  and  where  it  is  leried  in  kind,  diminiAes  more  what  woaM 
otherwise  be  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  than  a  land>tax  which  really 
amoanted  to  fire  shfllings  in  the  poond.     Such  a  tithe  will  be 
fimnd  in  most  cases  to  amooDt  to  more  than  a  foorth  pari  of  the 
real  rent  of  the  land,  or  of  what  ranains  aAer  re]>kicin^  completely 
ibe  capital  of  the  farmer,  together  with  his  reasonable  profit.      If 
all  modoses  and  all  impropriations  were  taken  away,  the  complete 
church-tithe  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  not  well  be  esti- 
mated  at  less  than  six  or  seven  millions.     If  there  were  no  tithe 
either  in  (ireat  Britain  or  Ireland,  the  landlords  could  allbrd  to  |»ay 
six  or  seven    millions    additional    land-tax,    without    being    more 
burdened  than  a  very  great  part  of  them  are  at  present.     America 
pays   no  tithe,  and  could  therefore  very  well  aflbnl  to  pay  a  hind- 
tax.     The   lands   in   America  and  the   West  Indies,  indeed,  are  in 
general   not  tenanted  nor  leased  out  to  farmers.     They  could  not 
therefore   he  :issessed  according  t-o  any  n^nt-roll.     But  neither  were 
the    lands  of  (jreat   Britain,   in    the    4th   of  William  and   Mary, 
assessed  according  to  any  rent-roll,  but  according  to  a  very  loose 
and  inaccurate  estimation,     llie  lands  in  America  might  be  assessed 
either  in  the  same  manner,  or  according  to  an  equitable  valuation 
in  consequence  of  an   accumte  survey,  like  that  which  was  lately 
made  in  the  Milanese,  and   in  the  dominions  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Sardinia. 

Stamp-duties,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied  without  any  variation 
in  all  countries  where  the  forms  of  law  process,  and  the  deeds  by 
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« 
which  property  both  real  and  i)er8onal  is  transferred,  are  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same. 

The  extension  of  the  Custom-house  laws  of  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland  and  the  plantations,  provided  it  was  accompanied,  as  in 
justice  it  ought  to  be,  with  an  extension  of  the  freedom  of  trade, 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  both.  All  the 
invidious  restraints  which  at  present  oppress  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
the  distinction  between  the  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  com- 
niodilicR  of  America,  woidd  be  entirely  at  an  end.  The  countries 
norlli  of  Cape  Finistcrre  would  be  as  open  to  every  part  of  the 
produce  of  America  as  those  south  of  that  Cape  arc  to  some  parts 
of  that  produce  at  present.  The  trade  between  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  British  empire  would,  in  consequence  of  this  uniformity 
in  the  Custom-house  laws,  be  as  free  as  the  coasting  trade  of  Great 
Britain  is  at  present.  The  British  empire  would  thus  aObrd  within 
itself  an  immense  internal  market  for  every  part  of  the  produce  of 
all  its  ditferent  provinces.  So  great  an  extension  of  market  would 
soon  compensate  both  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  all  that  they 
could  suffer  from  the  increase  of  the  duties  of  customs. 

The  excise  is  the  only  part  of  the  British  system  of  taxation 
which  would  retiuirc  to  be  varied  in  any  respect  according  as  it 
was  applied  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  might  be 
applied  to  Ireland  without  any  variation,  the  produce  and  con- 
sumption of  that  kingdom  being  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  of  Great  Britain.  In  its  application  to  America  and  the 
AVest  Indies,  of  which  the  produce  and  consumption  are  so  very 
different  from  those  of  Great  Britain,  some  modification  might  be 
necessary,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  its  application  to  the  cider  and 
Iwor  counties  of  England. 

A  fermented  liquor,  for  example,  which  is  called  beer,  but  which, 
as  it  is  made  of  molasses,  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  our  beer, 
makes  a  considerable  part  of  the  common  drink  of  the  people  in 
America.  This  liquor,  as  it  can  be  kept  only  for  a  few  days, 
cannot,  like  our  beer,  be  prepared  and  stored  up  for  sale  in  great 
breweries ;  but  every  private  family  must  brew  it  for  their  own  use, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  cook  their  victuals.  But  to  subject 
every  private  family  to  the  odious  visits  and  examination  of  the  tax- 
gathers,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  subject  the  keepers  of  alehouses 
and  the  brewers  for  public  sale,  would  be  altogether  inconsistent  with 
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liberty.     If  for  the  sake  of  equality  it  was  thought  necessary  to  lay 
a  tax  upon  this  liquor^  it  might  be  taxed  by  taxing  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made,  either  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  or,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  trade  rendered  such  an  excise  improper^  by  laying 
a  duty  upon  its  importation  into  the  colony  in  which  it  was  to  be 
consumed.     Besides  the  duty  of  one  penny  a  gallon  imposed  by  the 
British  Parliament  upon  the  importation  of  molasses  into  America^ 
tliere  is  a  provincial  tax  of  this  kind  upon  their  im|K)rtation  into 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  ships  belonging  to  any  other  colony,  of  eight- 
pence  the  hogshead ;  and  another  upon  their  importation,  from  the 
noHhern  colonies,  into   South  Carolina^  of  iivci)ence  the  gallon. 
Or  if  neither  of  these  methods  was  found  convenient^  each  family 
might  compound  for  its  consumption  of  this  liquor^  either  according 
to  the  number  of  persons  of  which  it  consisted,  in  the  same  manner 
as   private   families   compound  for  the  malt-tax   in  England;  or 
according  to  the  different  ages  and  sexes  of  those  persons,  in  the 
same  manner  as  several  different  taxes  are  levied  in  Holland ;  or 
nearly  as  Sir  Matthew  Decker  proposes,  that  all  taxes  upon  con- 
Buniublu  commcKliiics  should  be  levied  in  England.     This  mode  of 
taxation^  it  has  already  been  observed,  when  applied  to  objects  of  a 
speedy  consumption,  is  not  a  very  convenient  one.      It  might  be 
adopted,  however,  in  cases  where  no  better  could  be  done. 

Sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco  are  commodities  which  are  nowhere 
necessaries  of  life,  which  are  become  ol)jects  of  almost  universal 
consumption,  and  which  are  therefore  extremely  proper  subjects  of 
taxation.  If  a  union  with  tlie  colonies  wiis  to  take  place,  those 
commodities  might  be  taxed  either  before  tlicy  go  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturer  or  grower;  or,  if  this  mode  of  taxation  did  not 
suit  the  circumstances  of  those  persons,  they  might  be  deposited  in 
public  wareliouses  both  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  at  all  the 
diircrcnt  iM)rts  of  the  empire  to  whicli  they  might  afterwards  be 
transported,  to  remain  there,  under  the  joint  custody  of  the  owner 
and  the  revenue  officer,  till  such  time  as  they  should  be  delivered 
out  cither  to  the  consumer,  to  the  merchant  retailer  for  home  con- 
sumption, or  to  the  merchant  exix)rter,  the  tax  not  to  be  ailvanced 
till  such  delivery.  When  delivered  out  for  exportation,  to  go  duty 
free,  upon  pro|)er  security  being  given  that  they  should  really  bo 
exjwrted  out  of  the  em]>irc.  These  are  perhaps  the  principal  com- 
modities with  regard  to  which  a  union  with  the  colonics  might 
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r(M|uirc  some  considcmblc  change  iu  the  present  system  of  British 
taxation. 

What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  this  system  of 
taxation  extended  to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  might 
produce^  it  must^  no  doubt,  be  altogether  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  tolerable  exactness.  By  means  of  this  system  there  is  annually 
levied  in  Great  Britain,  u|)on  less  than  eight  millions  of  i>eople, 
more  than  ten  millions  of  revenue.  Ireland  contains  more  than  two 
millions  of  people,  and,  according  to  the  accounts  laid  before  the 
Congress,  the  twelve  different  associated  provinces  of  America  con- 
tain more  than  three.  Those  accounts,  however,  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  in  order,  perhaps,  either  to  encourage  their  own  people, 
or  to  intimidate  those  of  this  country,  and  we  shall  suppose  therefore 
that  our  North  American  and  West  Indian  colonics  taken  together 
contain  no  more  than  three  millions;  or  that  the  whole  British 
empire,  in  Europe  and  America,  contains  no  more  than  thirteen 
millions  of  inhabitants.  If  upon  less  than  eight  millions  of  in- 
habitants this  system  of  taxation  raises  a  revenue  of  more  than  ten 
millions  sterling,  it  ought  upon  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants  to 
raise  a  revenue  of  more  than  sixteen  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  i)ounds  sterling.  From  this  revenue,  supjK)sing  that  this 
system  could  produce  it,  must  be  deducted  the  revenue  usually 
raised  in  Ireland  and  the  plantations  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
their  respective  civil  governments.  The  expense  of  tlie  civil  and 
military  establishment  of  Ireland,  together  with  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  amounts,  at  a  medium  of  the  two  years  which  ended 
March  1775,  ^  something  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  By  a  very  exact  account  of  the  revenue 
of  the  principal  colonics  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  it 
amounted,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances, 
to  a  hundreil  and  forty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds.  In 
this  account,  however,  the  revenue  of  Maryland,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  of  nil  our  late  acquisitions  lK)th  upon  the  continent  and  in  the 
islands,  is  omitted,  which  may  ])erhap8  make  a  difference  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  pounds.  For  the  sake  of  even  numbers,  therefore, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  revenue  necessary  for  supporting  the  civil 
government  of  Ireland,  and  the  plantations,  may  amount  to  a 
million.  There  would  remain  consequently  a  revenue  of  filleen 
millions  two  hundred  and  fitly  thousand  pounds,  to  be  applied 
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towards  defraying  the  general  expense  of  the  empire,  and  towards 
paying  the  public  debt.  But  if  from  the  present  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  a  million  could  in  peaceable  times  be  spared  towards  the 
payment  of  that  debt,  six  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  could  very  well  be  spared  from  this  improved  revenue.  This 
great  sinking  fund  too  might  be  augmented  every  year  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt  which  had  been  discharged  the  year  before,  and 
might  in  this  manner  increase  so  very  rapidly,  as  to  be  sufficient  in 
a  few  years  to  discharge  the  whole  debt,  and  thus  to  restore  com- 
pletely the  at  present  debilitated  and  languishing  vigour  of  the 
empire.  In  the  meantime,  the  people  might  be  relieved  from  some  of 
tlie  most  burdensome  taxes ;  fi*om  those  which  are  imposed  either  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life,  or  upon  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The 
labouring  poor  would  thus  be  enabled  to  live  better,  to  work  cheaper, 
and  to  send  their  goods  cheaper  to  market.  The  cheapness  of  tbcir 
goods  would  increase  the  demand  for  them,  and  consequently  for  the 
labour  of  those  who  produced  them.  This  increase  in  Uie  demand 
for  labour  would  both  increase  the  numbers  and  improve  the  circum- 
stances of  the  labouring  i)oor.  Their  consumption  would  increase, 
and  together  with  it  the  revenue  arising  from  all  those  articles  of  their 
consumption  upon  which  the  taxes  might  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Tlie  revenue  arising  from  this  system  of  taxation,  however,  might 
not  immediately  incrciise  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  |)cuj)le  wlu» 
were  subjected  to  it.  Great  indulgence  would  for  some  time  bo 
due  to  those  provinces  of  the  empire  wliicli  were  thus  subjected  to 
burthens  to  which  thoy  had  not  before  been  accustomed,  and  even 
when  the  same  taxes  came  to  be  levied  everywhere  as  exactly  as* 
|)ossil>lL',  they  would  not  everywhere  produce  a  revenue  proportioned 
to  the  numbers  of  the  people.  In  a  poor  country,  the  consumption 
of  the  princi|)al  commodities  subject  to  the  duties  of  customs  and 
excise  is  very  small ;  and  in  a  thinly-inhabited  country  the  oppor- 
tunities of  smug<^ling  are  very  great.  The  consumption  of  malt 
liquors  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  is  very  small, 
and  the  excise  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale  produces  less  there  than  in 
England  in  [)ro|)ortion  to  the  numbers  of  the  people  and  the  rate  of 
the  duties,  which  upon  malt  is  different  on  account  of  a  sui>posed 
dilference  of  quality.  In  these  particular  branches  of  the  excise, 
there  is  not,  I  apprehend,  much  more  smuggling  in  the  one  country 
than  in  the  other.     The  duties  uj)on  the  distillery,  and  the  greater 
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part  of  tlic  (liilios  of  cnstoms,  in  i)ro[H)riioii  to  the  iniinbers  of  ikh)|)1c 
in  the  respective  countries,  produce  less  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land, not  only  on  account  of  the  smaller  consumption  of  the  taxed 
commodities,  but  of  the  much  greater  facility  of  smuggling.     In 
Ireland,  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  still  ixx)rcr  than  in  Scot- 
land, and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  almost  as  thinly  inhabited. 
In   Ireland,  therefore,  the  consumption  of  the  taxed  commodities 
might,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  people,  be  still  less  than 
in  Scotland,  and  the  fiwility  of  smuggling  nearly  the  same.'     In 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  the  while  jieople  even  of  the  lowest 
rank  are  in  much  better  circumstances  than  those  of  the  same  rank 
in  England,  and  their  consumption  of  all  the  luxuries  in  which  they 
usually  indulge  themselves  is  probably  much  greater,     llie  blacks, 
indeed,  who  make  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  both  of  the 
southern  colonies  u|K)n  the  continent  and  of  the  West  India  islands, 
as  they  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  [worcst  people  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.     We  must 
not,  however,  upon  that  account,  imagine  that  they  are  woi-se  fed, 
or  that  their  consumption  of  articles  which  might  be  subjected  to 
moderate  duties,  is  less  than  that  even  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
in  England.     In  order  that  they  may  work  well,  it  is  the  interest 
of  their  master  that  they  should  be  fed  well  and  kept  in  good  heart, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  his  interest  that  his  working  cattle 
should  be  so.     The  blacks  accordingly  have  almost  everywhere  their 
allowance  of  rum  and  of  molasses  or  spruce  beer,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  white  servants ;  and  this  allowance  would  not  probably  be 
withdrawn,  though  those  articles  should  be  subjected  to  moderate 
duties.     The  consumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  therefore,  in 
pro|>ortion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  would  probably  be  as  great 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies  as  in  any  part  of  the  British  em- 
pire.     The  opportunities   of  smuggling,  indeed,  would  be  much 
greater ;  America,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  being 
much  more  thinly  inhabited  than  either  Scotland  or  Ireland.     If 
the  revenue,  however,  which  is  at  present  raisal  by  the  different 
duties  ui>on  malt  and  malt  liquors,  was  to  be  levied  by  a  single 
duty  ujwn  malt,  the  opportunity  of  smuggling  in  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  excise  would  be  almost  entirely  taken  away ; 

■  This  graduated  form  of  general  tax-  motivea,  |)artlv  for  political  reaw>nB.  Aa 
ation  hnM  1>een  habittmlly  adopted  with  an  expedient  for  improvin'j;  the  condition 
regard  to  Ireland,  paKljr  from  economical      of  the  poor,  the  plan  han  &ilod 
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and  if  the  daties  of  costoins,  nwitfii  of  being  imposed  npoo  almost 
all  the  diflereot  articles  of  importalioii,  were  confined  to  a  lew  of 
tlie  most  general  use  and  consomptioo,  and  if  tbe  leiying  of  those 
duties  was  subjected  to  the  excise  laws,  the  opportunity  of  smnggUog;, 
though  not  so  entirdy  taken  away,  would  be  Teiy  modi  diminisfaed. 
In  conserpience  of  those  two,  apparentlj,  very  simple  and  easy  altera- 
tions, the  daties  of  costoms  and  excise  miglit  prolably  produce  a 
revenue  a»  grcstt  in  proportion  to  tlie  eoDtaunptiou  of  the  most  thiuly- 
inhabited  province  as  they  do  at  present  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
most  populous. 

The  Americans,  it  has  been  said,  indeed,  have  no  gold  or  sflver 
money ;  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country  being  carried  on  by 
a  paper  currency,  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  occasionally  come 
among  them  being  all  sent  to  Great  Britain  in  r^um  for  the  com- 
modities which  they  receive  from  us.  But  without  gold  and  sflTer, 
it  is  added,  there  is  no  possibility  of  paying  taxes.  We  already  get 
all  tbe  gold  and  silver  which  they  have.  How  is  it  possible  to  draw 
from  them  what  they  have  not  ? 

The  present  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  money  in  America  is  n<^ 
tbe  effect  of  the  poverty  of  that  country,  or  of  the  inability  of  the 
people  there  to  purchase  those  metals.  In  a  country  where  the 
wages  of  labour  are  bo  much  higher,  and  the  price  of  provisions  so 
much  lower  than  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  must 
surely  have  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity,  if  it  was 
either  necessary  or  convenient  for  them  to  do  so.  The  scarcity  of 
those  metals,  therefore,  must  be  the  effect  of  choice,  and  not  of 
necessity. 

It  is  for  transacting  either  domestic  or  foreign  business,  that  gold 
and  silver  money  is  either  necessary  or  convenient. 

The  domestic  business  of  every  country,  it  has  been  shown  in 
tlie  Secon<l  Hook  of  this  inquiry,  may,  at  least  in  jxjaoeable  times,  l»e 
transacted  by  means  of  a  paper  currency,  with  nearly  the  same  de- 
gree of  conveniency  as  by  gold  and  silver  money.  It  is  convenient 
for  the  Americans,  who  could  always  employ  with  profit  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  lands  a  greater  stock  than  they  can  easily  get,  to 
save  as  much  as  possible  the  expense  of  so  costly  an  instrument  of 
commerce  as  gold  and  silver,  and  rather  to  employ  that  part  of  their 
surplus  produce  which  would  be  necessary  for  purchasing  those 
metals,  in  purchasing  the  instruments  of  trade,  the  materials  of 
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cloiln'np^,  8cvcml  part-s  of  household  furniture,  and  the  iron-work 
neecssary  for  building  and  extending  their  settlements  and  plant- 
ations; in  purchasing,  not  dead  stock,  but  active  and  productive 
stock.  The  colony  governments  find  it  for  their  interest  to  supply 
the  people  with  such  a  quantity  of  pa{)er  money  as  is  fully  suflicient 
and  generally  more  than  sufficient  for  transacting  their  domestic 
business.  Some  of  those  government€,  that  of  Pennsylvania  par- 
ticularly, derive  a  revenue  from  lending  this  paper  money  to  their 
Bubjocts  at  an  interest  of  so  much  per  cent.  Others,  like  that  of 
Mjvssachusotts  IJay,  advance  uinm  extraordinary  emergencies  a 
paper  money  of  this  kind  for  defraying  the  public  expense,  and 
afterwards,  when  it  suits  the  conveniency  of  the  colony,  redeem  it 
at  the  depreciated  value  to  which  it  gradually  falls.  In  1747,*  that 
colony  paid,  in  this  manner,  the  greater  part  of  its  public  debts, 
with  the  tenth  part  of  the  money  for  which  its  bills  had  been 
granted.  It  suits  the  conveniency  of  the  planters  to  save  the 
expense  of  employing  gold  and  silver  money  in  their  domestic 
transactions;  and  it  suits  the  conveniency  of  the  colony  govern- 
ments to  supply  them  with  a  medium,  which,  though  attended 
with  some  very  considerable  disadvantages,  enables  them  to  save 
that  expense,  llie  redundancy  of  paper  money  necessarily  banishes 
gold  and  silver  from  the  domestic  transactions  of  the  colonies,  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  has  banished  those  metals  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  domestic  transactions  in  Scotland ;  and  in  both  countries 
it  is  not  the  poverty,  but  the  enterprising  and  projecting  spirit  of 
the  people,  their  desire  of  employing  all  the  stock  which  they  can 
get  as  active  and  productive  stock,  which  has  occasioned  this  re- 
dundancy of  paper  money. 

In  the  exterior  commerce  which  the  diflcrcut  colonies  carry  on 
with  Qrcat  Britain,  gold  and  silver  are  more  or  less  employed, 
exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  necessary.  Where 
those  mot4ils  are  not  necessary,  the}'  seldom  appear;  where  they 
are  necessary,  they  are  generally  found. 

In  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  tobacco  colonies, 
the  British  goods  are  generally  advanced  to  the  colonists  at  a  pretty 
long  credit,  and  are  afterwards  paid  for  in  tobacco,  rated  at  a 
certain  price.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the  colonists  to  pay  in 
tobacco  than  in  gold  and  silver.     It  would  be  more  convenient  for 

*  Sc«  Hntchinaon't  Hiiiory  of  MMMMshasettn  lUy,  vol.  ii.  p.  436,  et  Mq. 
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any  merchant  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  his  correspondents  had  sold 

to  him  in  some  other  sort  of  goods  which  he  might  happen  to  deal 

in^  than  in  money.     Such  a  merchant  would  have  no  occasion  to 

keep  any  part  of  his  stock  by  him  unemployed^  und  in  ready  niiiney, 

for  apswering  occasional  demands.     He  could  have^  at  all  times, 

a  larger  quantity  of  goods  in  his  shop  or  warehouse,  and  be  could 

deal  to  a  greater  extent.     But  it  seldom  happens  to  be  convenient 

for  all  the  correspondents  of  a  merchant  to  receive  payment  for  tlie 

goods  which  they  sell  to  him^  in  goods  of  some  other  kind  which  he 

happens  to  deal  in.     Tlie  British  merchants  who  trade  to  Virginia 

and  Maryland  hapi)cn  to  be  a  piirticuhir  set  of  eorreH|K)ndcnts,  to 

whom  it  is  more  convenient  to  receive  payment  for  the  goods  which 

they  sell  to  those  colonies  in  tobacco  than   in   gold  and    silver. 

They   expect  to  make  a  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  tobacco ;     they 

could  make  none  by  that  of  the  gold  and  silver.     Gold  and  silver, 

therefore^  very  seldom   appear   in    the   commerce   between    Great 

Britain  and  the  tobacco  colonies.     Maryland  and  Virginia  have  as 

little  occasion  for  those  metals  in  their  foreign  as  in  their  domestic 

commerce.     They  are  said^  accordingly,  to  have  less  gold  and  silver 

money  than  any  other  colonies  in  America.    They  are  reckoned,  liow- 

ever^  as  thriving^  and  consequently  as  rich  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  northern  colonies^  Pennsylvania^  New  York,  New  Jersey, 

the  four  governments  of  New  England,  &c.  the  value  of  their  own 

produce  which  they  export  to  Great  Britain  is  not  equal  to  that  of 

the  manufactures  which  they  import  for  their  own  use,  and  for  that 

of  some  of  the  other  colonies  to  which  they  are  the  carriers.      A 

balance,  therefore,  must  be  paid  to  the  mother  country  in  gold  and 

silver,  and  this  bahinec  they  geii^rally  find. 

In  the  sugar  colonies,  the  value  of  he  produce  annually  exported 
to  Great  Britain  is  much  greater  than  that  of  all  the  goods  im- 
ported from  1  hence.  If  the  sugar  and  rum  annually  sent  to  the 
mother  country  were  paid  for  in  those  colonies,  Great  Britain  would 
be  obliged  to  send  out  every  year  a  very  large  balance  in  money, 
and  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies  would,  by  a  certain  species  of 
politicians,  be  coiisiderod  as  cxtronuily  (lisu(lvant;i«^cH)us.  But  it  so 
happens  that  many  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  sugar  plant- 
ations reside  in  Great  Britain.  Their  rents  are  remitted  to  them  in 
sugar  and  rum,  tlie  j)roduce  of  their  estates.  The  sugar  and  rum 
which  the  West  India  nienthants  purchase  in  those  colonics  ujk»h 
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their  own  account,  are  not  equal  in  value  to  the  goods  which  they 
annually  sell  there.  A  balance,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  paid 
to  them  in  gt)ld  and  silver,  and  this  balance  too  is  generally  found. 

The  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  payment  from  the  different 
C(»l(niies  to  (Jrcat  IJrilain,  have  not  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  or  smallness  of  the  balances  which  were  respectively  due 
from  them.  Payments  have  in  general  been  more  regular  from  the 
northern  than  from  the  tobacco  colonies,  though  the  former  have 
generally  paid  a  pretty  large  balance  in  money,  while  the  latter 
have  cither  paid  no  balance,  or  a  much  smaller  one.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  payment  from  our  different  sugar  colonies  has  been 
greater  or  less  in  proportion,  not  so  much  to  the  extent  of  the 
balances  respectively  due  from  them,  as  to  the  quantity  of  un- 
cultivated land  which  they  contained ;  that  is,  to  the  greater  or 
smaller  temptation  which  the  planters  have  been  under  of  over- 
1  Hiding,  or  of  iin<lert:iking  the  settlement  and  |)lanfation  of  greater 
quantities  of  waste  land  than  suited  the  extent  of  their  capitals. 
The  returns  from  the  great  island  of  Jamaica,  where  there  is  still 
much  uncultivated  land,  have,  upon  this  account,  been  in  general 
more  irregular  and  uncertain  than  those  from  the  smaller  islands  of 
liarbadoes,  Antigua,  and  St.  Christopher,  which  have  for  these 
many  years  been  completely  cultivated,  and  have,  upon  that 
account,  afforded  less  field  for  the  speculations  of  the  planter.  The 
new  acquisitions  of  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Dominica, 
have  opened  a  new  field  for  speculations  of  this  kind;  and  the 
returns  from  those  islands  have  of  late  been  as  irregular  and  un- 
certain as  those  from  the  great  island  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  colonies  which  occasions, 
in  the  greater  part  of  them,  Oie  present  scai*city  of  gold  and  silver 
money.  Their  great  demand  for  active  and  productive  stock  makes 
it  convenient  for  them  to  have  as  little  dead  stock  as  possible,  and 
disposes  them  upon  that  account  to  content  themselves  with  a 
cheaper  though  less  commodious  instrument  of  commerce  than 
gohl  and  silver.  They  are  thereby  enabled  to  convert  the  value 
of  that  gold  and  silver  into  the  instruments  of  trade,  into  the 
materials  of  clothing,  into  household  furniture,  and  into  the  iron 
work  necessary  for  building  and  extending  their  settlements  and 
plantations.  In  those  branches  of  business  which  cannot  l>e  trans- 
acted without   gold   and  silver  money,  it  appears  that  they  cab 

VOL.  II.  N  n 
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always  find  tbe  necessary  quantity  of  those  metals;  and   if  they 
frequently  do  not  find  it,  their  fiulure  is  generally  the  effect^   not 
of  their  necessary  poverty,  but  of  their  unnecessary  and  excessive 
enterprise.     It  is  not  because  tliey  are  poor  that  their  ^layments  are 
irregular  and  uncertain^  but  because  they  are  too  eager  to  bceome 
excessively  rich.     Tliough  all  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  colony 
taxes^  which  was  over  and  above  what  was  necessary  for  dcfrajang* 
the  expense  of  their  own  civil  and  military  establishments^  were  to 
be  remitted  to  Great  Britain  in  gold  and  silver^  the  colonies  have 
abundantly  wherewithal  to  purchase  the  requisite  quantity  of  tliose 
metals.     They  would  in  this  case  be  obliged^  indeed,  to  exchan^ 
a  part  of  their  surj^lus  produce,  with  which  they  now  purchase 
active  and  productive  stock,  for  dead  stock.     In  transacting  their 
domestic  business,  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a  costly  instead 
of  a  cheap  instrument  of  commerce ;  and  the  expense  of  purchasing^ 
this  costly  instrument  might  damp   somewhat   the   vivacity  and 
ardour  of  their  excessive  enterprise  in  the  improvement  of  land. 
It  might   not,  however,  be   necessary  to   remit  any  part  of  the 
Amcriciin  revenue  in  gold  and  silver.     Tt  might  be  remitted   iti 
bills  drawn  upon  and  accepted  by  particular  merchants  or  com- 
panies in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  America  had  been  consigned,  who  would  pay  into  the  treasury 
the  American  revenue  in  money,  after  having  themselves  received 
the  value  of  it  in  goods;  and  the  whole  business  miglii  frecjueutly 
be  transacted  without  exporting  a  single  ounce  of  gold  or  silver 
from  America. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  justice  that  both  Ireland  and  America  should 
contribute  towards  the  discliarge  of  the  public  debt  of  (Jreat 
Britain.  That  debt  has  been  contracted  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment established  by  the  llevolution,  a  (lovernnient  to  which  tbe 
Protestants  of  Irehmd  owe,  not  only  the  whole  authority  which 
they  at  present  enjoy  in  their  own  country,  but  every  security 
whieli  they  possess  for  their  liberty,  their  property,  and  their 
religion;  a  Government  to  which  several  of  the  colonies  of  America 
owe  their  present  ehartei*s,  and  conseciuently  their  ])resent  eou- 
stitution,  and  to  which  all  the  colonics  of  America  owe  the  liberty, 
security,  and  property  whieh  they  have  ever  since  enjoyed.  That 
public  debt  has  been  contracted  in  the  defcnee,  not  of  Cireat  Britain 
alone,  but  of  all  tbe  dillerent  provinces  of  the  empii*e;  the  innnense 
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(k'l»i  contrnciiHl  in  llic  late  war  in  particular,  and  a  great  part  of 
that  contracted  in  the  war  before,  were  both  properly  contracted  in 
defence  of  America. 

By  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would  gain,  I)e8ide8  the 
freedom  of  trade,  other  advantages  much  more  imjjortaut,  and 
which  would  much  more  than  compensate  any  increase  of  taxes 
that  might  accompany  that  union.  By  the  union  with  England, 
the  middling  and  inferior  mnks  of  people  in  Scotland  gained  a 
complete  deliverance  from  the  jwwcr  of  an  aristocracy  which  had 
always  before  op))ressed  them.  By  an  union  with  Ureat  Britain, 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  in  Ireland  would  gain 
an  equally  complete  deliverance  from  a  much  more  oppressive 
aristocracy ;  an  aristocracy  not  founded,  like  that  of  Scotland,  in 
the  natural  and  respectable  distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune,  but 
in  the  most  odious  of  all  distinctions,  those  of  religious  and  political 
prejudices — distinctions  which,  more  than  any  other,  animate  both 
the  insolence  of  the  oppressors  and  the  hatred  and  indignation  of 
the  oi>prcssed,  and  which  commonly  render  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
same  country  more  hostile  to  one  another  than  those  of  different 
countries  ever  are.  Without  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  the 
inhabitiints  of  Ireland  are  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  consider 
themselves  as  one  peo]>le. 

No  oppressive  aristocracy  has  ever  pi*evailed  in  the  colonics. 
Even  they,  however,  would,  in  {)oint  of  happiness  and  tranquillity, 
gain  considerably  by  a  union  with  Great  Britain.  It  would,  at 
least,  deliver  them  from  those  rancorous  and  virulent  factions  which 
are  insejmrable  from  small  democracies,  and  which  have  so  frequently 
divided  the  afleetions  of  their  people  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  their  governments,  in  their  form  so  nearly  democratical.  In  the 
ease  of  a  total  sepamtion  from  Great  Britain,  which,  unless  pre- 
vented by  a  union  of  this  kind,  seems  very  likely  to  take  place, 
thosr  Hielions  would  be  trn  tinM*R  mon^  virulent  than  ever.  Before 
the  coinmencenicnt  of  the  present  disturbances,  the  coercive  power 
of  the  mother  country  had  always  been  able  to  restrain  those 
factions  from  breaking  out  into  anything  worse  than  gross 
brutality  and  insult.  If  that  coercive  power  was  entirely  taken 
awa}',  they  would  i)robably  soon  break  out  into  open  violence 
and  bloodshed.  In  all  great  countries  which  are  united  under 
one  uniform  goverumeutj  the  spirit  of  party  commonly  prevaik 
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]em  in  the  remote  provinoes  than  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Tlie 
distance  of  those  provinces  from  the  capital,  from  the  priiicipal 
•eat  of  the  great  scramble  of  faction  and  ambition,  makes  them 
enter  less  into  the  views  of  any  of  the  contending  larties,  and 
renders  them  more  indifferent  and  impartial  spectators  of  the 
condnet  of  all.  'Die  spirit  of  party  prevails  less  in  Scotland  tlian 
in  England.  Tn  the  case  of  a  union,  it  woukl  probably  prevail  less 
in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  and  the  colonies  would  probably  soon 
enjoy  a  degree  of  concord  and  unanimity  at  present  unknown  in  any 
part  of  the  British  empire.  Both  Ireland  and  the  colonies,  indeed, 
would  be  subjected  to  heavier  taxes  tlum  any  which  they  at  present 
pay.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  diligent  and  faithful  applica- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  towards  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt,  the  greater  part  of  those  taxes  miglit  not  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  roiglit  soon  be 
reduced  to  what  was  necessary  for  maintaining  a  moderate  peace 
establishment. 

The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  tin- 
c1oulitc<l  right  of  the  Crown,  that  is,  of  the  State  and  ]HH>plc  of 
Great  Britain,  might  be  rendered  another  source  of  revenue  more 
abundant,  perhaps,  than  all  those  already  mentioned.  Those  coun- 
tries are  represented  as  more  fertile,  more  extensive,  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  tlioir  extent,  much  richer  and  more  ]X)pnloiis  than  Great 
l^ritain.  In  order  to  draw  a  great  revenue  from  them,  it  would  not, 
probably,  be  necessary  to  introduce  any  new  system  of  taxation  into 
countries  which  are  ah'Ciuly  sudicienlly  and  more  than  sulliciently 
taxed.  It  might,  perha])s,  be  more  proper  to  lighten  than  to 
aggravalij  the  burden  of  those  unfortunate  countries,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  draw  a  revenue  from  them,  not  by  im])osing  new  taxes, 
but  hy  preventing  the  eud)ezzlement  and  misapjiliwition  of  tbo 
greater  part  of  those  which  they  already  pay. 

If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  for  Great  Britain  to  draw 
any  considerable  augmentiition  of  revenue  from  any  of  the  resources 
above  mentioned,  the  oidy  resource  wliich  can  remain  to  her  is 
a  diunuuliou  of  her  expense.  In  the  mode  of  collecting  and  in 
that  of  expending  the  public  revenue,  though  in  both  there  may  be 
still  room  for  imj)rovement^  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  at  least  as 
economical  as  any  of  her  neighbours.  The  military  establishment 
which  she  maiut«iins  for  her  own  (h^fence  in  tinu^  of  )>eace,  is  more 
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moderate  than  that  of  any  European  State  which  can  pretend  to 
rival  her  either  in  wealth  or  in  power.  None  of  those  articles, 
therefore,  seem  to  admit  of  any  considerable  reduction  of  expense. 
Tlie  expense  of  the  peace  establishment  of  the  colonies  was,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances,  very  considerable, 
and  is  an  expense  which  may,  and  if  no  revenue  can  be  drawn  from 
them,  ou|>ht  certainly  to  be  saved  altogether.  This  constant  ex- 
I>ense  in  time  of  peace,  though  very  great,  is  insignificant  in  com- 
liarison  with  what  the  defence  of  the  colonics  has  cost  \\^  in  time  of 
war.  The  last  war,  which  was  undertaken  altogether  on  account  of 
the  colonies,  cost  Great  Britain,  it  has  already  been  observed,  up- 
wunls  of  niiHily  niillionH.  The  Spanish  war  of  1739  wan  principally 
undertaken  on  their  account;  in  which,  and  in  the  French  war 
that  was  the  consequence  of  it.  Great  Britain  spent  upwards  of 
forty  millions,  a  great  part  of  which  ought  justly  to  be  charged 
to  the  colonics.  In  those  two  wars  the  colonies  cost  Great  Britain 
much  more  tlian  double  the  sum  which  the  national  debt  amounted 
to  before  the  commencement  of  the  first  of  them.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Ihose  wars  that  debt  might,  and  probably  would  by  tliis  time, 
have  been  completely  paid ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  colonies, 
llio  former  of  thos<*  wars  might  not,  and  Hie  latter  et^Hainly  would 
not  have  been  undertaken.  It  wsw  because  the  colonics  were 
supposed  to  be  provinces  of  the  British  empire,  that  this  expense 
was  laid  out  upon  them.  But  countries  which  contribute  neither 
revenue  nor  military  force  towards  the  support  of  the  empire, 
cannot  be  considered  as  provinces.  They  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  appendages,  as  a  sort  of  splendid  and  showy  equipage 
of  the  empire.  But  if  the  empire  can  no  longer  support  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  up  this  equipage,  it  ought  certainly  to  lay  it 
down ;  and  if  it  cannot  raise  its  revenue  in  proportion  to  its 
expense,  it  ought,  at  least,  to  accommodate  its  expense  to  its 
revenue.  If  the  colonics,  notwithstanding  their  refusal  to  submit 
to  British  taxes,  are  still  to  be  considered  as  provinces  of  the 
British  empire,  their  defence  in  some  future  war  may  cast  Great 
Britain  as  great  an  exiKjnse  as  it  ever  has  done  in  any  former  war. 
The  rnlers  of  Great  Britain  have,  for  more  than  a  century  past, 
amused  the  people  with  the  imagination  that  they  possessed  a  great 
enij>ire  on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Tliis  empire,  however, 
has  hitherto  existed   in   imagination  only.     It  has  hitherto  l)een, 
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not  an  empire,  but  the  project  of  an  empire ;  not  a  gold  mine,  but 
the  project  of  a  gold  mine ;  a  project  which  has  cost^  which  con- 
tinues to  cost,  and  which^  if  pursued  in  the  siime  way  as  it  has 
been  hitlierto^  is  likely  to  cost  immense  expense^  without  being* 
likely  to  bring  any  profit ;  for  the  ofTects  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
colony  trade^  it  has  been  shown,  are^  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people^  mere  loss  instead  of  profit.  It  is  surely  now  time  that  our 
rulers  should  either  reidize  this  golden  dream^  in  which  they  have 
been  indulging  themselves^  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  people^  or  that 
they  should  awake  from  it  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  awaken 
the  people.  If  the  project  cannot  Ikj  completed,  it  ought  to  be 
given  up.  If  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  British  empiiH)  cannot 
be  made  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  whole  empire,  it 
is  surely  time  that  Great  Britain  should  free  herself  from  the  ex- 
pense of  defending  those  provinces  in  time  of  war,  and  of  sup- 
porting any  part  of  their  civil  or  military  estal)lishments  in  time  of 
peace,  and  endeavour  to  accommodate  her  future  views  and  designs 
to  the  real  mediocrity  of  her  circumstances. 
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covery of,  (piestion  put  by  8|>ani.'unls,  ii. 
2  ;  manufactures  of,  flourished  in  their 
own  ('ivil  War,  ii.  18  uUc  ;  real  ad  van- 
Uiges  of  its  discovery,  ii.  20;  only  two 
civiliseti  nations  in,  ii.  21  ;  state  of  in 
*775>  ii-  7.^  ;  people*l  and  cultivatctl  by 
ft»lly  an«l  injustice  of  Kuro|K-an  (Jo- 
vernments,  ii.  169  ;  ilist-overy  of,  it-s 
btii«litM  to  luiro|H>,  ii  1 71;  «'oudili«iii 
«•!  in  time  of  Cromwell,  ii.  I7^i  leading 
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men  in,  ilcsiro  to  prcucrvo  their  own 
ini|M>rtnnce,  ii.  204  ;  niaterinl  itrop'cra 
of,  in  a  century  would  make  it  equal 
Great  Britiin,  ii.  207 ;  discovery  of,  one 
of  the  g:reAte8t  events,  &c.,  ii.  208  ;  na- 
tions trading  to,  strive  to  exclude 
others,  ii.  213  ;  natives  of,  except 
Mexico  and  Peru,  hunters,  ii.  218; 
war  in,  and  effects  on  militia  of,  ii. 
285  ;  <liscovery  of  mines  in,  and  effect 
on  silver,  ii.  ^19;  people  of,  are  said 
to  have  no  ffold  or  silver,  ii.  542. 

America,  British,  exports  salt  provisions, 
i.  240. 

America,  North,  colonies  in,  planted  by 
sea  coast,  or  rivers,  i.  21  ;  paper  cur- 
rencies  of,  i.  328  ;  progress  of,  due  to 
agriculture,  i.  371  ;  has  no  manufac- 
tures for  distnnt  sale,  i.  384 ;  trade 
with,  compared  with  what  might  be 
with  France,  ii.  71. 

American  war,  rise  in  price  of  herring 
casks  since,  ii.  96. 

Americans,  effects  of  their  adopting  a 
syHtcm  of  monopoly,  i.  371. 

AniHtenlani,  hank  of,  its  Agio,  i.  330: 
merchant  of,  how  he  would  trade,  ii. 
26  ;  hank  money  of,  ii.  52  ;  origin  of 
bank  of,  ii.  53  ;  currency  of  in  1609,  ii. 
54  ;  bank  of,  great  warehouse  for  Ku- 
ropean  bullion,  ii.  58  ;  bank  of,  its  go- 
vonimcnt,  ii.  60 ;  city  of,  its  revenue 
from  the  Iiank,  ii.  61  ;  .ittinttivo  and 
parsimonious  burghers  of,  ii.  195  ; 
English  wool  depreciated  in,  ii.  235  ; 
administration  of,  vigilant  and  parsi- 
monious, ii.  405. 

Anderson,  Mr.,  his  '  Diplomata  Scotiae,* 
i.  104;  on  T)obl>s' statistics,  ii.329. 

Angola,  disco vere<l  by  Portuguese,  ii. 
137;  settlement  of  Portuguese,  ii.  218. 

Animal  foo<l,  when  it  rises  in  price,  and 
why,  i.  255. 

Animals,  marked  difference  in  cap.acitie8 
of,  i.  17;  law  of  their  increase,  i.  84. 

Anne,  mo<lc  of  taxing  in  time  of,  ii.  513; 
rate  of  interest  in  time  of,  n.  515  ;  in 
time  of,  annuities  created,  ii.  516. 

Annuities,  perpetual,  not  redeemable  by 
debtor  in  France,  ii.  453. 

Annuities  for  lives,  kinds  of,  ii.  517. 

Annuities,  pennanent,  when  and  why 
cix».itcd,  ii.  517. 

Anticipation,  l>orrowing  by,  ii.  512. 

Antigua,  completely  cultivated,  ii.  545. 

Antoninus,  his  gift  to  a  philoeopher,  ii. 

A)tcrca,  .uiimal  of  Brazil,  ii.  139 
*Airoiir(o,  mcaninj^  of,  ii.  137. 
A]H)I(»gues,  origin  of,  ii..153. 
A|M>thccarirs,  profit  of,  and  why  gi'cat,  i. 
117. 


A]>plos,  once  imported  from  Flanders,  i. 
82. 

Apprentices,  laws  or  customs  regulating, 
i.  125. 

Apprenticeship,  effects  of,  i.  65  ;  custom 
of,  in  Europe,  i.  lo'i  ;  duration  of,  why 
seven  years,  i.  126  ;  statute  of,  ib.  ; 
no  security  against  fraud,  nor  incen- 
tive to  industry,  i.  1 28  ;  unknown  to 
ancients,  i.  1 29  and  note ;  long,  un- 
necessary, \h, ;  statute  of,  obeUiictt 
the  circulation  of  labour,  i.  X42  ;  in 
ancient  regulated  companies,  ii.  317. 

Aral>ia,  incursions  of  natives  of,  ii.  276. 

Arabians,  histories  of,  full  of  genealogieS| 

Arabs,  hospitality  of,  i.  412;  life  of,  ii. 

274  ;  militia  of,  good,  ii.  284. 
Arbuthnot,  Dr.,  on  ancient  costume,  ii. 

270. 
Aristocracy,  Irish,  founded  on  the  most 

o<liou8  distinction  ;  none  in  colonies,  ii. 

547- 
Aristotle,  on  the  use  of  money,  i.  24  wAt  ; 

his  rewanls  for  tciching  Alexander,  i. 

141  ;  on  slave  lalwur,  i.  ^91 ;  his  view 

of  political   economy,    ii.  i   n^Ae ;    on 

Greek  education,  ii.  359. 

Arithmetic,  political,  writer  has  no  great 
faith  in,  ii.  11 1 ;  of  customs,  two  and 
two  do  not  make  four  in,  ii.  478. 

Armada,  invincible,  consequence  of  de- 
feat of,  ii.  149. 

Anny  may  be  maintained  in  three  ways, 
ii.  13:  in  colonics,  amount  of,  ii.  197. 

Army,  standing,  characteristics  of,  ii.  281 ; 
sui>erior  to  militia,  ii.  283  ;  benefits  uf, 
ii.  289  ;  may  be  diminished  by  general 
military  drill,  ii.  370. 

Artificer,  labour  of,  how  cheapened,  i. 
130  ;  analysis  of  value  of  labour  of,  ii. 
260. 

Artificers,  held  to  possess  skilled  labour, 
i.  106;  necess.iry  for  cultivating  land, 
!•  3^.^  \  i*^  America,  buy  land,  i.  384  ; 
increase  when  no  more  Isnd  is  to  lie  had, 
\h.\  the  livinff  instrument  not  allowed 
to  emigrate,  li-  243;  a  barren  class,  ii. 
250;  not  same  as  menials,  ii.  259;  if 
they  take  the  field  in  war,  must  be 
paid,  duly,  ii.  278. 

Artillery,  modem,  costliness  of,  ii.  291. 

Artisan,  arldition  to  wealth  of  society  by 
labour  of.  ii.  261  noU. 

As,  Ronuin,  its  use,  i.  40. 

Asceticism,  formed  part  of  modem  theo- 
ries of  morals,  ii.  356. 

Asi.1,  practice  of  buying  silver  in,  i.  218; 
governments  of,  stimulate  hoanling,  i. 
282. 

Asinius  Celer,  bought  a  surmullet,  i. 
2:9. 
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ABsemblies,  colonial,  would  not  readily 
grant  supplies,  ii.  aoo;  colonial,  can- 
not judge  what  is  needed  for  imperial 
purposes,  ii.  201. 

Aasiento  contract,  ii.  198  maU  ;  stipula- 
tions of,  ii.  339. 

Assize,  statute  of,  i.  193. 

Assize  of  Bread,  effect  of,  i.  150  and  noU. 

Athenians,  employed  philosophers  as 
statesmen,  i.  14a. 

Athens,  mercen.iry  troops  of,  ii.  378. 

Attention  of  inothur  country  to  colonics, 
did  not  make  them  thrive,  ii.  147 ;  of 
sovereigns,  nothing  compared  with 
attention  of  owner,  ii.  424. 

Attorney,  what  determines  his  wages,  i. 
no;  verl)ose,  i.  358;  wages  of  regu- 
lated, ii.  304. 

Augustus,  ordered  slaves  of  Vedius  Pollio 
to  be  emancipated,  ii.  168 ;  imposed 
the  vtcenma,  ii.  454. 

Austerity,  encouraged  by  poorer  classes, 

"• 379- 
Australia,  mines  of,  ii.  14a. 

Austrians,  victories  of  Swiss  on,  ii.  288. 

Avarice,  conr  dealer  suffers  by  mistaken, 

ii.  100. 

Azores,  discovered  by  Portuguese,  ii.  137. 


B. 


Babbage,  Mr.,  his  addition  to  Smith's 
effects  of  division  of  labour,  i.  9  note. 

Bacon,  believed  that  gain  of  one  is  the 
loss  of  another,  ii.  63. 

Bahamas,  discovery  of,  ii.  138. 

Bailiffs,  cultivation  by,  to  bo  discouraged, 

ii.423- 

Balance,  favourable  to  France,  not.  ne- 
cessarily disoilvantageouH  to  England, 
ii.  47  ;  adverse,  two  kinds  of,  ii.  48  and 
note  ;  of  produce  and  con8uu)])tion,  not 
balance  of  tra<lc,  ii.  72  ;  natural,  of  in- 
duHlry,  ii.  78. 

Balance  of  trade,  Mun's  theory  of,  ii.  4  ; 
policy  of,  ii.  23  ;  doctrine  of,  absurd, 
ii.  63  ;  unfavourable,  predictions  from, 
ii.  71  ;  inuignificant  object,  ii.  126  ;  ul- 
timate object  of  mercantile  system,  ii. 
226  ;  measure  of  national  prosperity 
with  some  politicians,  ii  479. 

Baltic,  flax  and  hemp  of,  i.  369. 

Bananas,  plant  of  new  world,  ii.  139. 

Bank,  books  of,  order  on,  ii.  53;  public, 
profit  on,  ii.  405. 

Bank  of  Amsterdam,  government  of,  ii. 
60. 

Bank  of  England,  carries  bullion  to  Mint, 
ii.  131  ;  chief  customer  of  Mint,  its 
losses  by  coinage,  ii.  133  ;  capital  of,  ii. 
326  ;  its  assistance  in  circulating  Ex- 
clie(picr  Bills,  ii.  512. 


Banker,  his  power  of  ctroulating*  liis  uotea, 
i.  291. 

Bankers,  London,  give  no  interest  on  de- 
posit, i.  94  ;  Edinburgh,  their  rates  on 
deposit,  t&. ;  London,  modern  business 
of,  i.  298  MoU ;  lu»w  drawers  and  rc- 
drawers  elude  their  vigilance,  i.  313. 

Banking,  aids  industry  more  than  it 
maintains  idleness,  i.  294 ;  judicious, 
benefits  of,  i.  321;  jumcious,  like  a 
waggon  way  through  air,  i.  322  ;  re- 
straints put  on  by  law,  iuvnsioiui  of  li- 
berty, not  judicious,  i.  325  ;  depends 
on  strict  rules  for  suecess,  ii.  340. 

Bank  money,  custom  of,  ii  52  ;  of  Am- 
sterdam, its  oiigin,  ii.  54. 

Bank  notes,  enable  society  U)  increaso  ma- 
terials, tools,  and  maintenaucu,  i.  295  ; 
issued  in  excess,  return  to  the  bank, 
i.  301 ;  small,  inconvenience  of,  L  324. 

Bankruptcy,  undue  leniency  to,  may 
raise  the  rate  of  interest,  i.  100  ;  roost 
firequent  in  hazardous  trades,  i.  116; 
shame  of,  i.  345  and  noic;  has  been 
committed  by  Uovemments,  ii.  531. 

Banks,  may  be  allowed  free  compotitiun 
if  their  issues  are  restrained  to  notes 
in  largo  sums,  i.  331. 

R'uikH,  Scotch,  employed  liOndon  afj^nts, 
i.  302  ;  their  impinidenco,  and  its  ef- 
fects, i.  303. 

Bar  iron,  American,  relieved  of  duties,  ii. 
160. 

Barbadoes,  flourishing  in  time  of  Crom- 
well, ii.  179;  completely  cultivated,  ii. 

645- 
Baretti,  Mr.,  on  exportation  of  gold  from 

i*ortugal,  ii.  125. 

Barley,  eifccts  of  malt  tiix  on  price  of,  ii. 
490 ;  ordinary  price  of,  never  a  mo- 
nopoly price,  ii.  491. 

Barons,  ancient,  origin  of  their  power,  i. 
412. 

Barren,  or  unproductive  chisH,  of  Kcono- 
mints,  ii.  248. 

Barter,  may  be  employed  instea<l  of 
money,  ii.  9. 

Basle,  customs  duties  in,  ii.  445. 

Bostiat,  M.,  on  expenditure,  cited,  i.  344 

Batavia,  Dutch  settlement  at,  ii.  219. 

Battles,  ancient  <ind  modern,  differences 
of,  ii.  283. 

Beaver  skins,  duties  on,  ii.  242. 

Beaver  skins  and  wool,  loaded  witli  ox- 
port  duty,  ii.  478. 

Becket,  magnificence  of,  i.411. 

l^ggar  and  scholar  once  nearly  identical, 
i.  140. 

Benetices,  great,  in  England,  their  effects, 
i.  1 39  ;  of  clergy,  freeholds  and  why,  ii. 
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IVctipal,  cnrly  civil ituviioit  of,  i.  ji ;  inifiery 
ill,  i.  76  ;  rntefi  of  wageR,  nnd  profits  of 
fitock  in,  i.  90 ;  piece  goodn  of,  i.  216  ; 
drought  in,  li.  103;  destructive  policy 
of  Englifih  in.  ii.  a  20  ;  revenue  of  sove- 
reign in,  ii.  221  ;  its  exjiortations  of 
ricf*  andinannfactures,  ii.  268  ;  rov<;nue 
of  East  India  Company  in  a  land-tax, 
ii.  429;  changes  in  assessment  of  tithe 
in,  ii.  431. 

Ik'ngtiela,  discovered  )»y  Portugueso,  ii. 
137  ;  settlement  of  Portuguese,  ii.  218. 

ncntham,   his  defence  of  usury,   i.   93 

Pcrne,  i>o8ition  of  fanners  in,  i.  307  ;  es- 
tahliKhment  of  refonnation  in,  ii.  392  ; 
magistrates  of,  meet  their  expenditure 
from  tithes  and  church  lands,  ii.  399 ; 
revenues  of,  source  of,  ii.  407 ;  tax  on 
alienation  in,  ii.  456 ;  has  a  treasure, 
ii.  508. 

IV;rnicr,  his  account  of  works  in  Ilin- 
dostan,  ii.  313. 

nillcts  d'Etat,  in  France,  often  at  dis- 
cninii,  ii.  512. 

HiIIm,  at  AniMtt^Tilam,  of  a  certain  vahie, 
paid  in  hank  money,  ii.  54. 

Birch,  Dr.,  his  Life  of  Prince  llenry,  i. 
160. 

nirmingham,  wages  in,  i.  120;  not  af- 
fected hy  apprcnticesliip  statute,  i.  127; 
consumption  of  precious  mctalM  in,  i. 
217  ;  giHxIs  of,  fall  in  price  of,  i.  257  ; 
its  manufacture  of  hanfware,  ii.  495. 

IVirth,  superiority  of,  influence  of  and 
why,  ii.  295. 

PiKlio))8,  election  of,  in  ancient  timet,  ii. 

Iijacks,  condition  of  in  West  Indites  and 
Kouthcni  plantations,  ii.  541. 

Blackstone,  Dr.,  cited  as  to  certain 
tenures,  i.  394. 

Boat  fishing  of  herrings  niineil,  ii.  96. 

IVxIy,  human,  its  itower  of  n*paration,  ii. 
25H;  ipialifications  of,  not  so  influ- 
ential as  those  of  mind,  ii.  294. 

Bohemia,  preilial  slavery  in,  i.  390 ;  sur- 
vey and  valuation  of,  ii.  425  ;  govern- 
meiit  of,  attends  to  its  survey  of  land- 
tax,  ii.  426 ;  tax  on  artificers  in,  ii. 
461. 

]lonleaux,  trade  in,  i.  338. 

lUirlaso,  Mr,  on  rent  of  tin  nnn«»s,  i.  180. 

]torn,  Italpli  de,  his  cx|>cns^>s,  i.  188. 

Borrowing,  difliculty  of,  real  reason  of 
scarcity  of  money,  ii.  10 ;  disguises  the 
cofits  of  war,  ii.  520. 

Boston,  Mexico  greatrr  tiian,  ii.  146. 

ItounticK,  when  given,  ii.  24  ;  granted 
for  domestic  industry,  their  defence, 
ii.  79 ;  on  fi.Hhcrie8  encourage  rashnef^s, 
ii.  97;    in   whale   fishery,  ii.  158;   on 


colonial  produce,  |K3citliar  to  Great 
Britain,  ii.  163 ;  in  interest  of  pro* 
ducer,  ii.  245  ;  amount  of  in  1754,  ii. 

479- 
Bounty,  of  1688,  its  effects,  i.  205,  207, 

208  ;  effects  of,  on  price  of  com,  and 
amount  of,  i.  210;  could  not  lower 
price  of  grain,  ii.  81;  hunlensome  to 
those  who  pay,  and  very  little  advan- 
tage to  those  who  receive,  ii.  84  ;  on 
com,  like  policy  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, ii.  88  ;  on  production  more  liable 
to  fraud  than  on  exportation,  ii.  9a  ; 
may  l>e  no  more  than  drawback,  ii.  98  ; 
on  com,  occasional  amount  of,  ii.  99  ; 
established  by  i  William  and  Mary,  ii. 
115;  deserves  no  praise,  ii.  1 17 ;  of  13 
George  III,  ii.  119;  on  production  of 
money,  a  duty-free  coinage,  ii.  134 ;  on 
naval  stores,  ii.  228. 

Boy,  inventor  of  the  valve  of  the  steam 
engine,  i.  it. 

Brady,  on  Imroughs,  citefl,  i.  400  nMe. 

Braganxa,  family  of,  elevation  of,  to  the 
throne,  ii.  148. 

Br.nH9,  eximrtalion  of,  prohibited,  ii.  240. 

Brasil,  gold  of,  tax  on,  i.  224 ;  gold  of,  i. 
375;  production  of  gold  in,  ii.  125; 
late  discovery  of  minerals  in,  ii.  144; 
oldest  settlement  after  that  of  Spani- 
anls,  ii.  I48 ;  |M)pulation  of,  ii.  149  ;  two 
priuciiuU  provinces  of,  ii.  155. 

Bread,  relative  price  to  wheat,  i.  157  ; 
taxes  on,  in  different  countries,  ii.  473. 

Breslau,  land-tax  of  bishopric  of,  >i-  425. 

Brewer,  employment  of,  necessary,  ii.  6(5. 

Bricklayer,  why  his  wages  are  high,  i. 
108. 

Bricks,  sent  out  from  England  to  Africa, 
ii.  324. 

Britain,  great  wages  in,  i.  77. 

British  Linen  Company,  value  of  shares 

<n,  ii.  343- 
British   manufactures   floaris1ie<l  during 

Seven  Years*  War,  and  why,  if.  1 7. 
Brutus,  the  virtuous,  his  r.itct  of  interest, 

1.99. 
Buccaneers,  infested  Ilispaniola,  i.  241. 
Buenos  Ayres,  price  of  oxen  at,  i.  157  ; 

prices  in,  i.  197  ;  cattle  worth  no  more 

than  hide  at,  i.  141. 
Buffon,  M.,  cite<l  as  to  price  of  pork,  i. 

237  ;  on  tho  'Con*  of  St  Domingo,  ii. 

'39- 
Building  rent,  element  in   bouse   rent. 

wlmt,  ii.  432. 

Buildings,  for  business,  form  of  fixed 
capital,  i.  279. 

Bullion,  gold  exportation,  t.  45 ;  fluctna- 
tions  in  price  of,  i.  47  ;  exports  and 
imports  of,  ii.  16  ;  credits  for  at  Am« 
stordam,  ii.  55  ;  Riiro|tean,  Ara^tc^am 
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bank,  great  warehouse  of,  ii.  58  ;  would 
have  seifirnorage  added  to  value,  when 
coined,  ii.  1 29 ;  loases  on  purchase  of 
by  bank,  ii.  131. 
Buroestor  (Bicester),  Oxfoni,  prices  at,  i. 

Burghers,    emancipated   before    country 

people,    i.  400;    enmity    of,    towards 

lords,  i.  40a. 
Burgundians,  victories  of  Swiss  over,  ii. 

188. 
Burn,  Dr.,  on  the  |M)<)r  law,  i.  I45,  147-p. 
Bushel    of   salt,    foreign    and    English, 

weight  of,  ii.  94. 
Busses,  bounty  on  tonnage  of,  ii.  93. 
Butcher,  profitable  trade,  and  why,  i.  105. 
Bye  products,  sold  at  low  prices,  i.  132 

and  note. 
Byron,  Mr.,  prices  of  horscH  according  to, 

in  Chili,  i.  197. 

C. 

Cabbages,  price  of,  i.  81. 

Cadiz,  importations  of  speeie  to,  i.  ai8  ; 

merchants  of,  their  profits  and  manners, 

ii.  195  ;  merchants  of,  sumptuous  pro- 
fusion of,  ii.  109. 
Ciosar,   nnny  of,  dcstroycil   the   Itoniiui 

republic,  ii.  290. 
Calcraft,  Mr.,  his  accounts,  ii.  534. 
Calcutta,  land  carriage  from,  i.  20  and 

noU :    value  of  gold   to  silver  in,   i. 

222  ;   councils  of,  wise  and  astute  in 

emergencies,   ii.   215  ;  court  of  mayor 

of,  ii.  336. 
California,  mines  of,  ii.  14a  noU. 
Calvin,  his  followers,  ii.  394. 
Cameron,  Mr.,  of  Lochiel,  his  territorial 

jurimliction,  i.  413. 
Campus  Martius,  exerciser  in,  ii.  379. 
Canaila,  French  colony  <if,  ii.  151  ;  con- 

ipicriit  of,  and  |H»licy  of  Kugland  after, 

ii.  47S. 
Canals,  lock  tolls  on,  ii.  308  ;  in  China, 

ii.  313  ;  management  of  by  joint-stock 

company,  ii.  341. 
Canaries,  discovered   by   Portuguese,  ii. 

Candles,  tax  on,  a  tax  on  necessaries,  ii. 

471- 

Cantillon,  Mr.,  his  theory  of  wages,  i.  7°- 

Cantons,  Protestant,  of  Switzerlaml,  tlo 
not  tolerate  Honian  Catholics,  ii.  400. 

Capacity,  kept  up  by  variety  of  occupa- 
tion, ii.  160. 

Cspe  do  Vcrd  Islands  discovered  by 
l*ortugueac,  ii.  1  37. 

Cape  of  CjtMid  Hope  discovered  by  Portu- 
guese, ii.  137  ;  Dutch  Bettlenient  at,  ii. 
219. 

Cape  passage,  benefits  of  discovering,  ii. 


21  ;  discovery  of,  one  of  the  greatest 
events  in  history  of  mankind,  ii.  208. 

Capital,  its  employments,  treated  ia 
Second  Book,  i.  3 ;  profit  of,  i.  69  ; 
investetl  in  human  nwichino,  i.  106 ; 
always  saved,  or  8tore«l  in  some  degree, 
i.  273  note;  distinguished  from  stock, 
i.  275  ;  ways  in  which  it  may  afford  a 
revenue,  i.  276;  circulating  and  fixed, 
\b.  ;  circulating  and  fixed,  relations  of, 
i.  280  ;  end  of  l>oth  kinds  of,  i.  281  ; 
eilects  of  judicious  b;iuking  ou,  i. 
321  ;  always  employed  with  a  view  to 
profit,  i.  334  ;  replacing  produce,  main- 
tains productive  hands,  ih. ;  increase 
of,  diminution  of  profit,  i.  356  ;  lent  at 
interest,  an  assignment  of  a  portion  of 
annual  produce,  xh.  \  ways  of  em- 
ploying, i.  363  ;  may  be  insufficient  to 
work  up  home  produce,  i.  370  ;  com- 
paratively rapid  replacement  of,  L  374, 
375 ;  its  destination  determined  by 
prospect  of  private  profit,  i.  379  ; 
natural  course  of,  i.  385  ;  money  a  small 
part  of  national,  ii.  10 ;  of  society, 
limits  its  industry,  ii.  25 ;  in  homo 
tnulo,  advantage  of,  ii.  77 ;  private, 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  direct,  ii. 
79 ;  iis  augmented,  so  industry  in  aug- 
muntu«l,  ii  30  ;  of  a  country  eijualM  the 
capitals  of  all  its  inhabitants,  ii.  (^ ; 
exhaustion  of,  by  consumption,  ii.  72  ; 
of  manufacturer  misapplied  if  com- 
pulsorily  directed  to  shopkeeping.  ii. 
106  ;  effects  of  colonial  mono|>oly  on. 
ii.  176;  said  to  be  more  advantageously 
employed  in  colony  trade,  but  reasons 
against,  ii.  181  ;  and  revenue  applietl 
to  m«ino])oly,  ii.  190;  of  Great  Britain, 
diverted  by  monopoly,  and  its  industry 
diminished,  ii.  192  ;  increase  of,  cause 
of  increase  of  useful  lahour,  ii.  262  ; 
amount  of,  a  secret  and  not  exusily 
atMx'itaincd,  ii.  442  ;  Uixc.s  on,  their 
effects,  ii.  458 ;  a  ])ortion  destroyed 
by  the  act  of  funding,  ii.  526  and  untc  ; 
and  land  sources  of  revenue,  and  bow, 
ii.  528  ;  discouraged  and  banished  by 
excessive  taxation,  xb.  ;  sec  also  Jijrat, 
circnliUing. 

Capitalist,  functions  of,  i.  362  note. 

CapiUds,  great,  used  in  tnuie,  i.  337  ; 
how  increased  and  diniinished,  i.  340. 

Capit:itii)n  taxes,  levied  on  revenue, 
arhitrary  on  rank,  ii.  463,  464  ;  their 
advanUiges  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
ii.  466. 

Cards,  Htump  duties  on,  their  incidence, 

ii-  459- 
Carneades,   sent  to  Home  by   Athens,    i. 

Cai)>enter,  short  duration  «)f  his  phyMieal 
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vigimr,  i.  86  ;  wliy  liw  wngoa  nro  lower 
iliati  iiitwion'ii,  t.  io8. 
Carriage,  land,  cliargcs  of,  i.  19 ;  water, 
its  ufTectfi  on  a  market,  its  econoinVt 
ib,  ;   efTect  of  economy  in  cost  of,  li. 

307- 
Carriages,  tax  on,  in  pro|K)rtion  to  weight, 

discussed,  ii.  311. 
Carrier,  merchant,  his  function,  ii.  117. 
Carrots,  price  of,  i.  82. 
Carrying   trade,   least  advantageous,   ii. 

16 ;  ini|K>s8ihle  without  drawbacks,  ii. 

Carthage,  fall  of   and  causes  of,  ii.  185. 

Carthagena,  attempt  on,  ii.  289. 

Cartha'^inians,  naval  skill  of,  i.  31. 

Cash  acc<)unt«,  Scotch  system  of,  i.  297. 

Caskn,  herring,  rise  in  price  of,  ii.  96. 

Castile,  council    df,  detormincil    to  tako 
|H»sitession  of  New  World,  ii.  140. 

Castes,  in  Egypt  aiul  Hindostan,  ii.  366. 

CaRtrucci  >  Castracani,  a  hero  of  Ma- 
chiaveKs,  i.  407. 

Caanistry,  its  origin,  ii.  .^56. 

I'litholicM,  Englinh,  foun<lcd  Maryland, 
ii.  169. 

Cato  on  agriculture,  i.  159  ;  cited,  ii.  35. 

Cattle,  destroy  young  trees,  i.  1 76  ;  causes 
affecting  the  increase  of,  i.  330 ;  im- 
portation of  forbidden,  i.  421  ;  among 
Tartars,  wealth,  ii.  1  ;  foreign,  free 
trailo  in,  little  harm  to  grar.icr,  ii.  31 ; 
for  draught,  none  in  Mexico  and  Pcni 
before  Spanish  comiucst,  ii.  148;  of 
Ilolstein  and  Jutland,  ii.  161. 

Ce<1e<l  islands,  produce  of  sugar   in,  ii. 

I5«. 
(Welches,  vessels  of,  at  Batavia.  ii.  219. 

CclU,  ancient,  their  fondness  for  music, 

•»•  359- 

Chadwick,  Mr.  E.,  his  theory  of  com- 
petition, i.  65  nofc 

Chainnen  in  London,  Irish,  i.  171. 

Chance,  invariably  interpreted  in  favour 
of  th«>9e  who  risk  it,  i.  112. 

Chancery,  Courts  of,  origin  of  their  juris- 
diction, ii.  303. 

Charities,  apprentices  of,  generally  idle, 
i.  129. 

Charlf;voix  the  Jestiit,  his  estimate  of 
Cansulian  population,  ii.  151  and  ntjit, 

Charles  V,  Em|M!ror,  said  everything 
abonndctl  in  France,  but  was  wanting 
in  Spain,  i.  213;  his  reUtions  to  the 
Vo\\e,  ii.  392. 

Charles  XT  I  (of  Sweden),  allied  to  Ma- 
7.ep|»a,  ii.  19. 

Charters  in  England,  from  the  CVown,  i. 
1 30 :  character  of  ancient,  evidence  of 
previous  condition  of  towns,  i.  399. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  his  accounts,  ii.  524. 

Cheapest,  interest  of  all  to  buy,  ii.  68. 


Clieapncss,  protendod  ofTects  of,  on  in- 
dustry, i.  87. 

Chevalier,  M.,  on  gold,  i.  218  note, 

Cliiefs,  Arab  and  Tartar,  get  revenue 
from  profit,  ii.  404. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  his  criticism  on  certain 
companies,  ii.  318;  on  the  military 
policy  of  reeulated  companies,  ii.  310. 

Chihlren  of  soldiers,  their  appearance  and 
mortality,  i.  83. 

Chili,  gets  iron  from  Spain,  i.  1 79 ;  urice 
of  horse  at,  i.  197 ;  cattle  of  little 
value  in,  i.  24 1. 

Cliina,  water  carriage  in,  i.  22  ;  value  of 
silver  in,  i.  39 ;  labour  in,  i.  75 ;  sta- 
tionary state  of,  i.  99  ;  rate  of  interest 
in,  i.  100  ;  rank  of  husbandmen  in, 
i.  134  ;  richer  than  any  part  of  Europe, 
i.  20b;  tiorcolain  of,  i.  215  ;  value  of 
gold  to  silver  in,  i.  222  ;  reputed  wealth 
of,  i.  372 ;  empire  of,  superior  to  Mexico 
and  Peru,  ii.  21  ;  despises  commerce, 
ii.  70  ;  Batavia  on  road  from  Hindostan 
to  Japan  and,  ii.  219;  |H>licy  of,  as 
rcganls  agriculture,  ii.  265;  homo 
market  of,  ii.  266;  roads  in,  ii.  312  ; 
revenue  of  sovereign  in  a  land  tax, 
ii.  429. 
Choiseul,  Due  de,  mistaken  policy  of,  ii. 

384. 
Christicm  IT,  tyranny  of,  ii.  391. 

Cliurch,  wages  of  ministers  fif,  i.  137  ; 
the,  dcclanxl  the  i<atin  Vnlgato  in- 
s]Mre<l,  ii.  352  ;  of  England,  her  loyalty 
and  good  sense,  ii.  394  ;  lands  of,  taxed 
highly  in  Prussia,  lightly  elsewhere,  ii. 
416 ;  owners  of  tithe  of,  have  no 
desire  to  improve  land,  ii.  429. 

Churchmen,  foundations  of  universities 
for  benefit  of,  ii.  351. 

Cibao,  a  mountain  in  St.  Domingo,  ii. 
138. 

Cicero,  his  letters  quoted,  i.  90  ;  quotes 
Cato  ss  an  authority  on  agriculture,  i. 
1 59 ;  on  absurdity  of  philosophers,  ii. 

473. 
Cider,  tax  on,  ii.  488. 

Cipango,  mountain  mentioned  by  Martx> 
Polo,  ii.  138. 

Circulating  capital,  its  nature,  i.  275  ; 
provi<les  fixed,  and  makes  it  yield  a 
revenue,i.  280 ;  expense  of  maintaining, 
no  deduction  from  net  revenue,  i.  286  ; 
of  an  individual,  differs  from  that  of  a 
society,  ih. 

Circulation,  wheel  of,  differs  from  goo«lii 
circulated  by  it,  1.  287 ;  wheel  of^ 
money,  i.  200  and  note. 

Circulation,  of  paper,  cannot  exceed  pub- 
lic wants,  i.  300;  of  a  country,  how 
divided,  i.  322 ;  little  can  be  spared 
from,  for  foreign  war,  ii.  14  ;  amoiint 
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of,  in  Siuitli*8  time,  ii.  15  ;  of  blooJ, 

Britisli  trade  comitared  to,  ii.  186. 
Citien,   medieval,    uie    only    aanctuaries 

against  violence,  i.  405  and  noU. 
Citizenii.  Roman,  had  to  uubtdst  on  bribes, 

ii.  136  ;  a  mere  rabble,  vL  a  06. 
Civil  government,  small  expense  of,   in 

new  colonies,  ii.  153. 
CHvillsatiun,  sudden,  can  be  induced  hy 

a  standing  army  only,  il  389. 
Civil  law,  Htu<ly  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  361. 
Civil  war  of  1O42,  &u.,  cM'ccU  of,  i.  204. 
Clergy,  eugrossors   of    laud   in   Spanish 

colonies,  ii.  155  ;  a  wealthy,  generally 

indolent,  ii.  373;    ix>wer  of,  ii.   382; 

in    ancient    times    elected   their  own 

biMho|Mi  auid  ablM»tt<,   ii.    ,{85 ;    aiiciuiit 

jKilicy  of,  ii.  387 ;  |trivilcgus  of,  ii.  388. 
Clergymen,    unproductive    labourers,    i. 

333  and  note. 
Clerks  in  a  counting-house  10,000  miles 

otf  will  trade  on  their  own  account,  ii. 

223. 
Ciive,  Lord,  Macaulny's  Life  of,  cited,  ii. 

2  24  noU. 
Clock-making,   art   of,  can   be    learned 

without  long  apprenticeship,  i.  129. 
Cloth,  pi-ice  of,  in  1487  and  1463,  i.  258  ; 

fine,  made  of  S|>ani»h  wool,  ii.   235  ; 

Roman,  price  of,  ii.  270. 
Clothiers,    their    remonstrances    against 

the  Hamburg  Company,  ii.  318. 
Clove- trees,  extir[>ated  by  Dutch,  ii.  219. 
Coach -tax,  a  form  of  levying  a  licence  on 

expenditure,  ii.  473. 
CoalhcuvcrM,  wages  of,  in  lA)ndon,  i.  109. 
Coid  iiiiiii-H,  fertility  and  rent  of,  i.  175  ; 

most  fertile,  rcguhilea  price,  i.  177  Jiml 

note. 
Coals,  less  wholesome  and  agrecnMo  than 

wood,   i.    176;  duties  on  ex|)ort  of,  ii. 

242  ;   taxes  on,  ii.  47  1. 
Cojist-wise,    goods    carrietl,    take    coast- 

cockets,  ii.  499. 
Colxlen,  Mr.,  liis  traitslation  of  Chevalier's 

treatibc,   i.    2itS  note;    hi.s   eoiiiiiicreial 

treaty,  ii.  127  uolc. 
C'Oeliiii   (liiiia,  price  of  sii^^^ir  in,  i.  166; 

ves.scls  «>r,  at  Hatavia,  ii.  219. 
CiJckets,    coast,   on    goo<ls   carried  coast- 
wise, ii.  49J. 
Cotl,  dried,  used  im  currency,  i.  74. 
Coin,  gold,  exportation  of,  i.  45  ;  clipping 

of,  etleets  of,  i.  205  ;  in  Scotland  before 

the  Unittn,  i.  223;  tpianlity  of,  regulated 

by  Uhi!,  ii.  12;  Uiitional,  (liti'i  rent  circu- 
lation of,  from  bullion,  ii.  16  ;   Knglish, 

depreciation  of,  in  time  of  William  111, 
ii.  51  ;  amount  of,  annually  minted, 
ii.    1 2^ ;    raising    dent>mination   of,   an 

expetlieul  of  a  ruinous  and  unjust  kiiui, 


Coinage,  expense  of,  by  wliom  dc&mycd, 
ii.  51  ;  elTects  of  re|>aying  cost  of,  by 
Government,  ii.  1 28 ;  act  of,  adiU  to 
value  of  metal,  ii.  129;  duty  free,  first 
in  reign  of  Charles  II,  ii.  131  ;  tax  011, 
nobody  pays.  ii.  132;  annual,  aiuouiit 
of,  ii.  133  ;  annual  cost  of,  ii.  134; 
ex|>ense  of,  may  be  defrayed  by  a 
seiguorage,  ii.  307. 

Coinerd,  false,  would  be  stimulated  by 
exorbitant  duty,  ii.  1 29. 

Cuius,  origin  of,  i.  2b ;  nameu  of,  uri|p* 
Dally  weights,  i.  27  ;  lowering  quao- 
tity  of  metal  in,  i.  35  ;  adulteration  of, 
an  expedient  to  reduce  debt,  ii.  333. 

Coins,  gold,  newest  of,  picked  out  aud 
sent  abroiul,  i.  303. 

LViiuH,  silver,  state  of,  at  the  end  t»f  ilio 
17th  century,  i.  206. 

Colbert,  M.,  policy  of  his  fiscal  system,  ii. 

40,  «47- 
1  ollection,  cost  uf ,  in  excise  and  uustoina, 

ii.  494. 

Collier,  high  wages  of,  and  why,  i.  105  ; 
high  wages  and  regular  employment 
of,  i.  109. 

Colonia,  meaning  of,  ii.  137. 

Coloni  Partiarii,  Latin  ctjuivalent  of 
Metiycrs,  i.  392. 

Colonial  system,  clfects  of,  iL  245. 

Colonial  trade,  roundabout,  ii.  182. 

Colonies,  wages  and  profits  in,  i.  97 ; 
interest  of,  sacrificed  to  thoMO  ttf 
merchants,  ii.  164;  agriculture  the  pro- 
per business  of,  ii.  191 ;  tlominion  i»vcr, 
has  monopoly  for  its  end,  ii.  197  ; 
authority  over,  will  not  be  given  up, 
ii.  198  and  note;  free  trade  witii,  after 
abandonment  of,  its  etTects,  ii.  199  ; 
how  they  might  bo  taxed,  ii.  200 ; 
would  not  be  over  taxed  on  rcipiisition, 
ii.  202  :  no  benefit  in  mouojKtly  of 
trade  of,  but  loss,  ii.  ^lo;  grants  to, 
supposed  to  be  grants  to  ourselves,  ii. 
2,^1  ;  cost  t»f,  ii.  5  4«). 

Colonies,  Knglish,  a  market  for  hilvor, 
i.  ii.t;  Spanish,  a  market  for  bilvcr, 
iO.  ;  Ih'itish,  proteclion  in,  i.  371 
note  ;  distant,  esUiblislinlent  of,  and 
policy  towards,  ii.  24  ;  Eun»pean,  ilif- 
ferent  from  (ireck  and  Roman,  ii.  134  ; 
Itoman,  origin  and  character  of,  ii.  1 36  ; 
Eur«>pean,  nuttives  (»f,  ii.  137  ;  Knglisb, 
not  yet  hurt  by  cerUiin  prohibitions,  ii. 
162:  not  independent,  ii.  163;  new, 
exclusive  companies  uidavourable  to, 
ii.  318. 

Colonists,  new,  causes  of  prosperity  of, 
ii.  144. 

Colony  trade,  eflfect  (»f  restrictions  on, 
ii.  17,^  ;  sudden  opening  of,  might  l>o 
dangerous,   ii.    187  ;    rc;)sons   why    in- 
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tcrniption  of,  has  not  pro<liicc<l  din- 
AHtrouR  L'lreuta,  ii.  i88 ;  distinciion 
between  it,  And  inono|>oly  of  it,  ii.  189  ; 
inonojwly  of,  no  advantage,  ii.  550. 

Coliimbup,  voyage  of,  il  138. 

Columella  on  kitchen  gardens,  i.  i6a ; 
cited  aH  to  feeding  thrushes,  i.  235 ; 
testimony  of,  on  nlave  labour,  i.  391. 

Combination,  of  masters  and  workmen, 
i.  69 ;  iK)vverti  of,  possefwed  by  towns, 
i.  132  ;  impossible  among  com-doalers, 
ii.  loi. 

Conuiierce,  principal,  between  town  and 
country,  i.  381  ;  introduced  lil)erty  and 
good  government,  i.  411  ;  proP|»erity 
of,  precarious,  i.  423  ;  system  of,  ii.  i  ; 
instrument  of,  money,  ii.  2  ;  writers  on, 
tlifir  habitual  crnir,  ii.  13  ;  treaties  of, 
how  iiogotiatctl,  ii.  24  ;  has  been  mailo 
a  source  of  discord,  ii.  68 ;  treaty  of, 
its  clfects,  ii.  12a  ;  treaties  of,  ancient 
motive  for,  ii.  la;  note;  most  im- 
I>ortint  between  town  and  country,  ii. 
371  ;  interests  of,  created  Turkisli  and 
KuHMian  Kndiassics,  ii.  315  ;  freedom  of 
interior,  a  cause  of  prosperity  in  Great 
Jhitaiii,  ii.  499  ;  effects  of,  on  habits  of 
l^rent  prt>prietois,  ii.  508  ;  takes  place 
m  commodities,  which  it  pays  best  to 
trade  in,  ii.  544. 

Commercial  countries,  riches  seldom  last 
long  in,  in  same  family,  i.  417. 

Ounmrrrial  HyMltun,  pnjudirt>H  osL'di- 
linhed  by,  ii.  9a. 

Conmiissaries,  Italian  cities  were,  of 
crusa<ling  armies,  i.  406. 

Connnoditjes,  durable  expense  on,  aids 
frtigality,  i.  352  ;  increase  of,  effects 
of,  on  value  of  silver,  i.  359  ;  all  regu- 
lated by  demand,  but  gold  and  silver 
most,  ii.  8  ;  transportation  of,  profit- 
able, ii.  16 ;  native,  exportation  of,  most 
gainful,  ii.  64  ;  enumerated  and  non- 
enumerated,  ii.  150 ;  consumable, 
iicci'ssarics  or  luxuries,  ii.  466  ;  con- 
sunuible,  may  be  tixeil  two  ways,  ii. 

47.?- 

Connnon  law  of  England,  is  said  to 
abhor  perpetuities,  i.  389. 

Communication,  easy  or  difficult,  affects 
rent,  i.  I5(». 

Comivinies,  exclusive,  trading  to  the  East, 
tliuir  niischievous  conscfpionccs,  ii.  22; 
joint-st4>ck,  for  herring  fishing,  niineil, 
ii.  97  ;  exclusive,  for  colony  trade,  ii. 
155  ;  exclusive,  genius  of,  unfavourable 
to  growth  of  colonies,  ii.  218;  exclu- 
sive, nuisances  in  every  respect,  ii.  225 ; 
commercial,  UKeof.ii.  317  ;  joint-st«>ck, 
their  general  policy,  ii.  3ai  ;  joint- 
sbtck,  chnractcristios  of,  ii.  325  ;  joint- 
stitck,  when  successful,  ii.  340. 


GnniKinionship,  term  used  to  denote  a 
journeyman's  relations,  i.  1 2*j. 

ComiMuiy,  Danish,  trading,  dissolved  bj 
Kmg  of  Denmark,  ii.  150. 

Company,  Dutch,  its  licences,  ii.  151. 

Company,  East  India,  its  oppressive 
policy,  i.  77  ;  rates  of  profit  obtained 
by  servants  of,  i.  loi  ;  turned  dearth 
into  famine,  ii.  103  and  noit ;  chartered 
monopoly  of,  ii.  214  ;  has  made  con- 
quests in  East  Indies,  ii.  219  ;  servants 
of,  attempted  to  obtain  monopoly,  ii. 
a  20  ;  servants  of,  trade  on  their  own 
account,  ii.  233. 

Company,  East  India,  Dutch,  limited 
stock  of,  ii.  a  15;  policy  of,  in  spioe 
islands,  iL  119. 

Companies,    East   India,  their  forts,   ii. 

Conopetition,  effects  of,  on  price,  i.  59 ; 
effects  of,  upon  profits  of  stock,  i.  9a 
and  note;  of  capitals,  how  arises,  i. 
356  ;  for  taxes  on  consumption  might 
be  levied  in  colonies,  ii.  530. 

Conceit  of  one's  abilities,  connnon,  i. 
1 1  a. 

Concortlat,  stipulations  of,  in  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  390. 

Confidence,  passionate,  of  interested  false- 
hood, ii.  71. 

Congo,  discovered  by  Portuguese,  ii.  137  ; 
settlement  of  Portuguese,  ii.  218. 

l^>ngn*MN,  C(»ntincntal,  in  America,  spirit 
of,  ii.  ao5. 

Connecticut,  expense  of  government  in, 

ii.  154- 
Consistorial     benefices,     patronage     of, 

claimed  by  Pope,  ii.  385. 
ConKtincy  of  employment,  affects  wages, 

i.  107. 
Constantino,     military    system     of,     ii. 

287. 
Constantinople,  Embassy  at,  its  origin,  iL 

315 ;    clerical    factions    in,    ii.    383 ; 

violent  and  furious  government  of,  ii. 

385. 
Constitution,  British,  no  risks  to,   from 

colonial  representation,  ii.  ao6. 
Consul,  Roman,  gave  up  atlministration 

of  justice  to  pnotor,  ii.  304. 
Consumer,  taxes  |»aid  by,  ii.  345. 
Consumers,  circulation  of  money  between, 

i.  333  and  no/f. 
Consumption,  end  of  pr«)duction,  ii.  344 ; 

annual,  replaced  by  artificers,  5cc.,  ii. 

Contracts,  dis|K>sition  towards  effecting, 
peculiar  to  man,  i.  14;  enforced  in 
Chancery,  ii.  303  ;  for  constitution  of  a 
rent,  a  means  of  sinking  money  in 
France,  ii.  453. 

Contrdle,  unfiopular  in  France,  ii.  459. 
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Controversy,  religrious,  generalW  aooom- 

panies  political  faction,  ii.  376. 
Conversion  price,  what  it  is  in  Scotland, 

i.  19a. 
Co-operation,  simple  and  complex,  i.   5 
nUe;    must    fully   exist    in    civilised 
societies,  i.  15  ;  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, i.  69  note. 

Copiers,  mistakes  of,  i.  193. 

Cop|)er,  use  of,  as  money,  i.  95  note; 
currency  in  Home,  i.  40 ;  Engliidi 
currency  of.  ib.  ;  from  JajMUi,  i.  1 79. 

Coriy  animal  in  St.  Domingo,  ii.  139. 

Com,  value  of,   in    Poland  and  France, 
i.   8 ;    measure    by,  from  century   to 
century,  i.  38  ;  price  uf,  its  distributiuu, 
i.  53  ;  rise  in  price  of,  under  scarcity, 
i.   59    note:    prices   of,   in    the    last 
(seventeenth)  and  present  (eighteenth) 
century,  i.  80  ;  in   ancient   times  re- 
latively dear,  i.  196;  a  production  ot 
human   industry,  i.    197  ;    chief  sub- 
sistence of  labour,  i.    198 ;  high  price 
of,    due     lately    (1784,    &c.)    to    bad 
seasons,  i.   209;  measure  of  value  at 
distant  times,  i6. ;  variations  in  price 
of,  due  to  fiict  that  most  of  the  annual 
product  is  annually  consumed,  i.  aai ; 
price  of  com   from   1701   to  1764,  i. 
353  ;  a  measure  of  value,  i.   198;  of 
Poland,  now  exchanged  for  other  pro- 
duce, i.  406  ;  free  importation  of,  no  in- 
jury to  English  fiirmer,  ii.  33 ;  effects 
of  bounty  on  trade  in,  ii.  80  ;  price  of, 
supposed  to  have  fallen  since   bounty, 
ii.  M  ;  exports  of.  to  honiu  coiisunip- 
tion,   )iropi>rtiun   of.   ii.    8^^ ;    rc[(ul;itcB 
price    of    other    couuiioilities,    ii.    84  ; 
regulates  all  price8,  ii.  91  ;  lens  liable  to 
be  eii^ro^i^ed   than  other  couinuxiitieti, 
ii.    101  ;  real    value    <»r,    ii.    112  ;  lawH 
couecrning,  may  be  conipared  t4)  tlio.se 
concerning  religion,  ii.   116;  duty  on, 
HUiull,  etlecttf  of,  ii.  117  Hole. 

Corn,  foreign,  consumption  of,  ii.  34  and 
note  ;  effect  of  prohibiting  itti  iniporUi- 
tion,  ii.  35. 

Corn  ilealei-8,  cannot  combine  to  niise 
price8,  ii.  101. 

Cornfield,  iti  pixxluctiveness  by  side  of 
|>a8ture,  i.  157. 

Corn-law  of  13  (Jeo.  Ill,  ii.  119. 

Corn  merchants,  favour  mono|K>ly  more 
than  fanneni,  ii.  34  ;  gaineil  advantage 
from  liounly,  ii  S9  and  note;  tnulc  of, 
louifold,  ii.  mj;  tnule  of,  valuable  to 
agriculture,  ii.  108. 

Corn  priced,  some  tbceptive,  i.  19^. 

Corn  rentd  of  18  Elizabetli    i.  35. 

Corn  trade,  tracts  on,  ii.  80  and  note  ; 
fix>e«lom  of,  |iix'Vent»  famine  and  |mlli- 


ates  dearth,  iL  103  ;  inland,  has  derived 
benefit  from  15  Charles  II,  ii.  111. 

Cornwall,  tin  mines  in,  pay  i-6tli  (^roas 
produce  as  rent,  i.  1 79. 

Cornwall,  Duke  of,  his  tai  on  iiu,  i. 
180. 

Corporations,  bye-laws  of,  and  their  effect 
on  prioes,  i.  65;  privileges  of,  i.  125; 
not  oppressive  in  ^'cotland,  i.  ia8; 
charters  of,  how  obtained,  i.  130  ;  re- 
gulations which  assist  the  action  of,  i. 
136 ;  should  bu  broken  down,  ii.  44. 

Corporations  of  artificers,  how  tliey 
affected  prices,  i.  131. 

Cortez,  voyage  of,  to  Mexico,  ii.  141. 

CorviSc,  in  Franco,  an  instniuieiit  of 
tyraimy,  ii.  31 4. 

Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  their  chief,  ii. 

Cost,  in  wearing  out  roan,  must  be  re- 
placed, as  iu  machine,  by  higher  wages, 
i.  106. 

Cotters,  a  kind  of  labourers  in  Scotland^ 

i.   133. 

Cotton  plant,  value  of,  iL  139. 

Council,  administration  of  India  guided 

by  a,  of  merchants,  ii.  21a. 
Councils,  fixed  the   wages  of  clergy,    i. 

138- 
Counterfeit,  will  not  be  |>erpctratcd  at  a 

slight  seignorage,  ii.  130. 
Country,  mulcted  by  corporations,  i.  1 3 1 ; 

I)eopie    in,    cannot    combine,    i.   133 ; 

commerce    between    it   and    town,    i. 

381  ;  un  inde|)endent  one  may  stand 

to  otberH  as  towns  to  country,  ii.  263. 
Country  and  town,  prices  in,  i.  118. 
Country    gentlemen,   extorteil   a  Ituuiity 

on  corn    from   William    111,     i.    308; 

levied  duties,   and   C8t;ibliiilied  bounty 

on  corn,  ii.  90  and  note. 
Courtn,  legal,  how   they  ttmk  cognix^uico 

of  civil  buHiness,  ii.  302. 
Coward,  a,  is  a  mutilated  man,  ii.  371. 
Creditor,  public,  iu  what  sense  ho  has  a 

public  interebt,  ii.  529. 
Creoles,  Spanish,  uuiHirior  to  native  In- 
dians, ii.  1 48. 
Crew,    in    years  of  scarcity    corn -dealer 

treats  ]>cople  us  prudent  master  does 

his,  ii.  100. 
Cromwell,  condition  of  America  in  time 

of,  ii.  1  78 ;  anny  of,  ejected  tlie  Long 

Parliament,  ii.  390. 
Crown,  ebartem  gnuitcd   by,  and  why,  i. 

Crown  lands  in  Great  Britain,  ill  maiuigc<l, 

ii.  41 1. 
Crow  n  lands  in  Euro|)e,  generally  forest, 

but     often     without     trees — better     if 

alienatetl,  ii.  412. 
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CniRndefi,    ]K>tire<l    frenlili   on    Italy,    i. 

406. 
Cnittcnden,  the,  account  brought  by,  ii. 

335-. 
Ciibn,  inbnbitnntfl  of,  ha«1  gold,  i.  185. 
Cultivation,  capital  employ e<l  in,  in  feudal 

tiinr«,  i.  336  and  note  ;  prescription  of, 

in  Icafscn,  ahnurd,  ii.  43  s. 
Cultivatoni,  place  of,  in  social  economy, 

ii.  34R ;  interest  of,  Hacrificed  to  that 

of  propricloni,  Ac,  ii.  258. 
Curacies,  wiipciid  of,  amount  of,  i.  138. 
Curnyna,  Dutch  colony  and  free  port,  ii. 

Curate,  iiti|M«nd  of,  i.  137. 

Currency,  double,  i.  40  noit. 

Currency,  colonial,  rafet  of,  i.  329. 

Currency,  depreciated,  farce  of  paying 
taxes  in,  i.  330  nott ;  dei>reciatod,  doea 
not  lower  valuo  of  gola  and  iilver,  i. 

Currency  of  great  fitatea,  chiefly  ita  own 
coin,  li.  53. 

Curaitor  Daron,  hia  relations  to  African 
Company,  ii.  323. 

Custom,  the  regulator  of  fashion,  i.  101. 

('untom-houBc,  lK>ok8  of,  no  certain  crite- 
Hon,  ii.  48. 

CuNtomeni  exercise  the  l>est  diacipline 
over  workmen,  i.  136. 

CuNtotners,  |>eople  of,  for  nation  of  ahop- 
keo|H'rH,  ii.  iy6. 

('uMioniera,  Vortu^ucao  said  to  Ik)  lictter 
than  French,  ii.  68. 

Customs,  ancient  kinds  of,  ii.  476. 

Customs,  duties  of,  ancient,  ii.  475; 
amount  of  in  1754,  ii.  479;  chief 
amount  of,  whence  derived,  ii.  480 ; 
might  well  be  levied  with  no  loss  on  a 
few  articles  only,  \h. ;  a  reform  in  the 
collection  of,  suggested,  ii.  482;  net 
revenue  of,  ii.  494;  might  be  extended 
to  (rcKind  and  plantations,  if  coupled 
with  free  trade,  ii.  537. 

D. 

Dairy,  originally  a  nave-all,  1.  237. 

Danes,  trade  of  with  India,  i.  115  ;  pos- 
sensed  ^St.  Tliomaa  and  Santa  Crux, 
ii.  150. 

Daniel,  Father,  cited,  i.  403. 

Danube,  navigation  of,  i.  la. 

Darien,  Isthmus  of,  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, ii.  139. 

Darien,  voyages  to,  ii.  141. 

Davenant,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  King,  1. 
181  ;  his  objections  to  system  of  ex- 
cise duties,  ii.  489. 

Dead,  transference  of  from  to  lining, 
always  notorious,  ii.  453. 

VOU  IT. 


Dealer  in  one  basineas  has  an  advantage, 
li.  107. 

Dealer,  inland,  interest  of,  never  oppoeed 
to  that  of  people,  ii.  115. 

Dealers,  circulation  of  money  among,  i. 
323  and  iwU. 

Dearth,  com  dealer  prevents,  Irom  be- 
coming famine,  ii.  100;  occasional  in 
Egypt  and  Hindostan,  ii.  267. 

Dearths,  generally  produced  by  eeaaont, 
ii.  102. 

Debates,  printed,  of  Houto  of  Commons, 

Debt,    British,  moans  of  roilucing  it,  ii. 

Debt,  interest  of,  greater  than  proflte  of 
colonial  trade,  ii.  145;  just  that  Ire- 
land and  America  should  contribute 
to,  ii.  546. 

Debt,  national,  no  cause  of  prosperity, 
ii.  118. 

Debt  of  Franco,  its  estimated  amount, 
ii.  518. 

Debt,  unfunded,  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  511. 

Debt,  public,  increase  of,  ii.  513,  sqq. ;  its 
growth  and  reduction,  ii.  526  ;  growth 
of,  ii.  523-3. 

Debts,  public,  discussed  in  Fifth  Book, 
i.  -4. 

Docelea,  fortification  of,  ii.  377  note. 

Docker,  Hir  M.,  on  accumulation  of  taxa- 
tion, ii.  470 ;  Ilia  pro|iosal  to  raise 
taxation  by  licencca  of  conaumiition, 
ii.  475 ;  his  pro|>osals  for  taxation, ii. 538. 

Decline,  perpetually  predicted  by  candid 
people,  i.  347. 

Docda,  registi-ation  of,  needless,  ii.  450. 

Defence,  a  primary  object  of  publio 
(lolicy,  ii.  35  ;  more  important  than 
opulence,  ii.    38. 

Defence,  expense  of,  in  colonies,  has 
fallen  on  mother  country,  ii.  154 ; 
never  supplied  by  colonies,  not  even 
fitr  themselves,  ii.  1 74  ;  should  t»e  borne 
by  wh«>lo  society,  ii.  401. 

Defence,  public,  two  ways  of  effecting,  ii. 
281. 

Defence,  charges  of,  great,  ii.  292. 

Deity,  nature  of,  anciently  a  part  of 
physics,  ii.  354. 

Do  Lange,  Russian  envoy  at  Pekin,  ii. 
365  and  110/f. 

De  la  RiviH«,  Mercier,  M.,  his  work 
cited,  ii.  264. 

Demand,  economical  nature  of,  i  58 ; 
effect  of  variation  of,  i.  1 2 1  ;  effectual, 
for  particular  produce,  exceeds  supply, 
i.  164 ;  corresponds  to  supply,  i.  197  j 
regulates  all  commodities,  but  gold  and 
silver  most,  ii.  8 ;  effects  of,  on  prices, 
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IheutttcmMsii,  Mnall,  ItaXAt  to  nmooroas 

•nd  Tiruk^  fmctiooB,  ii.  547. 
J}0UkOcnU»M,  00  kitcfaca  gm<il«M,  L  162. 
Tleufjiark,  pt^icjr  of  traduig  oonpMijr  in, 

ii,   153  ;    K«ift  IimIU  C4juj|«uiy  in,  ii« 

IJ5  ;    (iepoMtion    of    C^instiem    froin 

Ucrcifie  <#f,  ii.   392  ;  kin  reveoue  frcMo 

Bound  IhitM,  ii.  44;2. 
l>r|M;iMlcnciu4,  ;mI  vantages  of,  two,  defence 

Mid  revenue,  it  J  73. 
l>er»ii;;«;iiN;iit    uf    tlbtrilfutiou    of    «luck 

hurtful,  ii.  216. 
Dercyllidiuf,  Mying  of,  ii.  19. 
I>ext<eriiy,  incrt$a«e  of,  in  divi«ion  of  la- 

Ixiur,  i.  9 ;  ohtaiiied  by  {»eribnuing  & 

idngle  ojientlioii,  ii.  107. 
i>iAUioiul«,  uiining  for  in  India,  ii.  183  ; 

price  of  in  India,  ii.  216. 
Dice,  »taiu|i  duiieit  on,  their  incidence, 

«.  459- 
Vii^n'iiy  of  lovereign,  needn  tupport  by 

exnciue,  ii.  401. 
l>i4M;luliun,  luililiiry  Hyittciu  of,  ii.  287. 
Diogenen,  leni  to   Itonie  by  Atbeutf,  i. 

142. 
Diomode,  armour  of,  i.  24. 
Dion   Caiwiuif,    on    the   vicenmaf  cited, 

«.  454- 
DioiiyrtiuM  of  llulioju'liiMMiiH,  hiit  ictftiuKiiiy 

Ui  Koiuuii  chaructor,  ii.  359. 
Diroctoni,  boardu  of,  ii.  325. 
Dinclpiine,  what  \m  niont  effective   over 

workmen,  i.  136  ;  academical  deficien- 

oioM  of,  ii.  349. 
DJHcaHti,     [H;culiur    to    soiue    labourerd, 

i.  86. 
DibMuiitcfH,  Kii^liMli,  uotivily  uf,  ii.  373. 
J)iMtrut<ji,  luercniitilu,  iiiiiy  be  anticipated 

from    cotiMutiuii    of    colony    trade,    ii. 

18H. 
DiHlribiition,    oncroacliuient  on    nutiiral, 

itN  otlect,  ii.  358. 
hivcrsioiid,     public,    advantage    of,      ii. 

Dobbs,  Mr.,  on  Hudson's  Hay  Comi>jiny, 

|)(un«>Hilay  linok,  inforni:ition  vlh  to  con- 
dition of  townti  in,  i.  ^cx) ;  an  liccuratu 
mirvry,  ii.  435. 

Domingo,  St.,  inhabitants  of,  bad  gold, 
i.  185:  iolony  istabliMlicd  by  banditti, 
iUi  priHlnco  »)f  sugar,  ii.  151. 

Doniinii'a,  h  new  aotpii.sition,  ii.  545. 

Doniinicanti,  cstublisluncnt  of,  ii.  374. 

lX>rian:(,  coKmiea  of,  ii.  135. 

l>oul>lcdaY,  Mr.,  hit)  theory  of  population, 
i.  S3  fni/i-. 

IXuiglu.H,  l»r.,  his  authority  on  tobacco 
j>l.iillin^^  i.  i6S;  honest  and  downright, 
his  opntuMi  i>u  .\nu  rif.in  currcncioi*,  i. 
3^8  and  mW(. 


Doiaglaa,  Ueroa  &  Co.,  Lgmk  o(,  314. 

Draco,   lawi    of.   like  thnoe   to    sapport 
wooUea  maimfartareta,  ii.  331. 

Drama,  tbe,  an  antidote  to  taperstitaon, 
ii.  381. 

DrawUack,  litUe,  on  importatioa  of  oora, 
ii.  117. 

Drawltackii,  when  given,  ii.  24  ;  reaaoo- 
able  encouragement  to  tnulc,  ii.  73  sunI 
uoU;  given  to  encourage  the  carrying 
tnwlc,  ii.  77 ;  tMHiictiiueai  ckaniod  on 
Huugglcd  gootU,  ii.  78 ;  on  ouliMital 
produce,  ii.  163 ;  of  subudiea  and 
duties,  ii.  477;  amount  of  in  1754, 
ii.  479. 

Drawing  and  re-drawlug,  a  well-known 
expctlieut,  doecrtbuil,  i.  309. 

Drought,  effectii  o^  on  com,  ii.  103. 

Drugs,  dyers',  relieved  from  import  dues, 
ii.  240. 

Drummond,  Mr.,  his  notes,  {.42. 

DnuikenncHH,  not  vice  of  |>eopIa  of 
iaehiuu,  ii.  67. 

Dunbar,  Capt.,  on  territorial  jurtmlictiou 
in  Scotland,  i.  413  note. 

Dunfermline,  marriage  bed  of  James  in 
an  alehouse  at,  i.  351. 

Dnplcix,  M.,  liiM  career  in  India,  ii.  334. 

l>u|Hiut  do  NciniMir,  011  Siuitirs  unpi-us- 
siun  '  forced  frugality,'  ii.  469  Moit. 

Durability  of  commodities,  no  advauta|^ 
in  trade,  ii.  12. 

Dutch,  growth  of  their  trade  with  India. 
i.  215  ;  industry  of,  i.  338;  trade  t.f, 
with  Poland  and  Portugal,  i.  376  ; 
their  Eiist  India  (-omiKiny,  ii.  22;  Ciii*- 
ricrs  of  Kuntpu,  at  time  of  Navigulitui 
I.«jiws,  ii.  36  ;  got  corn  cheaper  than  our 
people  do,  ii.  88  ;  destroy  spices,  ii. 
101  ;  coni|uer  part  of  Brazil,  and  re- 
sign it,  ii.  1 48  ;  coh»ny  of,  New  Vork, 
occupied  by  English  in  1674,  ii.  J  50  ; 
settlements  of,  in  West,  ib. ;  strove  to 
excbnle  every  one  from  spice  islands, 
ii.  713. 

Dutch  wars  in  time  of  Cromwell  ai)«l 
Charles  11,  ii.  178. 

Dutchman,  a  woollen  manufacturer  at 
Abheville,  ii.  35. 

Duties,  high,  their  assistance  to  mono- 
poly, i.  134;  ancient,  on  foreign  guod^ 
i.  261  ;  levieil  on  home  pruiluoe,  should 
be  levied  ;Uso  on  foivign,  ii.  38  ;  extra- 
ordinary, on  gooiis  im|K)rtcd  by  alien 
merchiuits,  ongin  of,  ii.  69  ;  annexed  to 
old  subsidy,  ii.  75  ;  disturb  natural 
Uilance  of  industry,  ii.  78. 

Dwelling  house,  not  capitid  to  occupier. 
hut  revcutio,  i.  J 78. 

Dwolling-hoUMs,    t;iv    on    inhabiU.-xl,    ii. 
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Dyer,  profits  of,  i.  63. 
Dyers,  inon(i|>oly  of,  Against  clotliiers,  ii. 
239- 

E. 

Enpe,  as  Affecting  rates  of  wages,  i.  105. 

East  India  Company,  history  of,  ii.  331 ; 
as  traders  and  sovereigns,  ii.  406 ; 
chanf^es  by  scrvantM  of,  in  assessment 
of  tithe,  ii.  431  ;  prospects  of  a  revenue 
from  possessions  of,  ii.  548.  flee  Com- 
party. 

Eastland  Company,  fine  for  admission  to, 
ii.  318. 

Ecclesiastical  government  in  English  co- 
lonics, cheap,  ii.  154. 

Ecclesiastics,  medieval,  their  incomes,  ii. 
138  no(e ;  nnivcrsitics  intended  for, 
ii.  356  ;  rights  of,  invariably  respected, 

ii.  3J<5. 

Economical  tablo  of  M.  Qncsnai,  ii.  257  ; 
praise  of,  by  Miralieau,  ii.  264. 

Economists,  the.  position  of,  ii.  263  ;  say 
that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  on  rent, 
ii.  420. 

Edinburgh,  journey  from  London  to,  i. 
19  ;  price  of  labour  in,  i.  78 ;  lodging 
and  house  rent  in,  i.  123  ;  New  Town 
of,  contains  no  Scotch  timber,  i.  177  ; 
little  trade  in  before  Union,  i.  339. 

E<lucalioti,  high,  cost  of,  reckoned  in 
wnj^rs,  i.  107  ;  d(»mcHtic,  in  Circccc 
and  Rf>mo,  ii.  360  ;  female,  useful,  ii. 
364  ;  popular,  itM  im|K>rtjinco  in  a  civi- 
lised and  commercial  society,  ii.  367  ; 
means  of  making  it  compulsory,  ii. 
369  ;  costs  of,  by  whom  to  be  borne,  ii. 

403. 
Eflward  VI,  his  adulteration  of  tlie  coin, 

ii-  5.14. 

Effectual,  demsnd  must  be,  i.  58. 

Egypt,  early  civilisation  of,  i.  ai  ;  caste 
system  in,  i.  66  ;  its  dislike  to  the  sea, 
i.  372  note  ;  opulent,  till  conquest  of 
Turks,  i.  405 ;  how  it  created  its 
wealth,  ii  70  ;  castes  in,  ii.  366 ;  |)olicy 
of  ancient,  ih. ;  its  exportation  of  grain, 
ii.  268  ;  double  language  in,  ii.  351  ; 
amient,  land-tax  of,  ii.  420. 

Egyptians,  disliked  the  sea,  ii.  267. 

Ejectment,  origin  of  writ  of,  ii.  303. 

Eldorado,  city  and  country  of,  ii.  143. 

Elections,  countries  of,  ii.  449. 

Eli7J\l>cth,  Htntute  of  i8th,  i.  35  ;  first 
^ore  8t<K*kinffS,  i.  259  and  note;  con- 
trast of  wealth  in  her  time  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  War  of  Roses,  I.  347 ; 
statute  of,  gave  licensing  power  over 
corn  dealer  to  quarter  sessions,  ii.  105. 

Emancipation  of  children  in  Roman  law, 
ii.  454. 


Embassy,  Turkish,  arose  from  the  Turkey 
Company  and  so  the  Russian,  ii.  315. 

Emigration,  rare  from  England,  frequent 
from  Scotland,  i.  20  T. 

Emperors  of  Rome,  protected  slaves,  ii. 
168. 

Empire,  foundation  of  a  people  of  cus- 
tomers by  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  ii. 
196  ;  future  of  America,  ii.  205  ;  in  the 
west,  in  imagination  only,  ii.  549. 

Empires,  all  mortal,  but  aim  at  immor- 
tality, ii.  410. 

Employment,  constancy  of,  affects  wages, 
i.  107 ;  most  advantageous,  every  body 
seeks  to  engsge  in,  ii.  26  ;  distant  and 
near,  of  capital,  less  or  m(tre  produc- 
tive, ii.  212  ;  its  effects  on  the  mind, 

ii.  365. 

Employments,  division  of,  more  correct 
than  '  division  of  lal^ur,'  i.  5  note. 

Empress  Queen,  ordered  survey  and  valu- 
ation of  Bohemia,  ii.  425. 

Encouragement  of  Trade,  Act  for,  ii.  76. 

Endowments,  justification  of,  i.  139  note; 
origin  of,  utility  of,  ii.  344  note  ;  effect 
of,  on  unendowed  teachers,  ii.  363. 

Engines,  fire,  invention  of  a  boy  in,  i.  Ii. 

England,  silk  manufactures  of,  hard- 
wares, woollens,  i.  8 ;  charters  in, 
granted  by  Crown,  i.  130  ;  Church  in,  a 
lottery,  i.  139  ;  |)eculiar  in  its  system 
of  Poor-laws,  i.  143;  disonlerly  under 
I'Inntagenets,  i.  195  mAf ;  richer  than 
Scotland,  i.  200  ;  imports  {wultry  from 
France,  i.  236  ;  price  of  corn  in,  low, 
and  amount  of  notes  in,  great,  i.  326 ; 
not  parsbnonious,  i.  349  ;  price  of  land 
in,  i.  362  ;  next  in  wealth  to  Jiolland, 
i.  379  ;  law  of,  abhors  perpetuities,  i. 
389 ;  security  of  tenant  in,  i.  394  ; 
sovereign  never  quite  lost  newer  in,  i. 
404  ;  natural  advantages  of,  i.  420  ;  ex- 
portation of  foreign  com  and  bullion 
permitted  in,  ii.  7  ;  navy  of,  insufficient 
to  carry  a  million  tons  of  grain,  ii.  8 ; 
exchange  between,  and  Holland,  ii. 
50  ;  never  expedient  to  prohibit  ex- 
portation of  com  firom,  ii.  116;  na- 
tural effects  of  colony  trade  with,  have 
overltaJanccfl  evils  of  monoi>oly,  ii, 
192  ;  purchased  an  estate  for  her  sub- 
jects, ii.  196;  agriculturists,  number 
of,  ii.  267  ;  militia  in,  ii.  182  ;  charity 
schools  in,  ii.  369 ;  Uthc  on  madder, 
commuted  in,  ii.  429 ;  rates  of  taxation 
on  land  and  stock  in,  ii.  444  ;  no  direct 
tax  on  wages  of  lal>our  in,  ii.  463; 
shoes  a  necessary  in,  ii.  467. 

England  and  Portugal,  treaty  between,  ii. 
123. 

England,   Bank   of,  present  capital  of, 
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F»iind»tioiui.c)uiritttble,  iu  Hiilor4tuJt;iitj, 
ii.  348. 

Franoe,  corn  of,  itn  value,  bilki*  of,  i.  8  ; 
«ignarage   in,   i.   47  ;    correctc-,1,    ib. 
nule;  jiricc  of  grain  in,  i.  So;  rates  of 
iutcrost  in,  i.  95  ;  richea  c»f.    aa  com- 
pared with  England,  ih.;   aitjirentice- 
aLi|i8  in.  I   127  ;  attcin|it3  in.  to  pre- 
vent planting   of  viacyanlA.    i.    164; 
poor,  8cMuui  cat  meat  in,  i.  iiyS  ;  ex- 
lM»rLttion  i»f  grain  |iriiliilfilc<l  iu.i.  20tj  ; 
luoiiujr  price  «if  lulNiiir  in  li;i>i  j»ijiiK^  i.* 
Ill;  ciruulation  of,  i.  2 .^i ;  hfKvtUnJ ©f 
poultry  in.  i.  236;  corn  as  ikar  n^  iu 
England,  bat  no  iia|)er  money,  i.  326  ; 
little  trade  in  Parlianienu  towns  ut',  i! 
338  ;  price  of  larnl  in.  i.  362  ;  ticcui'iiy 
of  tenant  in,  i.  395  ;  puivcyancc  e\i,u 
in,  i.   396 ;    taillo   in,    it. ;    »overt  ijjn 
njver  quite  lost  power  in,  i.  404  ;  siik 
introduced  in,  in  reign  uf  Churicd  IX. 
i.  409 ;  agriculture  o^  i.  421  and  uutc; 
ex[>ortation  of  foreign  ciiin  an*!  Iiuliiun 
permitted  in.ii.  7;  retdiulory  tixatii.u 
in,  ii.  40;  set  Bnl  cx<\mplc  of  upprcas- 
ing  industry,  ii.  41 ;  lawns  and  c;iui- 
biics  of,  |)roliibited,  L'enerul  {tolicy  to- 
wards goodd  of.  ii.  46  ;  Svigiiuiagi-    iu, 
ii.  51  ;  ruittntints  on  tr:itlu  with  Civat 
U-itiiu   nnivisc.   ii.    70;    buiillicrii   iu. 
habitants  «»f,  sober,  ii.  76  ;  fall  of  c».rn 
prices  in.  ii.   81  ;  never  ex|icdieni    to 
prohibit  ex|>ortati«m  of  curu   fioni,    ii. 
116  ;    King  of,  demanded  uxcliMiou  of 
Brilijth  Mlii|Mi  from   Poitu,':d.  ii,   127; 
amount  of  suignor  ig»:  in,  ii.  1  iij  ,  M  ,^1 
price  ufguKl  ill,  ii.  i,io  ;  j,eiiinuj.ij,t  in. 
stiilcJ   in   numbers,  i'.*.  ;    C\iu.i  la   and' 
St.  Domingo,  c(>l(»ni«.a  uf,  ii.  151  ;  ^l^,. 
rives  no  reVeuuu  from  Cliiullie.^,  ii.  n* 
iIe:i}K>ti.<iii  <»f  in  eol'jiiics  a!  t».  ii    i(,Ci  ; 
Kioj:  of,  ti'latiti^  (if  to  iJHiat;  pru\iii,;^a 
uliirh  have  their  own  btuti.i,  ii    J02  - 
hail  a  monopuly  «if  i>ene^a  gum.  ii.  2±  1  • 
agriculture   of,   discourugetl,    ii.    2a  j  [ 
agriculture  of,  relieved  \>y  argiinunu 
«'f  ect»niimi&l.s,  ii.  263  ;  numbei  of  a-»  i 
cuitmi.^U   iu,   ii.   267;  pailiaiiieiit.-,'^«.f, 
ii.  302  ;  ;i4lmini.^traliiin  of  i<i;tds   in,  ii. 
311  ;  univer>itie8  in,  uiljuiui.'^trati.in'of, 
"•  346  ;  government  of.   itn   mistake*,' 
ii.   384  ;    clergy  of,   their  Couiparalix  e 
inditfircmc  to  Home,  ii.  31^0;  stet  v.f 
men  of  Iclters  in.  talliil    keou./iuisi,, 
ii.    420;    taxe.s   on    ki.ic    tuituie     iu,    ii. 
426:  purd.inal  t  lille  in,  ii.  447  ;  ,»i.un|, 
Jutieji.  \c.,  in.  ii.  457  ;  .ioc.^  n.)t  <.Mni 
pi  tin  of  »tam|w.  Ac,  ii.  45»;  ;  capiiati..u 
ta.\id  in,  ii.  46 j  ;  bituation  of  inferior 
nmks  in,  ii.  J65  ;  shoos   not  a  iitcvi- 
sarv  in,   ii.  40/;   number  of  ruv«.niio 
othcers  in.  ii.  499 ;  crown  rcvcniK*  in 
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Kxotnitivo,  Hvimmlioii  of,    from  jiiilicial 
power,  ii   304. 

Exerciflen,  military,  in  Antiquity,  ii.  279. 

Exertion,  8iiniulate<l  by  nocemity,  ii.  344. 

FxiKHlients  of  niercnntile  system,  mean 
and  malignant,  ii.  193. 

Expenditure,  great  personal,  mark  of  a 
liaRO  and  selnsli  disposition,  i.  35.). 

EtpcnRe,  savinff  of,  an  improvement  of 
net  revenue,  1.  190. 

'Expenses,  original,*  of  Economists,  ii. 
348. 

•  Ex|>onRes,  ground '  (/onciVr«),  of  Econo- 
niints,  ii.  348. 

Expilly,  Alilid,  on  |H)putation  and  rcvcnuo 
of  France,  ii.  504. 

Exportation,  least  valuable  of  all  branches 
of  industry,  i.  370  and  noit ;  of  pre- 
cious metals,  forbidden,  ii  3  ;  encou- 
ragement to,  ii.  39,  73  ;  always  of  that 
which  is  in  gi  eater  demand  abroad 
than  at  home,  ii.  65  ;  prohibition  of 
corn,  why  mischievous,  li.  114  ;  what 
kinds  of,  discouraged  by  mercantile 
system,  ii.  136;  of  matcrialH,  pro- 
hibited and  discouraged,  ii.  331  ;  sub- 
sidies imposed  on,  generally  aban- 
doned, ii.  477. 

Exportation  and  importation,  free,  effects 
of,  ii.  115. 

Exportation  tradc,'not  necessary,  that  a 
country  may  bo  rich,  i.  385. 

Ex|H>rt  duty,  justification  of,  ii.  318  and 

Exftorter,  merchant,    trade  of,   ii.   114; 

interest  of,  msy  be  opposed  to  that  of 

|»eoplc,  ii.  115. 
Ex]M>i  ts,  value  of,  no  criterion  for,  ii.  48  ; 

on    Custom-houso   books    delusive,    ii. 

479- 

F. 

Factif>n,  political,  generally  goes  with 
Cfch'^iiastiral  controversy,  ii.  376. 

Kactious,  difr«*n*nco  in  fcri»rity  of,  in 
(»n»cro  and  lii»ino,  ii.  759. 

Factory  Acts,  bent-fit  of,  i.  87  mUr. 

Fainnan,  Mr.,  *0n  the  Funds,*  i.  96  wAt. 

Faith,  articles  of,  cannot  be  determined 
by  a  sovereign,  ii.  383. 

Falsehoo<l,  pafwionato  confiilcnco  of  in- 
terested, ii.  71. 

Families,  old,  rare  in  commercial  coun- 
tries, i.  4 1 7  ;  industrious  poor  generally 
bring  up  large,  ii.  469. 

Family,  pnidence  in,  cannot  l>e  folly  in 
a  kingdom,  ii.  39  ;  antiquity  of,  how 
it  ori^^inates,  ii.  396;  gre.it,  seldom 
derivefl  entirely  from  wisdom  and 
virtue,  i7*. 

Faniine,  catiso  of  prices  during,  i.  59  ; 
com  dealer  obviatos,  ii.  100 ;  generaUy 


induccil  by  imjwlicy  of  government,  ii. 
102  and  noU ;  prevention  of,  ii.  116. 

Farm,  of  town,  let  to  burghers,  i.  400  ; 
taxing  by,  the  worst  kind,  ii.  501. 

Farmer,  ca])ital  of,  how  distributed,  i. 
277 ;  what  his  capital  replaces,  i.  367 ; 
station  of,  inferior  to  that  of  proprietor, 
i.  397 ;  bounty  supposed  to  stimulate, 
ii.  83  ;  com  dealer  generally  contracts 
with,  ii.  104;  ei^oined  to  do,  what 
manufacturer  was  prohibited  from 
doing,  ii.  106;  his  objects  in  cultiva- 
tion, ii.  336. 

Farmers,  knowledge  nossosscd  by,  great, 
i.  133;  on  rent,  origin  of,  i.  394;  not 
anxious  for  monti|H>ly,  ii.  34  nnd  tio/c  ; 
relations  of  com  merchants  with  bene- 
fici:U  to,  ii.  108 ;  reproduce  a  net  pro- 
duce, ii.  359 ;  effects  of  a  tax  on  tneir 
profits,  ii.  450;  of  public  revenue, 
odious  and  merciless,  it.  501. 

Farms,  enlargement  of,  causes  of,  i.  416  ; 
the  five  great  of  France,  ii.  499. 

Fashion,  regulated  by  custom,  i.  lOi ; 
people  of,  are  not  drunken,  ii.  67. 

Father,  death  of,  usually  a  pecuniary  loss 
to  children,  ii.  454. 

Favour,  produces  mischief  to  the  country 
on  whose  behalf  it  is  granted,  ii.  210. 

Fecundity,  effects  of  poverty  and  luxury 
on,  i.  83. 

Fee,  farm  in,  let  to  burghers,  i.  400. 

Fo(*s,  costs  of,  a  |iaymciit  for  justice,  ii. 
301  ;  of  court,  might  be  applied  to 
defraying  costs  of  justice,  ih. ;  con- 
sequence of  deiiending  on,  ii.  345. 

Fertility,  causes  variation  of  rent,  i.  156 ; 
increase  of,  increase  of  other  wealth, 
i.  184. 

Feudal  anarchy,  in  times  of,  merchants 
despised,  ii.  475. 

Feudal  government,  violence  of,  i.  382 ; 
taxation  under,  ii.  448  and  noUe^ 

Feudal  law,  effects  of,  on  luimnial  |>owcr, 
i.  414  :   taxes  on   tranHfcrcncc  under. 

Feudal  system,  military  citst4»m  under,  ii. 

377  ;  military  exercises  under,  ii.  379. 
Fiars,  Scotch,  i.  80;    public,  instituUon 

of,  i.   193;  public  of  Scotland,  prove 

that  corn  was  cheap,  i.  353. 
Fi(teia>mmui9a,  in  Iloman  law,  i.  388. 
Field,  public,  used  for  exercise,  ii.  379. 
Fine,  taking  of,  in  lieu  of  rent,  its  effects, 

ii.  431. 
Finisterre,  Cape,  limit  of  certain  exports, 

ii.  76;  stmth  of,  limit  of  free  trading 

ill  colonial  produce,  ii.  159. 
Firoarms,  effects  of  invention  of,  ii.  282 

and  note  ;  ex|ien8iveness  of,  ii.  291. 
Fish,  limit  in  supply  of,  i.  147 ;  colonial 

trade  in,  it  150. 
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Fukerman,  low  earnings  of,  i.  105. 

Fisheries,  soarce  of  capital,  i.  281 ;  bounty 
to,  its  political  uses,  ii.  03. 

Fisheries,  sea,  rent  for  indirect,  i.  153. 

Fixed  capital,  its  nature,  i.  275  ;  derived 
from  circulating,  creates  revenue  by 
means  of  circulating,  i.  280 ;  objects 
of,  i.  284 ;  ex|>ense  of  maintaining,  to 
be  excluded  from  net  revenue,  ib. ; 
expense  of  maintaining  like  repair  of 
private  house,  i.  285 ;  a  l>ank  cannot 
advance  this  safely  to  a  tradur,  i.  3^7. 

Flanders,  apples  and  onions  imported 
from,  i.  82  ;  tradetl  with  England  for 
its  wool,  i.  173  ;  fine  manufinctures  in, 
i.  261  ;  fine  cloths  of,  i.  407 ;  gets  its 
wool  from  England  and  Spain,  1.  408  ; 
effects  of  civil  war  in,  i.  423. 

Flax,  price  of,  its  distribution,  i.  53  ; 
trade  in,  with  Riga,  i.  374 ;  bounties 
on,  ii.  92  NO(e;  bounty  on,  ii.  229; 
imported  duty  free,  ii.  478. 

Fleetwood,  liishop,  his  Ghronicon  Pre- 
ciosum,  i.  188  note  ;  misled  in  a  price, 
i.  103  ;  misled  by  prices,  i.  195  ;  merits 
of  hid  book,  i.  196 ;  gives  prices  at 
Bicester,  i.  243. 

Florence,  growth  of,  great,  ii.  146  ;  more 
tiian  once  pai<l  the  dcbtf  of  lA>rcnxo  do 
Mcdicis,  ii.  406. 

Florida,  attempt  of  French  to  settle  in, 
ii.  149. 

Flota,  Spanish,  demand  of,  ii.  188. 

Fluctuations,  occasional,  on  what  they 
fall,  i.  61. 

Folly,  great  wealth  an  excuse  for,  ii.  98  ; 
and  injustice,  remedied  by  nature,  ii. 
259. 

Food,  if  customary,  is  cheap,  its  effects 
on  rent,  i.  168  ;  source  of  rent,  i.  175  ; 
increase  of,  iucrciiicd  the  ilenian«l  for 
that  which  is  not  food,  i.  185  ;  price  of 
ill  India,  i.  21C  ;  Iuxcm  on,  their  etfcet, 
ii.  39.  47i. 

Foreign  trade,  how  it  enriched  country 
and  nic-rcliaiitB,  ii.  6. 

Foreign  trade  of  eon.suiiiptioii,  IcHS  oA- 
WiuUv^cows  than  home,  more  than  vary- 
ing, ii    26. 

Foreign  wars,  not  necessarily  carried  on 
by  gold  and  silver,  ii.  13. 

Foreslalled,  when  corn  supposed  to  l>e, 
ii.  no. 

Forestalling,  engrossing  and,  fear  of,  like 
fears  of  w  itclicrafl,  ii.  III. 

Foris-famitiated,  jtosition  of  children  in 
Scotch  law,  ii.  454. 

Forts,  not  niaintainc«l  by  regulated  coin- 
[Muiies,  ii.  321. 

Fortanj,  buperiority  of,  a  uiuse  of  in- 
fluence, ii.  294  ;  men  of  small,  must 
havu  exemplary  morals,  ii.  397. 


Foundations,  charitable,  in  ai<l  of  students, 

ii.  348. 
France,  corn  of,  its  value,  silks  of,  i.  8  ; 
•eignorage    in,   i.    47  ;    correcteil,    ih. 
note;  price  of  grain  in,  i.  80;  rates  of 
interest  in,  i.  95  ;  riches  of,   a»  com- 
pared with  England,  ih.;  apprentice- 
ships  in,  i   127  ;  attempts  in,  to  pre- 
vent  planting    of  vineyanis,    i.    164; 
poor,  seldom  eat  meat  in,  i.  198  ;  ex- 
|K>rLttion  of  grain  pndiibitcd  in,  i.  204)  ; 
luoney  price  of  hilnjur  in  hita  sunk,  i. 
211;  circulation  of,  i.  223;  breedin^^  of 
poultry  in,  i.  236 ;  corn  as  dear  as  in 
England,  but  no  {taper  money,  i.  326  ; 
little  trade  in  Parliainemt  towns  of,  i. 
338  ;  price  of  land  in,  i.  362 ;  security 
of  tenant  in,  i.  395  ;  puiveyauce  exiats 
in,   i.   396 ;    taille   in,   ib. ;   sovereign 
never  quite  lost  power  in,  i.  404  ;  ailk 
introduced  in,  in  reign  of  Charles  IX, 
i.  409 ;  agriculture  of,  i.  421  and  noU; 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  ami  bulHoo 
permitted  in,  ii.  7  i  rettdiatory  taxation 
in,  ii.  40 ;  set  fii*st  example  of  oppress- 
ing industry,  ii.  41  ;  lawns  and  cam- 
brics of,  prohibited,  general  policy  to- 
wards goods  of,  ii.  4O ;  seignorage  iu, 
ii.  51  ;  rcstniints  on  tnule  ^ith  (treat 
Ih'itaiu   unwise,    ii.    70 ;    suutlicrii  in- 
habitants of,  sober,  ii.  76 ;  fall  of  com 
prices  in,  ii.  81  ;  never  ex|)edieiit  to 
prohibit  ex|>ortation  of  corn  fi-uui,  iL 
116  ;    King  of,  demanded  exclusion  uf 
British  ships  from  Portu;^al,  ii.   127; 
amount  of  seignor.ige  in,  ii.  1 29  ;  Mint 
price  of  gold  in,  ii.  130  ;  seignoragc  in, 
stated   in   numbers,  i!>.  ;    Cana  la  and 
St.  Domingo,  colonics  of,  ii.  151  ;  de- 
rives no  revenue  from  colonie.s,  ii.  154  ; 
despotism  of  in  colonies  al  >o,  ii.  166  ; 
King  of,  relation  of  to  those  province^ 
which  have  their  own  states,  ii.  202  ; 
had  a  mono|)oly  of  Hcnega  gum,  ii.  24  1  ; 
agriculture   of,    discouraged,    ii.    247  ; 
agriculture  of,   relieved  by  argtinu-nts 
of  economists,  ii.  263  ;  niimher  of  agri- 
culturi.sls   ill,   ii.   267  ;  |>;iiliamciit«i  i»f, 
ii.  30i  ;  ailministration  of  roiubi  in,  ii. 
311  ;  universities  in,  adiuinistnttion  of, 
"•  34^  i  government  of,  its  mistakes, 
ii.   384  ;    clergy  of,   their  comparative 
indifference  to  Ilonie,  ii.  390;  sect  of 
men  of  letters  in,  called    Kctinomists, 
ii.   420;    taxes  on    h;Lse   tenure    in,   ii. 
426  ;  |>ersonal  taille  in,  ii.  447  ;  sUviup 
duties,  i\c.,  in,  ii.  457  ;  does  not  com- 
plain of  stam]»s,  (Sic,  ii.  459 ;  capitatiuu 
taxes  in,  ii.  464  ;  situation  of  inferior 
ranks  in,  ii.  465  ;  shoes   not  a  neces- 
sary in,   ii.  467  ;   nt;ml>er  of  revenue 
officers  in,  ii.  499;  crown  revenue  in. 
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rofurin  i)f  financuH  iti,  ii.  50.^  :  KyHtciii  of 
t'lx.'ition  ill,  infcr'nr  to  Itritislip  ii.  504  ; 
public  (luljt  of,  consiAis  greaily  of  life 
nnnuitieH,  ii.  518. 

FrnnciBCftns,  cstnblishiiiciit  of,  ii.  374. 

Fraudn,  hurtful  to  revenue  and  fair 
dealer,  ii.  78. 

Frederic  of  UotHtein,  liia  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  ii.  392. 

Free  ImrgliR,  origin  of,  i.  40I. 

Freedom,  political,  granted  to  people,  i.40 1 . 

Freedom  of  couimorce,  interest  of  sore- 
reign,  ii.  221. 

Frci'dom  of  tr.-idoRhould  ho  |m,'iTocI,  ii.  255. 

Frochuld  in  Kiighuid,  a  life  estate,  i.  394. 

Frccinen,  of  a  cor|M>ration,  interest  of, 
ii.  (.\)\  lax  on,  differs  from  that  on 
slaves,  ii.  452. 

FrerHUme,  quarry  of,  value  of,  i.  186. 

Free  trade,  it  may  l>e  just  not  ta  adopt 
it  suddenly,  ii.  42 ;  hopeless  to  expect 
it,  ii.  44  and  note  ;  has  enriched  coun- 
tries, ii.  72;  between  America  and 
We^t  Indies,  and  effects  of,  ii.  161. 

Free  trailers,  medieval,  what  they  were, 

French,  trade  of  witli  India  annihilated 

nearly,  i.  215;  invasion  of  Holland  in 

1672,   ii.  59;   attempted   to   settle  in 

Florid.i,  ii,   149. 
J*>ench  colonic^,  gently  administered,  ii. 

166. 
French  goods,  some  could  be  warehoused, 

but   not    im)K>rted    for    consumption, 

ii.  75. 
French  war  (of  1757-64),  its  expenses,  ii. 

14  and  noit, 
Frezicr,  on  Peruvian  mines,  i.  180  ;  his 

estimate  of  the  population  of  Lima,  i. 

214. 
Friars,  mendicant,  a  grievous  tax,  ii.  155. 
Fnigality,  private,  re)>airs  state  extrava- 
gance, i.  346. 
Fruit  gnrdcns,  rent  of,  i.  162. 
Fuller's  enrth,  ex|K>rtation  of  forbidden, 

ii.  238. 
Fulling  mills,  invention  of,  i.   a6o  and 

note. 
Funding,    borrowing   by,   ii.   51a;    per- 

|»ctual,  a  ruinous  process,  ii.  515  ;  prac- 

licr  of,  iiijiirioiiN  t«»  sUaUw,  ii.  529. 
FuihIh,  English,  investments  of  Dutch  in, 

i   06. 
Fumls.  public,  considered  to  be  '  a  great 

capital,*  ii.  524 
Funiiture  of  rich  comei  to  poor,  i.  351. 

G. 

Gain,  chance  r>f,  always  overvalued,  i.  112; 
end  of  all  impn>vement,  i.  239 ;  in  tiado, 
mutual  aiul  reciprocal,  i.  38 1 . 


fJamcs,  Olympie,   &c.,    distinctions  con- 
ferred on  vict«»r8  in,  ii.  370. 
Ganges,  distribution  of  waters  of,  ii.  266. 
Gemelli  Careri,  on  growth  of  Mexico,  ii. 

147  and  note. 
Generalities,  twenty  in  France,  ii.  449. 
Generals,  after  a  long  peace,  inferior  to 

soldiers,  ii.  289. 
Geneva,  Church  of,  i.  130. 
Genoa,  rich,  but  corn  dear  in,  i.    101  ; 
profited  by  Crusades,  i.  406 ;  origin  of 
bank  of,  ii.  53  ;  enfeebled  by  funding 
s}^tem,  ii.  529. 
Geiitlemon,    country,    not    anxioiui    for 

niouo|toly,  ii.  34  and  nott. 
Gcnt4M)  government    in    llindostan,   its 

p«diey,  ii.  266. 
Gentoos,  do  not  permit  a  fire  to  be  lighted 

at  sen,  ii.  267. 
German  irruption,  effects  of,  i.  38f». 
Germany,  parts  of,  predial  slavery  in,  i. 
390 ;    purveyance    exists   in,    i.   396 ; 
ffrowth  of  Reformation  in,  ii.  392. 
Gibbon,  on  decline  of  Roman  army,  ii. 

288  ntiit, 
Gibraltar,  government  of,  defence  of  its 

retention,  ii.  324  and  wjit, 
Gilbert,  Chief  Baron,  cited  as  to  ancient 

tenures,  i.  394. 
Glasgow,  increase   of   trade  of,  i.  296  ; 

trade  of,  i.  339  and  note. 
Glasses  could  enable  us  to  grow  grapes  in 

Scotland,  ii.  31. 
Golconda,  diamond  mines  of,  i.  183. 
Gold  and  silver,  use  of  as  money,  i.  25. 
Gold,  variations  in  value  of,  i.  33 ;  coin- 
age of  in  England,  i.  40  ;  when  a  legal 
tender,  i.  41  note  ;  value  of  at  English 
Mint,  i.  43  ;  often  found  virgin,  i.  183; 
pro|»ortion  of  to  silver  in    India  and 
China,  i.  217;  and  silver,  proportionate 
value  of,  i.  221  ;  seldom  used  as  plate, 
i.  223 ;  sources  of,  i.  225  and  ncie  ;  of 
Brazil,  i.  375 ;  and  silver  freely  supplied 
by  trade,  ii.  7  ;  easiness  of  carrying,  ii. 
8;  and  silver,  in  three  forms,  ii.   13; 
effect  of   regulations  by  Portugal   on 
exix>rtation  of,  ii.  86  ;  comes  from  Por- 
tugal, ii.  126  ;  of  St.  Domingo,  ii.  140; 
tax  on  mines  of,  ii.  14I. 
(!«dd  coin,  rrforiimtioii  of,  i.  43;  in  S<:ot- 
laiid,  (pmntity  of  in  1707,  i.  296  ;  state 
of  in  Great  Britain,  ii.  1 28. 
Gold  and  silver.     See  Prteiott$  Metalt. 
Goldsmiths,  high  wages  of,  and  why  so, 

i.  1 10. 
Goods,  wealth  consists  not  in  money,  but, 
ii.  10  ;  consumable,  maintain  fleets  and 
armies,  ii.  13;  East  India,  factitious 
price  of,  ii.  214  and  fiofe;  smuggled, 
to    pretend  a  acrople  about  buying, 
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would  be  looked  on  generally  as  a  piece 
of  pedantic  hypocriay,  ii.  490. 

'Goodwill/  nature  of,  i.  51  note;  ii.  no 
noto. 

Gorgias,  his  wealth,  i.  141. 

Government,  interference  of  unnecessary 
in  order  to  supply  commodities,  ii.  7  ; 
cannot  prevent  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver,  ii.  8 ;  does  mischief  by  inter- 
fering with  corn  dealer,  ii.  103;  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  bad,  ii.  118;  de- 
ferred to  Bank  in  making  coinage  duty 
free,  ii.  131 ;  maxims  of  carried  out  by 
civilised  colonists,  ii.  144;  of  mer- 
chants worst,  ii.  1 50 ;  system  of,  in 
India  censured,  not  the  persons  com- 
|>08ing  it,  ii.  -225  ;  a  singular,  whvre 
every  member  wishes  to  get  out  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  t6.;  when  it  may  com- 
pete against  individiml  effort,  ii.  300 
and  note:  error  of  in  [teniecuting  clergy, 
ii.  384  ;  leanis  easily  the  art  of  draining 
people's  pockets,  ii.  457 ;  high  price  of 
ground  rents  proof  of  a  good,  ii.  487. 

Governments,  barbarous,  corrupt  in  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  ii.  299. 

Gracchi,  factions  in  time  of,  ii.  359. 

Graduates,  academical,  privileges  of,  ii. 
347  and  note. 

Gnuluation,    privilcgi^  nf,  their  cflocts, 

ii.  363- 

Grain,  price  of  in  Scotland,  i.  79  ;  export- 
ation of  prohibited  in  France,  i.  100 ; 
greater  difficulty  to  convey  than  goUl, 
ii.  8  ;  intportations  and  exportations 
of,  culculutiuns  of,  ii.  in. 

GrandccH,  Chinese  and  Indian,  retinues 
of,  i.  216. 

Grass  land,  rent  of,  i.  158,  9  and  note. 

Grasses,  artificial,  use  of,  i.  160. 

Grazien,  not  aflfected  by  importation  of 
cattle  from  Ireland,  ii.  32  ;  cannot 
conibiiio  to  oxtorl  iiionofioly,  ii.  2.v>. 

Grout  ItriUiiii,  in<lu<slry  oC  Iowiih  in,  i. 
1.^5;  money  price  of  labour  in  has 
risen,  i.  211  ;  engages  in  American 
coabting  tra<ic,  i.  371  ;  coat  of  seven 
years'  war  to,  ii.  14  ;  restraints  by,  on 
tra<le  with  France  unwise,  ii.  70; 
carrying  trailc  in  prohibited,  ii.  117; 
prosperity  and  security  of,  their  causes, 
ih.  ;  one  of  the  richi-st  countries,  ii. 
118;  growth  of  wealth  in  as  compared 
with  that  in  eolonies,  ii.  177  ;  resembles 
an  unwholesome  body,  ii.  186;  losses 
of  in  colony  wars,  ii.  197  ;  causes  of 
its  commercial  eminence,  ii.  aon  note; 
system  of  turnpike  tolls  in,  ii.  309; 
has  not  been  famous  for  |)arsimony, 
ii.  405  ;  taxes  on  servauts  in,  ii.  452  ; 
btau)))  duties  in.  ii.  456;  taxation   of, 


not     exceptionally     inconvenient^      ii. 

497- 
Greece,   colonies  of,  origin  of,  ii.    1 34  ; 

militias  of,  ii.  282  ;  republics  of,  poDcy 
of,  ii.  286  ;  republics  of,  cducatiou  in, 
ii.  358  ;  men  of  letters  in,  ii.  39b. 
Greek  contains  no  word  for  apprentice- 
ships in,  i.  129  ;  revival  of  language,  ii. 

Greek  colonics,  rapid  progress  of,  ii.  146. 

Greek  empire,  opulent,  i.  405. 

Grellier,  Mr.,  charges  of  the  seven  ycam' 
war,  ii.  14  note;  history  of  national 
debt,  ii.  515  note. 

Grenada,  when  in  hands  of  French,  re- 
fined sugar,  ii.  161  ;  a  new  acquiaition, 

"•  545- 
Grenville,   Mr.  George,    on    Trade    and 

Finances,  ii.  523  and  note. 

Ground  rent,  element  in  house  rent  what, 

ii.  432- 
Ground  rents,  where  highest,  ii.  433  and 

note  ;  a  tax  on,  ex|>edient,  ii.  436. 
Guernsey  and  Jenoy,  islands  of,  lightly 

taxed,  ii.  202. 
Guicciardini,  cited  on  Italian  agriculture, 

i.  412. 
Guinea,  negroes  of,  drunken,  ii.  67  ;  cuasi 

of,  discovcru<l  by  Portngnosc,  ii.  137. 
(juinui,  value  of,  i.  41. 
Guineas,  number  of  in  a  |>ound  of  gold, 

i.  148. 
Guizot,  M.,  his  account  of  the  irrupti'>n  oi 

barbarians,  i.  386  note  ;  on  rcpre^cnLa- 

tive  government  in  Europe,  ii.  288  note. 
Gumila,    the   Jesuit,    his    belief   in    the 

Eldorado,  ii.  143. 
Gunpowder,  bounty  on  may  bo  juMtilicd, 

ii.  98. 
Gymnasium,  Greek,  exercises  in.  ii.  279. 
Gynmastic  exercises,  part  of  Greek  edu- 
cation, ii.  358. 

II. 

Hackney  coaches,  tax  on,  ii.  446. 
Hales,  Chief  Justice,  his  calculations  in 

the  17th  century,  i.  81. 
llallani,  Mr.,  his  '  Middle  Ages*  cited,  i. 

246  note. 
Hamburg,  Imnk  money  of,  ii.  52  and  note  ; 

origin  of  bank    of,    ii.   53  ;    merchant 

of,  constrained    to    trade    to   America 

through    London,  effects  on,   ii.    a  10  ; 

makes  a  profit  from  trading,  ii.  404  ; 

established    a    public     pawn-shop,    ii. 

407  ;  property  tax  in,  ii.  444. 
Hamburg  Company,  bye-laws  of,  ii.  318. 
Hamilcar,  generalship  ot.  ii.  285. 
Hannibal,   his   army  and  campaigns,   ii. 

285. 
Hanse  Towns,  decline  of,  i.  422. 
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ll.nnRcatic  League,  origin  of,  i.  403  and 

vntf. 
Hap])ine8ii,  object  of  ancient  ethics,  ii. 

355.  . 
HanlMhip,  as  afTecting  wages,  i.  105. 

Hardware,  trade  of,  with  French  wine, 

ii.    11;  price  of,   diminished  by  high 

price  of  that  exchanged  against  it,  11. 

495- 
llanlwarcs  of  England,  their  8U|>eriority, 

i.  9. 
Hasdnibal,  military  skill  of,  ii.  385. 
Hatters,  trade  regulations  of,  i.  t  25. 
Hawkers,  tax  on,  ii.  446. 
Hawkins,  Seij.,  thinks  13  ft  14  Car.  II 

Ntill  in  force,  ii.  333. 
Health  of  body,  conditions  of,  ii.  358. 
Hearth  money,  odious,  and  abolished,  ii. 

4.19- 

llebrew  neglected,  till  the  study  of  theo- 
logy commenced,  ii.  3 5  J. 

Hebrides,  herring  fishery  of,  ii.  95. 

Hemp,  trade  in,  with  Riga,  i.  374 ; 
bounty  on,  ii.  319. 

HcMip,  Irish,  1>ounty  on,  ii.  330. 

Henaut,  President,  cited,  ii.  105  and 
note. 

Henry  II,  character  of  his  judges,  ii.  398. 

Henry  III,  assise  statute  of,  i.  a8. 

Hoiiry  i  V  of  France,  accuniu]ate<l  a 
treasure,  ii.  508. 

Henry  VH,  in  14th  year  of,  action  of 
ejrctmont  invcnteil,  i.  394. 

Henry  Vllt,  growth  of  wealth  sinco 
times  of,  i.  94  and  note;  his  relations 
to  the  Pope,  ii.  393  ;  his  adulteration 
of  the  coin,  ii.  534. 

Henry,  Prince,  his  Life  by  Dr.  Birch, 
i.  160. 

Jferedita*  Ltieiuofa,  tax  on,  ii.  454. 

Herrings,  lK>unty  on,  ii.  93  note;  barrels 
of,  amount  of,  cured,  ^c,  and  cost  of 
to  Government,  ii.  94  ;  resort  to  sea 
lochs  in  Scotland,  ii.  95  ;  barrel  of  salt, 
price  of,  ii.  96. 

Hesiofl,  works  of,  their  object,  ii.  353. 

Hides,  use  of,  as  money,  i.  34  ;  market  of, 
foreign,  i.  341  ;  prices  of,  i.  343  ;  made 
enumerated  commodities,  ii.  1 58. 

Hicfglinp,  determines  price,  i.  33. 

Ilighlatiflcrs,  militia  of,  ii.  384. 

Highlands,  price  of  labour  in,  i.  80 ; 
fecmidity  <»f  women  in,  i.  83  ;  price  of 
meat  in,  i.  158;  want  of  roads  in,  i. 
173:  hospitality  in,  i.  413  ;  tenancies 
in,  ib.  ;  families,  old,  in,  i.  417. 

Hin<lostan,  caste  system  in,  i.  66  ;  rank 
of  husbandmen  in,  i.  134  ;  hoanling  in, 
i.  381  ;  dislike  of  inhabitants  of,  to  sea, 
i.  373  ;  empire  of,  superior  to  Mexico 
and  Peru,  li.  3i  ;  Datavia  on  road  from. 


to  Cliina  and  Jai>an,  ii.  319;  castes  in, 
ii.  366 ;  works  and  revenues  of,  ii. 
313  ;  forts  in,  why  erected,  ii.  315.  * 

Hippias,  his  ostentation,  i.  141. 

Hispaniola,  infested  by  buccaneers,  i.  341. 

Hoarding,  a  common  practice  in  feudal 
times,  ii.  507. 

Hobbes,  says  that  wealth  is  power,  i.  31. 

Ho^,  kcjit  as  a  save-all,  i.  336. 

Holland,  comparative  riches  of,  rate  of 
interest  in,  1.  96  ;  unfashionable  not  to 
be  a  man  of  business  in,  i.  loi ;  grass 
lands  in,  i.  159 ;  rich,  but  com  dear  In, 
i.  aoi  ;  great  wealth  of,  i.  379 ;  posi- 
tion of  farmers  in,  i.  397  ;  exporta- 
tion of  coin  permitted  in,  ii.  7 ;  im^torts 
lean  cattle,  ii.  33  ;  absurd  taxation  in, 
ii.  40 ;  exchange  between,  and  Eng- 
land,  ii.  50  ;  its  prom>ority  due  to  com- 

1>arative  adoption  of  free  trade,  ii.  7^1 
lerring  fishery  of,  ii.  95  ;  policy  of 
tradiuff  companies  in,  ii.  155;  effects 
of  their  East  India  Company  on  trade 
of,  it  315  ;  subsistence  of,  whence  de« 
rived,  ii.  363  ;  tax  on  house  rents  in, 
ii.  438 ;  exceptional  property-tax  in, 
ii.  445  ;  taxes  on  servants  in,  ii.  45a  ; 
stamp  and  registration  duties  in,  ii. 
456;  taxes  on  bread  in,  ii.  473;  li- 
cences to  drink  tea  in,  ii.  475  ;  effect  of 
taxes  in,  amount  of,  ii.  505  ;  expense 
in,  for  keeping  out  the  sca,  ih. ;  con- 
strained  to  have  n*counio  to  bail  system 
of  taxation,  ii.  530. 

Holstein,  live  cattle  in,  trade  of,  ii.  36a. 

Home,  trade  at,  better  than  foreign,  i. 

573- 
Home  market,  in  com,  effect  of  bounty 

on,  ii.  83  ;  always  best,  and  best  for 

com,  ii.  113. 

Home  proflucts,  exportation  of,  most 
gainful,  ii.  64. 

Home  trade,  considered  unimportant,  ii. 
7  ;  is  always  preferred,  ii.  36. 

Homer,  his  evidence  as  to  administra- 
tion of  justice,  ii.  300  ;  his  testimony 
as  to  fondness  of  the  Greeks  for  musio, 

»•  359- 
Hop-gardens,  rent  of.  i.  163. 

Horns,  exportation  of,  forbidden,  ii.  339. 

Horse,  price  of,  in  Chili,  i.  197. 

Hose,   regulations   as  to  quality   of,   i. 

259. 
Hospitality,  abuse  and  virtue  of,  i.  353 ; 

necessary  in  mde  times,  and  why,  i. 

411  ;  simple,  seldom  ruins  people,  iL 

506. 

Hospitals,  Foundling,  mortality  in,  i.  83. 

House,  in  some  parts  of  the  British  domi- 
nions, built  in  a  day,  i.  1 74  ;  value  of, 
its  proportion  to  income,  ii.  434. 
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House  of  Commons,  doorkvepor  of^  knows 
the  Members,  U.  ao6  ;  printed  debates 
of,   not  authentic  records  of  truth,  ii. 

323. 
House  rents,  tax  on,  its  incidence,   ii. 

433- 
House  taxes,  inequality  of,  ii.  439. 

Houses,  rent  of,  in  London,  &c.,  i.  124  ; 
rent  of,  twofold,  ii.  43a  ;  an  unproduc- 
tive subject,  ii.  435  ;  tax  on,  its  policy, 
ih.  note  ;  of  wealthy  people,  expense 
of,  ii.  436;  incrcoHO  uf  dumand  for,  a 
proof  of  prosperity,  ii.  440. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  legal  rights  of, 
ii.  326  ;  history  of,  ii.  328. 

Hume,  Mr.,  states  the  pro|K)rtionate 
value  of  fleece  to  sheep,  i.  241  ;  his 
Political  Discourses  cited,  i.  316  ;  his 
refutation  of  Locke,  Law,  Montes- 
quieu, i.  357  ;  on  the  benefits  of  com- 
merce, i.  4 1 1  ;  on  inability  of  ancient 
monarchs  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  ii. 
18;  quoted  (?)  at  lenirth,  ii.  374. 

Humour,  taxes  ]>aid  by  a  man's,  rather 
than  by  his  revenue,  ii.  493. 

Hungary,  predial  slavery  in,  i.  390;  in- 
dustry of,  affucted  by  discovery  of 
America,  ii.  172;  mines  of,  ii.  269  and 
uoU. 

Hunters,  low  caiiiings  of,  i.  105 ;  mili- 
tary force  of,  ii.  274 ;  army  of,  their 
highest  number,  ii.  275 ;  in  NoKh 
America,  determine  rank  by  age,  ii. 
194  ;  no  gradations  of  wealth  among, 
ii.  195. 

Husbandmen,  occu[>ations  of,  fit  them  for 
war,  ii.  a 76. 

IlublKUidiy,  no  .'ipprvnticciiliip  dcni.indcd 
for,  i.  13^. 

Hussey,  Mr.,  'Ancient  Weights,"  Ac, 
cit4.Hl,  i.  229  note. 

Hutchiiihon,  his  Hi:)tory  of  Massachusetts 
liay.  ii.  543. 

Uyilcr  All,  his  incurbiuud,  ii.  338. 

1. 

Idle,  consuniplion  of  the,  i.  56. 

Iguana,  Hz^ii-d  uf  St.  Domingo,  ii.  139. 

Ignoble  tenure,  Uixes  i>n,  ii.  448. 

Ignorance,  grutw,  cffeeLs  of,  ii.  371. 

luunortiility,  entpireji  aim  at,  ii.  420. 

lju|>ort-itiv»n,  rcstniinti  on,  twofold,  ii.  23  ; 
proliiliition  of,  how  becure*!,  and  wilh 
wLiit  etfecU,  ii.  25 ;  restruints  on, 
hurtful,  ii.  113;  >%liat  kind:^  of,  di:*- 
courageil  by  uiercanttle  svAtem,  ii. 
226. 

ImjHurts,  neiirly  all  jvay  customs,  ii.  480. 

luiproventcnt,  undi-rtakcn  for  gain,  i. 
239  ;  (liniiniiilK^  jiiice  uf  nianuf.u'lnrcs. 


i.  256  ;  why  regarded  as  useful,  i.  285  ; 
seldom  effected  by  great  proprieiorSy 
i.  389;  land-tax  does  not  discourage, 
ii.  418. 

Improvidence,  cause  of  scarcity  of  money, 
ii.  10. 

Independents,  project  of,  at  end  of  Civil 
War,  ii.  378. 

India,  trade  of,  Portuguese  strove  to 
monopolise,  ii.  213;  administration  of, 
faulty,  ii.  212. 

Indian  corn,  plant  of  New  World,  ii.  139. 

Imlians,  North  American,  wars  of,  con- 
temptible, ii.  276. 

Indies,  name  of,  given  to  New  World,  bj 
mistake  of  Columbus,  ii.  139. 

Indies,  East,  a  market  for  silver,  i.  115; 
trade  of  goods  of,  increasing,  ib. ; 
discovery  of  its  benefits,  ii.  21  ;  at> 
tempt  to  get  at  commerce  of,  cause 
why  West  were  discovered,  ii.  143. 

Indies,  West,  sugar  plantations  in,  i. 
166;  free  trade  between  them  and 
American  colonies,  ii.  161. 

'  Indies,  Two,  Establishment  of  Europeans 
in,*  cited,  i.  219. 

Indigo,  bounty  on,  ii.  229. 

Individuab,  seek  their  own  ailvaiitAgv, 
and  wviiv  home,  ii.  26 ;  pnidvucc  t>f, 
induces  the  division  of  labour,  ii. 
280. 

Industry,  some  kinds  of,  limited  to  towns, 
i.  18 ;  increased  by  good  wages,  i.  86  ; 
what  sets  it  in  motion,  i.  294  ;  needs 
incentives,  i.  338 ;  to  what  extent  cn- 
courageil  by  mono|>oly, ii.  35  ;  general, 
of  boeicty,  how  liuiitiHl,  ib.  ;  not  di- 
niiniblictl.  but  cniployc«l  to  grc.itest 
advantage,  in  aUtence  of  reguUttious,  ii. 
29  ;  domestic,  when  it  bhould  l>e  en- 
couraged, two  cases,  ii.  35 ;  natural 
balance  of,  ii.  78  ;  augnieutatiou  of, 
by  tiiseovcry  of  America,  ii  171  ;  ii.i- 
tural  Uilance  of,  bn>ken  by  culoiiiai 
system,  ii.  186  ;  liasty  raising  of  oiie 
kind,  depre&bcs  a  more  valuable,  ii. 
257  ;  cu^toma'  duties  a  di3coura>;eUiciit 
U>,  ii.  495 ;  decline  of,  under  lUs- 
ct>uragemeut  of  aipital.  ii.  52$. 

Influence  of  ma&ter's  exaiuplv  oa  Wurk- 
men,  ii.  194. 

Injury,  diflerent  to  jterbons,  fiom  that  to 
pro|>erty,  ii.  293. 

Inbmd  dealer,  corn  trade  of,  bi»  interests, 
ii   99. 

Innkee|>er,  profits  of,  hi^h,  L  105. 

lubeeuhty,  elTects  of,  i.  2S2. 

Imitrumeut,  living,  the  artificer,  ii.  245. 

Instruments  of  trade,  forbidtLu  iiu|K>rta- 
tion,  ii.  226. 

lu^unuKv  o»ni|MnivA,   tnuk  vf,  n.xluvil<k 
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t<»  nilr,  li.  3|i  ;    |»U»ri  pivoii    for   coii- 
fiTriii;;  liiivili'j^  on,  ii.  W^. 

InsMrci*s,  iiio(l*»ralo  profit  of,  i.  113. 

IntciulanU,  French,  dtscretiooary  powers 
of,  ii.  465. 

Intercut,  a  dcrivfttive  revenue,  i.  55 ; 
ratc««  of,  fixed  hy  law,  i.  93 ;  rate  after 
tlic  late  war  (i.  e.,  after  the  J'oace  of 
l^aris),  !.  98 ;  prohibition  of,  not  pre- 
ventive of,  i.  100;  present  rates  of, 
relative  to  profit,  i.  337  and  note ; 
stock  lent  as,  is  generally  employed 
profluctively,  i.  354 ;  diminished  by 
increase  of  stock,  i.  356 ;  rates  of,  be- 
foi-e  Spanish  mines  were  discovered,  i. 
357;  prohibited,  effects  of,  i.  359; 
ratc.4  of  fixctl,  effects  of,  i.  360 ;  fixing 
ratp«  of,  how  far  wifte,  i.  361  and  note  ; 
price  of  land  relative  to  rate  of,  ii.  193; 
Uixati'ti  of,  ap|mrently  easy,  ii.  441  ; 
lof^al,  when  land-tax  imiiosed,  six  per 
cent.,  ii.  443 ;  rate  of,  in  Holland,  ii. 
445  ;  rates  on,  not  affected  by  taxes  on 
stock,  ii.  452 ;  rate  of,  in  Anne*s  time, 
i>'  h^h  •  p:^y"K^tit on,  to  pnhlic rre<litor, 
fallacies  entertained  al>oiit,  ii.  537. 

Interent,  their  own,  i)eoplo  can  be  trusted 
with,  ii.  107. 

lnterlo|>ers,  their  operations  on  East 
India  trade,  ii.  331. 

lonians,  colonies  of,  ii.  135. 

Ireland,  exi>orts  salt  provi.«rions,  i.  240 ; 
contri»l  oviT  the  market  of  its  wool 
and  hides,  i.  243-345 ;  exportation  of 
cattle  of,  no  damage  to  English  grazier, 
ii.  32  ;  people  of,  object  to  exportation 
of  cattle,  ii.  33;  salt  provisions  ex- 
]K>rted  from,  in  small  quantities  only, 
i'#.  ;  imiiortation  of  wool -cards  jjcr- 
niitted  from.  ii.  226;  light  taxes  on 
land  in,  a  benefit  to  absentees,  con- 
dition of,  ii.  493;  wisdom  of  extending 
free  trade  to,  ii.  499 ;  as  able  to  pay 
land-tax  as  (Ireat  Britain,  ii.  536;  in- 
ferior cl.nssew  |»oorrr  in,  than  in  8cot- 
bnd,  ii.  54I ;  rr«»f.ostints  of,  enjoy 
authority  and  security  at  exnense  of 
Great  Britain,  ii.  546 ;  gains  of,  by  free 
trade,  ii.  547. 

Irixh,  live  on  potatoes  in  London,  i.  \*i\. 

Iron,  use  of,  a^  money,  i.  25 ;  fall  in 
price  of,  i.  68  nt^t ;  from  R|)ain  to 
Chili  an«l  IVni,  i.  179;  not  known  in 
America,  ii.    148;  price  of,  at  Quito, 

ii.  i5^»- 
Ironworks,  require  great  capital,  i.  277. 

Islands,  S<!otch,  price  of  lalx>ur  in,  i.  80. 

Isocratcs,  Contra  Sophi^tas,  i.  140. 

Issue,  excew  of,  returns  to  B.ink,  i.  301  ; 

excess   of,   how  prevented  by   Boitch 

Iwnks,  i.  306. 


Itali.nns,  sol»cr  |H.M»plc,  ii.  67. 

Italy,  cattlo-fcc<ling  in  ancient,  i.  159; 
has  retrtigradc<I  in  wealth,  i.  213; 
veneration  felt  towards,  i.  351  ;  effects 
of  slave  cultivation  in,  i.  391 ;  republics 
of,  i.  404  ;  cities  of,  first  rose  to  wealth, 
i.  406  ;  introiliiction  of  silk  into,  i.  407; 
goneral  cultivnti«Mi  of,  i.  422 ;  in  littlo 
stites  of,  may  be  necessary  to  forbid 
exportation  of  corn,  ii.  116. 

J. 

Jack  of  all  trades,  never  rich,  ii.  107. 

Jamaica,  sugar  and  rum  of,  i.  374 ;  pro- 
duce of  sugar  in,  ii.  158 ;  an  nnwhole- 
some  desert  in  time  of  Cromwell,  ii. 
178;  has  much  uncultivated  land,  ii. 

545- 
James  I,  marriafife-l>ed  of,  i.  351. 

James  VI   of  Scotland,  adulteration  of 

coin  in  reign  of,  ii.  534. 
Japan,  copper  comes  from,  i.  1 79 ;  value 

of  gold  to  silver  in,  i.  222  ;  empire  of, 

superior  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  ii.  31 ; 

IVatavia   on    roa<l  from   Ilindontan  to 

Cliina  ami,  ii.  219;  trade  of  China  with, 

ii.  265. 
Jealousy,  mercantile,  how  inflamed,  ii.  71. 
Jealousy  of  merchants,  more  mischievous 

than  ambition  of  kings,  ii.  68. 
Jenkins'  ears,  story  of,  ii.  198  wiU. 
Jersey,   New,   occupied    by  Swedes,  ii. 

150. 
Jevons,  Mr.,  his  calculatiims  about  circu- 
lating currency,  i.  287  noU  ;  on  stock 

of  gold  coin,  ii.  133  note. 
Jewellers,  high  wages  of,  and  why  so,  i. 

no. 
Jews,   Portuguese,  colonised    Bnudl,    ii. 

169. 
Job.  the  patriarch,  cited  by  Sir  R.  Mor- 

chison,  li.  143  note. 
John,  King,  benefactor  to  towns,  i.  403. 
John  of  France,  his  adulterations  of  the 

currency,  ii.  534. 
Judi^o,  an  honourable  office,  and  covcteil. 

ii.  301 ;  should  not  be  liable  to  ca{>ri- 

cious  removal,  ii.  305. 
Judges,  what  they  were  in  Henry  II's 

time,  ii.  298 ;  why  salaries  are  {laid  to, 

ii.  300. 
Judges,   French,  their    emoluments,   ii. 

302. 
Judicial,  se|»aniUon  of  this  power  from 

executive,  ii.  304. 
Juger,  Iloman,  size  of,  ti.  135. 
Julius  Ca>sar,  wealth  at  time  of.  i.  348. 
Jurisdiction,  local,  of  towns,  origih  of,  i. 

402 ;    territorial,    did    not   arise   from 

feudal  law,  i.  413  :  manorial,  character 

of,  ih,  note. 
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Justice.  Bacrifico  of,  to  utility,  ii.  116; 
perfect,  never  attained  in  any  case,  ii. 
359;  adminiMtration  of,  yarioufily  ex- 
pensive, ii.  39a ;  when  purchased,  often 
perverted,  ii.  190  ;  never  administered 
gratis,  ii.  300  ;  liberty  dejiends  on  im- 
partial administration  of,  ii.  305 ;  ex- 
Eense  of  administering,  should  be  borne 
y  society,  or  by  litigants,  ii.  40a  and 
nUt;  administration  of,  necessary  to 
a  commercial  country,  ii.  510. 

Justice,  Courts  of,  rctf|>octed  at  Uomo, 
ii.  36a. 

Jutland,  live  cattle  of,  trade  in,  ii.  a 6a. 

K. 

Kalm,  M.,  his  Travels  in  America  cited, 

i-  234- 
Kelp,  rent  for  burning,  i.  153. 

Kent,  restrictions  on  wool  trade  in,  ii. 

Khan,  Tartar,  autliority  of,  ii.  195. 

Kidders  uf  corn,  licence  necessary  for,  ii. 
105. 

Kind,  rents  in,  mischievous,  ii.  431; 
much  more  inconvenient  generally  to 
take  tithe  or  tax  in,  ii.  430. 

King,  Gregory,  his  calculations  on  wages, 
i.  81  and  note  ;  his  estimate  of  average 
corn  prices,  i.  ao7 ;  his  *  Law  of  Prices ' 
cited,  ii.  103  note. 

Kingdom,  what  b  prudence  in  a  family 
cannot  be  folly  in  a  kingdom,  ii.  49. 

Kings,  impertinence  of.  in  passing  sump- 
tuary lawB,  i.  350;  weakness  of,  m 
feudal  times,  i.  414;  jealousy  of 
mcrchauUi  more  fatal  than  ambition  of, 
ii.  68. 

Knitting  frames,  exportation  of,  pro- 
hibited, ii.  243. 

Knowledge,  great,  of  farmers,  i.  133. 

L. 

Labour,  annual,  the  '  fund  '  uf  a  nation, 
i.  I  ;  Ubeful,  its  proportion  to  other 
employments.  iii)|K>rtant,  i.  2  ;  desire 
to  Kvvo,  Htiiuulnat  to  invention,  i.  1 1  ; 
real  measure  of  value,  i.  30;  is  not 
that  by  which  value  id  commonly  esti- 
mated, i.  32  ;  lias  a  real  and  nominal 
price,  i.  34  ;  sole  measure  of  value,  t6. 
and  note:  prices  of,  i.  39  ;in»l  noU ; 
differcnctH  in  amount,  ciuses  of  dif- 
ference in  value  of  produce,  i.  49 ;  cases 
in  which  the  whole  price  is  the  wages 
of,  i.  54  ;  proiluce  of,  the  natural  wages 
of,  i.  67  ;  ect.nouiy  of,  in  production,  i. 
68  .and  no/e;  scarcity  of,  '\in  eflects,  i.  7a  ; 
w.igcs  of,  in  Americii,  i.  73  ;  |Miynient 
uf,  when  pri»H]K:rity  is  tleclining,  i.  76  ; 


real  recomi>ense  of,  what  it  i«,  i.  8a  ; 
produce  of,  often  lost  sight  of,  i.  90 ; 
skilled,  designated  by  policy  of  Rurope, 
i.  106;  scarcity  prices  of,  how  thej 
affect  different  kinds  of,  i.  109  note; 
property  in,  should  be  inviolable,  i. 
ia8;  circulation  of,  should  be  free.  i. 
14a;  quantity  of,  how  maintained,  i. 
155  >  i^aI  measure  of  value,  i.  197  ; 
nearly  equal  quantities  of  produce, 
nearly  e<pial  quantities  of  com,  i.  1 97-8 
and  ni}U ;  ultimate  price  paid  for 
everything,  i.  aoo ;  cheaper  in  China 
than  in  Europe,  i.  aoi ;  money  fuice  of, 
risen,  i.  an;  price  of,  in  India  and 
China,  i.  a  16;  sometimes  oonsiiiutcd 
sole  recipient  of  price,  i.  383  an«l  mdc  ; 
productive,  unproductive,  &o.,  i.  33a  ; 
varied,  in  manufactures,  i.  409  ;  iraus- 
fer  of,  to  new  employment,  not  eo  dif- 
ficult as  seems,  ii.  43;  natural  distri- 
bution of,  ii.  78  ;  quantity  it  can  main- 
tain, designates  value  of  com,  ii.  91  ; 
lugh  price  of,  and  real  cheapness  of;  in 
new  colonies,  ii.  1 45  ;  dear,  because 
land  cheap,  ii.  i6a  ;  wages  of,  dimi- 
nished by  monopoly,  ii.  193  ;  of  artifi- 
cers, effect  of,  ii.  a  50 ;  pix>ductive  de- 
pressetl,  in  order  to  raise  unproductive, 
li.  a57  ;  compulsory  on  high  roads  in 
Great  Britain,  ii.  314;  demand  for,  ita 
effects,  ii.  460. 

Labour,  division  of,  i.  5 ;  carried  out 
most  fully  in  most  trifling  manu- 
factures, ih. ;  increases  its  productive 
powers,  i.  7  ;  springs  fi^)m  a  dc:iire  to 
exchange,  i.  14  ;  limited  by  extent  of 
the  market,  i.  18;  causes  that  each 
person  supplies  few  of  his  own  wants, 
1.  13  ;  none  among  Peruvians  i.  214  ; 
nccesNitates  accumulation  of  stock,  i. 
a  73  ;  obstructed  by  hinderin,^  trade 
of  com  merchant,  ii.  107  ;  in  the 
tnule  of  a  soldier,  ii.  280 ;  it«  effiects 
on  the  mind  and  character,  ii.  365  juid 
note. 

Labourer,  subsistence  uf,  ]dentifiil  or 
scanty,  i.  36  and  note;  improvciucnt 
in  condition  of,  why  not  uiulcsinddu, 
i.  83. 

Lal>ourers,  accidenUil  advantages  to,  i, 
72  ;  Statute  of,  i.  187. 

Laing,  Mr.,  on  Norway,  i.  ^19  note. 

Lamb,  price  of,  i.  222. 

Lancashire,  oatmeal  u.^^etl  in,  i.  171. 

Land,  rent  of,  its  origin,  i.  68  and  note  ; 
(>ccu{>ation  of.  in  colonies,  i.  97;  uuiiit- 
proved,  rent  for,  i.  1 53;  quantity  of,  falU 
short  of  etfei'tual  demaiitl,  i.  164  ;  the 
wealth  of  a  country,  i.  354  and  note:  iui- 
pnivemcnts  of,  form  of  tixcnl  c.-(pit;U,  i. 
a79i  source  of  capital,  t.  ?8r;  price  of. 
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(1c|M^ii(l8  on  rate  of  interest,  i.  36 1 ;  price 
of,  and  rateii  of  interest,  go  together,  16. ; 
projector!)  have  argued  alraut  |)OfMibIe 
profits  from,  i.  .V^o;  paiwioii  for  culti- 
vatinjx,  poneml,  an«l  why,  i.  3R3  ;  pur- 
chase of,  lind  investment,  i.  419  ;  mono- 
poly price  of,  i.  420 ;  cultivation  and 
inipn>venient  of,  hindere<l  by  hindering 
business  of  com  merchant,  ii.  108 ; 
plenty  of,  in  new  colonies,  ii.  144  ;  in 
English  colonies,  cultivable,  abundant, 
and  not  engrossed,  ii.  151  ;  cheap,  and 
therefore  labour  dear,  ii.  163  ;  improve- 
ment of,  disc<iuraged  by  mono|)oly,  ii. 
193  ;  price  of,  relative  to  rate  of  in- 
terest, ih. ;  improvement  of,  import- 
ant to  King  and  Church,  it.  150 ; 
rent  of,  source  of  ruvcnue,  ii.  408  ;  a 
pHMluctivcMubjcct,  ii  435  ;  ({aantity  of, 
never  a  secret,  ii.  441. 

Land  and  capital,  sources  of  revenue, 
and  how,  ii.  538. 

Land -carriage,  over  costly,  i.  30. 

Landeil  nation,  interest  of,  hurt  by  high 
duties  and  prohibitions,  and  why,  ii.356. 

Landlord,  share  of,  at  present,  i.  337 ; 
duty  of,  in  relation  to  his  estate,  ii.  258. 

Landlonls,  great  ones  petty  princes,  i. 
387  ;  affected  doubly  by  a  tax  on  neces- 
saries, ii.  470. 

Tjandowner,  interest  of,  securetl  by  well- 
iM'ing  of  Rooioty,  i.  363  ;  occupation  by, 
should  Ih)  cncouragtNl  to  wmio  extent, 
ii.  423. 

Landowners,  life  of,  in  ancient  times,  ii. 

507- 

Land-rent,  revenue  of  sovereign  in  Ben- 
gal, ii.  331. 

Land-tax,  contribution  of  colonies  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the,  ii.  303  ;  in  Eastern 
countries,  ii.  368  ;  amount  of,  ii.  410  ; 
in  Great  Britain,  peculiarities  of,  ii. 
417  ;  exfiense  of  levying,  least  of  all 
processes  of  collecting  taxes,  ii.  433 ; 
variable,  may  discourage  improve- 
ment, ih.  and  nnte;  a,  similar  to  tithe, 
customary  in  Asia,  ii.  439 ;  annual 
in  towns,  assessment  of,  ii.  438 ;  should 
l>c  revised,  ii.  535. 

Land-tax  Bill,  its  purpose,  ii.  446. 

l«.inguago,  twofold  in  Egypt,  ii.  351. 

J^nguedoc.  canal  of,  cost  of,  ii.  308. 

Latin,  contiuns  no  word  for  apprentice* 
ships,  i.  129;  corrupted,  a  common 
language  in  Western  Europe,  ii  351. 

Law,  cannot  regulate  wages,  i.  83  ;  de- 
fects of,  may  raiHo  tho  rate  of  interest, 
i.  100 ;  prnfesmon  of,  not  endowed,  i. 
1 39 ;  need  not  intervene  to  direct 
capital,  ii.  313;  rewards  of  profession 
of,  ii.  345 ;  not  studied  in  Greece,  ii. 
361. 


Law,  Mr.,  his  opinion  on  the  industry  of 
Scotland,  i.  318  ;  his  opinions  on  in- 
terest, refuted  by  Hume,  i.  357. 

Lawgiver's  anxieties,  im|>ertinent  and 
oppressive,  i.  138. 

Lawns  of  8ilesia,  importation  of,  permit- 
ted, ii.  46. 

Laws,  durability  of,  i.  387;  some,  viola- 
tions  of  natural  liberty,  ii.  107. 

Lawyers,  earnings  of,  how  explained,  i. 
1 10  ;  French,  identify  entails  with  cer- 
tain provisions  of  Koman  law,  i.  388. 

Lead,  fall  in  price  of,  i.  68  note. 

Learning,  cost  of,  afTeots  wages  of  business 
learned,  i.  106. 

Leases,  long,  origin  of,  i.  417  ;  prescrip- 
tion of  cultivation  by  absurd,  ii.  413. 

Leather,  exjiortation  of,  forbid<len,  ii. 
339  ;  taxes  on,  ii.  470. 

Legislators,  in  Europe  anciently  the  land- 
owners, i.  395. 

Legislature,  on  side  of  master^,  i.  149  ; 
intimidated  by  monopolists,  ii.  45 ;  how 
far  operative  on  values,  ii.  85  note. 

Leisure,  degrees  of,  in  different  oocn|>a- 
tions,  ii.  380 :  men  of,  their  power  to 
do  good,  ii.  367. 

Leith,  water-carriage  from,  to  London,  i. 
19. 

Lenders,  consider  their  loan  as  capital,  i. 
.?53(  or  moneyed  men,  assign  the  power 
of  making  pun^liaurs,  i.  355  ;  numo- 
rouM  in  a  (*<»mmorciid  stato,  ii.  510; 
different  character  of,  in  England  and 
France,  ii.  518. 

Lerwick,  wages  in,  i.  133. 

Letters,  men  of,  unprosperous,  and  why, 
i.  139. 

Levant,  source  of  silk,  i.  407. 

Levity,  ruinous  to  the  poor,  ii.  379. 

Liability,  limited,  partnerships  in,  ii.  335. 

Libels,  political,  in  France,  li.  459. 

Liberty,  economical,  effects  of,  on  wages 
and  profits,  i.  104 ;  law  of  parochial 
settlement  a  violation  of,  i.  149;  na- 
tural system  of,  to  be  restored,  ii.  1 88 
and  note;  of  distribution,  consequence 
of  invading,  ii.  358  ;  perfect,  not  neces- 
sary to  prosperity,  ii.  350  ;  may  not  be 
compromised  by  a  stanaing  army,  ii. 
390. 

Licences  of  consumption,  objections  to 
such  a  proposal  for  raising  revenue,  ii. 

474. 
lAght  come  light  go,  proverb  applicable  to 

great  mercantile  profit,  ii.  195. 

Liguo,  transactions  of,  interesting,  ii. 
306. 

Lima,  population  of,  in  1713  and  1746, 
i.  314;  city  of,  growth  of,  ii.  147. 

Linen,  manufactures  of,  i.  89  ;  consump- 
tion of,   in   Spanish   and    PortugU' 
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colonies,  ii.  209  ;  bounty  on,  expired 
in  1786,  ii.  228;  UBe  of,  a  necessary 
or  luxury,  ii.  466. 

Linen  manufacture  in  Great  Briiaini 
affected  by  drawbacks  on  German,  ii. 
165. 

Linen  yam,  spun  in  Scotland,  i.  113  ; 
raw,  imported  duty  free,  ii.  478. 

Liquors,  furmeu ted,  and  distilled  privately, 
not  liable  to  excise,  ii.  485. 

Lisbon,  importations  of  specie  to,  i.  3i8  ; 
supply  of  gold  from,  ii.  8  ;  packet-boat, 
its  exports  of  gold,  ii.  125;  voyage  of 
Vasco  de  Gama  from,  ii.  137  ;  mer- 
chants of,  their  profits  and  manners, 
ii.  195  ;  merchants  of,  sumptuous  pro. 
fusion  of,  ii.  209. 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  On  Coins  of  the  Realm, 
i.  41  nott. 

Llama,  beast  of  burden  in  America,  ii. 
148. 

Lloyd,  Mr.,  his  wheat  priceH,  i.  369  note. 

Loungu,  discovered  by  Portuguese,  ii.  137. 

Loans,  in  what  material  made,  i.  354  ; 
diflBculty  of  pledging  colonies  to  in- 
terest of,  ii.  203  ;  contracted  for  on 
favourable  terms  by  lenders,  ii.  510. 

Iiocal  charges,  should  not  be  borne  by 
society  lit  lurgu,  ii.  402. 

Lochs,  sea,  rcuort  of  herrings  in  Scotland, 
ii.  95. 

I^iocke,  Mr.,  his  theory  of  the  price  of 
silver,  i.  45  ;  his  opinion  on  interest 
refuted  by  Iluuie,  i.  357  ;  his  opinion 
on  money,  ii.  2. 

Ix>cri,  rupid  growth  of,  ii.  146. 

Lodgings,  rent  uf,  in  London,  &c.,  i.  124. 

Logic,  method  of,  origin  of,  ii.  354. 

Lombard,  the  Hamburg   pawn-&hop,    ii. 

407. 
Ix)ndon,  journey  l>ctweon  KdiuburghanJ, 

i.   19  ;  value  of  uilvcr  in,  i.  39  ;  price 

of  lubuur  in,  i.  78  ;  bankei-8  in,  givo  no 

intcrcMt  un   dcpobits,   i.  94  ;  wages  uf 

Uiilurs  in,  i.  109  ;  Imuihc  nu«l  loilgiiigs, 

rent  t>f,  in,  i.  123;  people  in,  who  live  on 

potatoes,   liisli,  i.   171  ;   price  of  uicut 

in,    i.    231  ;     merchants    oi,    luinkiug 

sybieni   of,    i.   298 ;  rates  of  exchange 

between,    anil    Scotch    towns,    i.    327  ; 

port    of,    rulu    of    trade    in,    ii.    184  ; 

merchants  of.  their  manners,  ii.    195  ; 

paving    and    ligliting    streets     of,     ii. 

314;  land-tax   nusesHnient  in,   ii.  444; 

porter  breweries  of,  ii.  486. 

Lords,  enuiily  of  king  to,  i.  402. 

I^iss,  eliaiice  of,  undervalued,  i.  II3» 
bounties  given  to  rephice,  t»n  unpro- 
fitable lahour,  ii.  7<^. 

jA>ttery,  what  makes  a  fair  one,  i.  110; 
never  fair,  but  why  setluctive,  i.  112  ; 
Church  of  England  is  a,  i.  139  ;  mining 


a  disadvantageous,  ii.   141 ;  caaaa  of 
success  of,  ii.  518. 
Louis  the  Fat,  granted  fitvours  to  towns, 

»•  403. 
Lowndes,  Mr.,  on  the  silver  coin,  i.  305  ; 

on  coin  in  time  of  William  III,  cited, 

ii.  51. 
Lucca,  expulsion  of  citizens  from,  i.  4^07. 
Lucerne,  Uix  on  sale  of  lauds  in,  iL  456. 
Lucian,  on  a  salary  given  by  Antoniuus, 

ii.  361. 
Luther,  disciples  of,  their  tenets,  ii.  393. 
Luxuries,  in  what  sense  used,  ii.   467  ; 

effect  of  tax  on,  ii.  468  ;  home,  their 

chief  consumption,   ii.   484 ;    foreign, 

their  incidence,  ii.  488;  taxes  on,  piece- 

uienl,  ii.  494. 
Luxury,  increase  of,  among  the  poor,  L 

82  ;   subsistence   prior   to   it,   1.    382 ; 

taxes  on,  ii.  308 ;  often  ruins  men,  ii. 

Lyceum,  asHignod  to  Aritttotlc,  ii.  361. 

Lycurgus,  laws  of,  could  not  pruvent 
importation  of  specie,  ii.  8. 

Lyons,  manufiictures  of,  consumed  at  a 
distance,  i.  369 ;  origin  of  silk  manu- 
facture at,  i.  407. 

M. 

Mncaulay,  his  Life  of  Clivo  cited,  ii.  224 

MoccuUoch,  Mr.,  his  opinion  as  to  the 
causes  of  low  rates  of  interevt  in 
Holland — on  foreign  holders  uf  Hiitiah 
funds,  i.  96  note  ;  on  rent,  i.  169  note  ; 
on  the  o)H'rations  of  linking,  i.  321 
note. 

Mocedon,  kingdom  of,  subdued  by  Rome 
with  difficulty,  ii.  286. 

Machiavelli  makes  a  hero  of  Costniccio 
Castracani,  i.  407  ;  on  C8tabli«liiiicnt 
of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  ii.  374  ; 
on  the  trudc  of  the  Mcdicis,  ii.  406. 

Machinery,  developments  of,  umlcr  divi- 
sion of  labour,  i.  10  ;  notjihlo  iniprt»vc- 
niciits  in,  i.  260;  improvement  of,  au 
increase  in  proiluctive  powers,  ii.  261. 

Machines,  form  of  Hxed  capital,  i.  279. 

Madder,  cultivation  of,  determined  by 
tilhe,  ii.  429. 

Madeira  wine,  how  it  became  |>opular, 
ii.  76. 

Ma^leiras,  discovery  of,  by  Portuguese, 
ii.  137. 

Madox,  Forniulare  Anglicanum,  i.  129 
note ;  Firma  Burgi,  i.  1 30  No/e,  400 
nott,  401  inttc,  403. 

Madnis,  councils  of,  resolute  and  wise  ou 
emergency,  ii.  225. 

Mahomet,  uuitcnl  Arabians,  ii.  276. 

Mahometans,  high  rates  of  iatcreiit 
among,  i.  lOl. 
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Maixc.  v.iliio  of,  i.  255. 

Mnjornzzo,    right    of,   in    S|>ani8h    and 

I'ortnguefie  colonics,  ii.  15a. 
Mnl.iccn,  vcfwch  of,  at  BainTia,  ii.  219. 
Malt,  a  lower  tax  on,  would  perhaps  be 

inoro  profhictive,  ii.  486 ;  composition 

for  making  privately,  ii.  486. 
Malt- tax,  pnxluce  of,  ii.  487. 
Mnlta,   land-tax  of  commandcries  of,  ii. 

425- 
Malthus,  3fr.,  his  theory  of  population, 

i.    75    note ;    on    agricultural    labour, 

approvi^  of  Smith  H  reasoninp^,  i.  ,^67 

Mamohik OS,  enemies  of  Turks,  ii.  137. 

Man.i;;cTnent  of  colonial  aa^emblies  by 
this  country,  impossible,  ii.  201. 

Manchester,  not  affected  by  apprentice- 
ship statute,  i.  127. 

Mandarins,  have  an  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  abuses,  ii.  430. 

Manilla,  Acapulco  shi(w  carry  silver  to, 
i.  217. 

Manufacture  gives  greatest  scope  to  divi- 
sion of  labour,  i.  7. 

Manufacturer,  labour  of,  fixed  in  a  vend- 
ible commodity,  i.  332  ;  what  his  capital 
replaces,  i.  367 ;  capital  of,  should 
resitio  in  the  c»)nntry,  i.  3fi9  ;  sometimes 
prohibited  from  lieing  a  Hhop-kco|icr, 
ii.  101;. 

Manufacturers,  profit  of,  i.  131  ;  for- 
tunes gained  by,  i.  132  ;  sophistry  of, 
i.  134  ;  sordid  interests  of,  i.  264; 
derive  advantage  from  monopoly,  ii. 
31  and  no<e ;  might  be  injured  by 
free -trade;  how  this  injury  might  be 
alleviated,  ii.  45  ;  master,  profits  o^ 
ii.  228  ;  can  combine  to  extort  mono- 
|»olies,  ii.  239 ;  obtain  restraints  on 
tra'le  for  their  own  ailvantagc,  ii.  244 ; 
a  iKirrcn  class,  ii.  250 ;  not  same  as 
meninl  servants,  ii.  250. 

^fanufactures,  comparative  cheapness  of, 
i.  82  ;  of  China  and  India,  i.  217  ; 
lowcreil  in  price  by  improvement,  i. 
256  ;  nature  does  nothing  for  them,  i. 
368  and  uotf  ;  preferred  to  foreign  com- 
merce, i.  385  ;  for  distant  sale,  intro- 
duced in  two  ways,  i.  407  ;  for  distant 
Hal«j,  cauHcd  by  growth  of  refinement, 
i.  408  ;  generally  flourish  in  time  of 
war,  nnd  why,  ii.  7  ;  finer,  means  of 
carrying  on  war,  ii.  17;  discouraged  in 
Spain  and  Tortugal,  ii.  87  ;  bounty  on, 
ii.  90,  91  ;  pndiibited  or  prevented  in 
American  colonies,  ii.  16 1  ;  British, 
demand  for  in  North  of  Europe,  ii.  188  ; 
colonies  opvn  mnrket  for,  li.  191  ;  of 
Cireat  Britain,  have  flourished  in  spite 
of  niono|H)ly,  ii.  191 ;  easily  trans- 
ported,  ii.  265. 


Manufacturing  country,  revenue  of, 
always  great,  and  why,  ii.  262. 

Marco  Polo,  travels  of,  i.  75  ;  journey  of, 
ii.  138. 

Market,  extent  of,  limits  division  of 
labour,  i.  18  ;  higgling  or  bargain- 
ing of,  constitutes  price,  i.  32 ;  to 
hinder  farmer  from  best,  unjust,  ii. 
116;  more  extensive  than  in  any 
other  case,  given  to  English  colonies, 

ii.  155- 

Marriage,  encouraged  in  China,  i.  76 ; 
encouraged  by  lil)eral  reward  of  labour, 
ii.  145  ;  what  kind  of,  1»arrcn,  ii.  259; 
classcfi  in  Franco  averse  to,  ii.  t^xt^. 

Maryland,  cidtivatcs  tobacco,  i.  167 ; 
tobacco  of,  ii.  74. 

Mason,  why  his  wages  are  high,  i.  108 
and  no/f . 

Masons,  wages  of,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, i.  138. 

Masquerade  dresses,  when  let  out,  capital 
yielding  revenue,  i.  278. 

Massachusetts,  small  expense  of  Govern- 
ment in,  ii.  153;  advances  of  paper 
money  by  Government  of,  ii.  543. 

Masters,  counsel  the  L^^lature.  i.  149. 

Materials,  in  hands  of  manufacturers, 
a  fonn  of  circulating  capital,  L  280 ; 
iui|Nir(.ation  of,  ]termilte<l,  ii.  227 ; 
enumeration  of,  laying  export  duties, 
ii.  240. 

Materials,  raw,  effect  of  abolishing  duty 
on,  ii.  483. 

Maury,  Capt.,  on  physical  geography  of 
sea,  ii.  34  nait. 

Mazeppa,  his  treasures,  ii.  19. 

Mead  or  metheglin,  tax  on,  ii.  488. 

Measure,  gold  and  silver  not  a,  of  value, 

t-  34. 
Meat,  relative  price  of,  to  bread,  i.  157 ; 

seldom  consumed  by  labourer,  i.  198  ; 

seldom  exportctl,  i.  240. 

Mechanics,  improvements  in,  why  re- 
garded as  useful,  i.  285. 

Medicis,  Lorenzo  de,  his  unsuccessful 
trade,  ii.  406. 

Mediterranean,  ancient  civilisation  by, 
i.  21. 

Meggou'*,  Mr,  his  calculation  of  im|K>rts 
of  N|>eeio  to  Sj»ain,  i.  219;  his  calcula- 
tion of  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
unportc<l,  i.  222. 

Men,  differences  of  natural  capacity  in, 
trifling,  i.  17. 

Menial  servants,  labour  of,  adds  no  value, 
i.  332  and  note ;  is  not  fixed  in  a 
vendible  commodity,  ii.  260. 

Mercantile  classes,  have  got  ri<l  of  the 
restrictions  complaineil  of  by  Smith, 
ii.  246  note. 

Mercantile  republic,  money  of,  ii.  16. 
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Mercantile  states,  useful  to  other  coun- 
tries, ii.  254. 

Mercantile  system,  expedients  of,  ii.  80  ; 
favours  carrying-trade,  ii.  163  ;  effects 
of,  ii.  187  ;  mean  and  malignant  exiie- 
dients  of,  ii.  192  ;  elevated  by  dis- 
coveries of  America  and  Cape  passage, 
ii.  208 ;  regulations  of,  derange  na- 
tural distribution  of  stock,  ii.  213 ; 
ultimate  object  of,  to  enrich  countiy, 
pretended,  ii.  226  ;  adopted  fully  by 
Colbert,  ii.  247  ;  doubtful  whether  it 
raises  artificers,  &c.,  sooner  than  by 
freedom  of  trade,  iL  257 ;  injurious  to 
private  and  public  revenue,  ii.  478; 
sophistry  of,  in  relation  to  public  debts, 
ii.  527.' 

Mercenaries,  used  by  Athens,  ii.  278. 

Merchant,  capital  of,  general  not  local, 
i.  368 ;  a  citizen  of  no  country,  i.  422 ; 
great,  supports  smaller  dealers  in  times 
of  loss,  ii.  108;  does  not  pay  tax  on 
commodity,  but  advances  it,  ii.  1 32 ; 
private,  could  not,  it  is  said,  deal  with 
India,  ii.  217. 

Merchant,  wholesale,  what  his  capital 
replaces,  i  366. 

Merchant  carrier  of  com,  his  function, 
ii.  117. 

Merchant  importer  of  com,  his  action, 
ii.  112. 

Merchants,  large  gains  o^  diminish  trade, 
i.  103;  Bophistiy  of,  i.  134;  sordid 
motives  of,  i.  264;  customs  of,  have 
given  peculiar  privilege  to  bills  of 
exchange,  L  309;  ouimportant,  whether 
native  or  foreign,  i.  369;  purchase  and 
improve  land,  i.  410;  found  pruhibi- 
tiuu  of  metals  inconvenient,  ii.  4;  im- 
jKirtance  of  luuney  to,  ii.  11;  seltlom 
affect  to  trade  fur  ibe  public  good,  ii. 
28  ;  derive  advaiitiigo  fruni  uionoftoly, 
ii.  31  ami  note:  jc^iloiisy  4»f,  iin»ro 
fatal  than  ambition  uf  kings,  ii.  68  ; 
government  of,  worst,  ii.  150;  trade  of, 
with  colonies,  concerted,  ii.  156;  ad- 
visers of  colonuil  i>olicy,  and  why,  ii. 
164  ;  silent  about  high  profits  of  stock, 
ii.  180;  gains  of,  augmented  by  mono- 
poly, ii.  194;  revenue  of,  cannot  be 
taxeil,  ii.  200 ;  company  of,  cannot 
consider  themselves  sovereigns,  ii.  221; 
cannot  be  forced  to  declare  Uieir  for- 
tunes, ii.  445  ;  fUhU^ms  levied  on  [»ro- 
fits  of,  ii.  475 ;  smuggling,  oppoesetl 
AValpole's  excise  scheme,  ii.  484. 

Merchants,  alien,  taxes  on,  ii.  476. 

Merovingians,  had  treasui*es,  ii.  19. 

Mcssance,  M.,  lii.s  opinion  on  cheapness 
uf  food  and  etliciency  of  l:ilH»ur.  i.  8«^  ; 
his  ol»si  rvations  t>n  llic  value  t>f  nil v or, 
i.  209;  prices  cullectc«l  l»y,  i.  'i^y 


Metals,  general  use  of,  as  money,  i.  34; 

uncoined,    inconveniences    of,   i.    25 ; 

value  of  the  most  precious,  r^ulates 

the  value  of  the  whole  coin,  i.  43  and 

iiott;  price  of,  varies  little  froiu  year 

to  year,  and  why,  i.  220;  exporUiUun 

of,  prohibited,  ii.  239. 
Mitals,  coarse,  production  of,  i.  220. 
Metals,    precious,   price    at   wluck    sold 

determined  by  cost  of  production,   i. 

182. 
Metaphysics  or  pneumatics,  opposed  to 

physics,  ii.  355. 
Metayers,    origin  oC  i.   392    and    muU ; 

in   France,  condition   of,  L   393    and 

Methodists,  activity  of,  ii.  373. 
Methuen,  Mr.,  his  treaty,  ii.  123. 
Mexicans,  at  their  discovery,  ignorant,  L 

Mexico,  riches  of,  exaggerated,  ii.  22; 
conquest  of,  by  a  governor  of  Cuba, 
ii.  169. 

Mickle,  Mr.,  his  *  Lusiad '  cited,  u.  337 
note. 

Milan,  duchy  of,  attention  o£^  to  the  in- 
cidence of  its  land-tax,  ii.  426 ;  sunrej 
of,  ib. ;  its  absurd  system  of  taxation, 
ii.  500. 

Miletus,  rapid  growth  of,  ii.  146. 

Military  force,  why  needed,  ii.  274. 

Military  ser?ice,  exchangcNl  for  money, 
u.  278. 

Militia,  of  ancient  towns,  character  of,  i. 
404;  character  of,  ii.  281  ;  kind  of,  ii. 
282  :  inferior  to  stamling  army,  ii.  283 ; 
how  it  may  bcconiu  eijuid  to  a  staiuliug 
army,  ii.  284;  certain  kinds  of,  war- 
like, ii.  287 ;  barbarous  and  civilibcd, 
relative  ])ower  of,  ii.  288 ;  danger  of 
depending  ou,  ii.  289. 

Mill,  Mr.,  his  criticism  on  Smith's  theory 
<»f  tlii:  division  of  lul*uur,  i.  10  ut4c; 
ou  use  of  word  *  undertaker,'  i.  285  Hoic  ; 
on  increase  of  capital,  i.  340  nuU; 
on  savings,  ii.  415  and  rnAe. 

Mina,  Attic  value  of,  i.  141  and  tiofe. 

Mind,  qualifications  of,  more  influential 
than  those  of  body,  ii.  294;  human, 
nature  of,  anciently  a  part  of  phy:iica. 

Mines,  discoveries  of,  in  America,  i.  33 ; 
American,  effects  of,  i.  35 ;  effect  of 
abundance  from,  i.  199;  fertility  and 
liarreuness  of,  i.  248  ;  source  of  capital, 
i.  281  ;  Spani&h,  supjioscd  to  have 
lowered  rate  of  interest,  i.  357;  a 
country  without,  roust  get  its  gttid  and 
silver  from  abroad,  ii.  7  ;  l\irki:»h  and 
Hun<;arian,  ii.  264^  an<l  nittt-. 

Mines,  silver,  dwcu\iry  in  .\uuTica,  and 
ils  etlix'ts.  i.  203. 
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Mincii,  gold  niut  silver,  niiiinuH  tho  seiirch 

after,  ii.  14 1. 
Ministere,   impertinence  of,   in    passing 

sumptuary  laws,  i.  350. 
Minorca,  retention  of,  its  justification,  ii. 

Minors,  taxes  on,  under  feudal  law,  ii. 

455- 
Mint.  English,  regulations  of,  in  Sinith*8 

day,  i.  43  ;  operations  of,  like  the  web 

of  Penelope,  li.  1 39 ;  useil  by  the  Bank 

of  England,  ii.  131. 
Mints,  origin  of,  i.  26. 
Mirabeau,   M.,   his  praise   of  Quesnai's 

Economical  Table,  ii.  264  and  note. 
Misconduct,  effects  of,  same  as  of  pro- 

di^lity,  i.  344. 
Missionaries,  stupid  and  lying  reports  of, 

ii.  3\3- 
Mississippi  scheme,  the,  an  extravagant 

project,  i.  318. 
Hithridates,  armies  of,  ii.  187. 
Moluccas,  spiceries  of,  i.  116  \  spiceries 
of,  destroyed  by  Dutch,  ii.  10 1 ;  jiopu- 
lation  of,  rc<Iucc<l  by  Hutch,  ii.  aio. 
Monarchies,  ancient  European,  their  re- 
venues, ii.  409. 
Money,  early  kinds  of,  i.  16 ;  chief  object 
of  exchange,  i.  3a  ;  price  in,  only  nomi- 
nal, i.  34 ;  makes  money,  i.  97 :  a  form 
of  circulating  capital,  i.  279  and  no/e; 
that    part    of  circulating  capital  the 
maintenance  of  which  occasions  a  di- 
minution of  net  revenue,  i.  286 ;  ainbi- 
oruous  use  of  word,  i.  287,  ii.  I ;  circu- 
lating   in   a  society,    never   equal   to 
revenue   of  all  its  members,   1.   289; 
economy  of,  by  use  of  bank  notes,  i. 
292  ;  neither  materiid  nor  tool,  i.  294 ; 
in  circulation,  calculations  on  its  pro- 
poition  to  annual  produce,  i.  295  and 
note;  metallic,  like  a  highway,  1.  312; 
thought  to  constitute  wealth,  double 
function  of,  ih.  ;  according  to  Locke, 
a  steady  friend,  ii.  3;  need  of  in  war 
and  foreign  trade,  ih. ;  a  small  part  of 
national  capital,  ii.  10 ;  scarcity  of,  com- 
mon complaint,  and  why,  (6. ;  every- 
body a  merchant  of^  ii.  132. 
Monied  interest,  what  it  is,  i.  355  ;  how 

it  increases,  i.  356. 
Monopolist,  little  and  transitory  profit  of, 

ii.  222. 
Mono|>olists,  gains  of,  proper  subject  of 

taxation,  ii.  491. 
Monopoly,  prices  under,  i.  64  and  note  ; 
prevents  benefits  of  the  East  from  being 
as  great  as  they  could  be,  ii.  22  ;  of 
home  market,  now  secured,  it.  25 ; 
advantage  of,  to  merchants,  &o.,  ii.  31 
and  note  ;  spirit  of,  invented  doctrines 
of  trade,  ii.  68  ;  seldom  much  respected, 
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ii.  76  ;  by  treaties  of  commcrco,  ii.  1 22  ; 
established  in  colonies,  ii.  155 ;  object 
of,  in  colony  trade,  ii.  190 ;  benefits  not 
by,  but  in  spite  of,  ii.  191;  promotes 
interests  of  one  order,  hurts  all  others, 
ii.  194  ;  maintenance  of,  the  e*'d  of 
the  colonial  system,  ii.  197 ;  colonial, 
a  tax  on  colonists  and  mother  country, 
ii.  100;  dazzling,  but  hurtful,  ii.  211  ; 
sole  engine  of  mercantile  system,  ii. 
213;  of  trade,  two  kinds  of,  ii.  214; 
temporary,  how  vindicated,  ii.  339 ; 
taxation  an  instrument  not  of  revenue, 
but  of,  ii.  479 ;  sometimes  given  to 
farmers  of  taxes,  ii.  502 ;  of  colony 
trade,  no  advantage,  ii.  550. 

Monopoly  price,  rent  a,  i.  153. 

Montauban,  tax  of,  generality  of,  ii. 
427. 

Montesquieu,  ouoted  as  to  high  rates  of 
interest  in  Mahometan  countries,  i. 
101  ;  his  opinions  on  interest  refuted 
by  Hume,  i.  357  ;  on  mines  of  Hun- 
gary, ii.  269  and  note  ;  his  defence  of 
Greek  education,  ii.  359. 

Montezuma,  magnitude  of  Mexico  under, 
ii.  148. 

Morality,  differentsoeial  systems  of,  ii.3  78. 

Moral  philosophy,  method  of,  its  origin, 
ii'  353  \  ancient,  treated  of  happiness, 
i^-  355  \  ancient  compared  with  modem, 

ii.  35<5. 
Morals,  of  people,  not  so  corrupt  as  those 

who  contrived  7  and  8  Will.  Ill,  cap. 

28,  it.  233  ;  superior  in  Rome  to  those 

in  Greece,  ii.  369. 
Moravia,  predial  slavery  in,  i.  390. 
Moreau  de  Beaumont,  cited  as  to  French 

taxes,  ii.  465. 
Morellet,  Abbd,  on  joint-stock  companies, 

ii.  340- 
Mortal,  empires  are,  but  aim  at  immor- 

talitv,  ii.  420. 

Mortality  of  children  in  foundling  hospi- 
tals, and  parish  charities,  i.  84. 

Mortgage  of  a  branch  of  the  revenue,  ii. 
512. 

Mortgages,  generally  incurred  in  order  to 
spend  loan,  i.  354  ;  registration  of,  ad- 
vantageous, ii.  459. 

Mother  city,  privileges  of,  ii.  135. 

Mother  country,  interest  of,  not  furthered 
by  colonial  system,  ii.  164. 

Mountains,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, herding  countries,  ii.  33. 

Mourning,  public,  its  effects  on  black 
cloth,  i.  62. 

Mum,  tax  on,  ii.  488. 

Mun,  Mr.,  his  simile  about  foreign  trade, 
ii.  4  ;  his  arguments  partly  solid,  partly 
sophistical,  ii.  5;  title  of  his  book 
became  a  maxim,  ii.  7. 
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Mttfticb,  Apprentiecaiupa  in,  L  137  nUc 
MurdkMoo,  Hot  R,  eitbd  ••  to  cri^in  of 

gold  and  «lircr,  L  135  mi<<  /  00  gealogj 

<A  gold  and  Mirer,  iL  143  nUe. 
Mmeoviim,tnidb  wHh  China  bj  caranuM^ 

u  315. 
MoMC,  part  of  Greek  education,  iL  35S  ; 

aameement  of  Larbarocu  races,  ii.  355^ 

N. 

NaiJ  iiaakifig,  dexterity  in,  ii  9. 

Nails,  use  of,  as  money,  i.  34. 

Naples,  tax  on  sales  in,  ii.  498. 

Nati^in,  if  secluded,  would  need  no  money, 
ii.  3 ;  wealth  of  neighbouring,  advan- 
tagoous  iu  peace,  ii.  do  ^  a  false  political 
economy  only  retards  progress  of^  iL 
359. 

•  Nation,  Present  State  of,'  cited,  ii.  16. 

National  debt  no  cause  of  prosperity,  ii. 
118. 

Nations,  their  comparative  wealth  de« 
pends  on  proportion  of  produce  to  con- 
sumption,  i.  1 ;  not  impoverished  by 
private,  but  by  public  prodigality,  L  345 ; 
taught  to  think  it  their  interest  to 
beggar  their  neighbours,  ii.  68. 

Nativus,  eflects  of  intercourse  between 
Euro))eans  and,  iu  old  and  new  world, 
ii.  308. 

Nature,  does  nothing  for  manufactures, 
i.  368  and  note ;  wisdom  of,  repairs 
folly  and  injustice  of  man,  ii.  359; 
labour  of,  in  agncuUure,  ii.  378  ;  phe- 
nomena of,  attract  curioaity.  ii.  353. 

Naval  power  of  Engliuli,  not  due  to  Act 
of  Navigation,  ii.  177. 

Naval  Htores,  bounty  on  importation  of, 
ii.  160;  from  America,  bounty  on,  and 
kiniiri  of,  ii.  3^8. 

Navigation,  inland,  of  China  and  India, 
i.  J17. 

Navigation,  Act  of,  xU  policy  and  cxcuito, 
ii-  6^»  37»  ^"^^  note;  itt*  division  of 
commoilitictf,  ii.  157;  its  cflfocLi  on 
ciipiUii,  ii.  I  76  ;  canucd  decay  i»f  f«»rcign 
tratle,  ii.  1 7  7 ;  a  clauuc  in,  niakcd  a  uliop- 
kocpcr  proposal  a  law,  ii.  197. 

Navy,  extent  of,  for  colonial  uyHtem,  ii. 

Neces8:irie8,  what  constitutes  tlieni,  ii. 
466;  tax  on,  how  affects  labour,  ii. 
467  ;  interest  of  all  to  oppose  tixes  on, 
ii.  470  ;  incidence  of  tax  on,  ii.  485. 

Necessaries  of  life,  if  taxed,  taxes  should 
be  levied  on  all  foreign  products,  ac- 
cording to  some,  ii.  38. 

Necessity,  the  principal  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion, ii.  344. 

Neglect  of  mother  country  to  colonics  did 
them  no  hurm,  ii.  i.|7. 


Negroes,  propesiioo  oC  to  Uilkmno  J^*^*^ 
i.  168 ;  food  of  mamc  aad  dasKi^.  n. 

359- 
NetlicriauMlsy  prorinee  oC  in  deliC^  ii.  508. 
New  Eoglaod,  fitfikcry  o^  ii.  158;  Uie  fcj«r 

govemmmts  ol,  pay  a  >»^i->'*rr  ia  f"^. 

New  HampAire,  expenses  of  gowermtmt 

In,  iL  154. 
New  Jersey,  expense  of  gorcnuaeat  ia, 

iL  154;  I«ys  a  bsdauou   tii  afJOCM:,   iL 

544- 

Newmart^  Mr.,  his  calcnlatJons  abooi 
circulating  curreocy,  L  388  tude^ 

Newspuiers,  stamps  on,  iL  459. 

New  York,  wages  in,  L  73;  Mexico 
greater  than,  ii.  148;  proviacc  ol, 
Dutch,  but  occupied  by  Eugliah  ia 
1674,  iL  150;  expense  of  government 
in,  ii.  154;  colonists  o£^  pay  a  Italance, 

ii.  544- 
Nicuessa,  voyage  of,  to  Darien,  ii.  141. 

Niebuhr,  on  Roman  colonies,  cited*  iL 

146  note. 
Nile,  peculuuities  of  the,  L  3i ;  distribo- 

tion  of  waters  of,  ii.  366. 
Nimeguen,  peace  of,  and  oonoesaions  g#, 

ii.  41. 
Nobility,   heroditaiy,    none    in     Uritiab 

colonies,  ii.  165;  readiness  of,  to  cou- 

sent  that  merchants  should  be  taxed,  ii. 

476. 
Non-enumerated  commodities,  ii.  76. 
Non-importation,  agreement  among  colo- 
nies to,  ii.  188. 
Norfolk,  trade  regulations  in,  i.  135. 
Norman  Conquest,  stiite  of  wealth  at  time 

of,  i.  347. 
North  America,  expenses  of  govcrniucnt 

in,  ii.  154. 
Northumberland,  £&rl  of,  household  book 

of,  i.  190. 
North -wust  Toswigo,  attempt  to  find,  ii. 

Norway,  moors  of,  jmy  rent,  i.  155. 
Norwich,  trade  reguhitions  iu,  i.  135. 
Notes,  bank,  origin  of,  i.  391. 
Nova  Itelgia,  Dutch  colony  of,  now  New 

York  and  New  Jei-scy,  ii.  1 50. 
Nuisances,    in    every    res|>ect,   exdusivo 

companies  are,  ii.  335. 
Nund>ci*s,  law  of  the  increase  of,  among 

animals,  i.  84. 
Nuremberg,  origin  of  bank  of.  ii.  53. 
Nutmeg   trees,  extirpated  by   Dutch,  iL 

219. 

O. 

Oath,  sanctity  of,  gi-oat  at  Rtmie,  ii.  363. 
Oatmeal,  fooil  of  the  Scotch,  i.  79. 
Occupient,  suudl,  diminution  of,  L  237. 
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OdiniH,  (MtpiiUr,  initkoi  |MH»pU>  nvormi  to 

Ihmtiu  e«»rn  donlcrA,  ii.  104. 
Officcfi,  tax  on  emoluments  of,  when  fiur, 

ii.  463. 
Oiedii,  voyage  of,  to  Darien,  ii.  141. 
Onionn,  importation  from  Flanden,  i.  89. 
Ontology,  origin  of  science  of,  ii.  355. 
Opera  danceri  and  singers,  why  well  paid, 

i.  112. 
Operation,  single,  performance  of,  gives 

dexterity,  ii.  107. 
Opium,  profit  of,  attempted  to  be  obtained 

by  factor,  ii.  no. 
Optional  clause,  inserted  in  Scotch  notes, 

>•  337- 
Opulence,  growth  of,  in  a  nation,  i.  12; 

great,  may  be  obtained  without  any  ez- 

|>ortati«>n  trade,  i.  385 ;  less  important 

tlimi  defence,  ii.  38. 
Orange,  Prince  of,  his  exaltation  to  the 

stadtlioldership,  ii.  ^45. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  adopted  Law's  scheme, 

i.  318. 
Ortolans,  feeding  of,  i.  235. 
Ostentation,  often  ruinous,  ii.  507. 
Outer,  remedy  for,  ii.  303. 
Overstocked,  market  of  com  seldom,  ii. 

114. 
Overtrading,  a  cause  of  scarcity  of  money, 

ii.  10. 
Ox,  weight  and  price  of  in  1612,  t.  160; 

prirt;  of,  i.  222. 
Oxen,  price  of,  at  lUionos  Ayres,  i.  157. 
Oxford,  state  of  in  Smith's  time,  ii.  346 

and  vote, 
OxfordMiirc,   people  in,  mix  wood  and 

coals,  i.  177. 

P. 

Pallailius  on  kitchen  gsrdens,  i.  163. 

Palos,  port,  from  which  Columbus  sailed, 
ii.138. 

Pamphlets,  |>criodical,  stamps  on,  ii.  459. 

Paper,  circulation  of,  its  economics,  i. 
290. 

Pa|>or  money,  may  be  made  to  circulate 
between  dealers,  i.  323 ;  does  not  af- 
fect prices  necessarily,  i.  326 ;  may  be 
subfitituted  for  specie,  ii.  9. 

Par,  of  exchange,  li.  40. 

Paradoxes,  fondness  of  men  for,  ii.  263. 

Paris,  house  and  lo<lging  rent  in,  i.  1 23  ; 
ai  ?renticeships  in,  i.  127;  has  some 
industries  and  trade,  i.  339  ;  custom  of, 
favourable  to  younger  children,  ii.  152  ; 
Hiego  of,  nnd  famine  in,  ii.  205  ;  jiarlia- 
mcnt  of,  error  in  dealing  with,  ii.  384  ; 
gentle    and   mild    government  of,  ii. 

385. 
Parliament,    members    of,    oppose    free 


Irmlo,  ii.  45  ;  very  slowly  grantoil  sup- 
plies, ii.  200;  proposal  that  British, 
should  fix  colonial  contingent  of  taxes, 
ii.  201 ;  does  not  overburden  depen- 
dencies, ii.  202  ;  British,  if  it  succeeds 
in  taxing  colonics,  will  virtually  de- 
stroy Uio  colonial  assomblios,  ii.  204. 

Parliament,  Long,  its  animosity  towards 
the  Dutch,  ii.  37;  ejected  by  Crom- 
well's army,  ii.  290. 

Parliament,  Scotch,  declined  Law*8 
scheme,  i.  318  ;  when  it  sat  at  Edin- 
burgh no  trade  in  that  city,  i.  339. 

Parliaments,  English  and  French,  intract- 
able, ii.  384. 

Parma,  duchy  of,  its  absurd  system  of 
taxation,  ii.  500. 

Paniimony.  its  offccts.  i.  340 ;  dcstroyo*! 
by  high  rates  of  profit,  ii.  194  ;  means 
by  which  artificers  increase  wealth,  ii. 
252  ;  necessary  in  case  of  all  labourers, 
in  order  to  increase  income,  ii.  261  ; 
want  of,  in  peace,  necessitates  borrow- 
ing in  war,  li.  509. 

Partliians,  origin  o^  ii.  287. 

Parties,  political,  their  league  with  re- 
ligious sects,  ii.  376. 

Party,  greatness  of  an  empire  mitigates 
rancour  of,  ii.  548. 

Party  walls,  obligation  of  building,  i. 
326. 

Paiwagc,  Nortli-West,  attompt  to  find,  ii. 

Passage,  duties  of,  a  Saxon  tax,  ii.  491. 

Paving,  supplied  to  London  from  Scot- 
land, i.  173. 

Peace,  restoration  of,  under  a  funding 
system  does  not  relieve  a  people,  iK 
520. 

Phages t  duties  for  repair  of  roads,  ii.  403  ; 
a  kind  of  tolls  in  France,  ii.  491. 

Pedlar,  principles  of  merchants,  i.  418. 

Pedlars,  tax  on,  ii.  446. 

Pelham,  Mr.,  on  the  bounty,  i.  210 ;  his 
patriotic  and  prudent  atlministration, 

ii.5»3- 
Peltry  trade  with  savages,  how  it  aroee, 

i.  172. 

Penelope,  web  of,  operations  of  Mint 
like,  ii.  129. 

Pennsylvania,  its  paper  currency,  i.  328, 
329  ;  liberation  of  slaves  in,  by  Qua- 
kers, i.  391  ;  expense  of  government  in, 
ii.  154;  religious  equality  in,  ii.  378; 
government  of,  its  migality  and  expe- 
dients, ii.  407  ;  loans  of  papor  cur- 
rency by  government  of,  ii.  543  ;  |»ay8 
a  balance  in  specie,  and  always  finds 
it,  ii.  544. 

Perpetuities,  law  of  England  abhors,  i. 

389. 
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Perquisites  of  cuatom-houBC  officers  and 
excise  officers,  ii.  494. 

Persia,  empire  of,  the  causes  of  its  fall, 
ii.  285. 

Peru,  gets  iron  from  Spain,  sends  silver 
to  Europe,  i.  1 79  ;  profits  of  mining  in, 
small,  i.  180;  taxes  on  mines  in,  i. 
312  ;  silver  of,  i.  375 ;  riches  of,  exag- 
gerated, ii.  22 ;  expense  of  welcoming 
a  viceroy  in,  ii.  154. 

Peruvians,  ancient,  had  no  money,  i.  214. 

Peter  the  Ureat,  fouiiJation  of  reforms 
of,  ii.  290. 

Pfeffel,  on  history  of  house  of  Suabia, 
cited,  i.  401  note ;  Abr^gv  de  I'His- 
toire,  &c.,  cited,  i.  403. 

Philip  I,  of  France,  granted  favours  to 
towns,  i.  403. 

Philip,  of  Macedon,  his  standing  army, 
ii.  285. 

Philips,  Erasmus,  probable  author  of  a 
book  cited,  ii.  10  and  noU. 

Philosophers,  occupation  of,  in  economy 
of  society,  i.  1 1 ;  vanity  of,  leads  them 
to  assert  differences  of  natural  capacity, 
i.  17;  French,  undervalued  the  indus- 
try of  towns,  ii.  248  ;  the  first,  natural, 
"•  3.^3  »  hftve  asserted  every  absurdity, 

«•  47.^ 
Philus(»pher's  stone,  prospect  of,  ii.  142. 

Philosophy,  Greek  divisions  of,  ii.  353 ; 

ill  EuroiK)  made  sulisorvicnt  to  tlioo- 

logyi  ii*  355  ;  schools  of,  stationary,  ii. 

300  ;  how  it  may  be  generally  taught, 

ii.  381. 
Phocyllides,   verses   of,  their   object,  it. 

353- 
Phoenicians,  naval  skill  of,  i.  21. 
Physic,    profession    of,    not   endowed,  i. 

»39-. 
Physician,  what  determines  his  wages,  i. 

110;    speculative   theories   of,   as    re- 

^sinlH  litNillh,  ii.  '25S. 

Phybics,  wiclu  uigiiilicaiicc  uf,  in  iiiitit|uily, 

."•  354- 
Piece  goods  of  Bengal,  i.  216. 

Piece  work  (ilMiulvantageous  to  labourer's 

lieullli,  i.  86. 
Pig  iron,  Aiaericaii,  relieved  of  duties,  ii. 

160. 
Pin  making,  economy  of,  i.  6. 
Pisa,  profited  by  cru8;yles,  i.  406. 
Pizarro,  voyage  of,  to  Chili  and  Peru,  ii. 

141. 
Piano  Caqiino,  cited,  ii.  2  .and  note. 
Plantagenets,  disorder  in  Kugloiid  during 

time  of,  i.  195  and  note. 
Plantations,   wisdtmi    of   extending    free 

tnide  to,  ii.  499  ;  American  and  West 

Indian,    as    ablu    to    pay    laud -tax    as 

Circat  HriUiin,  ii.  536. 


Planter,  has  a  feeling  of  independence,  i. 

384. 

Planters,  generally  farmed  their  owu  es- 
tates, i.  55. 

Planters,  West  India,  profits  of,  i.  166. 

Plate,  quantity  of,  inconsiderable,  ii.  14; 
abundance  of  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
ii.  87. 

Plate  tax,  form  of  levying  a  lioeoce  on 
expenditure,  ii.  473. 

Plato,  his  testimony  to  the  scrvioo  of 
sophists,  i.  14I  ;  i<leal  republic  of, 
criticised  by  Aristotle,  i.  391  ;  on 
Greek  education,  ii.  359. 

Players,  why  well  paid,  i.  112. 

Plenty  and  scarcity,  effects  of  bounty  on« 
ii.  82. 

Pliny,  quoted,  i.  25  ;  on  the  early  cur- 
rency of  Rome,  i.  40  ;  quoted  on  prices, 
i.  229  ;  cited  as  to  slave  labour,  i.  391 ; 
on  price  of  cloth,  ii.  2  70  ;  lute  of  linen 
at  Rome  in  time  of,  ii.  466. 

Ploughman,   knowledge  possessed   by,  i. 

133- 
Plunder,  the  pay  of  shepherd  soldiers,  ii. 

375- 
Plutarch,  on  the  gains  of  Isocraiea,  i.  141. 

Plymouth    comimny,   dissolution   u^    ii. 

Puuuumtics  opposed  to  physics,  ii.  355. 
Pueumatology,   place   for,   in   inediasval 

studies,  ii.  356. 
Poachers,  low  earnings  of,  i.  105. 
Pockets,  art  of  draining,  easily  learnt  by 

government,  ii.  457. 
Pocock,  Dr.,  on  hospitality  of  Arabs,  i. 

412- 
Poivre,  M.,  quoted,  i.  166. 

Poland,  corn  of,  its  value,  i.  8  ;  disorders 
in,  have  mode  com  dear,  i.  209  ;  a 
beggarly  country,  i.  251  ;  predial 
slavery  in,  i.  390 ;  industry  of,  bow 
air«H:te<l  by  Anierica,  ii.  172  ;  |»artition 
and  icicifiuitiuii  of,  ii.  188 ;  invasion 
of,  by  Russia  in  1 756,  ii.  289. 

•  Police  of  Grain,'  author  of,  cited,  i.  191, 
209. 

Policy,  pnblic,  of  nations,  tre«itcd  iu  Third 
Hook,  i.  3. 

Poliiiciil  body,  efforts  of  individuals  in 
correcting  bad  ))oUcy  of,  ii.  258. 

Political  Economy,  theories  of,  discussed 
in  Fourth  Book,  i.  3  ;  object  of,  to  in- 
crease riches  and  )M)wer,  i.  377  ;  use 
of  tenn  in  Smith's  time,  ii.  i  and  noU  ; 
forms    of,    partial   and    oppressive,    ii. 

359- 

Politicians,  comforts  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  balance  of  trade,  ii.  479. 

Politics,  justice  may  be  sacrificed  to,  ii. 

305- 
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r«>ll  tixcfi,  on  negroes,  on  bondmen,  u 
Imdge  of  slavery,  ii.  451  and  noit ;  in 
reign  of  William  III,  H.  464  ;  in  Eng- 
land, amount  of  always  falls  below 
estimate,  ii.  465. 
^  Polybius,  bis  ieiitimony  to  Roman  cha- 
racter, ii.  350. 

Pond,  which  does  not  overflow  or  get 
^^^ip^y*  A  wellman.iged  bank  resem- 
bles, i.  504. 

Poor,  distressed  by  high  price  of  com,  i. 

Poor  countries,  effects  of  mono]K>ly 
granted  to  companies  in,  ii.  215. 

Poor  laws,  t>eculiar  to  England,  i.  143. 

Pope,  the,  liis  patronage  of  the  Univer- 
sities, ii.  351  ;  appropriated  collation  of 
dignities,  ii.  385. 

Poppies,  peasants  ordered  to  plough  up, 
or  plant,  ii.  aao. 

Population,  growth  of  in  America,  i.  74  ; 
growth  of,  under  a  •  liberal  reward  of 
labour,*  i.  84  ;  redundant,  may  occur 
in  all  cla<ises  of  society,  ih.  noU  ;  re- 
strained by  l>ounty,  ii.  83  ;  encourage- 
ment of,  and  improvement,  encourages 
tnie  wealth  and  greatness,  ii.  146 ; 
increasing,    stationary,    declining,    ii. 

469.  , 

Porcvlain,  of  China,  c(niflumption  nf,  L 
215. 

Porr^e,  Father,  a  Jesuit  of  some  emi- 
nence, ii.  398. 

Porter,  mnlt  used  in  brewing  in  London, 
ii.  486. 

Porter,  Mr.,  'Progress  of  the  Nation,* 
cited,  i.  83  note;  on  weight  of  taxa- 
tion, i.  349  note. 

Porters,  in  I>ondon,  Irish,  i.  171. 

Portico,  aRsigned  to  Zeno,  ii.  361. 

Ports,  bonded  warehouses  at  twenty-five, 
ii.  I  ip. 

Port%  free,  a  few  in  Europe,  ii.  7a. 

Portugal,  a  beggarly  country,  i.  15  a  ; 
foreign  c<»mmerco  of,  i.  422  ;  forbad 
exportation  of  precious  metals,  ii.  3 ; 
annual  imports  of  spices  to,  ii.  17; 
wine  trade  of,  favoured,  ii.  68  ;  dis- 
tributes gold  and  silver,  ii.  86 ;  heg- 
garly  policy  of,  ii.  118;  treaty  be- 
tween, and  England,  ii.  123  ;  disputes 
l>etween,  and  English  merchants,  ii. 
125  ;  Brazil,  settlement  of,  ii.  148; 
great  naval  power  in  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  ii.  T49  ;  jiolicy  of 
trading  companies  in,  ii.  155  ;  its  i>o- 
licy  with  regard  to  tobacco,  ii.  163 ; 
despotism  of,  in  colonics  also,  ii. 
160;  deteriorated  by  colonial  posses- 
sions, ii.  191  ;  its  colonies  more  ad- 
vantageous   to    other    countries   tluin 


to  it,  ii.  109  ;  treaty  with,  effects  of, 

ii.  245* 

Portugal,  king  of,  his  tax  on  gold,  i.  324 ;       . 
terms  proposed  to,  ii.  1 27.  >( 

Poriuffuese,  only  nation  who  traded  with 
India  in  sixteenth  century,  i.  215  ;  mo- 
nopoly of,  with  East,  ii.  aa  ;  tempted 
by  profits  of  Venetians,  discoveries  of, 
"•  137  »  strive  to  monopolize  trade  of 
India,  ii.  213;  trade  of,  with  India, 
proves  a  company  unnecessary,  ii.  ai7  ; 
carried  on  trade  without  exclusive 
companies,  ii.  a  18. 

Portuguese  colonies,  right  of  Majorazso 
in,  iL  152. 

Post-office,  annually  a  source  of  revenue, 
"•  307  »  <^  mercantile  project,  why  suc- 
cessful, ii.  405  and  rude. 

Potatoes,  price  of,  i.  82  ;  field  of,  its  pro- 
ductiveness of,  use  as  food,  i.  1 70  ; 
cannot  be  stored,  and  this  is  a  hin- 
drance to  their  being  a  principal  food, 
i.  171  ;  value  of,  as  an  article  of  food, 
K^^^^^t  *•  ^55  »  plant  of  New  World,  it 

139 
Potoei,   mine  of,  discovered  in  1545,  i. 

212. 
Poultry,  in  farms,  a  save  all,  i.  235. 
Pountl,   Roman,  Tower,  Troyes,  Scotch, 

i.  27  :  depreciation  of  weight  in,  i.  a8  ; 

of  gold,  coined  into  44!  guineas,  ii.  128. 
Poundage,  imposition  of,  ii.  476. 
Poverty,  its  cflTects  on  life,  on  marriage, 

on  fecundity,   i.  83  ;  of  a  nation,  not 

relative  to  its  stocks  of  gold  and  silver, 

i.  350- 
Power,  wealth  is,  according  to  Hobbes, 

i.  31. 

Pnrtor,   Koman,  origin  of  office   of,   ii. 

304. 

Pragmatic  sanction,  policy  of  the,  ii.  390. 

Precious  metals,  high  value  of.  in  East, 
i.  216;  consumption  of,  by  wear,  i. 
2t8;  supply  and  distribution  of,  i. 
248;  amount  between  1849-1868,  L 
249  note ;  liberated  by  note  circulation, 
how  employed,  i.  292  ;  can  always  be 
obtained,  i.  343;  exportation  of,  for- 
bidden, ii.  3  ;  supply  of,  better  regu- 
]ate<l  by  demand,  than  any  other  thing, 
ii.  8  ;  ilo  not  vary  in  value,  i>artly  be- 
cause of  easy  transport,  ii.  9 ;  annual 
im|K>rtation  of,  for  what,  ii.  127  ;  coined 
more  valuable  than  uncoined,  ii.  1 39 ; 
lack  of,  in  America,  explained,  ii.  54a. 

Preference, system  of,  mischievous,  ii.  373, 

Premium  in  exchange,  ii.  50. 

Premiums  on  excellence  excusable,  ii.  98. 

Presbyterians,   clergy  of,  respectable,  it 

39^»- 
Price,  real,  i.  39  ;  real,  cost  of  acquiring. 
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i.  31  ;  determined  by  higgling,  i.  3a  ; 
labour  the  real,  money  the  nominal,  i. 
34 ;  real  and  nominal,  when  they  cor- 
respond, i.  38 ;  money,  the  autlior's 
UHC  of  the  term,  i.  48 ;  dintributiou  of, 
i.  5a  ;  resolvable  in  three  parta,  i.  54 ; 
market,  what  it  is,  i.  58 ;  ceiitral,  i.  60 ; 
market,  seldom  long  below  the  natural, 
i.  65  ;  rent  enters  into,  i.  154  and  noU; 
of  com,  effect  of  rise  on,  by  bounty,  ii. 
83  ;  of  com,  rise  in,  discourages  con- 
sumption,  ii.  99  ;  monopoly,  when  it 
occurs,  rent  is  reduced  by  a  tax  on  the 
article,  ii.  490. 
Prices,  rise  in,  due  to  demand,  overlooked 
by  dealers,  i.  6a  ;  evidence  of,  scanty, 
i.  188 ;  rise  of,  not  always  caused  by  de- 
gradation in  value  of  silver,  i.  237;  low, 
no  proof  of  barbarism,  i.  a5a  ;  of  wheats 
i.  165  sqq. ;  high,  of  foreign  goods, 
cheapen  home  products,  ii.  405 
Primogeniture,  origin  and  efltects  of,  i. 
386;  hinders  multiplication  of  small 
proprietors,  i.  418  ;  not  a  general  cus- 
tom in  English  colonies,  ii.  15a. 
Prodigal,  how  he  perverts  capital,  i.  341. 
Prodigality,  hurtfid   to  society,  how,  i. 

393  aud  note, 
PhnIuco,  never  employed  soluly  for  the 
iuiluslrious,  i.  56 ;  auemuntation  of, 
twofold,  ii.  a6i ;  small  nuantity  of 
manufactured  brings  much  raw,  ii. 
26a ;  taxes  on,  in  reality  taxus  ou  rent, 
ii.  427  and  note. 
Produce,  annual,  its  destination,  i.  334; 

how  it  can  be  increasetl,  i.  346. 
Proiluco,  net,  of  econoniiats,  ii.  24<)  and 

note  ;  reproiluced  by  fanner,  ii.  259. 
Produce,  rude,  three  kinds  of,  i.  227  ;  ex- 
planation of,  i.  364. 
PnHiuction,  varisitions   in   (Quantities  of, 

i.  61  ;  consumption  id  end  of ,  ii.  244. 
Produotivu    ex|)onses   of  oconomistH,    ii. 

250. 
Productive  labour,  meaning  of,  i.  332  and 
note  ;  must  be  maintained  before  un- 
productive can  bo,  i.  335. 
Prudiictiveness,    degrees   of,    in    labour, 

subject  of  First  Book,  i.  2. 
Professions,  why  those  who  practise  them, 

get  low  relative  earnings,  i.  11 1. 
Professors,   Oxford,   in  Smith's  time,  ii. 

346. 
Profit,  origin  and  meaning  of,  i.  50  and 
ixoic  ;  onlinary  or  avenitjo  rate  of,  i. 
57  ;  difhculty  uf  determining^  its  rate, 
i.  92  ;  double  interest  considered  fair 
rate  of,  i.  102  ;  often  wa^es  in  disguise, 
i.  117;  variations  in  nito  of,  due  to 
variations  in  |trico,  i.  121  ;  liigliost  in 
«:uuutrieH    p>ing    to   ruin,   i.    26.1    and 


wAt :  increase  of  capital,  diminution 
of,  i.  356 ;  prospect  of,  the  motive 
which  influences  capitalists,  i.  379  ;  in- 
crease of  mercantile,  discouragoinent 
of  other  industry,  ii.  193  mul  mAc ; 
tends  to  proper  level,  ii.  21a ;  partti  of^ 
and  how  far  taxable,  ii.  440. 

Profit  and  rent,  eat  up  wages  in  old 
countries,  iL  145. 

Profit,  rate  of,  affected  by  colonial  system » 
ii.  179;  and  sum  of,  distinguisbcnl,  ii. 
194  ;  how  regulated,  ii.  443  ;  not  re- 
duced in  particular  trades  by  taxation, 
ii.  489. 

Profits  and  interest,  relations  of,  i.  337 
and  wM, 

Profits  and  wages,  relations  between,  i.  66. 

Profits,  high,  raise  prices  more  than  high 
wages,  i.  loa  ;  tend  to  equality,  i.  103  ; 
how  they  affect  prices,  i.  154;  ten- 
dency of,  a  minimum,  ii.  a  16  and  nUt  ; 
tax  on  particular,  paid  by  consumer,  ii. 
447  ;  effects  of  taxing,  in  trade  an<l 
agriculture,  ii.  450. 

Progress,  state  of,  advantageous  to  labour, 
i.  06 ;  gradual  and  imperceptible,  i.  347 ; 
declension  of,  how  effected,  ii.  358. 

Progress  of  wealth,  authorities  for,  i.  348 
note. 

Prohibition  of  some  goods  for  liouiu  cou- 
sumptiun,  ii.  75  ;  effect  of,  in  lowering 
value,  ii.  86  ;  does  not  prevent  smug- 
gling, ii.  238. 

Prohibitions  on  foreign  goo<U,  origin  of, 
ii.  69  ;  removal  of,  advanta^eou:^  to  the 
revenue,  ii.  480. 

Project,  the  colonial  empire  a  costly,  it. 

550. 
Property,  founded  in  labour,  i.  128;  more 

exposed  to  risk  than  |)erson,  ii.  293. 
Proprietor,  East  India,  his  (lualification, 
ii'  336  ;  of  land,  a  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try ;  of  stock,  a  citizen  of  the  worhl,  ii. 

44»- 

Proprietors,  great,  seldom  great  im- 
provers, i.  389 ;  small,  tlicir  passion  for 
hnprovenient,  i.  390 ;  originadly  legist- 
lators,  i.  395  ;  small,  great  iniprovcrH, 
i.  397  ;  small,  hindered  by  primogeni- 
ture, &c.,  i.  418 ;  class  of,  ii.  248;  fa- 
voured more  than  cultivators,  ii.  268. 

Prosperity,  of  Great  Britain,  its  causes,  ii. 
117;  growth  of,  evidenced  by  increased 
demand  for  houses,  ii.  440. 

Prostitutes,  in  London,  Irish,  and  live  on 
potiitues,  i.  171. 

Protjigoras,  his  ostentation,  i.  141. 

Pi*otection  in  United  States,  i.  371  note. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon,  origin  of,  ii.  353. 

Provinces,  countries  contributing  neither 
forces  nor  iwunue,  isxq  not,  ii.  549. 
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ProviHionn,  price  of,  ita  influence  on  I.v 
lM>ur,  i.  90;  price  of,  in  1764,  i.  161  ; 
in  hands  of  aenlen  form  of  drculating 
capital,  i.  180. 

Provision  ■  and  waives,  do  not  vary  to- 
gether, i.  78. 

Provisions,  salt,  no  injury  to  graziers  in 
im|>ortinp^,  ii.  33. 

Provisors,  Statute  of,  ii.  390. 

Prussia,  troops  of,  excellent,  ii.  283  and 
nott ;  ancient  dominions  of.  land-tax 
in,  ii.435;  government  of,  attention  of 
to  its  land-tax,  ii.  426  ;  king  of,  taxes 
Church  revenue  higher  than  lay,  ih. ; 
1.1  tu  and  present  king  of,  aniassoii 
treasures,  ii.  508. 

Public  affairs,  share  of  management  of, 
gives  local  importance,  ii.  204. 

Pui>lic  good,  trading  for,  an  affectation, 
ii.  28. 

Puhlic  schools  in  England,  less  corrupt 
than  universities,  ii.  350. 

Public  works,  cost  of,  by  whom  should  it 
Ikj  defrayed,  ii.  403. 

Puritans,  Knglish,  founded  Now  England, 
ii.  ir'9. 

Purveyance,  abolished  in  England  only, 
i.  396. 

l*yth.n^orafl,  school  of,  established  m 
Jtaly,  ii.  146. 

Q. 

QuakcrH,  lilicmtion  of  slaves  by,  i.  391 ; 
fotindcd  Pennsylvania,  ii.  169 ;  rule 
of,  in  Pennsylvania,  ii.  378. 

Quantities,  equal,  of  lalxtur  and  com, 
i.  36. 

Qucsnai,  M.,  his  theory  of  tho  distribu- 
tion of  produce  of  land,  ii.  257 ;  a 
physician,  and  a  speculative  one,  ii. 
258  ;  leader  of  Economists,  ii.  264. 

Quito,  growth  of  city  of,  ii.  147  ;  price  of 
iron  at,  ii.  156. 

n. 

Itain,  excessive,  effects  of,   on  com,  ii. 

103. 
Raleigh,    Sir   W.,    patents   to,    i.    144 ; 

dream  of,  ii.  143  and  910^. 
Ramazzini  quoted  on  wages  and  diseases, 

i.  86. 
Rank,    obligations  enforced  liy  society 

on,  ii.  380. 
Ranks,   inferior,   contribute   the  largest 

part  of  indirect  revenue,  ii.  484. 
Rarities,  price  of.  i.  228. 
Rate,  onlinary,  average  or  natural,  i.  57  ; 

of  profit  differs  from  sum  of  profit,  ii. 

194. 
Rates,  l>ook  of,  of  12  Charles  II.,  but 


customs  began  in  tlie  time  of  James  I., 

ii.  477;  very  comprehensive  and  not 

very  intelligible,  ii.  480. 
Reason,  human,   could   never  by   itself 

have  overthrown  tho  Roman  Church, 

ii.  388. 
Reformation,    effect  of  teaching   of,   ii. 

Reformers,  the,  their  appeals  to  the  ori- 
ginal langruages  of  the  Bible,  ii.  352. 

R^iam  Majestatem,  a  Scotch  law  book, 
i.  194. 

Regimen,  effects  of,  ii.  2f  8. 

Re^mental  bands,  hardly  supplied  from 
s(ddier*s  children,  i.  83. 

Register,  record  of  leases  in,  ii.  421 ;  of 
deeds,  how  made  a  vehicle  for  a  tax, 

"•  453- 
Registers,  secret,  ought  never  to  exist,  ii. 

453- 
Registration,  duties  on,  in  Great  Britain, 

Holland,  France,  ii.  456-457;  taxes  on, 

complained  of  in  France,  ii.  459. 

Regulated  companies,  characteristics  of, 
ii*  317:  their  policy  as  to  military  estab- 
lishments, ii.  320. 

Regulation  of  trade  by  law,  useless  or 
hurtful,  ii.  29. 

Relaxation,  necessity  of,  i.  87. 

Relief,  feudal,  incident  of,  ii.  455. 

Religion,  laws  concerning,  ii.  116;  ex- 
pense of  instmction  in,  ii.  372;  autho- 
rity of,  and  how  it  ni.iy  Ik)  used,  ii. 
3S2  ;  costs  of,  by  whom  to  bo  borne, 
ii.  403. 

Religious  houses,  destruction  of,  and 
effects  on  pauperism,  i.  144  and  nott. 

Rent,  perpetual,  reservation  of,  should 
not  l>c  in  money,  i.  35  ;  origin  of,  i.  52  ; 
enters  into  price,  i.  56  and  note  ;  ordi- 
nary or  average  rate  of ,  i.  57  ;  what  ii 
is,  i.  151  and  wAt;  a  monopoly  price, 
i-  15.^;  Tories  with  fertility,  i.  156;  of 
agricultural  land,  regulates  other  rents, 
i.  168  ;  proportion  of,  in  coal  mines,  i. 
1 78  ;  of  land,  raise<l  by  every  improvo- 
ment,  i.  261 ;  gross  and  net,  distin- 
guished,  i.  284;  due  to  superior  pro- 
ductiveness of  farmer,  i.  368  ;  advance 
of,  by  landlord,  ii.  248  ;  of  all  land  less 
than  annual  tixation,  ii.  410  ;  in  Great 
Britain,  supposed  to  be  a  third  of  pro- 
duce, ii.  411  ;  taxation  of,  twofold,  ii. 
417  ;  accrues  with  labour  of  the  owner, 
ii.  437  ;  taxed  indirectly  by  taiing 
necessaries  of  labourer,  ii.  468  ana 
mAe. 

Rent  and  profit,  eat  up  profits  in  old 
countries,  ii.  145. 

Rents,  fixetl  in  monev  and  com,  i.  37 ; 
mediieval,  nature  of,  i.  336  and  wM; 
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rise  in,  since  Middle  Ages,  i.  337  and 
note;  in  Great  Britain,  have  risen 
greatly,  ii.  418  ;  of  West  Indian  colo- 
nies remitted  in  sugar  and  rum,  ii.  544. 

Bents,  corn,  of  18  Elizabeth,  i.  35. 

Representation,  of  towns,  origin  of,  i. 
404  ;  unknown  in  ancient  times,  ii. 
206  ;  in  proportion  to  taxation,  could  be 
made,  ii.  207;  must  be  conceded  to 
colonies,  if  taxation  is  extended,  ii.  535. 

RepreHuntatives,  plan  of  colonial,  in 
British  Parliament,  ii.  204. 

Republic,  mercantile,  money  of,  ii.  16 ; 
Dutch,  a  cause  of  the  grandeur  of 
Holland,  ii.  505. 

Republicans,  oppose  a  standing  army,  ii. 
290. 

Republics,  ancient,  training  in,  ii.  379 ; 
jealousy  of,  ii.  290. 

Republics,  Italian,  rise  of,  i.  404 ;  all  in 
debt,  ii.  508;  began   funding  system, 

ii.  5«9- 

Reputation,  men  are  less  prone  to  attack, 
than  property,  ii.  393. 

Requisition,  proposal  that  colonies  should 
be  taxed  by,  ii.  101  ;  parliamentary, 
repudiated  by  colonists,  ii.  204. 

Resiomtion,  contrast  of  public  wealth  at, 
with  ut  tiniu  of  Kliz«ibcth,  i.  347. 

Rcstruint,  system  of,  niiHchiuvous,  ii. 
272. 

Restraints,  extraordinary  on  importation, 
ii.  46. 

Retail  trade,  competition  in,  i.  366  noit. 

Retailer,  what  his  capital  replaces,  i. 
366  ;  capital  of,  local  in  its  employ- 
ment, i.  368. 

Retaliation,  in  commerce,  when  excusable, 
ii.  41. 

Returns,  frc(iucncy  of,  iiigns  of  commer- 
cial pn>8]>erity,  ii.  181. 

Revenue,  public,  discussed  in  Fifth  Book, 
i.  4  ;  home  stock,  origin  of,  i.  275  ; 
private,  in  what  it  cunuitits,  i.  288  ; 
net,  improved  by  saving  of  expense,  i. 
290  ;  supports  unproductive  labour,  i. 
335  ;  spare,  source  for  maintaining 
unproductive  labour,  ib.  and  noU ; 
from  people,  and  state,  objects  of  poli- 
tical economy,  ii.  i  ;  annual,  of  society, 
value  of  its  produce  and  industry,  ii. 
28  ;  does  not  suffer  by  drawbacks,  ii. 
77  ;  derived  by  Spain,  caused  some 
attention  to  l>e  given  to  her  colonies, 
ii.  147  ;  seldom  supplied  by  colonies, 
ii.  1 74  ;  and  capital,  affected  by  mono- 
poly, ii.  190  ;  should  be  contributed 
by  colony,  to  meet  its  costs,  ii.  199  ; 
the  greater  private,  the  more  can  the 
sovereign  be  (aid,  ii.  221  and  note; 
derived  from  OAhniuistralion  of  justice. 


ii.  398 ;  medieval,  sources  of,  ii.  409 
and  note  ;  officers  of,  their  probity  mud 
religion  a  slender  security,  ii.  459  ; 
public,  impaired  by  mercantile  system, 
li.  478 ;  peace,  of  Creat  Brikiin,  ii. 
527  ;  calculations  of,  by  aasociation  of 
Ireland  and  the  colonies,  ii.  539. 

Revenue  laws,  most  sanguinary  where 
taxes  are  let  to  fiurm,  ii.  503. 

Revolution,  its  effect  on  scarcity  and 
prosjMirity  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  1 1 8. 

Revolutions,  in  Eastern  Empire,  provoked 
by  the  clergy,  ii.  383. 

Rhode  Island,  expense  of  government  in, 
ii.  154. 

Ricardo,  Mr.,  his  principles  of  political 
economy,  i.  29  note ;  on  Smith's  mea- 
sure of  value,  i.  34  note  ;  his  theory  of 
rent,  i.  169  note  ;  cited  on  Scotch  bank- 
ing, i.  199  note  ;  on  minting  money, 
i.  302  note  ;  on  Maltbus,  approving  of 
Smith's  preference  of  agriculture,  i. 
367  note ;  on  Smith's  theory  of  com- 
parative value  of  the  employment  of 
capitals,  i.  370  ;  on  Smith's  theory  that 
a  home  is  better  than  a  foreign  trade, 
i.  373  note;  his  'Political  Economy' 
citcxl,  ii.  123  note;  on  taxation  of 
cjipitid,  ii.  415  ii(»tc. 

Rice,  cheaper  in  China  than  in  Kurt»|»o, 
i.  200 ;  eflfocts  of  drought  on,  ii.  103  ; 
itcosauts  in  Bengal  ordered  to  cultivate, 
li.  220. 

Rice-fields,  productiveness  of,  rent  of, 
character  of,  i.  169. 

Rich,  expend  revenues  in  luxury,  i.  174  ; 
should  contribute  to  public  expense  in 
excess  of  the  proportion  of  their  revenue, 

."•  43.') 
Rich    man,     or    country,    ]>oascsscd    of 

money,  ii.  2  ;  countries,  effects  of  mono- 
poly granted  to  companies  in,  ii.  215. 

lliclies,  in  what  those  of  HoUaml  and 
Genoa  ctui.sist,  i.  201  ;  real,  consist  in 
power  of  purchase,  i.  289. 

Riga,  flax  and  hemp  of,  i.  374. 

Riquet,  engineer  of  the  canal  of  Langue- 
doc,  ii.  309. 

Risk  of  loss,  must  be  anticipated  in  rates 
of  interest,  i.  loi. 

Roads,  expense  of,  how  met,  ii.  307 ; 
expense  of,  by  whom  should  it  be  borne, 
ii.  403  and  note. 

Robert,  King  of  France,  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  ii.  390. 

Roman  c61onies,  not  so  prosperous  aa 
Greek,  ii.  146. 

Romans  adopted  a  natural  law  of  suc- 
cession, i.  387  ;  early  armies  of,  ii.  277  ; 
after  Punic  war  lessene<l  their  coin, 
»•  532. 
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Home,  c«»mHT  iiinnoy  of,  i.  40  ;  ncccfwily 
of  land  to  people  in,  ii.  \}fi\  locial 
war  at,  ii.  304  ;  councils  of  Madras  and 
Calcutta  Roinetimefl  as  wise  and  mo- 
lute  as  that  of  Rome,  ii.  315  ;  ancient 
|>olicy  of,  with  regard  to  agriculture, 
li.  168  ;  armies  of,  receive  pay,  ii. 
378 ;  militias  of,  ii.  18a  ;  annics  of, 
at  Trebia,  &c.,  ii.  386  ;  late  armies  of, 
standing,  ih. ;  armies  of,  relaxation  of 
discipline  of,  ii.  187 ;  education  in,  ii. 
359 ;  "tudy  of  civil  law  at,  ii.  361 ; 
distinctions  conferred  on  proficiency  by, 
ii.  369  ;  men  of  letters  in,  ii.  398. 

Rome,  Church  of,  claims  to  have  emanci- 
pated slaves,  i.  393 ;  its  policy  in 
stimulating  inferior  clergy,  ii.  374  ; 
a  formidable  combination,  ii.  388. 

Roots,  for  feedinff,  introduction  of,  i.  160. 

Rouen,  trade  in,  I.  338. 

RoundalK)nt  trade,  its  deficient  import- 
ance, i.  374  ;  less  advantageous  than 
direct,  li.  60. 

Royal  African  Company,  privileges  of, 
and  history  of,  ii.  336. 

Royal   Caroline,  voyage  of,  in  1731,  ii. 

329- 
Rubruquis,  story  told  by,  ii.  a  note. 
Ruddiman,  Mr.,  his  opinion  on  prices,  i. 

194  ;    his  preface  to  Anderson  cited, 

i.  223  nMff  i.  296  noU. 
Rude  produce,  inRuflicient  for  carrying 

on  a  foreign  war,  ii.  18  and  note. 
Ruff  head,  Mr.,  his  edition  of  the  Statutes, 

i.  193. 
Ruffles,  lace,  rise  in  value  of  material  by 

labour,  ii.  251. 
Rufu8,his  dining-room,  Westminster  Hall, 

i.  411. 
Ruin,  predictions  of,  ii.  71. 
Rum,  produce  of  Jamaica,  i.  374  ;  trade 

in,  ii.  159  ;  a  proper  object  of  taxation, 

ii.  538. 
Rupture,  expectation   of  with   colonies, 

induced  terror,  ii.  186. 
Russia,  predial  slavery  in,  i.  390;  army 

^U   in   1756,  ii.  289;   embawy  in,  its 

origin,  ii.  315  ;  poll-tax  on  ser&  in,  ii. 

45'- 
Russia  and  Turkey,  pence  between,  ii. 

188. 
Russian  Company,  fine  for  admission  to, 

ii.  318. 


S. 


Sail-cloth,  bounty  on,  may  be  justified, 

ii.  98. 
Sailors,   motives  to  follow  calling  of,   i. 

114  ;  pay  of,  i.  115. 


St.   Christopher,  completely   cultivaie<l, 

ii.  545. 
St.  Domingo,  discoveiy  of,  ii.  138;  sugar 

plantations  of,  ii.  168. 

St    Maur,  Duprb  de,  his  work  on  com 

prices,  i.   191  ;  merits  of  his  book,  i. 

196  ;  has  notice<l  a  rise  in  the  value  of 

silver,    i.  209;  prices  collected  by,  i« 

St.  Thomas,  Danish  colony,  ii.  1 50. 

St.   Vincent's,    a    new    acquisition,    ii. 

.•545. 
Salaries,  tax  on,  simultaneously  with  land- 

-    tax,  ii.  463. 

Sal(!S,  taxes  on,  imposed,  because  thought 

to  be  on  the  profits  of  merchants,  ii. 

497. 
Salt,  used  as  currency,  i.  24  ;  amount  of, 

imported  for  herrings,  ii.  122;  mono- 
poly oC  mischievous,  ii.  502. 
Salt,    duty    on    imiiorts    of   foreign,    ii. 
94,    470  ;    collection    of,     costly,   ii. 

494. 
Salt  provisions,   exported   from   Ireland 

and  America,  i.  240. 
Sandi,   Istoria  Civile,  kc.^  cited,  i.  4<»7 

note. 
Santa  Cruz,  Danish  colony,  ii.  1 50. 
Sanuto,  his  description  of  roediteval  tolls, 

i*  .399  no'^  ;  on  the  tolls  of  the  Sultan 

of  Egypt,  ii.  137  note. 
Saracens,  in  time  of  Aliassides.  opulent, 

i.  405. 
Sardinia,  taxes  on  base  tenure  in,  ii.  426  ; 

government  of,  its  attention  to  land- 
tax,  ib.  ;  king  of,  his  survey,  ih. 
Savages,  hard  and  poor  life  of,  i.  a  ;  ox- 

changes  among,  i.  t6  ;  8|>end  most  of 

their    time    in    getting    food,  i.  174  ; 

set  no  value  on  gold  and  silver,  i.  201  ; 

inhabited  St.  Domingo,  ii.  138. 
Save  alls  in  farms,  poultry,  i.  235  ;  pigs, 

i.  236 ;  dairy,  i.  237. 
Saving,  motive  towards,  i.  344. 
Saving   of   expense    in    machinery  and 

money,  i.  190. 
Savings,  are  always  spent,  i.  341. 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  survey  of  land  o^ 

ii.  426. 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  wealth  at  time  of,  i. 

348. 

Saxons,  silver  coins  of,  i.  40 ;  kings  of, 
accumulated  treasures,  ii.  19. 

Scarcity,  effects  of,  on  labour,  i.  88,  91  ; 
of  money,  common  complaint,  ii.  10 ; 
effects  of,  never  excessive,  ii.  loa  and 
note;  years  of,  chief  profit  of  com 
dealer  in,  ii.  104  ;  risks  of,  obviated  by 
suspending  the  corn-law,  ii.  113. 

Scareitv  and  plenty,  effects  of,  bounty 
on,  ii.  8a. 
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SdMTil^  AraUan,  aatboriij  of,  u.  295. 

Scbolar  mmI  beggar,  oooe  neairly  sjnooy- 
UCMU,  L  I40. 

Scbook,  paro^iialy  ^teapDOi  and  adran- 
tage  o^  ii.  368. 

Science,  bow  H  may  be  generaDj  taogbi, 
and  tU  benefit!,  vl  381. 

Bcipio,  campai^ne  of,  iL  386. 

SooUand,  Highlaode  of,  industries  in, 
L  18,  19;  price  of  labour  in,  i.  79  ; 
linen  mana£ictore  of ,  L  89 ;  rates  of 
interest  in,  i.  04 ;  apprentiossbips  in, 
L  1 37  ;  asuze  of  bread  in,  L  150 ;  moors 
of^  pay  rent.  i.  155  ;  rent  of  inclosed 
Una  in,  i.  160;  poor  of^  Ised  on  oat- 
meal, i.  171  ;  some  coal  mines  in,  most 
bo  worked  by  Lunllonl,  i.  176;  oon- 
version  price  in,  i.  193  ;  laboaros  in, 
consume  little  meat,  i.  198 ;  poorer 
than  England,  L  100;  price  of  meat 
in,  L  331  ;  agriculture  in,  before  the 
union,  i.  333  ;  dairies  not  profitable 
in,  i.  338 ;  wool  ol^  price  after  Union, 
i.  346 ;  banking  companies  in,  L 
395 ;  increase  of  trade  of,  sUrer 
money  of,  in  1707,  circulation  o^  i 
396  ;  commerce  o^  i.  297  ;  banks  of, 
required  regular  repayments  from  cus- 
tomers, ailvuntagcs  of  this  system,  i. 
305  ;  low  forms  of  currency  in,  i.  334  ; 
Optional  Clause  of  bankers  in,  i.  337  ; 
entails  in,  i.  389  ;  M6tayer  tenants  in, 
i.  393  ;  abolition  of  predial  services  in, 
i.  396  ;  could  raise  wine  at  a  thirty- 
fold  fcxpense,  ii.  31  ;  herring  fisheries 
(>f>  ii*  95  >  herrings  a  common  foo<l  in, 
ii,  96 ;  judge  of  Court  of  Sessiou  in, 
ii.  304  ;  parochial  schools  in,  ii.  369  ; 
reformation  in,  ii.  393  ;  patronage  of 
l)enefices  in,  ii.  395  ;  consumption  of 
malt  liquors  among  people  of,  small, 
ii.  540  ;  effects  of  Union  on,  ii.  547. 

Scotland,  Church  of,  i.  139;  its  income, 
ii.  400. 

Scytliia,  militia  of,  formid<il)]o  to  Homo, 
ii.  287. 

Scythians,  irruption  of,  effects  of,  on 
Europe,  i.  .^So  ;  |>owi;r  of,  ;iccording  to 
Thucydides,  ii.  776. 

Sea,  voyage  by,  attempted  by  Portuguese, 
ii.  137. 

Seamen  discharged  at  late  war,  where 
engaged,  ii.  43  ;  can  carry  on  any 
trade  anywhere  uflcr  discbarge,   ii.  44. 

Sea  risks,  inuurunci;  against,  i.  1 1  3. 

Secrets  in  manufacture,  power  of  keeping, 
i-  63. 

Sects,  religious,  their  league  with  poli- 
tical parties,  ii.  376  ;  get  proselytes 
froui  the  poor,  ii.  379  ;  morality  of, 
generally  hi^h,  ii.  380. 


Secority  of  Amsterdam  bank,  iL  61  and 

mOU ;  cf  Great  Britain,   its  cause,  U. 

117. 
Seebohm,  Mr.,    bis    Osford    refurmen 

cited,  ii.  353  wiU. 
Seignorage,  amount   of,   in  France,   iL 

130  ;  if  not  exorbitant,  would  add  to 

bnllioo  whole  value  of  duty,  tb. 
Seius  bought  a  white  nightingale,  L  339. 
Seller,  certain  taxes  always  fall  on,  iL 

458. 
Senega   gum,  history  of  duties  on,   iL 

341  ;   loaded  with    export  duty,    iL 

478. 

Senegal,  fort  of^  vested  in  African  Com- 
pany, ii.  332 ;  conquest  of,  its  eflSacts 
on  Knglisli  |M>licy,  ii.  478. 

Servants,  taxes  on,  ii.  453  and  vnAt. 

Services,  of  tenants,  ancient,  i.  395. 

Session,  court  of,  fees  of  judges  in,  ii.  304. 

Sestertius,  value  of,  in  Home,  i.  339  and 
note. 

Settlement,  parochial,  kernel  of  English 
poor  law,  L  143;  sketch  of  law  of* 
1.  144 ;  law  of,  should  be  repealed, 
ii.  44. 

Seymour,  seat  of  fiimily  of,  now  an  inn, 

«   35>- 

Sheep,  killed  in  S|iain  for  flccco  an<l  tal- 
low, i.  341 ;  exportation  o^  forbidden 
by  penalties,  ii.  331. 

Sheffield,  wages  in,  i.  I30;  trade  regula- 
tions in,  i.  125  ;  goods,  fall  in  price  of, 
L  357. 

Shells,  use  of,  as  money,  i.  24. 

Shepherds,  most  barbarous  natives  of 
Africa  and  India  were,  ii.  218;  mili- 
tary force  among,  ii.  274  ;  social  state 
of,  admits  great  inequalities  of  fortune, 
ii.  295  ;  nations  of,  have  old  pedigrees, 
ii.  296. 

Shetland,  stockings  in,  i.  123;  fisheries 
in,  and  rent  f»aid,  i.  153;  herring 
fisheries  of,  ii.  95. 

ShilliugH,  Scotch,  their  value  in  Knglish 
money,  i.  190. 

Shipping,  object  of  legislature  to  increase, 
ii.  158. 

Shoes,  leathern,  use  of,  in  Enghuul,  ii. 
467. 

Shopkeepers,  prejudice  against,  un- 
founded, i.  305  ;  people  of  customers, 
for  nation  of  shopkeepers,  ii.  196. 

Sicily,  price  of  tithe  wheat  in,  i.  229; 
]>eoplc  of,  produce  silk  ami  uso  hilk 
manufactures  produced  elz^ewheru,  i. 
369;  source  of  silk,  i.  407. 

Silesia,  lawns  of,  may  be  imix>rto«l,  ii. 
^6  ;  land-tax  in,  ii.  425  ;  Uixes  on 
nohle  and  base  tenure  in,  ii.  426. 

Silk,    niauufiuUuri'    t>f,    in     Kr:ini-c     aii«| 
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Kii{;lnii(l,  i.  8  ;  produced  in  Sicily,  i. 
569 ;  from  Sicily  and  Levant  lirought 
into  Italy  in  sixteenth  century,  i.  407  ; 
raw,  bounty  on,  ii.  130. 

Silk-inanufacturc,  might  irafler  by  free 
trade,  ii.  4a  and  noU. 

Silk-weavers,  byetaws  of,  i.  1 26. 

Silver,  variations  in  value  of,  i.  33 ;  mea- 
sure by,  from  year  to  year,  i.  38 ; 
value  of,  at  English  mint,  i.  44 ;  sel- 
dom found  virgin,  i.  182  ;  market  for 
civilised  world,  i.  186;  price  of,  regu- 
lated by  demand  and  supply,  <&. ;  rise 
in  value  of,  i.  191 ;  that  its  increase  is 
an  increase  of  wealth,  an  error,  i.  199 ; 
a  superfluity,  i.  loa  and  iwit;  reduc- 
tion of  value  of,  when  effected,  i.  204  ; 
value  of,  sank  slowly,  i.  9 11  ;  market 
for,  more  extensive,  i.  1  n  ;  more  profit- 
able than  gold  to  India,  its  proportion 
to  gold,  i.  117;  gold  and,  proportionate 
value  of,  i.  iii;  tax  on,  reduced,  i. 
224  ;  sources  of,  i.  225  and  nott;  value 
of,  in  Itome,  i.  229  ;  quantity  of,  not 
it'lcvant  to  rates  of  intorcjit,  i.  357 ; 
stationary  supply,  or  arrested  supply 
of,  effects  of,  i.  351) ;  of  Peru,  i.  375 ; 
rise  in  value  of,  ii.  81  ;  degradation  in 
value  of,  of  two  kinds,  ii.  85 ;  effect 
of  regulations  by  Spain  on  exiK>rtation 
of,  ii.  86;  rise  in  real  value  of,  l>eno- 
ficial,  ii.  112;  value  of,  nearly  unifonn 
Hinco  iiii|H>fiition  of  land-tix,  ii.  J^wy. 

Hilvi-r  and  gold,  use  of,  aH  money,  i.  25  ; 
fret^ly  supplied  by  trade,  ii.  7  ;  in  three 
fonns,  ii.  13. 

Silver  coin,  state  of,  in  Great  Britain,  ii. 
128. 

Silver-mine,  value  of,  i.  186. 

Silver-mines  in  Europe,  generally  aban- 
doned after  discoveries  in  Peru,  i.  119. 

Sinking  fund,  origin  of,  ii.  516  ;  fre- 
quently misapplied,  and  why,  ii.  521. 

Situation  affects  rent,  i.  1 56. 

SixiHjnccs,  rt.ink  of  England  has  been 
obliged  to  pay  in,  i.  321. 

Skill,  importance  of,  i.  2. 

Skins,  original  materials  of  clothing,  i. 
172. 

Slave,  value  of  labour  of,  i.  72  ;  expense 
of  maintaining,  low  value  of  his  work, 
i.  85  and  noit ;  use  of,  in  agriculture, 
manufacture,  and  trade,  in  Rome,  ii. 
136;  negro,  cultivates  sugar,  l)ettcr 
treateil  under  desfwtism,  ii.  167  ; 
American,  condition  of,  ii.  168  noff. 

Slave  tra<Io,  Dutch,  ii.  150. 

Slavery,  lal»our  of,  batl,  i.  390  ;  preilial, 
character  of,  ih.  and  woff;  conse- 
quences of,  in  ancient  world,  i.  391 
and    wyU ;    prohibitions,     impertinent 


kodges  of,  ii.  163  ;  effects  of,  in  agri- 
culture, ii.  169  and  nait ;  a  tax  not  a 
badge  of,  but  of  liberty,  ii.  452. 

Slit-mills  prohibited  in  America,  ii.  162. 

Smith,  Adam,  political  tenets  of,  ii.  291 
noiU ;  a  Scotch  commissioner  of  cus- 
toms, ii.  416  note. 

Smith,  Mr.  Goldwin,  his  '  Empire '  cited, 
ii.  204,  211  nott. 

Smith,  Mr.  John,  his  '  Memoirs  of  Wool ' 
cited,  i.  142,  ii.  235. 

Smollett,  his  '  Humphrey  Clinker '  cited, 
ii.  309  note  ;  his  '  Adventures  of  Pere- 
grine Pickle*  cited,  ii.  358  nwit. 

Smuggler,  trade  of,  leads  to  bankruptcy, 
i.  116  ;  encouraged  by  the  public,  li. 
496. 

Smuggling,  of  precious  metals,  easy,  ii. 
4;  an  evasion  of  monopoly,  ii.  150; 
not  prevented  by  prohibition,  ii.  138  ; 
i(s  relation  to  injudicious  taxation,  ii. 
417  ;  induced  by  mercantile  system, 
ii.  478  ;  means  to  obviate,  ii.  481  ; 
not  a  crime  a<;ainst  natuml  justice,  ii. 
49^);  risk  of,  in  colonies,  great,  ii.  540. 

Soap,  taxes  on.  a  tax  on  necessaries,  ii. 

Social  war,  causes  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  204. 

Societies  should  not  prematurely  force 
manufactures,  i.  370. 

Society,  civilisecl,  requires  co-operation, 
i.  15  ;  riches  of,  consist  in  what  it  can 
purch.'VM)  or  cf>«KiinM%  i.  289  ;  agricul- 
ture most  adv.tntagoous  to,  i.  368 ; 
ail  vantage  of,  secured  by  individual 
exertion,  ii.  26. 

Soil,  peculiarities  of,  affecting  produce,  i. 

63. 

Soils,  gradually  occupied,  in  less  fertile 
regions,  when  population  increases,  i. 

97. 
Soldier,  foot,  pay  of,  in  1614,  i.  81  ;  trade 

of,  not  distmct  in  antiquity,  ii.  280. 

Soldiers,  children  of,  i.  83 ;  employment 
of,  in  handiwork,  i.  86 ;  roa<liness  to 
yolunteer  as,  i.  1 14;  unpro<luctive 
labourers,  i.  333  and  nolt ;  can  carry 
on  any  trade  anywhere,  after  their 
discharge,  ii.  44;  after  a  long  peace 
generals  are  inferior  to,  ii.  989. 

Solomon,  Proverbs  of,  ii.  350. 

Solon,  laws  of,  not  best,  but  best  possible, 
ii.  1 20  ;  law  of,  constraining  parents 
to  educate  their  children,  ii.  360. 

Sophistry,  directions  in  which  it  has  had 
influence,  ii.  354. 

Sound  dues,  revenue  of,  ii.  492  and  note. 

South  Carolina,  expense  of  government 
in,  ii.  154. 

South  Sea  Company,  purchases  of  Bank 
of  England   from,  i    320;   capital   of, 
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ii.  326;  history  of,  ii.  329;   loan  ad- 
vanced by,  ii.  514. 
Sovereign,  unproductive  labourer,  i.  333 
and  note;  never  quite  lost  power  in 
England,  i.  404 ;  revenue  of,  destroyed 
by  wrong  done  to  people,  ii.  221 ;  great 
and  permanent  revenue  of,  opposed  to 
little  and  transitory  profit  or  mono- 
polists, ii.    221 ;    duties  of,   ii.    272 ; 
expense  of,  requires  a  revenue,  ii.  273 ; 
judicial  authority,  not  an  expense,  but 
source  of  revenue,  ii.   298 ;  in  early 
times,  a  great  landlord,  ii.  299 ;  sup- 
port of  dignity  of,  ii.  401  ;  function  of, 
and  that  of  trader,   incompatible,  ii. 
406 ;   attention    of,   vogue   compared 
with  that  of  individual  owner,  ii.  424 ; 
hoards  of,  in  primitive  times,  ii.  507. 
Sovereigrns,  medisBval  position  of,  i.  402  ; 
European,  policy  of,  towards  ecclesias- 
tics, li.  390. 
Spain,  sends  iron  to  Chili  and  Peru,  i. 
.179;  gone  backward  in  wealth,  poor 
in  sixteenth  century,   i.   213;    sheep 
killed  for  fleece  and  tallow  in,  i.  241 ; 
^  I'^gg&rly  country,  i.  252 ;  wool  of,  ma- 
nufactured in  Great  Britain  and  cloth 
sent  l>ack  to  Spain,  i.  369 ;  trade  and 
agriculture  of,  i.  42 1  ;  forbiid  exporta- 
tion of  precious  metals,  ii.  3 ;  annual 
imports  of  specie  to,  ii.  17;  d^tributes 
gold  and  silver,  ii.  86 ;  beggarly,  taxes 
in.ii.  118;  govenimuut  of,  violent  and 
arbitrary,  but  forced  to  treat  her  colo- 
nies  with   some    discretion,     ii.    147 ; 
great  naval  power  in  fifleenth  and  six- 
teenth century,  claimed  uU  America, 
ii.  149  ;   despotism  of,   in   colonies,  iL 
166 ;  deteriorated  by  colonial  posses- 
sions, ii.  191  ;  its  colonies  more  advan- 
tageous to  other  countries  than  to  it, 
ii.   209  ;   war  with,  in    1739,  ii.    289  ; 
alienation  of,  by  retention  of  Gibraltar, 
ii.  324  ;  some  universities  in,  do  not 
teach  Greek,  ii.  352 ;  mischievous  effects 
of   tax   called   Alcalvala   in,   ii.  498  ; 
debts  of,  have  enfeebled  it,  ii.  529. 
Spain,  king  of,  his  tax  on  mines,  i.  180, 
212;    his   tax   on   gold,    i.    224;    de- 
manded expulsion  of  British  ships  from 
Portugal,  ii.  127. 
Spaniards,  passion  of,  for  gold,  i.    185  ; 
always  asked  in  America  for  gold  and 
silver,  ii.  2  ;  animated  by  hopes  of  dis- 
covering the  Eldoriulo,  ii.  143. 
Spanish  armies,  when  conquering  Mexico, 
found  difficulty  in  getting  food,  i.  214. 
Spanish   colonies,  progress   of,   rapid,  ii. 

'47  I  right  of  Majorazzo  in,  ii.  152. 
Spanish  government,  effects  of,  on  com- 
merce of  Flanders,  i.  423. 


Spanish  mines,  supposed  to  have  lowere<l 
rates  of  interest,  i.  357. 

Spanish  writers,  exaggerate  importance 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  ii.  22. 

Speculation,  men  of  (i.e.  inventors),  their 
use,  i.  IX  ;  an  occasional  source  of 
wealth,  i.  119;  systems  of,  adopted  for 
firivolous  reasons,  ii.  354. 

Speke,  Capt.,  his  travels  referred  to^  i.  14 
noU, 

Sfiendthrifls,  kings  and  minbtora,  the 
greatest,  i.  350. 

Spice  islands,  Dutch  strive  to  exclude  all 
from,  ii.  2 1 3 ;  i)olicy  of  Dutch  in,  ii.  219. 

Spicories  of  Moluccas,  i.  216. 

Spices,  destroyed  by  Dutch,  ii.  loi. 

Spinners,  three  or  four  to  one  weaver,  ii. 
227. 

Spirits,  taxes  on,  ii.  488 ;  consumption 
of,  discouraged  by  legislature,  iL  489. 

Spital fields,  silk- weavers  of,  i.  407. 

Stamp  Act,  repeal  of,  popular  with  mer- 
chants, and  why,  ii.  186. 

Stamp  Act,  American,  repeal  of,  i.  8q. 

Stamp  duties,  on  legal  proceedings,  their 
convenience,  ii.  303 ;  on  covenants,  how 
imposed,  ii.  453 ;  in  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  ii.  456;  in  France,  ii.  457. 

State,  wisdom  of,  makes  tlie  soldier's  a 
separate  profession,  ii.  280. 

States,  great,  currency  of;  small,  cur- 
rency of,  ii.  53. 

Statesmen,  folly  of,  in  affecting  to  direct 
the  employment  of  ca))itals,  ii.  29. 

Statistics,  agricultural,  advantage  of,  ii. 
10 1  note. 

Staves,  bounty  on,  ii.  230. 

Steel,  price  of,  at  Quito,  ii.  156. 

Steel-bow  tenantH,  Scotch  form  of  occu- 
pancy, i.  393. 

St(?el  mills,  prohibited  in  America,  ii.  162. 

Stewart,  house  of,  its  erroneous  iK>licy, 
ii.  384. 

Stock,  origin  and  employment  of,  i.  50 ; 
increase  of,  lowers  profit,  i.  92  ;  pro- 
fits of,  affected  favourably  and  ad- 
versely, as  wages  ai-c,  i.  105 ;  not 
stored  in  rude  ages  of  society,  i.  273  ; 
accumulation  of,  leads  to  imjirovemeut, 
i.  274  ;  always  when  security  is  pre- 
sent, men  employ  stock  in  three  ways, 
i.  282  ;  at  interest,  is  a  capital  to 
lender,  i.  353  ;  quantity  of,  which  can 
be  lent,  how  regulated,  i.  355  ;  in- 
crease of,  diminislies  interest,  i.  356  ; 
easily  capable  of  removal,  ii.  ^42  ; 
taxes  on,  will  not  affect  rates  of  in> 
terest,  ii.  452. 
Stock,  mercantile,  seeks  most  profitablo 
employment,  ii.  211;  unprotiuctive, 
ii.  251. 
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Stockings,  price  of,  in  Shetlnnd  iales.  i. 
\i}t ;  knit,  not  known  temp.  Eilw.  IV, 
i.  259. 

Stone  quarriefl,  not  rented  except  con- 
venient, i.  173. 

Stowe,  an  ornament  to  England,  i.  351. 

Stupidity,  grom,  effects  of,  ii,  371. 

Suahia,  house  of,  its  decline,  growth  of 
towns  under,  i.  403. 

Subordination,  civil,  causes  which  intro- 
duce, ii.  194. 

Subsidy,  old,  nature  of,  ii.  74  ;  old,  re- 
tained on  ftiroign  gooils  e.x|)ortcd  to 
Knglish  colonies  1>y  4  (Icorgo  111,  ii. 
164  ;  old,  amount  of,  and  why — five 
ultimately  imposed,  ii.  477. 

Subsistence,  prior  to  luxury,  i.  383. 

Substitutions,  in  lloman  law,  i.  388. 

Success,  chances  of,  affect  wages,  i.  no. 

Succession,  natural  law  of,  among  Ho* 
mans,  i.  387. 

Successions,  Dutch  tax  on,  ii.  454. 

Sugar,  use  of,  as  money,  i.  at  ;  supply, 
and  prices  of,  i.  166  ;  pnxlnce  of  Ja- 
maica, i.  374  ;  profits  of  cultivating 
make  slave  la1)our  possible,  i.  391  ; 
drawbacks  on  exported,  ii.  75  ;  refined, 
bounty  on,  nature  of,  ii.  98  ;  colonial 
produce  of,  ii.  158 ;  checks  to  refining, 
in  colonics,  ii.  161  ;  in  St.  Domingo, 
successful  cultivation  of,  ii.  168;  effects 
additional  tax  on,  ii.  491  ;  a  pro|>or 
object  of  taxation,  ii.  538. 

Sum  of  profit  dififers  from  rate  of  profit, 
ii.  194. 

Sumptuary  law  restraining  use  of  cloth, 
i.  159. 

Sumptuary  laws,  impertinence  of,  i.  350 
and  noie. 

Superstition,  its  attempted  explanations 
of  natural  phenomena,  ii.  353  ;  mis- 
chief of,  ii.  373  ;  antidotes  to,  ii.  3S1. 

Supply,  corresponds  to  demand,  i.  197. 

Surinam,  colony  of,  Dutch,  ii.  150. 

Sur|duH,  causes  leading  to  the  exfwrta- 
tion  of,  i.  378. 

Suqdus  pnxluce,  of  country,  makes  town 
industry  possible,  i.  381. 

Sussex,   restrictions    on   wool   trade  in, 

Sweden,  carrying  trade  of,  i.  378  ixMt ; 
IMtch  and  Tar  Company  of,  ii.  160  ; 
East  India  Company  of,  ii.  315  ;  estab- 
lishment of  Reformation  in,  ii.  393. 

Swedes,  trade  of,  with  India,  i.  315; 
settled  in  New  Jersey,  ii.  150. 

Swift,  Dr.,  saying  of,  ii.  478. 

Switzerland,  republics  of,  i.  404  ;  can- 
tons of,  may  be  necessary  to  forbid 
exportation  of  corn  from,  ii.  116; 
militia  of,  ii.  383,    371  ;    militias   of. 


their  victories,  ii.  388 ;  intolerance  of 
Protestant  cantons  in,  ii.  400. 

Syracuse,  ancient,  wealth  of,  ii.  146. 

System,  good,  not  necessarily  departed 
from,  ii.  115. 

T. 

Table,  Economical,  of  Quesnai,  ii.  357. 

Tables,  New,  a  clamour  of  Roman 
populace,  ii.  533. 

TailUt  French,  nature  of,  i.  396 ;  per- 
sonal, a  tax  in  France,  ii.  447;  real 
and  |)crHonal,  their  difference,  ii.  449 ; 
mode  of  levying,  ih,  ;  iiuschicvous 
effects  of  levying,  it  451 ;  in  France, 
on  wages,  ii.  463. 

Tailors,  wages  of,  in  Liondon,  L  109  ;  law 
fixing  their  wares,  i.  149. 

Talents,  natural,  differences  in,  not  really 
ffreat,  i.  16. 

Tallage,  ancient  character  of,  i.  396. 

Tarentum,  rapid  g^rowth  of,  ii.  146. 

Tartar,  history  written  by  a,  i.  417; 
chief,  his  question  to  Piano  Carpino,  ii.  3. 

Tartars,  taxes  levieil  by,  on  traders, 
i.  390;  chiefs  of,  keep  treasures,  ii. 
19 ;  incursions  of,  ii.  376 ;  militia  of, 
good,  ii.  384 ;  life  of,  ii.  394 ;  influ- 
ence of  wealth  among,  t6. ;  chiefo  of, 
have  hoards,  ii.  508. 

Tavemier,  on  diamonds,  i.  183. 

Tax,  effect  of,  in  raising  value,  ii.  86 ; 
on  commo<lities,  |taid  by  c^nmnner,  ii. 
133;  on  exportation  of  wool,  how 
justified,  it  337;  not  a  badge  of 
slavery,  but  liberty,  ii.  453  ;  on  trans- 
ference, its  incidence,  ii.  547  ;  on  ne- 
cessary expense,  its  real  incidence,  ii. 
485  ;  none  will  reduce  profits  in  par* 
ticular  trades,  ii.  489. 

Taxation,  incidence  of,  ii.  39 ;  retoliatorj, 
how  far  justifie<l,  ii.  40 ;  moderation 
of,  in  English  colonies,  ii.  153;  how  it 
could  be  effected  in  colonies,  ii.  300 ; 
by   requisition,   proposal   of,   ii.    30i  ; 

Itrinciple  of,  foundeil  on  division  of 
abour  or  employments,  ii.  403  note; 
Smith's  four  principles  of,  it  414 
and  iwU ;  uncertainty  a  grievance  in« 
ii.  464  ;  of  consumable  commodities,  of 
two  kinds,  ii.  473;  sometimes  an  in- 
strument, not  of  revenue,  but  of  mono* 
i>oly,  ii.  479  ;  British,  best  system  of, 
U.530 ;  extension  of  British,  to  colonies, 

"•  535- 
Taxes,  paid  out  of  produce,  i.  377  ;  levied 

on   goods   in    England,   their  ancient 

names,  i.  399  ;  on  subsistence,  are  said 

to  raise  prices  of  produce,  ii.  38  ;  two, 

levied  by  bounty  on  com,  ii.  83  ;  all,  fall 

on  rent,  say  Economists,  ii.  430 ;  high. 
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often  do  not  create  bo  good  a  reyenae 

as    moderate,    ii.  481  ;     on    luxuries, 

obstruct  industry,  ii.  495  ;  annual,  of 

land   and   malt,   anticipated,  ii.  51a; 

new,  murmured  at,  ii.  511. 
Tazgatherer,  examination  of,  odious,  iL 

41 7  ;  visits  of,  odious,  ii.  497. 
Tea,  a  drug  little  known  in  seventeenth 

century, — its  present  imports,  L  215 ; 

imported  despite  of  sanguinary  laws, 

prico  of,  ii.  8. 
Teacbeni,  low  payments  of,  i.  140 ;  effects 

of  endowments   on,  ii.  345  ;   private, 

low  status  of,  and  wby,  ii.  363 ;  most 

able  men  of  antiquity  were,  iL  398. 
Temporary  statutes,  necessity  of,  proves 

iiupropriety  of  general  one,  ii.  113. 
Tenancies,  small,  benefit  of,  i.  410. 
Tenant,  cannot  improve  when  landlord 

does  not,  ii.  528. 
Tenants,  in  England,  trust  to  honour  of 

landlords,  i.   394;   on  lease,  indepen- 
dent, i.  417. 
Tender,  legal,  in  England,  L  4I. 
Tenure,  noble  and  base,  land-tax  on,  in 

Prussia,  ii.  415 ;  ignoble,  taxes  on,  ii. 

448. 
Territory,  acauisition  of  new,  may  raise 

profits,  i.  98  and  noic, 
Teutonic    onler,    land-tax    of  oomman- 

deries  of,  ii.  415. 
Tlialus,  school  of,  established  in  Asia,  ii. 

146. 
Theocritus,  quoted  as  to  low  earnings  of 

fiuhermen,  i.  105. 
Tlieognis,  verHes  of,  their  object,  ii.  353. 
I'lieology,  phyHics   iiuulo   inferior  to,  in 

Europe,  ii.  355. 
Thum,   William,  his  record  of  prices  in 

1309,  i.  188. 
Thornton,    Mr.,  on  peasant  proprietors, 

i.  4 1 9  note. 
Thucydideu,  on  relations  of  colonies  and 

mother  country,  ii.  135  nott;  on  power 

of  ScythiuuH,  ii.  276;    on  invoiiionH  of 

Attica,  cited,  ii.  277;  on  use  of  linen, 

ii.  466  iiotc. 
Tilluj^'c,  clTccta  of  bounty  on,  i.  208  ;  8Ui>- 

poaud  to  be  encouraj^ed  by  bounty,  ii. 

82. 
Tiiuaeus,  quoted  by  Pliny,  i.  25. 
lumber,  value  of,  in  America,  raised,  ii. 

161  ;  American,  bounty  on,  ii.  229. 
Time,  u;iviiig    of,   in  division    of  labour, 

i.  10. 
Tin,  Hixth    part    of  produce,    rent  of,   i. 

179;   mining  for,  customH  of,  i.  181. 
Tithe,  hindrance  of,  to  eultivation,  1.  393; 

a  real  land-tax,  ii.  399  ;   character  of, 

unequal,  ii.  428. 
Tithed,  not  known  in  colonies,  ii.  154. 


Tobacco,  use  of.  as  money,  L  24;  culti- 
vation oC  i*  167 ;  produce  of  Viriginia, 
i.  374  ;  amount  of,  annually  exported  ; 
consumption  in  Great  Britain,  i.  378 ; 
can  be  cultivated  by  slaves,  and  why, 
i.  39a ;  exports  and  imports  of,  ii.  74 ; 
policy  of  Portugal  about,  iL  163; 
effects  of  restraint  on  trade  in,  iL  1 76 ; 
fiurm  ot  in  France,  ii.  502  ;  a  proper 
object  of  taiation,  ii.  538  ;  a  currency 
in  toliaoco  ooluuius,  ii.  543. 

Tobacco-pipe  clay,  expurtatiou  of,  for- 
bidden, ii.  338. 

Tobago,  a  new  acquisition,  ii.  545. 

Tolls,  payment  of,  who  defrays,  ii.  307  ; 
never  should  be  {irivate  propuKy.  iL 
309 ;  on  turupikes,  amount  of,  ii.  310 
and  noU;  levy  of,  effect  of,  ou  oodi> 
merce,  iL  492. 

Tonnage,  European,  with  India,  i.  a  16. 

Tonnage,  imposition  of,  ii.  476. 

Tonnage  bounty,  on  herring  busses,  iL  93  ; 
leads  to  fimud,  charges  of,  ii.  95  ; 
amount  oCiL  lai. 

Tonquin,  vessels  of,  at  Batavia,  ii.  319. 

Tontines,  a  form  of  life  annuity,  ii.  517. 

Tot,  M.,  Du,  cited,  L  318. 

Toulouse,  judges  in  Parliament  o(^  their 
salaries,  ii.  303. 

Tower  pound,  its  weight,  L  27  and  noU^ 

Town,  stock  needed  in,  greater  than  in 
village,  i.  94  ;  draws  its  subsistence 
from  country  in  two  ways,  i.  131 ;  com- 
merce between,  and  country,  i.  381  ; 
a  continual  fair  atuuuket,  i.  384  ;  effect 
of,  upon  industry  of  a  country,  ii.  262. 

Town  and  country,  prices  in,  i.  ii8. 

Towns,  some  industriea  |K'culiar  to,  i.  18  ; 
great,  com  dear  in,  i.  201  and  noic  ; 
fiivoured  after  fall  of  Roman  euipiru,  i. 

Trade,  difiei*ences  of,  in  large  and  small 
towns,  i.  119;  profit  of,  L  131  ;  for- 
tunes gained  in,  i.  132  ;  wholesale,  kinds 
of,  i.  372 ;  each  kind  of,  when  mlvau- 
tageous,  i.  377  ;  gain  of,  nmtual  and 
reciprocal,  i.  381  ;  freedom  of,  supplies 
with  wino,  why  not  witli  gold,  ii.  7  ; 
voluntary,  always  a<lvautageous  to 
both,  ii.  63 ;  supported  by  bounty, 
losing,  ii.  91  ;  how  great  branches  of, 
can  be  naturally  carried  on,  ii.  217; 
protection  of,  may  justify  a  t^ix,  ii.  316; 
in  land,  in  Great  Britain  nearly  free. 
ii.  498  ;  thought  disgraceful  in  a  land- 
holder, ii.  507. 

Trade,  Board  of,  its  control  of  Com- 
panies, ii.  319. 

Trade,  carrying,  employment  of  capital 
in,  i.  376;  etfect  of  givat  wealth,  i. 
37$  and  %xi)ie. 
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Tnwlc  (VtHpntoft,  power  of  innRters  in,  i. 

70. 
Tnulo,  encourageinont  of.  Act  for,  ii.  76. 
Trade,  foreign,  real  benefits  of,  ii.   ao  ; 

disregarded  in  China,  ii.  365. 
Trade,  home,  advantages  of,  i.  373  ;  sup- 
ports  more    productive    labour    than 

foreign,  i.  377. 
Trader,   function   of,   and  sovereign   in- 

coiniMitible,  ii.  406. 
Traders,  conspire   against  the  public,  i. 

1 35 ;    influence<l    by    passionate    con- 

ridriK'o  of  intcrcHtiid  fnl«»ho<Ml,  ii.  71. 
TraderM,  rctnil,  pr(»rit  of,  in  small  towns, 

i.  117. 
Trades,   wages  higher  in   new,   than  in 

old,  i.  1 30. 
Tradesmen,  prejudice  againct,  unfounded, 

i.  365 ;  underling,  sneaking  arts  of,  ii. 

68. 
Trading  country,  revenue  of,  great,  and 

why,  ii.  363. 
Traites^  a  form  of  French  customs,   ii. 

499- 
Transference,  of  property,  how  taxable, 

ii.  453  ;  taxes  on,  unequal,  ii.  458. 
TransmiKsion,  taxes  on,  ii.  453. 
Trans]>ortation    of   com,   prohibition    of, 

in  France  a1>oliRhe<l,  ii.  364. 
Travel,  mmlern  habit  of,  ii.  357. 
IVavellcrs,  taxes  anciently  levied  on,  i. 

399  ;  weak  and  wondering,  accounts  of, 

".  313- 
Treasure,  foreign  trade  means  of  cnlarg- 

inff,   ii.    4 ;    seldom    accumulated    by 

pnnces,  ii.  14. 

Treasure- trove,  once  source  of  revenue  to 
monarchs,  i.  383  ;  frequent  in  past 
times,  ii.  507. 

TVeasuret,  where  collected  by  princes,  ii. 
19. 

Treaty,  Mothuon,  supposc<l  to  be  a  mas- 
terpiece, ii.  1 24 ;  with  Portugal,  effects 
of,  ii.  345. 

Tribunes,  stock  argument  of,  ii.  136. 

Triclin.iria,  price  of,  ii.  370. 

Troll,  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  his  tyranny, 
ii.  393. 

Troycs,  fair  of,  i.  37. 

Truck  system,  i.  150  and  n/Ae, 

TruHt,  affects  wagw,  i.  1 10. 

Trustees  of  turnpike  roads  recently  in- 
stituted, ii.  309. 

Tudors,  vigorous  administration  of,  i.  195. 

Tumbrel  and  Pillory,  statute  of,  i.  194. 

Turdi,  feeding  of,  by  Romans,  i.  235. 

Turgot,  M.,  his  *  Distribution  of  Wealth,* 
i.  1  w>tc:  his  opinion  on  rent,   i.   151 
note;    on   coHq>arative   advantages  of 
different  trades,   ii.   36  note;  on  divi- 
sion of  industry,  ii.  348  vote. 

Turkey,  hoarding  in,  i.  383. 


Turkey  and   Russia,  poaco  lictwocn,  ii. 

188. 
Turkey  Company,  fine  for  admission  to, 

ii.  318. 
Turks,    Alamelukes  and  Venetians  ene- 
mies of,  ii.  137. 
Turnips,  price  of,  i.  83. 
Tumjiiko  roods,  extension  of,  resisted  by 

counties  near  London,  i.  1 56. 
Turnpike  tolls,  what  would  be  the  effect 

if  they  became  a  resource  of  Qovem- 

ment,  ii.  493. 
Turnpikes  in  Great  Britain,  management 

of,  ii.  300. 
Twelve  Tables,  laws  of,  studied,  ii.  361. 
Tyler,  his  rebellion,  ii.  45 1  hoU. 
Two  and  two,  sum  of^  in  customs,  not 

four,  but  often  one,  ii.  478. 
Tyrrell,  his  'History  of  England*  cited, 

ii.  398  note. 

U. 

UUoa,  on  price  of  oxen,  i.  157  ;  on  Peru- 
vian mines,  i.  180 ;  on  prices  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  i.  107  ;  Ids  estinwte  of  the 
population  of  Lima,  i.  314;  on  growth 
of  Lima  and  Quito,  ii.  147  and  noie; 
on  price  of  iron  at  Quito,  ii.  1 56. 

Uncertainty,  a  grievance  in  taxation,  ii. 
464. 

Uiulcrling  tnulcsmen,  sneaking  arts  of, 
ii.  68. 

Undertakers,  let  out  certain  kinds  of  fur- 
niture as  capital,  i.  378. 

Undertakers  of  manufactories,  how  they 
employ  capital,  i.  385  and  noU, 

Underwald,  property- tax  in,  ii.  444. 

Union,  the,  opened  market  to  Highland 
cattle,  i.  158  ;  ailvantages  of,  to  Soot- 
land,  i.  333  ;  effects  of,  on  price  of 
Scotch  wool,  i.  346;  its  advantage  to 
trade,  i.  339  ;  effects  of,  in  Scotland, 
similar  results  in  Ireland,  ii.  547. 

United  Provinces,  republic  of,  enfeebled 
by  debts,  ii.  539. 

Unite<l  States,  protection  in,  i.  371  note; 
exchange    between,  and  England,  ii. 

50H0/«. 

'  Universities,'  ancient  use  of  this  word, 
i.  136. 

Universities,  gave  licences  to  beg,  i.  140; 
value  of,  to  letters,  ii.  350;  teachers 
in,  their  courses,  ii.  356  ;  chair  in, 
generally  better  than  a  benefice,  and 
effects  of  such  a  rule,  ii.  397. 

Universities,  Eurofiean,  system  of  pliilo- 
Bopliy  in,  ii.  354. 

Universities,  French,  administration  of, 

ii-  347. 
UnprtNluctivo  class,  useful  to  proprietors 
and  fanners,  ii.  253. 
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Unpnxluoiive  expenditure,  little  of,  in 

new  colonies,  ii.  145  naU, 
Uuproduoiive  labour,  meaning  oi^  i.  33a 

and  noU. 
UnwholenomenetB,   compensated  by    in- 
creased wages,  i.  115. 
Upholsterers,  let  out  furniture  as  their 

capital,  i.  378. 
Use,  economical  meanings  o^  i.  ap  and 

fiofe. 
Ustaritz,  on  the  Alcalvala  of  Spain,  iL 

498. 
Usurpers,  why  hated,  iL  206. 
Usury,   prohibited  ami    disgraceful,    11. 

507. 
Utensils  in    manufactures,    eiportation 

of,  prohibited,  ii.  243. 
Utility,  partly  cause  of  value  of  precious 

metals,  i.  18a  ;  sacrifice  of  justice  to,  ii. 

116 ;  cause  of  ancient  colonisation,  ii. 

'37- 


V, 


Valuation,  difference  of  com  and  money, 
ii.  430  and  note. 

Value,  meanings  of,  i.  39 ;  labour  real 
measure  of,  i.  30  and  noic ;  exchange- 
able, of  produce  and  industry,  annual 
revenue  of  society,  ii.  28  ;  everybody 
tries  to  extract  greatest,  ^m  hiH  in- 
dustry, ib. ;  of  com,  not  raised  by 
bounty,  but  that  of  silver  degraded,  u. 
84  ;  real,  of  com,  does  not  vary — of 
silver,  does,  ii.  91  ;  analysis  of  ai*ti- 
ficers'  labour  in  relation  to,  ii.  a6o. 

Value,  measure  of,  labour,  i.  197  ;  com, 
i.  198  ;  corn  becomes,  at  distant  times, 
i.  209  ;  money,  ii.  2. 

Vanity  in  personal  expenditure,  cause  of 
the  downfall  of  feudal  power,  i.  415. 

Varro,  on  kitchen  gardens,  i.  163  ;  cited 
as  to  feeding  thrushes,  i.  335. 

Vasco  de  Cjaui.i,  voya«;o  of,  ii.  137. 

Vasco  Nugnes  do  Balboa,  voyage  of,  to 
Daricn,  ii.  141. 

VassiU,  feudal,  could  not  alienate  without 
consent,  ii.  455. 

Vedius  VoUio,  his  cruelty  to  slaves,  ii. 
168. 

Vegetable  fi»od,  when  its  price  is  cheap, 
and  why,  i.  355. 

Veil,  siege  of,  and  changes  after,  ii.  377. 

Vendible  conmiodity ,  labour  of  menials  is 
not  fixed  in,  ii.  260. 

Venetians,  trade  of,  with  Egypt,  ii.  137. 

Venice,  history  of,  peculiar,  i.  404  ; 
profited  by  Crusiides,  i.  406  ;  introduc- 
tion of  8ilk  manufacture  into,  i.  407 ; 
liank  money  of,  ii.  53  ;  origin  of  Uank 
^>f>  ii-  53  ;  Bank   of,  ii.    405  ;  tax   on 


land  in,  ii.  430 ;  enfeebled  by  funding 

system,  ii.  539. 
Venison,  price  of,  in  England,  i.  335. 
Verjuice,  taxes  on,  ii.  488. 
Veraey,  M.  Pu,  cited,  i.  318  and  wtU. 
Versailles,  an  ornament  to  France,  i.  351. 
Yiutima   hendilatum,    Roman  tax,  ii. 

454- 
Villenage,    extinction  of,    i.   391 ;    last 

traces  of,  L  401  nUc. 
Vine,  great  varieties  of,  i.  165. 
Vinegar,  tax  on,  ii.  488. 
Vineyard,  doubtful  whether  advantageous 

to  plant,  i.  163. 
Vineyards,  French,  rents  of,  i.  64. 
Viuytiimc,  French,  nature  of,  ii.  45a. 
Virginia,    cultivates     tobacco,    i.     167 ; 

drawbacks    of,    ii.    74 ;    expense    ol 

government  in,  iL  154. 
Visiapour,  diamond  mines  of,  i.  183. 
Voltaire,  on  professors  in   French   nni- 

versities,  ii.  398. 
Vulgate,  Latin,  its  authority,  ii.  353. 


W. 

Wages,  sometimes  confounded  with  pro- 
fits, i.  56  ;  onliiMvry  or  average  rate  of, 
i.  57 ;  do  not  (all  below  subsistence, 
i.  7 1  ;  increase  of,  i.  73 ;  summer  and 
winter,  i.  77  ;  vary  from  place  to 
place,  i.  78 ;  do  not  vary  with  price  of 
provisions,  16.  ;  cannot  be  regulated 
by  hiw,!.  83  ;  high,  effect  of  upon  in- 
dustry,  i.  86  ;  increase  of,  raises  prices, 
i.  91  ;  do  not  sink  with  profits  of  stock, 
i.  97  ;  tend  to  equality,  i.  103 ;  inequa- 
lities of,  and  causes  of  these  inequalities, 
i.  104  ;  affected  by  cost  of  learning  the 
craft,  i.  ic6  ;  higher  in  new  than  in  old 
ti'ades,  i.  130;  now  they  affect  prices, 
i.  154;  when  highest,  i.  363:  how 
niised,  i.  357  ;  manufucturem  wish  to 
keep  down,  ii.  338 ;  tax  on,  its  effects 
absurd  and  destmctive,  ii.  461,  46  a; 
how  regulated,  ii.  467. 

Wages  and  profits,  relations  between,  i. 
66. 

Waggon,    time   taken   to   traverse  road 
fi^m  Edinburgh  to  London,  i.  19. 

Wakefield,  Mr.  Gibbon,  his  correction  of 
Smith's  use  of  the  word  'fund,*  i.  i 
note;  prefers  'division  of  employment* 
to  'division  of  labour,'  i.  5  MO(e;  his 
comment  on  Smith's  motive  force  of 
exchange,  i.  16  note;  ascribes  produc- 
tiveness of  labour  to  energy  of  Ubour- 
eiHf  i.  18  note;  on  power  of  exchanging, 
i.  33  note. 

Wales,  old  families  common  in,  i.  417. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  endeavours  to 
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prevent  tlie  war  of  17.^9,  ii.  198  note ; 
excise  scheme  of,  ii.  4S3. 

War,  unsucceiisful,  its  efTects  on  banking 
and  paper  money,  i.  313  ;  effects  of,  on 
commerce,  i.  483  ;  number  of  persons 
dischargctl  at  end  of,  ii.  43  ;  art  of,  its 
effects,  in  exi)cn/<e,  ii.  278  ;  art  of, 
noble,  but  complicated,  ii.  180;  ex- 
pense of,  great,  in  modern  times,  ii.  400. 

War,  Seven  Years',  a  colony  quarrel,  li. 
197. 

War,  Spanish,  of  1739,  chiefly  »  colony 
quarrel,  ii.  197. 

Wanlen,  Mr.  A.,  his  work  on  the  linen 
tra<le,  i.  95  iio^e,  ii.  466  nUe, 

Warehfuiso,  rent  of,  for  gold,  ii.  56. 

Warehouse,  bondetl,  for  com,  by  13 
Geo.  Ill,  ii.  119. 

Warehouses,  bonded,  system  of,  recom- 
mended, ii.  482. 

Warrants,  general,  cbimour  against,  i. 
149. 

Wars,  cost  of,  i.  348. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  his  hospitality,  i.  411. 

Watch-cases,  exportation  of,  prohibited, 
ii.  239. 

Watch- making,  can  be  learned  without 
long  apprenticeship,  i.  129. 

Watches,  fall  in  price  of,  i.  257. 

Water-mills,  not  known  in  England  at 
beginning  of  sixteenth  century,  i.  260 
and  iiote. 

Way,  money  a  high-,  banking  a  waggon- 
way  in  air,  i.  322. 

Wealth,  is  j>ower  according  to  Hobbes,  i. 
31  ;  if  stationary,  wages  are  not  high, 
i.  74  ;  that  it  increases  with  silver,  an 
error,  i.  199  ;  increase  of,  necessitates 
an  increase  of  precious  metals,  16. ; 
land,  the,  of  a  country,  i.  254andfto/e; 
thought  to  consiHt  in  money,  ii.  I  ; 
consists,  not  in  money,  but  in  goods, 
ii.  10  ;  of  foreigners,  advantageous  in 
peace,  ii.  69 ;  great,  an  excuse  for 
groat  folly,  ii.  08  ;  true,  cnronragod 
by  cncouru!*(!niont  of  population  and 
improvement,  ii.  14^  ;  dirt])osition  of, 
according  to  Economists,  ii.  256  ;  pro- 
vokes aggression,  ii.  281  ;  growth  of, 
how  it  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
Church,  ii.  389. 

Weaver,  three  or  four  spinners  needed  to 
one,  ii.  227. 

*  Weigh  and  pay,'  rule  of  London  port, 
ii.  184. 

Weighing  gold,  custom  of,  ii.  131. 

West  of  England,  clothirrs  of,  in  seven- 
teenth century,  ii.  318. 
West    Indies,    trade    of,    considered    bv 
some  politicians  to  be  a<lvantAgeous,  ii. 
544.     See  Indies. 
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Westminster,  land-tax  assessmi'nt  in,  ii. 

444. 
Westminster  Hall,  dining-room  of  Rufus, 

1.411. 
Whale   fishery,    bounty  on,  ii.  92  nole ; 

British,  unprofitable   character  of,  ii. 

158;  of  South  Sea  Company,  its  losses, 

Ji.  330- 
Wheat,  price  of,  in  1601 -I a.  1757-64,  i. 

161  note  ;  price  of,  in  1350,  i.  187  and 

note;  exportation  of,  restricted,  i.  190  ; 

dearer   in  Scotland  than  io  England, 

i.   200;    prices  of,   1595. 1620,  i*    '^3 

note;  price  of,  in  Rome,  i.  229;  price 

of,  never  yet  80*.,  ii.  113. 

Wheel,  great,  of  circulation,  money,  i. 
287,  290. 

Whites,  condition  of  lowest  in  the  Plant- 
ations, mostly  superior  to  that  of 
English  poor,  ii.  541. 

Will)erforce,  Mr.,  his  'Social  Life  in 
Munich,'  quoted,  i.  65  note,  i.  127 
note. 

William  III,  unable  to  refuse  the  country 
gentlemen  anything,  i.  208;  degene- 
racy of  currency  in  time  of,  ii.  50  ;  re- 
coinage  in  time  of,  ii.  511;  mode  of 
borrowing  in  times  of,  ii.  513;  in  time 
of,  annuities  created,  ii.  516. 

Wills  and  legacies,  tax  on,  ii.  454  note. 

Wilton,  an  ornament  to  England,  i.  351. 

Windmills,  not  known  in  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  ciMitury,  i.  260  and 
note. 

Window-tax,  establishment  of,  ii.  439. 

Wine,  could  be  raised  in  Scotlaiifl  at  a 
thirty  fold  expense,  ii.  31  ;  duties  on, 
what  if  taken  away,  ii.  67  ;  cheapness 
of,  cause  of  Hobriety,  th. 

Wine,  French,  trade  of  hardware  for,  ii. 
12. 

Wine,  Madeira,  how  it  became  popular, 
ii.  76. 

Wine,  tra<le  of,  in  France,  subject  to  re- 
stKiints,  ii.  500. 

Wines,  cImmcc,  clfects  of  tix  on,  ii.  490. 

Wisdom, deliberate,  the  Navigation  Iaws, 

".  37. 

Witchcnvft,  fear  of  engrossing  and  fore- 
stalling like  fear  of,  ii.  ill. 

Wolverh.-iMipton,  not  affected  by  appren- 
ticeship ntatutes,  i.  127. 

Wombs,  l>eaver,  duties  on,  ii.  242. 

Women,  iit  Scotland,  their  fecundity,  i. 
83:  among  Tartars,  fight,  ii.  275; 
education  of,  good,  ii.  364. 

Woo<l,  almost  valueless  in  Scotch  High- 
lands, i.  173;  fire,  price  of,  i.  tj6; 
planting,  as  advantageous  as  com  or 
pasture,  i.  177. 

Wool,  Englinh,  tra«le  in,  i.  173  and  note; 
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ynct  of,  in  middle  a^^,  L  241  and  maU; 
mot  oC  lowered  ki^  riokfliee,  i.  243 ; 
u  mediarval  times,  1.  406  ;  ezporUitioa 
of,  luade  a  felnny,  u.  131 ;  reitnctMMM 
00  iolaiid  oowiueree  iif,  it  333 ;  coiii- 
ing  trade  in,  reetnctaoos  on,  ii.  334; 
price  o#,  lowered  to  leaa  tkan  tfaup. 
kdw.  Ill,  ii.  335  ;  Hud  to  be  peculiaiij 
fine,  but  falsdj  ao,  ib.  \  tax  cm  ex- 
portation of,  how  JQCttfied,  ii.  337 ; 
exj«ort  of,  proliibited,  ii.  478. 

Wool,  market  uf,  foreign,  \,  141. 

Wool,  Bootcb,  lowered  in  price  by  ref- 
lations, ii.  135. 

Wool,  Spanish,  manufactured  io  Great 
Britain,  i.  3^9 ;  origin  of,  L  408  woU; 
fine  cloth  made  entirely  of ,  iL  135 ; 
imported  duty  free,  ii.  478. 

Wool-cards,  importation  of,  except  firom 
Ireland,  forbidden,  ii.  326. 

Woolcombert,  power  of  monopolising 
market  by,  i.  132. 

Woollen  clotli,  multitude  of  oontributories 
to  the  manufacture  of,  i.  11. 

Woollen  goods,  cannot  be  produced  in 
one  American  colony  for  sale  in  an- 
other, ii.  163. 

Woollen  manufactures,  early  seats  of,  in 
KiiglaiMl,  i.  360  nuU ;  severity  of  laws 
for  uiaiutainiug,  it  331. 

Woollen  yam,  exportation  of,  forbidden, 
ii.  339. 

Woollens,  coarse,  of  England,  their  su- 
periority, i.  9 ;  no  great  fall  in  price 
of,  i.  357. 

Work,  finished,  in  handu  of  dealers,  a 
form  of  circulating  capiUU,  i.  280. 


Of 


L  136:  capital  oC  i  364; 
adraatageoos  to,  that  t/aJes  siMMihJ  Lc 
fi^ee,  iL  67. 


Yams,  plant  of  New  World,  a.  139. 
Yam,  linen,  importatiuci  of,  euoouraged, 

iL  337. 
Year  1740,  great  scarcity  of,  L  91  ;  1309, 

prices  o^  L  189  wsU;    1761.  expenaa 

of^  iL  17. 
Yeomanry,  inferior  ebas  in  Europe,  L 

397 ;  prosperity  oC  L  421  and  waU. 
York  and  Lancaster,  oontiast  of  wealtli 

at  end  of  wan  of^  and  at  Norman  Con- 
quest, L  347. 
Yorkshire,  Hnen  mannfartnre  ol^  L  89 ; 

paper  currencies  of,  L  338. 
Young,  Arthur,  his  prices  of  labour,  i.  79 

woit:  on  small  ttmsnrim,  L  419  ntAc. 


Zama,  battle  of^  and  armies  engaged  in, 

ii.  386. 
Zeal  of  religions  teadiers,  when    dan- 

genHis,  iL  377. 
Zealand,  expense  of,  to  keep  out  the  sea, 

ii.  505. 
Zeno,    of   Citta,    teaching   of,  iL    360  \ 

founder  of  Stoics,  ii.  361. 
Zuinglius,  followers  of,  their  policy,  iL 

394- 
Zuricii,  establiiihment  of  Kefonualiou  in, 

ii.  392  ;  iiicoiiiti-tax  iu,  \\,  445. 
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It  was  produced  on  Hjumnemiill  Laser  Print  natural  white, 

a  60  #  ho6k  weight  acid-fiee  archival  paper 
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The  bonower  must  retum  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  Tecall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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